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Here's a car built to support any population explosion. It's a 1964 Ford Country Squire looking young all over. 


[here's 


more life 
built into 


cars by 
ord Motor 
Company 





More brawn in the body puts more life in 
today's Ford Motor Company cars. 


Young bodies grow strong with exercise. But 
a car body has to be born rugged. Especially 
with husky youngsters in the family. 

How long a life your car body has depends 
on how solidly it's built. If it's not strong 
wear and tear, squeaks and rattles. That's 
why all Ford Motor Company cars give you so 
much extra reinforcing. 

Take the roof those youngsters are perched 
on. Three separate steel braces make it 
super-solid to sit on (or ride under). And 
those doors are built like a safe. They're steel 
inside and out. That means stronger, safer, 
quieter doors. Underneath, too, extra heavy 
construction keeps the body more solid and 
silent, even over twisting washboard roads. 

And more life is built into Ford Motor 
Company cars wherever you look. It's all part 


of a plan to give you today's best-built cars. 
A plan where engineering designs the quality 
for the car. Manufacturing precision puts it 
there. And severe testing sees that it stays 
there. (Last year alone durability tests at 
Ford Motor Company added up to 14 
million miles). 

See the 1964 models at your Ford or 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer's. Take a test ride. 
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THUNDERBIRD 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





MOTOR COMPANY 


Close by if you need her 


No matter what the hour—through the day 
or the darkness of the night—there’s always 
an operator as close as your telephone. Just a 
single turn of the dial and she is there! 


Helping people in emergencies. Working on 


calls that require special attention. Answering 
calls for information. Providing personal, 
individual service in sO many, many ways. 


And seeking to do it always in a friendly, 
courteous and competent manner. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SERVING YOU 
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Now...the most exciting actor of our time gives the greatest performance of his career 


E. E 
x 


NLY once in a generation does a truly 

great HAMLET appear. This perform- 

ance is the supreme HAMLET for our 
time. Paul Scofield, in the most important role 
of his career, conveys all of the passion, sensi- 
tivity and intelligence which Shakespeare wrote 
into the lines. His HAMLET is a man of trench- 
ant wit, of infinite subtlety, of eloquence and 
grandeur. Enriched by the performances of a 
superb supporting cast, his consummate por- 
trayal captures for all time the profound human 
truths of Shakespeare’s greatest drama. 


This historic production, complete on four 
longplaying records, is offered for only $1.95 
(catalogue price $23.80) to introduce an unpre- 
cedented cultural project—and a whole new 
dimension in the enjoyment of the world’s most 
celebrated plays. 

The Shakespeare Recording Society 


The Society has undertaken, for the first time, 
to produce on records all of the plays of William 
Shakespeare—not excerpts or “modern” abridge- 
ments, but full-length, full-scale dramatic pro- 
ductions that bring into your home all of the 
fresh and vital spirit of the plays as they were 
meant to be performed. 

Listening to these recordings is an unforget- 
table experience. Here, through the ear and the 
"mind's eye," you feel a sense of excitement and 
an immediacy rarely possible even at good stage 
presentations. You follow all the whispered plot- 
tings, the outrageous puns, the softly-uttered 
soliloquies...hear the ringing trumpets, the 
clash of swords in battle... find your imagina- 
tion sweeping you into the teeming, colorful 
world of Shakespeare's characters. 


Each album features a “dream” cast 


To help realize this ambitious project, a most 
unusual repertory company has been formed. 


The Shakespeare Recording Society 
presents a superb new production of 


SAMLET 


starrıng 


Paul Scofield 


Participating players include Sir John Gielgud, 
Claire Bloom, Richard Burton, Siobhan 
McKenna, Rex Harrison, Margaret Leighton, 
Albert Finney, Jessica Tandy, Stanley Holloway, 
Dame Edith Evans, Sir Ralph Richardson, and 
other performers of equal renown. 


The productions represent the ultimate ex- 
pression of Shakespeare’s genius in our time. 
They are to Shakespeare what the Metropolitan 
Opera is to the world of opera. For families 
with school-age children, there is no better in- 
troduction to the most enduring and significant 
literary heritage we possess. 


You choose only the plays you want 


As a member of the Society, you are offered 
each new full-length production at a substantial 
saving, Although these albums—including pro- 
gram notes and separate text volume—cost non- 
members far more, you pay only $8.90 and 
$12.90 for two-record and three-record boxed 
sets (stereo and monaural at the same low 
price). You need purchase only four albums 
over the next two years—choosing from forth- 
coming selections or from the Society’s exten- 
sive library of recorded Shakespearean works. 
With every fourth purchase, you receive a noted 
Caedmon spoken-word album (value up to 
$11.90) as a free bonus gift. 


Accept a Charter Membership now 


To enroll as a Charter Member in the Society 
and acquire the complete production of HAMLET 
for only $1.95 (plus small shipping charge), 
simply mail the coupon, If not thrilled with this 
introductory album, you may return it within 
10 days and cancel your membership, Only a 
limited number of albums are available for this 
offer; mail the coupon promptly to avoid disap- 
pointment. The Shakespeare Recording Society, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001 


Recorded in its entirety 

on four 12-inch longplaying 
records. Beautifully boxed 

set includes program notes and 
play text in a separate volume. 


$195 


for only i [s] 


$23.80 


with Charter Membership in 


The Shakespeare Recording Society 


The Shakespeare 
Recording Society 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10001 





Please send me the complete Shakespeare 
Recording Society album of Hamlet and 
bill me only $1.95, plus shipping. Also en- 
roll me as a member in the Society. I will 
be notified in advance of all new releases, 
and may also choose from a wide ranges 
albums already issued. My only obligation 
is to accept four additional albums of my 
choice over the next two years. I will pay 
the special members’ price of only $8.90 
for two-record albums and $12.90 for three- 
record albums (same low price for mon- 
aural or stereo). With every fourth album 
I purchase, I will receive a valuable Caed- 
mon spoken-word recording free. 


If not delighted, return trial album in 10 
days to cancel membership, 
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Something to consider seriously for the 


RI SEMINARS IN 


ASSISTED SELF-EDUCATION IN THE APPRECIATION OF ART 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


[Published and administered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc.] 


To see what the program is like, you are invited to accept 


PORTFOLIO 0s 


FOR TWO WEEKS’ EXAMINATION 


with privilege of return if desired... 


SUBSCRIPTION MAY STOP WHENEVER YOU WISH 





THE IDEA: A well-rounded and comprehensive course 
of lectures in the appreciation of art in which the 
whole family can participate separately or together. 
...You learn by comparison among paintings, utiliz- 
- ing no fewer than 144 large full-color prints of great 
works. ...It is like being conducted over a period of 
time through all the world's museums by an experi- 
enced lecturer who makes clear the fundamental things 
to look for in whatever paintings you may ever see. 


B in content and method Arr SEMINARS IN THE HOME 
constitute something unique in the field of art education. 
Each lesson comes in the form of a portfolio, the core of which 
is the lecture. But in each portfolio is a capacious pocket con- 
taining twelve large, beautifully printed reproductions. These 
pictures are provided separately so that they can be compared 
side by side witb one anotber in order to clarify whatever points 
the lecture aims to illuminate. Thus they serve the same function 
as colored reproductions thrown upon a screen in a lecture hall. 
They have a great advantage, however: they can be studied for 
as long as one wants, and can be referred to again and again. 
Another great advantage is that members of a family can con- 
veniently “take the course" either separately or simultaneously 
» —husband and wife, parent and teen-age child. Reading each 


portfolio aloud, and examining the reproductions together, is 
like visiting a museum, pointing out to one another something 
to be enjoyed. 


UNIQUE APPROACH * The usual method of teaching art is to 
begin by conveying the student through a chronological history 
of painting, assuming that he will pick up along the way the gen- 
eral principles needed for full understanding. The Metropolitan 
Museum Seminars, however, concentrate on clarifying basic 
principles, so that the layman can formulate bis own informed 
opinion of every work of art he may ever see. 


HOW THE COURSE OPERATES ¢ One can enroll in this program 
of twelve portfolios just as one would enroll in a semester course 
in art at a university—with one important difference: you may, 
if you wish, drop out of the program at any point without pro- 
ceeding with the complete course. The portfolios are sent con- 
secutively—one every thirty days—but you may, of course, 
proceed at whatever rate you choose. The price of each port- 
folio is $3.75 (plus a small charge for mailing expense) . It should 
be noted that this cost includes the twelve separate full-color 
reproductions, mat size 915" x 1215", which come with each 
portfolio. In most retail stores each set of twelve would sell by 
itself, in comparable reproductions, for from $4 to $7.50. 





SUBJECTS OF THE TWELVE PORTFOLIOS 


WHAT IS A PAINTING? 


R&ALISM 
EXPRESSIONISM 


ABSTRACTION 
PICTURES AS PATTERNS 
PICTURES AS STRUCTURES 


ARRANGEMENT AS EXPRESSION WATER COLOR, PASTEL AND PRINTS 


FRESCO THE ARTIST AS A SOCIAL CRITIC 


TEMPERA AND OIL THE ARTIST AS A VISIONARY 


“r 
v 


“indoor months" ahead... 


THE HOME 






EACH PORTFOLIO 
CONTAINS 
TWELVE LARGE 
FULL-COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 





bill me $3.75 for it (plus a small charge for mail- 
ing expense) and for each of the remaining port- 


folios in the Seminars as it is received. I may 
S : PLEASE NOTE: In Canada, the price of each port- 
cancel this subscription at any time. folio is $4.25 (plus a small charge for mailing expense) 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


O, OCTOBER 9, 1961, the presidential plane was 
en route to Dallas, Texas. John F. Kennedy was 
flying there to visit Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who was dying. A 
correspondent aboard the President's plane was 
reading a copy of Why England Slept, which Mr. 
Kennedy had written when he was a senior at 
Harvard and which had just been republished. The 
correspondent asked the President if he would auto- 
graph the book for his son, then a college freshman. 


The President quickly wrote: “For Andy — 
With the hope that he will not be compelled in his 
senior year to write ‘Why America Slept) With 
warm regards, John F. Kennedy." 


President Kennedy did not let America sleep. 
And nothing in the makeup of President Johnson 
indicates that he will do so either. Yet the great 
question that was asked as the new President took 
the oath of office in Dallas on that tragic day in 
November was whether he could assume the lead- 
ership of the free world. All other questions paled 
by comparison. Even civil rights and economic 
policy, essential, of course, to the proper support of 
foreign policy, seemed less important than Lyndon 
Baines Johnson's capacity as a world leader. 


More than eighteen years ago, on April 12, 
1945, the same question was asked about Harry S. 
lruman as he stood, awed and frightened, in the 
Cabinet room of the White House and took the 
historic oath. He looked about him at the chaos 
left by a terrible war then approaching its end. 
President Johnson is the inheritor of a brighter 
tradition. It was established in the tumultuous 
years of his three predecessors: Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Kennedy. That tradition is based on 
the conviction, long held and often challenged, 
that a united and determined alliance of free 
nations could divert Moscow from its expansionist 





on the World Today 


course. This conviction has been at the heart of 
American policy since the launching of the Mar- 
shall Plan and the establishment of NATO. 


It was the basic reason why the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations attempted to nego- 
tiate with Moscow rather than break relations or 
resort to preventive war. It was the basic reason 
why the Kennedy Administration, just thirteen 
months before the young President was assassi- 
nated, deliberately provided a peaceful option 
to the Soviet Union when Soviet missiles were dis- 
covered in Cuba. From the President's vast read- 
ing of history, from his knowledge of human 
weaknesses under pressure, he recognized that 
total victory is a fantasy, and he did not force a 
more dramatic, and more dangerous, capitulation. 
President Kennedy had plenty of reason to dis- 
trust the men in the Kremlin. But he knew the 
limits of national power, and history will say that 
he exercised the power he helped to create with 
honor and caution. 


Our chances for peace 


In his last public utterance, spoken off the cuff 
in Fort Worth a few hours before he was cruelly 
slain, Mr. Kennedy said: “I’m confident as I look 
to the future that our chances for security, our 
chances for peace, are better than they've been 
in the past. And the reason is because we are 
stronger. And with that strength is adetermination 
not only to maintain the peace but also the vital 
interests of the United States. To that great cause 
Texas and the United States are committed." 


Neither President Johnson nor any responsible 
Washington official believes that a basic change 
has taken place in the ideology that governs the 
Kremlin leaders. But the American officials do 
strongly believe that events are at last bearing 
in on the Soviet leaders which may transform their 
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New words that enrich our language...and our lives 


There are sure to be some extraor- 
dinary new words in the dictionary 
when this boy goes to college. 


How the pages have changed 
since the 1900 edition! There was 
no reference then to movies, air 
conditioning, television, ice cubes, 
plastic sheeting, synthetic textile 
yarns...and on and on. 

These are words that came into 
being research, and 
Du Pont laboratories in one way 


through 


or another have had a hand in all 
of them. Moreover. Du 
search 


Pont re- 


has contributed some ge- 
neric forms of its own: nylon, cel- 
lophane, neoprene. And in the 
trademark lexicons: ‘‘Lucite’’, 
“Orlon **Dacron", “Duco”, and 


many others. 


The word nylon, describing the 
world’s first completely synthetic 
fiber, is just 25 years old. First, it 
was a wonderful word to women 
who loved what it did for hosiery. 

Over the years, nylon has taken 
on many new meanings... de- 
velopments in tire cord, para- 
chutes, clothing, carpeting, uphol- 
stery, draperies, conveyor belts, 
sails, fishing lines, wash-and-wear 
fabrics, seat belts. 

Now there are new kinds of nylon 
and more new words. *Antron" 
nylon is now sweeping the fashion 
field. And coming along are new 
nylon fibers with a wide range of 
possibilities. 

This is all to be expected. Con- 
stant innovation is inherent in re- 





search. If Du Pont innovations, as one com- 
mentator said, have influenced the language, 
the mores and the customs of the nation," this 
is simply a measure of corporate commitment 
to human need. It is through such efforts that 
corporations like Du Pont gain both justifica- 
tion and reward. 
Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 


| FASCINATING BOOKLET. The new 36-page, illustrated 
| “NYLON: The First 25 Years" is yours for the asking. Address 
| Department P-6, Du Pont Company, Wilmington, Del. 19898 
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outlook if the West does not falter. Even before 
Mr. Kennedy's death these events had altered the 
course of history as the Kremlin sought to shape it. 


For a time during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, hopes for some kind of adjustment and easing 
of the cold war were bright. But the conditions 
were not ripe. Although recent hopes may again 
be shattered (Mr. Kennedy warned in his Fort 
Worth speech that ‘‘no one expects that our life 
will be easy — certainly not in this decade and 
perhaps not in this century"), Washington does 
believe that the Cuban crisis of October, 1962, 
was one of those watersheds in history comparable 
to the beginning or end of a great war. Russia 
had been halted decisively. 


In assessing President Johnson, it should be 
remembered that he suffered through the searing 
experience of both Cuban crises. Like his prede- 
cessor, he knows that while much has been ac- 
complished, much remains to be done. But the 
problems Mr. Johnson faces are of a different 
magnitude and character because of the historic 
confrontation of Soviet and American power in 
Cuba and the events leading to it. 


Toward an easing of tension 


After his inauguration, President Kennedy's 
first objective was to strengthen the American 
military so that it could be used as a subtle and 
effective political instrument. When Khrushchev 
realized toward the end of 1961 that this power 
was growing rapidly in a sophisticated way, and 
that the American nerve was equal to his, he 
withdrew his Berlin ultimatum. 


Khrushchev's bold and exceedingly dangerous 
plan to place Soviet missiles in Cuba was the most 
daring exercise of Soviet blackmail in the nuclear 
age. George F. Kennan has said that he never 
fully understood why the usually cautious Soviet 
leaders would expose themselves to such dangers 
so far from home. It was a desperate gamble to 
neutralize American power. 


When the gamble failed, to the humiliation of 
the Soviet leaders, the world breathed more easily 
than it had in fifteen years. President Kennedy 
was no doubt right when he said that any failure 
of such magnitude on the part of an elected official 
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in the United States would have resulted in his 
impeachment. The fact that Khrushchev sur- 
vived the disaster is a testament to his extraordi- 
nary agility as a leader and to his control of the 
Soviet security apparatus. 
e 

Persons who talked privately with President 
Kennedy in the latter part of 1962 and early 1965 
about the possibility of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union found him extremely pessimistic. 
Time had to pass after so cataclysmic an event as 
Cuba, he said, before there could be any meaning- 
ful dialogue between Washington and Moscow. 
Even in the spring he was deeply pessimistic about 
making progress on a test-ban treaty. 


Nevertheless, he persisted, and Harold Mac- 
millan persisted, and events conspired with them to 
bring a limited but very significant success. After 
the test-ban treaty there came a series of small 
steps toward an easing of tension, although the 
fundamental problems of a German settlement 
and disarmament remained as stubborn as ever. 


The Kremlin's problems 


The most overpowering event after Cuba — 
and it was hastened by the Cuban crisis — was 
the ever-widening split between Moscow and 
Peiping. Few persons had fully appreciated the 
depths of the divide that separated the two Com- 
munist capitals, and few had expected it to be- 
come so apparent as it did in 1963. There were 
other events, too, that forced a pause in Soviet 
aggressiveness. 


As Washington officials look back on 1963, they 
are convinced that Khrushchev's problems are 
increasing rather than diminishing. For several 
years, Soviet efforts to conquer the underdeveloped 
areas of the world have been disappointing. The 
Soviets even suffered reverses in some parts of 
Africa and the Middle East. At the same time, 
Moscow's power in Eastern Europe declined. 
Almost without exception the satellites in the last 
year have attempted to reduce their dependence 
on Moscow and strengthen their ties with the 
West. The Eastern Europeans particularly want 
increased trade and cultural relations with the 
United States. 


Unfortunately, the rigidities of American policy 
have prevented Washington from encouraging 
these desires to the maximum extent. The 1962 
congressional directive to the President to end 
most-favored-nation trade treatment for Poland 
and Yugoslavia was an appalling error which 
President Kennedy sought continually to remedy. 


That directive caused the United States untold 
damage at the time when it had the greatest op- 
portunity in more than fifteen years to influence 
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THE NEW CENTURY 
CLASSICAL HANDBOOK 
GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN: 
Buddhism, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Hinduism, Islam, Judaism. 


An encyclopedic reference to the com- 
plete cultures of classical Greece and 
Rome. The contents include art, architec- 
ture, law, archaeology, drama, history, 
politics, myth, philosophy, medicine. 
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BY JACQUETTA ALEX ANS i 
t SIR LEON ARD VOCAT 


PREHISTORY 
AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF 
CIVILIZATION, 
Jacquetia Hawkes 
and i 
Sir Leonard Woolley a" 
The widely-hailed initial volume of the 
UNESCO HISTORY OF MANKIND—a 
global history written from an interna- 
tional viewpoint. 


A massive home library presenting the 
meanings and contemporary significance 
of the world’s major faiths—with exten- 
sive selections from their great writings. 
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Report on Washington 


the course of events in Eastern Eu- 
rope. At this time of upheaval and 
uncertainty in the Communist world, 
we have everything to gain from 
closer trade and diplomatfc ties 
with the satellites. But trade cannot 
be substantially increased without 
new legislation. It is tragic that 
many members of Congress continue 


ito want to treat all Communist 


countries alike, thus encouraging 
rather than discouraging their re- 
liance on Moscow. 


In addition to difficulties abroad, 
the Soviet Union has encountered 
new difficulties at home, some of 


which the accelerated American 


defense and space programs have 
stimulated. The struggle to compete 
in these fields has slowed the growth 
of the Soviet economy, not only in 
agriculture but in housing and other 
fields involving consumer goods. 


Khrushchev repeatedly has prom- 
ised an increasing flow of light in- 
dustrial and agricultural products. 
In 1963 it was apparent to his own 
people and to the outside world that 
he had not kept his promises. The 
farm failure was partly due to the 
weather. But it also was the result of 
the failure of the collective-farm 
system itself and of an inadequate 
allocation of capital for farm ma- 
chinery and chemical fertilizers. 


The Soviet farm record stands 
more clearly than ever as a reminder 
of Communist weakness. Those 
countries where the hope of develop- 
ment rests primarily, at this stage, 
on their ability to improve agricul- 
tural output cannot help being 
impressed by the sudden rush of the 
Communists to buy foreign wheat 
and their intimation that they will 
want to buy Western wheat in the 
future. 


Danger points in the new year 
Although Washington may look 


back on its cold war successes with 
some satisfaction, it looks forward to 
1964 with considerable apprehen- 
sion. It knows that Berlin is a con- 
stant danger point. It knows that 
new moves, especially in the dis- 
armament field, to ease East-West 
tension will be exceedingly difficult. 
It expects the dangers to increase in 
Latin America. But its primary con- 
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OW you can have in your own home the 

thrilling record of every major skirmish, 
engagement, campaign and decisive battle of 
the nine wars in which American land forces 
have taken part—exactly as they are studied 
at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 


Assembled for the first time for the general 
public in a massive, two-volume set, this 
official West Point battle atlas allows you to 
share the making of command decisions with 
Washington, Andrew Jackson, U. S. Grant, 
Robert E. Lee, Pershing, Eisenhower and 
MacArthur... puts you beside the strategists 
and battle leaders of the Revolution, the 
Indian Wars, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, World Wars One and Two, the Korean 
War, and others. 


With the aid of 564 extraordinary 3- and 
4-color battle maps—each of them facing the 
text to which they specifically relate — you 
examine terrain, evaluate intelligence reports, 
interpret changing enemy troop dispositions. 
You delve into the reasons for the failure or 
success of dozens of famous attacks and ma- 
neuvers. You analyze the professional quali- 
ties of the responsible commanders. You learn 
the principles of warfare applicable to battles 
on land, sea and in the air. 


The West Point Atlas of American Wars 
carries a Publisher’s List Price of $47.50. But 
it can be yours for just $3.95—with Trial 
Membership in The History Book Club. To 
start your Trial Membership on the terms 
outlined in the coupon below, choose any one 
of the History Book Club selections described 
at left, along with your Atlas at $3.95. 
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Down New Zealand way, there 
are colonies of animals called 
tuataras that are said to be the 
only surviving link to the Triassic 


period. The question that fasci- 
nates us is not why does the ugly 


but peaceable tuatara survive at 


all after 155 to 190 million years 
but why didn’t many more tua- 
taras survive. For the tuatara has 
several notable assets, including 
a life span of more than a century 
and three eyes. Now if tuataras 
just had human intelligence, 
think how useful they might be in 
the world today. We'd be de- 
lighted to have a few of them in 
our Research Department, where 
they could keep one eye on the 
stock market's past, one on the 
present, and one on the future, 
all the while storing facts and fig- 


ures in their long, long memories. 


Seriously, we discovered long 
ago that in investment matters, 
three eyes may not be better than 


two, but two heads are better 


than one. That's why we have a 
Research Department with a staff 
of some 300 people who keep 
themselves and our account 
executives abreast of the market 
and help investors directly with 
buy, sell, and hold suggestions. 
You are welcome to call on our 
Researchers for their opinions at 
any time without charge. Write 
in detail and in confidence about 
your circumstances and your 
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Report on Washington 


cern as 1964 begins is with the health 
of the Western alliance. 


Seldom was a Kennedy historical 
allusion more apt than his quotation 
from Thucydides in Frankfurt last 
June: ‘‘each [ally] presses his own 
ends . . . which generally results in 
no action at all . . . each supposes 
that no harm will come of his own 
neglect, that it is the business of 
another to do this or that — and so, 
as each separately entertains the 
same illusion, the common cause 
imperceptibly decays.” 


President de Gaulle's refusal to 
see the problems of the West as 
common problems is the greatest 
threat to the cooperative endeavor 
which has characterized the post- 
war years. Since 1945 it has been 
accepted in Washington and in 
Europe that neither was safe with- 
out the other, and that the first 
objective was a common policy on 
economic and political as well as 
military questions. 


De Gaulle's veto power 


Gaullism rejects at least the spirit 
of this understanding. It places the 
interests of a part above those of the 
whole. The effect is to encourage 
neutralism in Europe and isolation- 
ism in America, the two deadly 
enemies of a common policy. ‘“This 
organization [NATO] was built on 
the basis of integration, which is no 
longer of any value for us," De 
Gaulle said at his famous press con- 
ference in July. His discussion of 
economic problems showed that he 
favored a new kind of autarky. “It 
is not worth talking of the European 
Community," he said, '5if it must 
be understood that Europe does not 
obtain its food essentially thanks to 
its own agricultural products, which 
can be largely sufficient." 


It is in this atmosphere that Presi- 
dent Johnson will proceed on the 
Administration's round of trade 
talks, on the proposal for a multi- 
lateral nuclear force, on moves to 
strengthen NATO and the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and on other 
Atlantic enterprises. 


The only hope is that De Gaulle 
will not be so immune to what he 
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refers to contemptuously as public 
opinion as to be unmoved by the 
clear insistence of the other members 
of the Common Market — Italy and 
Germany particularly — that he 
modify, in some degree at least, his 
policies. Although there havg been 
signs that he has been shaken by the 
European and American opposition 
to his policies, his veto is an ever- 
present threat in all the common 
efforts that are being undertaken. 


It is a threat even in the monetary 
field, where the International Mone- 
tary Fund is at last trying to find a 
new way to deal with balance of 
payments problems. Here France 
has a direct and immediate interest, 
for if the American imbalance were 
ended overnight, France and the 
other major European traders would 
be the first to suffer. One country's 
imbalance is another country's bal- 
ance. For more than ten years after 
the war the United States worked 
mightily to help correct the French 
imbalance, and succeeded only too 
well. 


Mood of the Capital 


Although Washington's preoccu- 
pation with the executive-legislative 
struggle is an old story, it was the 
center of attention throughout 1963. 
No Congress got off to a slower start 
than the eighty-eighth, and few 
Presidents have spent so much time 
in one year as President Kennedy 
did in prodding, pushing, begging 
Congress to move. 


His attention was centered on 
three major issues: tax reduction, 
civil rights, and foreign aid. At 
each stage of the legislative process, 
at the beginning of hearings, in 
moving from subcommittee to full 
committee, in moving again from 
committee to the floor, and finally 
during floor debate, the President's 
attention to the most minute detail 
was required. 


President Kennedy's patience was 
monumental in the face of one dis- 
appointment after another. Is it 
true that Congress functions ex- 
peditiously only in times of crisis? 
The question is asked both in Con- 
gress and across the nation as despair 
and frustration take hold of men in 
both branches of the government 
who are committed to action, and 
as President Johnson continues his 
predecessor's struggle. 
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Enjoy 10 Days Exploring 


Two Billion Years of Evolution 
as guests of the [Mä] Nature Library 








THE MANY FACES OF MAN. Although Man is united in one 


species, it is racially divided into more than 30 subgroup- 
ings. Over the past 150,000 years, as men searched for new 
hunting grounds over the globe, they gradually developed 
traits that adapted them to each environment. 





THE GENETICISTS' GUINEA PIG is the common fruit fly. This 
wonderful insect, Ys inch long, produces new generations 
profusely every 10 to 15 days, takes up little lab space, and 
has a simple genetic make-up of only 4 chromosomes. By 
bombarding its reproductive cells with X-rays, biologists 
have produced fantastic new mutants. 


Why does man seem so similar to the 
ape? Why do ancient rocks contain 
imprints of creatüres now extinct? What 
causes giants, dwarfs, albinos? A little 
over a century ago, no one really knew. 

Then an English biologist, Charles Dar- 
win, published one of the most important 
books in history. The first 1,250 copies of 
his The Origin of Species sold out in a 
day, and a storm of controversy broke 
which has never entirely died. 

Now here at last—in the style that LIFE 
has made famous, so that it makes perfect 
sense even to school children-is the 
remarkable story of evolution in this beau- 
tiful introductory volume of the LIFE 
Nature Library. 

You retrace the historic voyage that 
young Darwin made on H.M.S. Beagle, 
and see the very same phenomena that set 
his mind ablaze. You see the primitive 
Indians of Tierra del Fuego, at the bottom 
of the world, so tough they sleep naked 
on icy ground. You tour the Galápagos 
Islands, Nature's own laboratory of evo- 
lution, where complete isolation from the 
rest of the world has resulted in startling 
species never seen anywhere else. 

You see the clues to bygone life—shells, 
bones, tracks, eggs, imprints or entire 
mummies—preserved by Nature in tar, 
coal, ice, and stone. You see a frozen baby 
mammoth perfectly preserved in Arctic 
ice for 22,000 years. You share the thrill 
of the couple in Tanganyika as they 
uncover the bones of the world's earliest 
known man—over a million years old! 

Genetic scientists take you into their 
laboratories to explain the mysteries of 
the microscopic genes and chromosomes 
that determine the inheritance of charac- 
teristics. You see a human egg magnified 
2,000 times. How a living cell divides. 

Obviously so vast and exciting a book 
cannot be adequately described here. So 


TO: 
TIME INC. BOOKS, 
Dept. 4777 


540 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


we invite you to borrow a copy from us 
for 10 days. Then if you wish you may 
return it and owe nothing. Or you may 
own it for much less than such an expen- 
sively printed and handsomely bound 
book would ordinarily cost. Thanks to 
LIFE'S vast facilities and large print 
orders, you pay only $3.95 (plus ship- 
ping and handling). Then you will be 
entitled to receive another volume of 
the LIFE Nature Library for free exam- 
ination every 2 months. 

But you make no commitments, prom- 
ise to buy nothing. And you may cancel 
this arrangement any time you wish. 
However, the entire series makes an 
impressive encyclopedia of Nature that 
your family will increasingly treasure— 
a superb reference shelf and study aid 
used in thousands of classrooms from 
elementary school through college. To 
examine the first volume, mail coupon, 


Actual size 842” x 11" e 190 pages 
Over 400 illustrations, 
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MALE FRIGATE BIRD displays 
bright red gular pouch to 
attract females. Attractive 
sex characteristics increase 
mating success, are more 
likely to be passed on. 


Other volumes 
In the [Ni 
Nature Library 





OFF TO BED goes the gorilla 
with leaves and branches 
for bedding. Though con- 
stantly on the move, gorillas 
build new nests on ground 
Or in low branches nightly. 





SKELETONS OF HORSE AND 
MAN reveal similar bones in 
similar positions. In such re- 
lationships Darwin saw 
echoes of a primeval pat- 
tern, modified by evolution. 
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1 pee ATTLEE, the first socialist Prime Minister 
to be presented with an effective majority in 
Parliament, senses now ‘‘a mood like 1945." The 
mood that gave him that majority came at the end 
of a world war. Today there is affluence, and the 
times are not comparable. Yet Attlee is probably 
right. The mood of 1945 was generated by the 
breaking of traditional class barriers; it was a 
reaction against the socially unoriented politics 
of the Conservative past (which at that time 
seemed to servicemen to have made the whole 
mess both inevitable and potentially meaningless). 
Similar elements seem to be present in the mood of 
Britain today. 


Constitutionally the making of Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home has an affinity to 1649, when Cromwell’s 
Rump Parliament dispensed with the House of 
Lords. Now the making of Sir Alec seems likely 
to have disposed of the Lords finally. Macmillan, 
who as a former Prime Minister has a right to an 
earldom, stays in the Commons. Home has come 
down. Altrincham has come down. Wedgwood 
Benn has come down. Hailsham too has chosen 
to come down. A great football hero of long ago, 
Sir Wavell Wakefield has gone up instead as a 
baron, not so much for the political contribution 
he can make to the Lords as for the contribution 
he makes to the Commons by the deed to Hail- 
sham (Quintin Hogg) of the safest Tory seat of all. 


This, incidentally, leaves Britain with virtually 
a one-chamber form of government and one tend- 
ing toward the presidential model. But, more 
important for the present, it may also be seen as a 
necessary corollary to the repudiation of class as a 
prime political force. The Daily Express summed 
up its hopes in a neat, three-word, front-page 
banner headline: “Call Me Mister!" Thus the 
significant question is whether these extraordi- 
nary developments portend continuing right- 
wing rule or a general renunciation of the heredi- 
tary principle and, in the words of John Freeman, 
editor of the New Statesman, **unearned privilege." 
Perhaps it was unfortunate that Sir Alec in order 
to be elected had to keep the Commons waiting, 
and that the first available seat for him should be 
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in a Perthshire constituency of lairds and tenant 
farmers. Sir Alec himself is a great landowner. 
At Kinross even his Liberal opponent was a local 
laird with 7000 acres. Other landowners in the 
area have 70,000 acres and more. 


Yet if anyone in politics can overcome such 
apparent handicaps it could be Douglas-Home. 
He has made an immediate public impression of 
cool charm and tough ability. He has revealed a 
wit as quick as Harold Wilson's, and happier. 
His answer to Wilson's taunt about his ancient 
earldom — **Come to think of it, I suppose he 
is the fourteenth Mr. Wilson" — is still being 
quoted. 


Prosperity is not enough 


But what is the former earl's social purpose? 
That may sound ridiculously portentous. Yet in 
the Britain of 1964 it becomes a vital question. 
In seeking parallels with 1945, one remembers 
that the mood that put Attlee into office toppled a 
party led by the greatest orator, the greatest wit, 
the greatest Englishman of his time, the war- 
winner, Winston Churchill. 


Now that the British economic miracle seems 
to be a fact, itis clear that prosperity is not enough. 
According to the polls the issues this winter on 
which Labor is ahead are these: pensions, labor 
relations, housing, roads, and only after these 
issues, economic affairs. On education and inter- 
national affairs there seems to be little choice 
between the two parties. 


The first act of Sir Alec's government, before 
Parliament could even reassemble, was to accept 
in principle the report of the committee of eco- 
nomist Lord Robbins that has recommended a 
great increase in the availability of higher educa- 
tion — six new universities, upgrading of more 
than twenty other institutions to university level, 
five “Massachusetts Institutes of Technology," a 
trebling of university places. 


More is to be spent on schools, more on science, 
more on roads, more on electricity supply, more on 
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OTHING short of amazing is the way this great classic (written : 
N more than two thousand years ago) hits so many nails squarely v 
on the head today! Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature, is 
the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — whether we possess 
worldly wealth or only the riches in our hearts and minds. 

This beautiful edition contains the five great dialogues. In these 
conversations between friends — fresh, spontaneous, humorous, in- 
formal — you have "philosophy brought down from heaven to earth." 
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wu YOU ADD these three volumes to 

' your library — as an introductory offer 

made only to new members of The Classics 

Club? You are invited to join today ... and 

to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world's greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


The Great Classics Are 
Your Proudest Possessions, 
Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 
formal education... set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 














because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the "pressed for time" men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true "classic" is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become "classics"? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world's classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a pow- 
erful telescope at the Rome of eighteen centuries ago. 
You will be struck by resemblances to our own era as you 
read the wise Meditations of the great emperor-philoso- 
pher, Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic who found peace in tra- 
ditional customs...the witty arguments of Lucian, the 
Skeptic...the impassioned words of Justin, the Christian, 
willing to die for the new religion. 


ARISTOTLE THE UNIVERSE 


ee HE master of them that know,” this supreme mind 

of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was called by 
the poet Dante. He was so far ahead of his era that his 
ideas are astonishingly timely today. Nature, politics, 
art, drama, logic, morals—he explored them all, with a 
mind open to truth and a heart eager for understanding. 

Included is the essence of his five celebrated essays. 
You will be amazed, as you read them, how Aristotle 
discovered by pure reason so many truths upon which 
modern thinkers have only recently agreed. 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so please 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. L, New York 11576. 


—————— € — ee ee -— 1! 


THE CLASSICS CLUB UA 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS 
AURELIUS. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owé 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 
THREE superb volumes. 


As a member, I am to receive advance de- 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 ( plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
cancel my membership at any time. (Books 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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"Exuberance, comic imag- 
ination, and sheer inven- 
tiveness...an amusing and 
intriguing novel." 

—Book Week 


A SINGULAR MAN 


The new novel by 


J.P Donleavy 


author of 
THE GINGER MAN 





Just five years ago Tue GINGER 
MAN was published in America, 
It established J. P. Donleavy as 
one of the extraordinary talents 
of his time. ‘Ever since then a 
growing audience of admirers 
has been waiting impatiently for 
his next full-length novel. At last 
its here— A SINGULAR MaN—a 


. furious novel of comic genius. 


“A singular and original novel. 
Though excruciatingly funny, it 
is a darker novel than its prede- 
cessor in tone and lucidity.” 

-Newsweek 


Atall bookstores * $6.00 


3rd Large Printing 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


Report on London 


housing. In this financial year and 
the next, public expenditure, al- 
ready 45 percent of national income, 
is to rise 27 percent. There is, says 
Sir Alec, therefore no room for big 
tax cuts in the April budget. This 
announcement is calculated to spike 
the guns of the Labor opposition, 
which has with some justification 
claimed that the Conservatives have 
always managed to manipulate the 
economy so that an election neatly 
coincides with a giveaway budget, 
followed almost at once after victory 
by deflation. Sir Alec's announce- 
ment fits the mood. 


Maudling, who had considerable 
support in Parliament to become 
Macmillan's successor, now has the 
chance to establish himself as the 
most successful ‘Treasury chief of 
the post-war years. He has only 
to sustain the expansion his cau- 


| tiously liberal policies seem to have 


generated. 


Uneven affluence 


Maudling’s, and the country’s, 
dilemma, however, is that in spite 
of rising profits, private productive 
investment has been slow to respond 
to expansion. This may actually be 
a consequence, in part, of an “‘in- 
comes policy?! that restrains a sharp 
rise in wages and salaries and, in 


part, of the unevenness of affluence. 


The average wage in Britain is 
about $50.00 a week. A state re- 
tirement pension is $9.50 a week. 
Some five million wives work to 
supplement the family income, and 
the number is expected soon to grow 
to seven million. But young mar- 
rieds with children and older people 
are hard put to it to make ends 
meet. You cannot be afHuent on 
$9.50 or $50.00, with an average 
3.5 percent pay rise per annum. In 
1961—1962, for instance, the average 
income increase was only 1.5 per- 
cent. Personal tax payments went 
up, though, 10 percent. Welfare 
contributions, deducted from pay, 
went up 12 percent. Rents went 
up 5 percent, fares 10 percent. 
The number of very rich people 
($60,000 income), meanwhile, in 
1961-1962 increased by 25 percent. 
A quarter of a million people rose, 
economically speaking, into the up- 


——snr'IA"A)AAA | PCC middie class (over $6000); sev- 


\ 


eral million into the lower ($3000 
to $4000). There remained, how- 
ever, ten million incomes below 
$1400 a year. 


Douglas-Home’s greatest problem 
is that in this uneven Britain it is the 
middle classes who are leaving the 
Conservative ranks. They are not 
going over to Labor so much as over 
to the Liberals, who may double 
their vote in the next election but 
have no chance whatever of gaining 
more than ten seats. Just by taking 
votes, the Liberals could put the So- 
cialists in with a crushing majority. 


Also, affluence is regional, tend- 
ing to peter out gradually after a 
three-hour journey from London. 
Sir Alec’s most significant appoint- 
ment, therefore, may be of Edward 
Heath as regional industrial over- 
lord. Heath is a *new man," not 
out of the top drawer and Oxford. 
He made such a name for com- 
petence in the complex Brussels 
negotiations for British entry into 
the Common Market that when 
Macmillan became ill, Heath was for 
a time a runner for the premiership. 


Regional development indeed 
could become one of the great issues 
of the future. For such develop- 
ment is almost bound to lead to 
greater regional political autonomy 
— trade follows government — and 
may later, with the decline of the 
House of Lords and the increasing 
pressure of business in the Com- 
mons, have profound constitutional 
implications. 


Is all this, however, enough to 
turn the tide for the Tories? One 
may fairly say that they run level 
with Labor now in their views on 
education, science, regional devel- 
opment, and roads, with economic 
expansion in their favor; but there 
are some significant differences in 
the political programs. The Tories 
promise planning, with private en- 
terprise retaining the major role in 
industry; the state doing what the 
individual cannot; the individual 
paying, when able, for his special 
requirements of welfare, health, and 
security. Labor also promises plan- 
ning, with state enterprise the major 
force; the individual removed from 
the need to pay the full price of 
welfare, except through taxation; 
further measures to redistribute 
wealth, through a capital gains tax 


HE beach at the top of the page is one of three within 
MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES. The photo below is the same 
beach from the air! Both pictures are unretouched. Who needs to 
put a paintbrush to a photograph of an island described by the 
New York Times as “the most lush of the Leewards"? 


ONTSERRAT is in the British West Indies, only 27 miles (15 
minutes by air-shuttle) from booming Antigua. Jets from New York 
or Toronto fly non-stop to Antigua... We have 22 miles of Carib- 
bean Sea fronting our MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES—and 3000 
foot mountains tower behind us. Pipes carrying delicious spring 
water from these mountains are being laid. Every Beachette is 
guaranteed an unobstructed view of the Caribbean and macadam 





roads are planned to front each lot. Electricity and telephone are 
under installation and, as you read this, 139 Jots already have 
piped water, power and roads. On August 15, our spectacular golf 
course, which will have no equal in the B.W.L., will officially be 
opened and for two full years Beachette owners may play this 
great course free! The price of a 1⁄4 acre lot including all you've 
just read? Only $2995... $30 down and $30 a month! 


E have an informative portfolio which you may have free for 
the asking. It is quite complete from color brochure to answers 
to questions about taxes, living costs, climate, building conditions, 
social facilities, house plans, and many more. Fill out the coupon. 
No obligation and we promise you won't be annoyed by salesmen. 





Dept. N-173 
1227 Loyola Avenue 
Chicago 26, Illinois 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me your complete 
Portfolio FREE, including maps, color 
brochures, etc. 











name 
address 
city 
zone state 
To N.Y. residents:—4A verified statement and offer- 


ing statement has been filed with the Dep't of State 
of N. Y. The filing does not constitute approval of the 
sale or lease, or offer for sale or lease by the Dep't 
of State or any officer thereof, or that the Dep't of 
State has in any way passed upon the merits of such 
offering. A copy of the offering statement is available 
upon request from the subdivider. 518-1 
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What can you possibly 
do for an encore? 
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India is for people who suspect they've seen everything. It’s an unexpected and 
delightfully different encore. A land as exciting as Lancers wheeling in close forma- 
tion cavalry drill. As tranquil as a high lake in Kashmir. As glorious as the Taj Mahal 
itself. For colorful brochures about India, her modern hotels and travel facilities, 
see your Travel Agent or write to the Government of India Tourist Office. 


.New York, 19 East 49th Street. San Francisco, 685 Market Street. Toronto, 177 King Street W. 
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and a tax on wealth; half-pay pen- 
sions; more public housing. 
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zation. He appears to be trying to 
of principle that where new indus- 
tries are set up on the basis of 
government-sponsored research, the 
profits should accrue in good mea- 
En cofáraient pention find This free brochure shows you how to visit them 
requiring investment in growth in- ALL for less than $2,000 in one complete cruise. 
dustries, this theory seems to fore- 
shadow a partnership between state 
will come to terms with the con- 
cepts of profit and differential divi- 
dends, to promote and reward 
efficiency, if it is going to buy large 


substitute a new concept of social- E n 
ism. This is hazy in detail, but is 9 9 
outlined in his pronouncement that " " 
under Labor it would be ‘‘a matter 
The Isles of Greece! 
sure to the community that creates 
them." In the context of an enor- 
and private enterprise. It presup- 
poses also that the government 
shareholdings in otherwise privately 
owned industry. 


s {Independence 


1964 GRAND 
SPRINGTIME CRUISE 


"T pec uy 
EUROPE! A > 
AFRICA 
NEAR EAST 


ADRIATIC 


A disturbing element in Wilson’s 
thinking, however, is his open scorn 
for consumer goods and for the 
surge of sales of them to industrial- 
ized Europe which he contrasts with 
the deeper value of heavy industry 
and the sale of such things as ‘‘whole 
chemical plants" to Eastern Europe. 
In terms of trade, however, the 
value is actually all the other way. 
Sales to Western Europe, particu- 


ISLES OF GREEC 
$20DAYS | 


29 PORTS É 


Minimum Fare: *1295 





From New York 
March 7, 1964 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


larly of cars and consumer goods, Cruise in American comfort 
have risen nearly 30 percent. They aboard the s.s. Independence: 
b h i f Madeira * Casablanca » Santa 
British recovery. Alicante « Beirut * Algiers « 





Messina « Alexandria « Port m - 
s : Said « Palma « Haifa « Rhodes « 
Wilson, of course, may be saying Cruise the Bosporus to the AMERICAN remet and 


these things because ‘‘Rome is worth Black Sea * Istanbul « Izmir * ISBRANDTSEN LINES 


a Mass." The left wing of his party Piraeus * Lisbon * Mykonos » 


g^ Cannes » Marseilles « Barcelona 
has a deep traditional loyalty to old 
socialist values and to the brother- Pe [1 p Mm m ima gae E ue EPA p = E =m ps Bei pne HE S ; 
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hoods of socialists everywhere, even American Export and Isbrandtsen Lines, Dept. AT-1 

when they are Communist. Realiza- 24 Broadway, New York 10004 

tion of this may account in part for Telephone: 797-7222 (N.Y. Area Code 212) | 

public uneasiness over Labor's pro- Gentlemen: 

posal to renounce Britain's unilateral Please send me your illustrated brochure on the 52-day Mediterranean Cruise 

deterrent, although it is mixed with of the Independence, sailing from New York March 7, 1964 to 29 ports in- 

an equal uneasiness about the moral cluding the Isles of Greece and the Holy Lands. | understand that there is no 

virtue of retaining the deterrent. charge or obligation. 

Friendly argument NAE aar 
Foreign policy, however, is likely ABORESS 

to have less impact on the British LU, [p MNGi PRED te a SY.) || ey | | ve ee 

public than home affairs as an elec- MY TRAVEL AGENT IS: 


1 £4 = 





CHILD’S PLAY? 


Precisely. Parents and psycholo- 
gists may never stop arguing 
about the right way to raise a 
child. But parents who ski don't 
argue. They know the best way to 
bring up a skier: on a pair of 
Head Skis. 


$98.50 may seem like a high 
price for playthings. But that’s 
exactly what Head Skis are not. 
For the difference in dollars be- 
tween these and a toy pair of 
woods, you are buying your son a 
whole lifetime of fun. Not on the 
same 415-foot skis (which are 
earmarked for his little sister in a 
couple of years). But on the same 
unique brand of skis that were so 
easy to learn on, so thrilling to 
ride on... so proudly like Dad's 
7-footers. 


Who knows? That young man 
may make the Olympic Alpine 
team one day... or simply enjoy 
himself more than most mortals 
for decades to come. Either way, 
be glad you gave him a Head 
start. 


Heads are designed to make 
skiing child’s play for grownups, 
too. There’s no better way to stay 
young ... than on great skis. 


* Olympic poster, anyone? 
= For a full-size, full-color 
* version of our new ski 
poster pictured here, mail 
50c to Head Ski Company, 
Inc., 48 W. Aylesbury Road, 
-= Timonium, Maryland,U.S.A. 
© We'll send along definitive 
data on all Head Skis... 

* Standard, Shortski, Deep 
Powder (each $98.50), Master ($119.50), 
Vector ($132.50), Competition ($142.50), 
Youngster's Competition ($112.50). Plus 
poles ($24.50). Available only at author- 
ized, serious ski shops, the world over, 
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... and who makes great skis? |HEAD| of course! 
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Report on London 


tion approaches, unless the cold war 
heats up again, or there should be a 
row with the United States. Several 
fertile fields of misunderstanding 
between the British and American 
Administrations are showing them- 
selves. It is, of cqurse, always easier 
‘to misunderstand a close ally than 
an opponent. 


Britain backs the new round 
of talks on tariffs and trade 
with unusual fervor, supports the 
United States in Berlin with the 


< | usual sense of duty; but it does not 


support the multilateral-force idea, 
differs still with the United States 
on Europe, is disappointed in the 
United States over defense orders, 
|and strongly opposes flag-discrimi- 


shipping. 


" Feier by the United States in 


| 
|| Britain has agreed to enter dis- 


cussions on the multilateral force 
without committing itself to par- 
ticipate.  Douglas-Home's cabinet 
is divided between those who see 
political advantages in joining and 
those who see serious military and 
financial disadvantages. In the Brit- 
ish military view the MLF can add 
nothing to the strength of the alli- 
ance, but through the dilution of 
expensive resources might actually 
weaken the West substantially. It 
would certainly weaken Britain, 
making a farce of what is left of its 
| "independent deterrent.”’ 


With Skybolt gone and Polaris 
‘not yet arrived, the British have 
| pinned their defense hopes on the 
TSR-2 bomber, a most sophisticated 
plane with batlike radar for safety 
in low-level supersonic attack, bomb- 
(aim accuracy measured in inches, 
television for reconnaisance, and 
high-level nuclear capability as well. 
| It has cost more than a billion dol- 
lars to develop. It looks as though 
only one hundred might be built. 


| 

| The bitterest blow was the de- 
fection of Australia, now a captive 
| customer of the United States, or so 
it seems to Britons. The TSR-2 
was designed in the first place as 
much for Pacific jungle security as 
| for European deterrence. With Eu- 
rope and Canada already in the orbit 
of the United States, it was hoped 
‘that at least Australia would chip 
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67 Reasons Why 


it would have paid you to answer our ad a few months ago 


A few months agọ, we published a newspaper ad 
inviting readers to accept a trial subscription to 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, on a money-back assurance 
of satisfaction. 


We don't have room here even to begin to summarize 
the hundreds of pages of "useful news" you missed by 
not subscribing at that time. But here, at least, are 
67 examples of the way U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT has 
enriched the thinking, the planning, and the conversa- 
tion of its more than 1,250,000 readers since then 
...67 of the reports, analyses and interviews that 
have given our readers a valuable "inside" look at 
the important trends and developments of our time. 


l. Outlook for Business from Now to Elections 
2. Where Johnson Stands on the Big Issues 

ó. The New Men on the White House Staff 

How to Make the Most from Coming Tax Cut 
The Kennedy Legacy -- Its Lasting Impact 
Civil Rights: What to Expect Now 

New Direction, Emphasis in Foreign Policy? 
How People Spend Money: Today's Patterns 

. Who for the Republicans? New Odds, Outlook 
. Smoking, Health, Industries Smoking Supports 
. Which Way for Stock Market? Experts Advise 
. LBJ and Congress -- What to Expect 

. What You Should Know to Buy Life Insurance 
. Report from Cuba: Now Castro Tightens Hold 
. Big Changes in U.S. Space, Missile Program 
. Defense Spending Cuts: Where, When, How Big 
Changes Among the Presidential Advisors 

. Communism's Failures in Russia After 46 Years 
New Price Boosts to Affect Cost of Living? 
If Socialists Win Britain: Labor's Plans 

. Worldwide Inflation -- Meaning for U.S. 

. Cost of Borrowing...To Go Up Again? 

. Germany Without Adenauer: Changes to Expect 
. Federal Pay Boosts Congress Is Considering 
. "War Between States" to Win New Industry 
. The U.S. in 1970 -- Big Changes Coming 


27. British MDs' Socialized-Medicine Revolt 
28. Trade with Russia: 200 Million Customers? 
29. New Rules for the Savings & Loans... 

50. Russia's "Foreign-Aid Mess" in Indonesia 
51. Devalue the Dollar? What Would Happen 

52. Do Americans Owe Too Much? Officials Worry 
535. Cities in the U.S. Where Business Is Best 
54. Crime Rate Still Rising -- Crisis Coming 
$5. "Computer Age" Just Ahead: What to Look For 
56. The Auto You'll Buy in 4-5 Years 


57. Johnson, Labor =- '64 Outlook _ 
58. Why Youth Faces Job Shortage 
39. A 35-Hour Workweek -- How Soon? 
40. Political Side of Race Issue 
41. Where Nixon Stands: Exclusive 
42. Executives and Heart Attacks 
43. Cutbacks for Foreign Aid 

44. Trends in Jobs, Pay Rates 


. How Good Teacher Training? 
. Growing Rift Over Flu Shots 
. New Sleep-Habit Findings 

. President Johnson's Health 
. How Europeans Invest Money 
. What Russia Really Is Up To 
Cheaper to Buy a House or Rent? 
Different Way to Deal with Unions 
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. Election-Year Stock Market: What to Expect 
. As Europe's Farms Modernize: Effect on U.S. 
. Senate Seats Republicans Hope to Win in '64 
. The "Primaries": Their Real Significance 

. How to Handle Money Now -- What Experts Say 
. Pres. Johnson, Business: New "Atmosphere" 


59. Now -- A "Harder Line" with Russia? 

60. How World Bankers View U.S. Money Problems 
61. Racial Troubles Behind the Iron Curtain 
62. Big Changes at the Service Academies 

65. Republican Candidate Party Leaders Want Now 


64. Stocks the Big Funds are Buying, Selling 
65. Communists' Next Move in Southeast Asia 
66. Race Issue: Do You Get Accurate Reports? 


67. Johnson's "Credo": From Exclusive Interview 


Every week U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT brings you 
news you can use, news you didn't know and can't get 
elsewhere. The editors not only report the news 
"behind" significant happenings. They go further and 
Seek to answer the questions raised in your mind: 
"What does this news mean to me? My work? My family?" 


You get fast-reading newsletter pages that give 
you a quick grasp of developments in every 
significant news area. Exclusive interviews with 
important newsmakers. Special reports based on weeks 
and months of study by experts. A swift-reading 
run-down of current trends in politics, foreign 
affairs, wages, prices, labor, science. 


WHY NOT FIND OUT how valuable U.S. NEWS & WORLD 
REPORT can be to you in the crucial months ahead? 
To give you the opportunity to do so, we are again 
making a special introductory offer. Here it is: 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply mail the coupon. It will bring you the 
next 26 weekly issues of U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
for the Trial Subscription price of only $2.87 (a 
substantial saving). You need not send any money 
now -- we'll be glad to bill you later. And your 
money will be cheerfully refunded at any time during 
your trial subscription if the magazine does not 
live up to your highest expectations. Thus you have 
nothing to lose by mailing the coupon below -- and 
we sincerely believe you have a great deal to gain. 
But do mail the Trial Subscription coupon NOW -- 
the very next issues will contain interesting reports 
about important developments and trends to watch 
in the coming months. U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 
Washington, D. C. 20037. 


U.S. News & World Report 


1396-52 24th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 


I want to find out whether your magazine can be as 
useful as you say. Please send it each week for the next 26 
weeks. You may send me a bill later for the trial subscrip- 
tion price of only $2.87 (a substantial saving). 

It is understood that my $2.87 will be refunded in full 
at any time during this trial subscription if I find that the 
magazine does not live up to my expectations. 
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FOUR ADDITIONAL ISSUES AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
— Check here if you are enclosing your check for $2.87 
WITH this coupon. That will save us considerable clerical and 
bookkeeping expense and we'll pass this saving on to you by 
sending you 4 additional issues, making it 30 issues instead of 
e GOUEBN the same money-back privilege mentioned above 
will apply. 
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Report on London 


in and share the costs of British 
independence instead of buying the 
y TFX from the United States. 


The very future of the British air 
industry is also seen to be involved. 
In the fight fop markets, even for 
small airliners like the BAC-111 and 
the Trident, where before, Britain 
with the Viscount was supreme, 


Fortune Teller? 


No, your Mutual Benefit Life agent is not a prophet — but he Britain now sees its industry in some 
can chart the financial moves you should make to insure a danger of being pushed out of busi- 
solid future for you and your family. This is his job and he 


ness by American competition. 


knows it well. With him he brings the lightning-fast accuracy Agreement with France 

of our “Electronic Analagraph.” It computes, scientifically, Britain meanwhile has teamed 

the funds which would be required for college, income for with France to build the supersonic 

R . Concorde. It has also teamed with 

your wife, and the best use of your assets for retirement. The 

“Electronic Analagraph" is an exclusive MBL service, along multistage rocket blasts off early in 

with our “Seven Significant Benefits." 1964 from Woomera). It is cut off 
dence only by its own continuing 
"special relationship" with the 

INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * SINCE 1845 | Vclopments may be expected this 
year in the French attitude to the 
approach to European unity can 
therefore be expected, in spite of the 
(who know the idea of ‘‘Europe’’ 
| cannot win an election). 





France in space (Europe's first 
from France in nuclear indepen- 
M U T U A L B E N E F T LI FE United States. But remarkable de- 
Common Market. A new British 
resounding denials of the politicians 


Ironically, Britain's aims in Eu- 
rope have been opposed in the past 
iby the United States, while con- 
siderable U.S. backing was being 
given to France. Yet it has been the 
aims of France that have proved in 
the end most completely irrecon- 
cilable with American policy. To- 
day Britain's objective is exactly 
the same as it has been: to fashion 
a single European industrial and 
commercial market with some, but 
only the minimum, political con- 
tent. The United States has steadily 
opposed this because it would erect 
a larger and more cohesive area of 
economic discrimination against the 
United States without providing any 
political advantages. After Brussels, 
will the United States continue to 
oppose it? 
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. ARTUR SCHNABEL / BEETHOVEN: The Complete Piano Sonatas 


A MILESTONE IN THE HISTORY OF RECORDED MUS/C—One of the most- 
wanted recordings of the century can once again be purchased by lovers of 
fine music. This is the definitive, authoritative interpretation by the artist who 
dedicated a lifetime to the study of these sonatas. A treasured possession ...a 
distinctive gift. Great Recordings of the Century * Angel Album GRM 4005 


Angel 








The only alternatives to a British 
"Europe" in the context of 1964, 
some Britons think, will be either an 
Anglo-French agreement, tending 
inevitably toward a more inde- 
pendent Europe, or American initia- 
tive to found an Atlantic community. 
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Believability— — 
A Unique Grip On Readers 





Believability has another controlling effect upon Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
In many readers’ minds there is an expectation not simply that they 
can believe what is offered in editorial and advertising content, but that 
very little will even appear which does not warrant serious attention, 
comprehension and belief. Humor, for example, makes some of our 
readers vaguely nervous, like a snicker in church; and our editorial 
research indicates that to these most-committed readers such things as 
stories about celebrities are only made meaningful through our super- 
imposition of a theme or psychological value judgment which relates the 
subject's adventures to cause-and-effect experience as the reader herself 
has observed it. 

Of course this means in turn that our editors do not regard them- 
selves as free to utilize all the known techniques of maximum reader 
appeal in fullest measure, since protection of the first aspect of reader 
attachment has seemed to us a more important requirement than exten- 
sion of the magazine's “reach” to a larger but less committed audience. 

Summing up this point: Believability gives this magazine a unique 
grip on readers — but a grip on fewer of them than a more casual 
or entertaining medium might at least try to attract. 


The above is an excerpt from an internal memorandum dated March 19, 
1961, from Editor Wade Nichols to the editorial and advertising staffs of 
Good Housekeeping. Its purpose was to restate the basic editorial platform 
of the magazine. Good Housekeeping feels it provides an insight, possibly 
of public interest, into the magazine's continuing editorial policies and 
functions as interpreted by its editor. 
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E DE GAULLE’s veto of Great Britain's 
entry into the European Common Market a year 
ago may well have marked a decisive turning 
point in the history of the Fifth Republic. Up 
until then the hand of Providence had more 
or less consistently favored De Gaulle. He was 
accepted, if at times reluctantly, as the only 
Frenchman who could keep France from civil war 
and extricate his country from the Algerian im- 
broglio. Since then things have not gone quite the 
way the General hoped, and he has come to be 
regarded as a thorn in the side of his allies. 


The one truth which seems to emerge from the 
events of 1963 prior to President Kennedy's 
assassination is that De Gaulle has been grad- 
ually working France into an isolation which is 
more precarious than splendid. 


Does De Gaulle's almost instantaneous decision 
to come to Washington personally for President 
Kennedy’s state funeral signify a new effort on the 
part of the General to mitigate certain unfortunate 
consequences which have flowed from his policies 
and a desire to achieve a more cordial relationship 
with President Kennedy’s successor? ‘The con- 
siderations which may have impelled De Gaulle 
to modify the world image of France and of himself, 
while not generally appreciated, are formidable 
indeed. 


The first of the General’s expectations last 
January was that Britain would be the chief suf- 
ferer from its exclusion from the European Eco- 
nomic Community. With each passing month 
its balance of trade would deteriorate, and the 
time would come when the British government, 
virtually forced to its knees by economic pressures, 
would have to accept the proposition tacitly laid 
down by De Gaulle in his encounter with Mac- 
millan at Rambouillet in December of 1962 — 
nuclear collaboration with France in return for 
British admission to the Common Market. 


By the end of 1963, however, Britain had ac- 
quired a new and more vigorous Prime Minister, 
and its industrial and trade prospects were 
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brighter than at the start of the year. France, on 
the other hand, was threatened by an incipient 
inflation, bedeviled by strikes and widespread so- 
cial unrest; and, notwithstanding a formidable 
stock of gold and dollar reserves in excess of four 
billion dollars, France’s imports were rising faster 
than its exports. 


The General’s second hope was that his close 
friend and admirer, Konrad Adenauer, would 
somehow manage to retain control in West Ger- 
many. This hope was formally dashed in May, 
when the German Christian Democratic Party 
finally forced the Chancellor to agree to resign. 
Neither the Chancellor's farewell trip to Paris in 
September nor his subsequent efforts to set himself 
up as a watchdog on his successor could detract 
much from the fact that a new team had taken 
over in Bonn, led by two men who have less en- 
thusiasm for Gaullism and its supranational trap- 
pings — Chancellor Ludwig Erhard and Foreign 
Minister Gerhard Schroeder. 


Even more serious from the General's point of 
view was the all but open rebuff administered to 
him by Moscow. The gratitude shown by the 
Kremlin for France's veto on Britain's admission 
to the Common Market proved to be short-lived. 
When De Gaulle unintentionally provoked a 
thirty-five-day strike on the part of 140,000 coal 
miners in February, Moscow came out openly in 
favor of the strikers, much to the General's annoy- 
ance. His irritation was heightened when the 
Kremlin established a direct telephone line with 
the White House and when Moscow signed the 
test-ban treaty in July. 


Overtures to Red China 


By late summer the idea, first launched by 
Pravda, that a Paris-Peiping axis was in the offing 
began to be taken seriously in Paris. Whether 
De Gaulle has ever put much faith in this kind 
of farfetched maneuver may be doubted, but 
it obviously suited his purposes to let the no- 
tion get around. When he received Chiang Kai- 
shek's foreign minister, Shen Ch'ang-huan, at the 
Elysée Palace in late August it was reported that 
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January 20, 1933: Alexander Woollcott returns from a trip to Europe. New England Life was in its 99th year. 
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1964 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Jgutnal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 

| informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 

— for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 

-~ Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-1 
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Report on Paris 


he had intimated to him that con- 
tinental China was a fact of interna- 
tional life too big to be consigned to 
diplomatic limbo forever. 


This was followed in September 
by the departure for Peiping of a 
French trade mission headed by 
Guillaume Georges-Picot, a former 
French minister to Mexico and 
Buenos Aires. The official purpose 
of the visit was to stimulate trade 
with China, which in 1962 amounted 
only to some $40 million, or less than 
one percent of France's total exports. 
But in the existing context it im- 
mediately took on a deeper signifi- 
cance, further accentuated by the 
visit made in October to Peiping 
by the former Prime Minister, Edgar 
Faure. 


Before leaving for Peiping, Faure 
was invited to a private luncheon at 
the Elysée Palace by De Gaulle and 
promised the same privileged treat- 
ment on his return. In Peiping he 
was given the V.I.P. treatment, put 
up in an official guesthouse instead 
of a hotel, and after long talks with a 
number of Red Chinese leaders, he 
was received in Shanghai by Mao 
Tse-tung himself. The publicized 
outcome of his visit was cautiously 
worded: the trip made Faure more 
conscious of the ‘‘affinities’’ exist- 
ing between France and China 
and rendered him ‘‘optimistic and 
confident." About what, was not 
specified. 


A Paris-Peiping axis is a palpable 
absurdity, as De Gaulle knows. On 
the other hand, a secret deal to re- 
unite and ‘“‘neutralize’’? Vietnam, 
underwritten by Peiping, New Delhi, 
and Paris, could be held up for in- 
ternational acclaim as a major feat 
of Gaullist diplomacy. It would 
constitute a first bold step along 
the road toward making De Gaulle 
the leader of the ‘‘uncommitted’’ 
neutral world against the dual he- 
gemony of Moscow and Washing- 
ton. 


Setback in Latin America 


In Latin America the year 1963 
brought De Gaulle scant solace. 
Last spring Paris was flooded with 
rumors that he was planning a major 
tour of that continent in 1964 for the 
purpose of wooing some twenty UN 


votes away from the United States 
to add to those of the fourteen 
French-speaking African countries 
which are susceptible to French in- 
fluence. In March President López 
Mateos of Mexico paid a state visit to 
Paris, and his country was awarded 
a $150 million loan which was hailed 
as the harbinger of a European 
Marshall Plan for Latin America. 
The Mexican state visit was to have 
been followed six months later by 
one made by President Goulart 
of Brazil. 


In February, however, France got 
involved in a ‘‘lobster war" with 
Brazil. The French ambassador in 
Brasilia was summoned home, and 
De Gaulle even dispatched a French 
warship to the South Atlantic to aid 
the Breton fishermen who had been 
threatened by Brazilian gunboats. 
The result was to cast a chill on 
French-Brazilian relations, and in 


October President Goulart an- 
nounced the cancellation of his 
European trip. ‘This unexpected 


setback does not mean that De 
Gaulle has abandoned the idea of a 
Latin-American trip. As President 
of the French Republic he owes re- 
turn visits to both Mexico and Peru, 
and there is some likelihood that he 
will visit them as well as Canada 
when he comes to the United States 
in the spring. 


The cost of travel 


The General has begun to dis- 
cover, however, that while such 
highly publicized visits may enhance 
his prestige abroad, they do not 
necessarily increase his popularity 
at home. The formal trips he made 
to Greece in May and to Iran in Oc- 
tober brought France few concrete 
results save a spate of flashy photo- 
graphs in the illustrated weeklies 
and a dash of exotic local color for 
the television screens. 


Such trips, furthermore, involve 
considerable expense. Secret service 
men had to be sent to Iran to assure 
the General’s safety; and the state- 
run radio and television network 
felt the occasion important enough 
to dispatch forty-seven reporters, 
cameramen, and technicians to cover 
the visit. Two daily flights of gov- 
ernment planes between the Air 
Force base at Istres (near Marseilles) 
and the airfields at Teheran and 
Isfahan were scheduled so that re- 
corded and filmed material could 


— What are the new President's 
attitudes towards business... 
taxes... foreign aid ? 
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The Atlantic Monthly Press 
and 
Little, Brown and Company 


are proud to he 
the American publishers of 


The Winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature 


George Seferis 
author of POEMS 


Translated from the Greek 
by Rex Warner 


This volume is the first comprehensive 
collection of his poetry to appear in the 
United States. At bookstores. $3.75 


“A thought-provoking, 
conscience-stirring 
book."—vANCE PACKARD 


All Honorable Men 


CORRUPTION AND COMPROMISE 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Walter Goodman 


“The characters whose shady ex- 
ploits are vividly described probably 
could be called ‘honorable’ because 
they were kind to old ladies, passed 
the plate in church, refrained from 
cracking children’s piggy banks or 
supported the proper civic activities, 


“But that is only one side of the 
coin, the author points out with dey- 
astating detail. The tarnished heroes 
of his book include the men found 
guilty of price-fixing in the electrical 
industry, intelligent and hitherto 
unblemished individuals who rigged 
television quiz shows, and public 
officials who used their offices to 
feather their own nests,"—Chicago 
Tribune 


At all bookstores * $5.95 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





Report on Paris 


be presented to ten million captive 
televiewers, who were asked to be- 
lieve that they were witnessing scenes 
of Oriental pageantry worthy of 
The Arabian Nights. 


De Gaulle’s popularity wanes 


How lasting and effective these 
efforts to create an illusion of power 
and grandeur will be, it is difficult 
to say. But it may be that the ini- 
tial charm is beginning to wear off. 
De Gaulle’s trip to the south of 
France in September came close to 
being a fiasco — the first time this 
has ever happened on a presidential 
visit. In more than one town in the 
Vaucluse, De Gaulle was offered a 
cold reception, and in Lyon, the 
third-biggest city in France, only 
nineteen out of sixty-one municipal 
councillors bothered to turn up to 
greet him when he was received at 
the Town Hall. ‘The streets were 
thinly lined with spectators, and 
whenever hostile posters were bran- 
dished their carriers were man- 
handled by the police. 


A bank employee named Duffaud 
who had the nerve to shout ‘‘De 
Gaulle à la porte" got a brutal blow 
in the eye from a truncheon, and 
when he came up before the judge 
several days later his face was so 
bruised and battered that he was 
almost unrecognizable. He was con- 
demned and fined for a charge 
which has been used with increasing 
frequency in Gaullist France — **of- 
fense to the Chief of State.” 


with the Fifth Republic; it existed 
also under the Fourth and the Third. 
In the eighty-five years from 1875 
to 1959, however, there were fewer 
than a dozen offenders, whereas in 
just four years under the Fifth Re- 
| public, one hundred and forty peo- 
ple have already been condemned 
for this offense. 


This crime is by no means new 
| 


The first cabinet meeting held 
after De Gaulle's return from his 
journey to the south was enough to 
make it clear that old age is not 
making the General any more tol- 
erant. After hearing a number of 
complaints about the lack of ob- 
jectivity of the French press in its 
reporting, De Gaulle ordered the 
| information minister, Alain Peyre- 





fite" 


fite, to read the riot act to insuffi- 
ciently zealous editors. This ex- 
traordinary injunction prompted the 
Paris satirical weekly Le Canard 
Enchainé to publish in its next issue 
a page entitled ‘“‘Le Canard empeyre- 
fulfilling the government’s 
prescriptions. The page included a 
public-opinion poll wryly purport- 
ing to show that 94 percent of the 
French were *'extremely happy" 
with De Gaulle, 22.5 percent were 
“very happy," 98 percent were 
"happier than ever," and only one 
half of one percent were merely 


“happy.” 


Resort to censorship 


This kind of satire seems to have 
had little effect in curbing the Gaull- 
ist regime’s continuing resort to 
censorship. In late October a Paris 
court sentenced the bookseller 
Claude Tchou to a $5000 fine for 
"outrage to morals,” and confiscated 
his connoisseur’s collection of erotic 
works, including poetry volumes by 
Aretino and Verlaine, Mallarmé 
and Ronsard. Just one week later 
the Ministry of the Interior seized 
all available copies of a book on the 
O.A.S., written by one of its former 


leaders, Jean-Jacques Susini, be- 
cause it contained embarrassing 
revelations about the — Gaullist 


cloak-and-dagger activities during 
the last murky stages of the Algerian 
uproar. 


The same day thousands of Sor- 
bonne students staged a noisy riot to 
protest the inadequacy of the mea- 
sures taken by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to meet one of the most acute of 
all internal French problems — a 
desperate shortage of classrooms, 
schools, and teachers for an ever- 
larger army of students. An unoff- 
cial tally put the strength of the 
rioters between three and four thou- 
sand. ‘Their shouts of ‘‘Down with 
De Gaulle?" and ‘‘Down with Fou- 
chet”? — De Gaulle's two-fisted but 
otherwise totally inexperienced edu- 
cation minister — alternated with 
cries for fewer bombs and more 
schools and amphitheaters. 


The fundamental dilemma re- 
mains unsolved: how to maintain a 
costly effort to impose the grandeur 
of France on a skeptical world with- 
out adding to a troublesome infla- 
tion and alienating a youthful popu- 
lation whose votes the Gaullist re- 
gime must have in order to survive. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM, THE EDITOR 


Children who need adoption 
SIR: 

On the basis of scattered incidents, 
statements taken out of context, and 
a few scare statistics thrown in for 
good measure, Rael Jean Isaac, in 
“Children Who Need Adoption" 
(November Atlantic), jumps to the 
conclusion that it is right and proper 
that the community put up with the 
. amateur placement of babies with- 
out any kind of control by an agency 
of the community to see that the 
rights of children to be placed in the 
" best possible homes are protected. 
Every community must find the 
answer to the problem that some 
children cannot stay with their nat- 
-ural parents but must have new 
homes. Someone must make a deci- 
sion as to what families can take on a 
child which does not start out as their 
own. In unprotected placements, 
that someone, be he doctor, lawyer, 
or casual acquaintance, makes such a 
decision using his own standards, 
which may or may not be just as 
middle-class as those the author at- 
— tacks. He, of course, may also be 
- influenced by other considerations — 
_ keeping a neurotic patient happy, 
helping out an important client, and 
so forth. Unfortunately, the black 
‘market is also not as defunct as the 
author apparently hopes. 

Mns. CLARENCE STEVENS 
Boulder, Colo. 


SIr: 

Rael Jean Isaac’s article on adop- 
tion will surely elicit a flood of letters 
from potential adoptive parents, 
such as my husband and myself, 
whose intentions were frustrated by 
* well-meaning social agencies. 

As I read the Isaac article, I kept 
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nodding my head in affirmation, as 
it so precisely described several bar- 
ricades that we encountered. 

For example, R. J. Isaac’s state- 
ment ‘‘an adoptive couple’s chance 
of acceptance by an agency is deter- 
mined not so much by objectively 


discoverable merits as potential 
parents as by luck — luck in being 
interviewed by a congenial agency 
staff member." 

When we applied to a Catholic so- 
cial agency in New York, we were as- 
signed a Puerto Rican social worker 
—I suppose because we have a 
Latin-sounding name and because 
we lived in the upper West side 
of Manhattan where many persons 
of Puerto Rican background live. 
This would be unimportant except 
that I, with my Irish-Anglo-Saxon 
background, and my husband, with 
his third-generation Italian back- 
ground, could establish no meeting 
ground with the young woman as- 
signed to us. 

I wanted to adopt a baby for a 
great many reasons, which I out- 
lined when I was interrogated on 
this poirit. It seemed that the inter- 
viewer thought there was only one 
valid reason, which she told us: 
“You should want a baby because 
you want to hug and kiss and love 
it.” 

She frequently chided us for be- 
ing ‘‘too intelligent” and frankly ad- 
mitted that she preferred applicants 
who were simpler, less complicated 
people. She was unnervingly direct 
in her conclusions about our atti- 
tudes and psychological states, and 
quite liberal in her discussions of 
persons who had won children or 
lost them through her godlike dis- 
positions. I found myself trying to 
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turn myself inside out to fill her 
specifications of a desirable mother. 
When my job kept me from keep- 
ing an appointment one day, my 
telephoned explanation and apology 
met with the accusation that I really 
wasn’t interested in adopting a child. 
It didn’t take many sessions of 
this treatment to discourage us. We 
just gave up after several interviews. 
Author Isaac has done a fine job 
in throwing light on this subject of 
the overwhelming power of social 
agencies and their fallible workers. 
Mns. E. PASTORE 
Sewickley, Penn. 


SIR: 

Rael Jean Isaac's cases are most 
likely true and may represent the 
average for adoption agencies. How- 
ever, we would like to point out that 
there are adoption agencies which 
use their rules with human under- 
standing and are sympathetic to 
both children and parents. One 
of these is the Children's Home 
Society of California. According to 
the Talbot-Perkins rules we were 
unsuitable as adoptive parents. We 
had three boys of our own (five, 
four, and two years old) and were 
able to have more; my wife was a 
registered nurse, was working part- 
time, and could not promise to give 
up her profession after adoption. We 
wanted to adopt a girl, any little 
girl who needed us, and after a few 
pleasant visits extending over a pe- 
riod of three months with our case- 
worker, we were blessed with Jill. 

Our girl was fifteen days old 
when we took her home (unusual, 
according to the article) and since 
then has progressed to above-average 
intelligence. Best of all is the daily 


While you're managing a coast-to-coast corporation... 
our unique "Financial Cabinet” is managing an aggressive 
investment program for you 
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Our unique “Financial Cabinet" had successful people like you in mind 
when they established our Special Management Service. This is a highly 
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miracle of seeing the love expressed 
between Jill and her three brothers. 
According to your article, all this 
would have been impossible. Our 
suggestion would be not to change 
the system but, rather, to have more 
agencies like the Children’s Home 
Society. 
Mr. AND Mrs. J. KENNEDY 
Wayland, Mass. 


“I, personally . . .? 


SIR: 

Hooray for Robert Fontaine! 

His piece, ‘‘First Catch Your 
Dog," in the November Accent on 


Living, has needed to be written for 


many, many years. And he has 
handled it superbly. 

A person doesn't necessarily have 
to dislike dogs to resent self-styled 


dog lovers who won't devote enough 


‘time to their pets to deter them from 


-becoming neighborhood nuisances. 


G. NoRMAN COLLIE 
Beach Haven Park, N. J. 


: SIR: 


The Atlantic gets better month 
by month. The articles in the No- 
vember Accent on Living by Charles 


- Morton (** The International Poultry 
Traffic") and Robert Fontaine alone 
were worth the price of the sub- 


scription. 
I loathe hackneyed phrases, except 
for ‘‘a fellow who hates dogs the 


. way he does can't be all bad." For 


more than a year we've had a gay 
time with a couple of red setters: 


- bites; visits to doctor (we pay); talks 


to police, dog officer, county dog 


_ officer; and still the rotten creatures 
run wild. The old one, crafty as his 
- owner, fawns on the dog officer. Our 
- oldest child says, ‘‘If I catch the vi- 
- cious one in our yard he'll go home 
in a coat of green paint." 


Since reading Jessica Mitford's 


article, **The Undertakers’ Racket,” 
in your June issue we have bought 
her book, and promptly cashed our 
insurance policy. Better we should 


enjoy the money than some under- 
taker. That ghastly carcass display 
reminds me slightly of the feature 
attraction at a hanging, but more 
of a Christmas boar — all you lack 
is a mouthful of apple. 
M. D. REAY 
Taunton, Mass. 


SIR: 

Marius Lodeesen's article (“TV 
‘in the Cockpit," November Atlantic) 
I feel presents an unwise solution to 


the perplexing problem of control- 
ling aircraft in this age of more and 
faster aircraft. 

He advocates a highly accurate 
system by which the pilot positions 
the aircraft at all times by watching 
a pen trace a line on a rotating map. 
Any instrument such as this is sub- 
ject to calibration error. I shudder 
to imagine the result of such a 
failure on a crowded airway. 

I agree completely that the entire 
system of air-traffic control needs 
modernizing. It seems to me that 
an improved system of centralized 
control is more desirable than many 
aircraft operating on an independent 
control system. 

Harry R. MaucANS, JR. 
Captain USAF Res, Senior Navigator 
Allanta, Ga. 


SIR: 

W. J. J. Gordon (“The Nobel 
Prize Winners," Novembeg, Atlantic) 
is a talented writer, whose satires 
ring with authenticity. I look for- 
ward to reading his stories for their 
humor as much as for their keen 
critique. However, after reading 
three consecutively misanthropic 
stories — ‘*The Nobel Prize Win- 
ners,’ **Mrs. Schyler’s Plot" (June), 
and “The Pures? (May, 1962) — I 
find myself wondering if Mr. Gordon 
doesn’t move in an unfortunate 
circle of lightweights. 

Some scientists (Ph.D. and other- 
wise) are mature citizens, whose 
wives and research directors don't 
lack moral fiber. In case Mr. Gor- 
don doubts this, I do invite him to 
visit a different kind of laboratory 
when he next visits in San Francisco. 


BuRTON E. VAUGHAN 
Castro Valley, Calif. 


SIR: 

Just a note to tell you how hilar- 
ious I think “Freud Frappé” by 
Rilyn Babcock was in the October 
Accent on Living. I was skimming 
through at the drugstore and started 
reading it on the spot; finally the 
clerk came over and read it over my 
shoulder, to see what was so funny. 

I would like to see more by the 
writer of that — She sweeps along 
like a small hurricane, and there 
are very, very few really wickedly 
funny women writers. 


PATRICIA SAMSON 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


SIR: 
May I express my deep and sin- 
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cere gratitude for the privilege of 
hearing your magazine read to me 
via the Talking Books. Your articles 
are most informative and very in- 
teresting. 

In the September issue, the ar- 
ticle on Mark Twain (*‘Mr. Dooley's 
Friends,’ by Finley Peter Dynne) 
was most enjoyable. In it there was 
a statement, ‘‘I could go on talking 
about Mark Twain — if I had some- 
one to listen." May I say Pll be 
glad to listen to more about Mark 
Twain. 

May I also express my appre- 
ciation to the two gentlemen who 
read that issue. They are excellent 
readers. 

It is wonderful of you to permit 
your magazine to be made up into 
records, and I wish most sincerely 
to express my deep gratitude to you 
for this privilege. It is one of my 
happiest relaxation times. 


MaunpE A. SHAW 
Portland, Ore. 


SIR: 

Let me add an unscientific post- 
script to Paul Dudley White's il- 
luminating article, Sudden Death," 
in the October issue. Such articles 
improve public relations with the 
medical profession. 

Correct me if I am wrong, but 
I submit that there is a secondary 
psychosomatic cause of sudden heart 
failures under sixty-five. It would 
be interesting to compare data in 
an upper-class Chinese society. In 
our rather insane industrial society 
even a technical man is finished at 
forty-five. At fifty-five the average 
man has raised his family, and his 
inner drive must recede with the 
perhaps unconscious awareness that 
he is no longer needed, and definitely 
not wanted, in the business world. 
Unless some other interest sustains 
him, he inwardly wanes rapidly. 
Add to this the usual shocks, and 
the sense of finality becomes acute, 
therefore fatal. I personally know 
several such case histories. 

In our disappearing subcultures 
where knowledge and age are valued 
you see many men doing fine work 
in their seventies. Alfred N. White- 
head was called to Harvard when 
past sixty and did much of his best 
work after that. He was only one 
of many working in a subculture 
where there was a high premium on 
experience and knowledge. 


BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER 
San Diego, Calif. 
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A MESSAGE FOR PARENTS—ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY... 


TO enjoy good health, children must learn to 
eat right—and parents must set the examples 


Ll MOST FAMILIES, what, as well as how, children eat is 
determined largely by the food habits and the super- 
vision of the parents. Basic food habits are usually estab- 
lished by the time the child enters school, and these 
. patterns for eating will be a very important factor in the 
measure of good health and happiness the individual 
achieves as a child, as a teen-ager, and as an adult. 

Eating right—or following good nutrition practices—is 
one of the important ingredients in building and maintain- 
ing a healthy body from infancy through old age. How 
well young bodies are built and how well they are main- 
tained through later years depends, to a very high degree, 
upon eating the right foods—right in both variety and 
quantity. 

Far too many parents either do not realize or overlook 
the damage that can occur when children do not learn 
good eating habits. Some children do not achieve all that 
they might in school and in other activities simply because 
their bodies are not properly nourished, and this happens 
in high income homes as well as in low income homes. 


CHILDREN NEED FIRM FOOD GUIDANCE 


The same parents who will spare no effort nor expense to 
give their children the very best possible start in life often- 
times neglect some of the most basic needs of childhood. 
Parents will gladly pay for swimming and dancing lessons, 
to have crooked teeth straightened, to provide the child 
with an abundance of stylish clothing, to have immuniza- 
tion against measles and smallpox and other diseases. 
Parents usually want to do everything anyone suggests to 
help their children, but all too often they overlook the 
very basic responsibility of teaching their children to eat 
right. And in this failure they may be depriving their 
children of much of the good life they want the children 
. to enjoy. 

— Some people believe that all that is necessary is to set 
a variety of foods before the children at mealtime and 
let the children select what they want. This theory that 
children will eat what their bodies require is discounted 
these days, and it has been clearly demonstrated that 
children must be taught, with a measure of parental firm- 
ness, to eat the right foods. 

It is certainly true that eating food is not simply a 
matter of satisfying nutritional requirements, for the oc- 
casions when food is consumed often take on important 
social and psychological meanings. Mealtime can be a 
. very pleasant occasion, and thereby encourage the young 
-to eat what has been prepared for them. Or the meal may 
be a period of family discord, which makes the eating of 
food much less pleasant and associates the food with un- 
happy memories. 


ADOPT AND FOLLOW A DEFINITE 

FAMILY FOOD PLAN 

Since children do learn most of their basic food habits 
at the family table, it is extremely important for parents 
to keep in mind that the most effective way to teach the 
young is to set a good example for them to follow. Parents 
who eat right, who follow the very simple rules for con- 
suming a well balanced diet, will find it much easier to 
convince their children to eat right. 


The Daily Food Guide which nutritionists have devel- 
oped should be important in meal planning in every home, 
and the whole family should be alert to the Guide so that 
meals and snacks eaten away from home are considered 
part of the daily food plan. The Guide is easy to follow 
and allows for very enjoyable eating. It suggests selecting 
foods from four major groups: 


Milk and Dairy Foods: Children and teen-agers should 
have at least three glasses of milk each day (or its equiva- 
lent in such dairy foods as cheese and ice cream). Adults 
should have at least two glasses of milk each day. Milk is 
an important source of essential food nutrients required 


by all ages. 


For example, two eight-ounce glasses of milk provide 
for an adult man 25% of his daily protein needs (and this 
is very high quality protein); 7176 of the calcium (which 
adults need to keep bones strong even after growth stops, 
as well as for other vital processes) ; 1576 of the vitamin A 
(which, among other things, helps to keep mucous mem- 
branes healthy and resistant to infection); 4676 of the 
riboflavin (which aids cells in using oxygen and which 
helps keep the tongue, lips, and skin healthy); 10-12% of 
the thiamine (which helps keep the nervoussystemhealthy 
and prevent irritability); 10-13% of the calories (which 
are essential, of course, and become undesirable only 
when we consume too many !). 


Percentages for an adult woman are slightly higher in 
each case because the adult female has lower nutrient re- 
quirements than the man, but two glasses of whole milk 
still provide only 14-18% of the daily calorie needs for 
an adult woman. Calories in milk are often called ‘armored 
calories" because they provide so many essential food 
nutrients, unlike some foods with "naked calories" that 
add no other nutrients. 


Meat, Fish, Poultry, Eggs: Two or more servings each 
day from this food group provide additional high quality 
protein, iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. 

Vegetables and Fruits: Four or more servings help as- 
sure adequate intake of vitamins and minerals. Selections 
should include a citrus fruit or vegetable rich in vitamin C 
and a dark-green or deep-yellow vegetable rich in vitamin A. 
To encourage children to learn to eat fruits and vegetables, 
try the many varieties available. 


Breads and Cereals: Four or more servings each day 
from this group provide protein, iron, B-vitamins, and 
calories. 


Following the Daily Food Guide is easy. Foods may 
be selected to satisfy a wide variety of tastes, and eating 
can be an enjoyable occasion for all. The Guide is good 
insurance that the whole family will be eating right. For 
your free copy of FAMILY FEEDING FOR FITNESS AND FUN, 
which includes a copy of the Daily Food Guide, write to 
the Public Information Department, American Dairy 
Association, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


An american dairy association 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT AND THE PERIL POINT 


BY J. DAVID STERN 


Born in Philadelphia and a graduale of the University of Pennsylvania, J. Davin STERN began his career 


in journalism in 1908. Four years later he bought the New Brunswick times, the first of a string of papers 


across the country whose fortunes he directed in a liberal tradition. As publisher of the Philadelphia RECORD 


and the New York post, he became a power in Easlern polilics and a close friend and adviser of FDR. 


$; a man had twenty pounds a year and spent 
nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and sixpence, 
he would be happy, but if he spent twenty pounds 
sixpence, he would be miserable. 

Thus Mr. Micawber expounded his theory of 
economics to David Copperfield. In modern 
terms: Balance the budget and all is well; unbal- 
ance it on the minus side and you are on the road 
to hell. 

My generation (I am seventy-seven years old) 
was brought up on this theory, buttressed by 
eighteenth-century maxims in Poor Richards Al- 
manack, such as: ‘“The first [vice] is running in 

debt,” **Beware of little expenses; A small leak will 
sink a great ship,” and many others of the same ilk. 
(Nor are these eighteenth-century proverbs entirely 
forgotten. Printing Industries of New York recently 
sent Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, a specially printed, deluxe 
book of Ben Franklin's warnings against debt.) 

Bankers swelled the chorus. They extolled thrift 
and savings accounts, discouraged debt. In those 
days banks did not have small-loan departments. 
Small loans were left to ‘“‘loan sharks," who charged 
exorbitant interest and were less respectable than 
pawnbrokers. Only the improvident patronized 
stores which gave long-term credit. 

Conditioned by such propaganda, I was scared 
when I borrowed $10,000 to buy my first newspaper 
in 1912. It did not lead to disaster. Having made 


this first plunge, I kept on going deeper and deeper 
into debt during my thirty-five years of publishing 
seven newspapers. When I retired in 1947 my 
newspapers, radio station, and paper mill owed 
$5,500,000. My debt had increased 550-fold, but 
the value of my properties had grown almost a 
thousand-fold, from $12,500 to $12 million. So 
there was a margin left for old age. 

My experience was not unusual. Most businesses 
borrow to expand. Credit has been as essential to 
industrial growth as were steam and electric power. 
Look over the balance sheets of giant corporations, 
the ‘‘blue chips," in Wall Street parlance. They 
all are in debt. 

Our point of view has changed. Debt has become 
respectable, not only for the businessman but for 
the householder. Installment buying is a major 
force in our economy. ‘The government encour- 
ages newlyweds to start their married life in a home 
bought for next to nothing down and with a forty- 
year mortgage. Through its Small Business Ad- 
ministration it helps small enterprises to grow by 
going into debt. And the banks have changed 
their tune. Now they advertise and promote small 
loans more than savings accounts. Debt is no 
longer regarded as evil in itself. It is what you do 
with the money after you borrow it that really mat- 
ters; how well you invest and not the fact of bor- 
rowing is the true yardstick. 

In our expanding economy Micawber seems for- 


Copyright ©) 1963, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. 
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gotten — except in one most important instance. 
When the federal government debt is at issue, 
Micawber’s ghost walks again and resurrects the 
ancient shibboleths. A protean ghost, it usually 
assumes the form of an elder statesman to croak, 
* Debt will ruin the nation." It has been repeating 
that refrain as far back as I can remember. Sixty 
years ago it was predicting that a $500 million 
appropriation for the Panama Canal would bank- 
rupt the country. Thirty years ago, taking the form 
of General Robert E. Wood, president of Sears 
Roebuck, it went about the nation alerting the 
populace to the danger of President Roosevelt's 
profligacy. In the guise of General Wood, Micaw- 
ber's ghost ended every speech with a warning that 
when the federal debt reached $25 billion, the 
dollar would be worthless. While performing this 
Paul Revere stunt the ghost pointed with pride to 
President Hoover, who balanced the budget, 
achieved a billion-dollar surplus, and reduced the 
national debt during the first three years of his 
Administration. Readers over fifty remember what 
happened in 1932. At the same time, General 
Wood, in the flesh, was borrowing money in order 
to expand his company into the largest retail or- 
ganization in the world. 


bs ni ghost warns us that the spendthrift 
Democratic Administration is leading the gov- 
ernment into bankruptcy. And our newspapers 
and magazines, largely controlled by ultraconserva- 
tive wealth, give the front page to this foreboding. 

Typical of this concerted effort to scare the living 
daylights out of the average citizen was the lead 
article in the Reader's Digest for May, 1963, entitled 
“The Real Truth About the Federal Budget." 
“Incredible. Inviting disaster. Staggering,” shouts 
the ghost from the floor of Congress, this time in the 
guise of Congressman Clarence Cannon, chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, a fitting 
embodiment of Micawber’s shade since Cannon is 
almost as old as Micawber and a character straight 
out of Dickens. 

By the end of the Reader’s Digest article the ghost 
has assumed an even more appropriate corporeal 
form, that of Senator Harry F. Byrd, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, boss of Virginia, 
and president of the Micawber Chowder and 
Marching Club, which proudly flaunts its slogan, 
“Debt is a dirty word." So faithful is Byrd to Mi- 
cawber’s theory of economics that he has forbidden 
the state of Virginia to contract any more debt. 
As a result, Virginia’s cities and counties must 
finance essential public works, schools, water, sew- 
ers, and so forth, at much higher rates of interest 
than the state could command. So Byrd’s loyalty 


to Micawber is costing his fellow citizens many 
millions of dollars a year. Virginia lags behind 
other states in urgently needed improvements, and 
some of the leaders in Byrd’s own organization are 
in open revolt. What does the ghost, posing as 
Byrd, have to say at the close of the article? — 
“This loose spending must stop." No matter how 
many shapes the ghost takes, it is consistent. 

Another typical Micawber article was the lead 
in the Saturday Evening Post of May 18, 1963. The 
title “Spending into Trouble’’ is followed by a sub- 
head “We are stealing from our grandchildren 
in order to satisfy our desires of today." ‘This time 
the ghost speaks through President Eisenhower. 
Like the Reader’s Digest tirade, it is packed with 
half truths and forebodings of doom from debt. 
Neither these two pieces nor any of the warnings 
which clutter our press give comparative statistics 
on which an intelligent appraisal of the national 
debt can be based. Nor do they measure the 
national debt against growth in business, wealth, 
and population. 

Without some frame of reference, discussion of the 
debt is meaningless. Such attacks on the Kennedy 
Administration’s fiscal policy are tedious repe- 
titions of Micawber’s theory: balance the budget 
or ruin. 

What are the facts? 

The nation is growing faster than its debt. 

Its debt is shrinking in proportion to its wealth 
and ability to pay. 

As a result of World War II, our national debt 
in 1947 was $257 billion. That was 10 percent 
more than the gross national product, or total 
business done in that year. In 1962 the national 
debt was 55 percent of the gross national product, 
proportionately half as much as it had been fifteen 
years before. 

The GNP is a useful yardstick for economists. 
But let us use a more familiar tape measure: take- 
home pay, or personal income after taxes, or ““per- 
sonal disposable income," as the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers calls it. 

In 1947 the national debt was 151 percent of 
net personal disposable income; in 1962, 80 percent. 
Here are the figures of the Administrations from 
Truman through Eisenhower to Kennedy: 


NATIONAL NET DISPOSABLE PERCENTAGE OF 


DEBT PERSONAL INCOME NATIONAL DEBT 
(billions) (billions) TO PERSONAL 
INCOME 
1947 $257 $170.1 151% 
1952 267.4 258.7 112% 
1957 215 308.8 90% 
1962 304 382.7 80% 


Not only is the national debt decreasing in rela- 
tion to personal income and volume of business; it 


p 


is also decreasing in proportion to population. 
Since 1947 the population has increased 29 percent, 
the’ national debt 18 percent. The above figures 
can be restated on a per capita basis as follows: 


PER PER PERCENTAGE 
CAPITA CAPITA OF PER CAPITA 
PERSONAL NATIONAL DEBT TO PER 
POPULATION INCOME DEBT CAPITA INCOME 
1947 144,126,000 $1180 $1783 151% 
1952 156,947,000 1521 1700 — 1129; 
1957 171,278,000 1803 1600 81% 
1962 186,591,000 2051 1600 78% 


We can translate this table into the budget prob- 
lems of a family of five. Mr. and Mrs. John Doe 
and their three children consider the household 
budget. ‘‘In fifteen years our debts are down," says 
Mr. Doe. “From $8900 to $8000," complains Mrs. 
Doe. “I don't call that much." **But at the same 
time my take-home pay has nearly doubled," re- 
plies Mr. Doe. ‘‘So we are really much better off. 
By budgeting ten percent of the family income we 
could pay off all our debts in eight years. It would 
have taken twice as long at the rate we were going 
fifteen years ago. That's progress." 

As far as the national debt is concerned, we are 
certainly making progress. But during the past 
fifteen years corporate debt has increased 204 
percent; personal debt, including home mortgages, 
389 percent; state and local government debt 400 
percent. These facts are never mentioned when 
Micawber's ghost damns the national debt. We 
will now all rise while the ghost leads us in singing 
the patriotic song: ‘“Debt’s OK, in every way, for 
everyone, but not for Uncle Sam." 

Without considering the income and resources of 
a debtor it is impossible to calculate whether his 


'debt is too great. I am reminded of a profound 


question, worthy of an elder statesman, pro- 
pounded by my granddaughter, aged six. 

“How much is too much?” she asked. 

« ‘Too’ and ‘much’ are connecting words," I ex- 
plained. ‘‘Meaningless unless hooked to things 
or ideas. A pile of hay might be too much for a 
horse, too little for an elephant. Five pieces of 
candy are too many for you, too few for your birth- 
day party." 

This is childish talk, but no more childish than 
debates in Congress on setting a fixed-dollar limit 
to the national debt, rather than a limit based on 
a percentage of GNP, national income, or some 
other composite frame of reference. 


W. is the public kept in ignorance of the com- 
parative statistics which would enable it to judge 
for itself the financial state of the nation? I have 
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already mentioned one reason. Our communica- 
tions are controlled by wealthy ultraconservatives 
who are congenitally allergic to government spend- 
ing. Another reason is that our articulators, the 
columnists who write so entertainingly, the com- 
mentators who talk so glibly, are, generally speak- 
ing, weak on figures. They avoid statistics and per- 
centages. Their excuse is that the public would not 
understand or be interested. I have long felt that 
they do not give their audience credit for the in- 
telligence with which it is endowed. 

But the chief fault lies with the present Admin- 
istration, which has done little to counteract con- 
servative propaganda. In one address, President 
Kennedy did compare the national debt to the 
gross national product, but he neglected to explain 
GNP, a technical term familiar to less than a tenth 
of his audience. Nor, as far as I have been able to 
discover, has any other spokesman for the Adminis- 
tration discussed the relative size of the national 
debt against any frame of reference. 

Under these circumstances it is easy for Micaw- 
ber’s ghost to rouse the rabble by denouncing 
federal spending and debt, which imply more taxes. 
Even though the present proposal is to borrow to 
lower taxes, conservatives growl their disapproval 


just as Pavlov’s dogs responded with conditioned re- 


flexes. And why does this difficult ghost haunt the 
United States instead of his native land where the 
debt burden is proportionately double the amount 
in this country and yet is not a political issue? 

The ghost is also helped by the awesome words 
‘billion dollars," a frightening sum of money to the 
individual. For Uncle Sam, $1 billion is the equiva- 
lent of $100 for a family with an income of $8550 
— slightly more than one percent of the income. To 
counteract the billion-dollar scare propaganda, the 
Administration must drive home lessons in propor- 
tion and take the bigness out of **billion" by homely 
contrast of government finance with everyday 
transactions. To give an example: a country den- 
tist, with an income of $10,000, asks his bank for a 
$1000 loan. 

“What for?" asks the village banker, not like big- 
city bankers, who nowadays lend without asking. 
Besides, he is suffering from a toothache, which 
makes him momentarily disinclined to grant a loan, 
even to a Rockefeller. 

“To modernize my office," the dentist replies. 

«Why go heavier into debt?" the banker snarls. 
«You still owe on your home and car." 

*With better equipment I could increase my 
practice," the dentist explains. “‘l could treat pa- 
tients more quickly and with less pain." The phrase 
‘with less pain" gets the banker where it hurts, and 
the loan is granted. 

The proposal to borrow $11 billion to stimulate 
business by lowering taxes is in about the same 
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proportion to government income as the dentist’s 
loan to his income. And the Administration’s plan 
is designed to alleviate some of the pains with which 
the body politic is presently afflicted — unemploy- 
ment, depressed areas, racial tensions. Only in a 
period of full employment can we hope to make any 
real progress in upgrading the employment of 
minority groups, which is one of the essentials in 
solving the racial problem. 

Even a banker, grouchy with a toothache, would 
not denounce the dentist's loan as spending “‘into 
decadence and peril" But those are the words 
Micawber’s ghost, speaking through Eisenhower, 
used to describe President Kennedy’s plan. And 
nowhere in the many attacks do I find mention, let 
alone consideration, of the ills and injustices which 
the plan is designed to cure. 

Most men of wealth, particularly those who 
started poor and acquired affluence late in life, are 
emotional about money. It is hard for them to 
think objectively about the magic force which 
changed their lives. This King Midas syndrome 
explains their aversion to John Maynard Keynes, 
greatest economist of the twentieth century. Keynes 
defined money as a no-par share in the purchasing 
power of a nation, an abstraction, an entry on a 
bank ledger. Such a concept is anathema to Midas, 
who harbors the subconscious desire to possess 
money he can bite. Keynes held that a nation in 
depression should borrow and spend more than its 
income. President Franklin D. Roosevelt took his 
advice. He incurred deficits for unemployment re- 
lief and public works, which were factors in curing 
the Depression. 

Many a business has gone into debt to rescue itself 
from decline. In 1933, at the height of the Depres- 
sion, my competitors stopped all circulation pro- 
motion. I borrowed $250,000 to put a couple of 
hundred unemployed to work soliciting subscrip- 
tions for the Philadelphia Record. ‘To borrow wisely, 
at the right time, is the key to many a business suc- 
cess. Commodore Vanderbilt said, ‘‘A millionaire 
isn’t the man who has a million but the man who 
can borrow a million." 

President Eisenhower writes, “I know that the 
economic theorists [have] convinced themselves 
that what . . . counts is the relationship between 
the debt and the gross national product. . . . As 
long as the debt doesn't grow out of proportion to 
the gross national product, they believe, the coun- 
try will remain in sound financial condition. But 
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what they don't point out is that nobody really 
knows where this theoretical peril point might be." 

There is a peril point in nearly everything we do, 
but if that were to keep us from doing, we would be 
a backward nation. There is a peril point in pio- 
neering, and some of our Founding Fathers got 
mighty close to it. There is a peril point in drink- 
ing, so we were persuaded to try prohibition. ‘There 
is a peril point in swimming out into the ocean. If 
you haven't strength to return, you drown. 

Because we sent General Eisenhower what he 
needed to win the war, the national debt rose to 
110 percent of GNP. Perhaps we were approaching 
the “peril point." But no one suggested cutting 
down our shipments of ammunition. 

Now the national debt is 55 percent of GNP, so 
we are far from the peril point. The real peril is 
that federal, state, and local taxes take too large a 
percentage of national income and thus retard eco- 
nomic growth. The Presidents Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers figures that we are approaching that 
peril point. It wants to avoid it by lowering taxes. 
If this tactic stimulates the economy, reduces un- 
employment, absorbs the teen-agers entering the 
labor field in greater numbers each year, the GNP 
will soar well over $600 billion, and the govern- 
ment’s income will exceed its budget. That should 
make everybody happy, including Micawber's 
ghost. 

The debate as to which comes first, balancing the 
budget according to Micawber or balancing the 
economy according to Keynes, is not an abstract 
controversy. It is fundamental to the immediate 
problems which vex the nation today. If President 
Eisenhower is looking for peril points, he can find 
them in a growing population with a static economy. 

If your only excuse for shouting 'ífire" in a 


theater is that you do not like the actors, you are, 


going to spend a long time in jail. Shout “‘ruin and 
disaster" about the state of the nation and the First 
Amendment will protect you, even if you have as 
little reason to cry your alarm as when you cried 
“fire”? because you disapproved of the actors. 

The peril point is not in the budget but in the 
minds of reactionaries. As Senator Joseph S. Clark 
of Pennsylvania has said, ‘‘Perhaps no topic [na- 
tional debt] in our time has been the victim of so 
much nonsense." 

Our nation is growing faster than its debt. Those 
words are the magic formula to lay Micawber's 
ghost. 
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A member of the edilorial board of the New York times, who has been consulled in many an arburalion, 
A. H. Raskin is keenly aware of the problems which the threats of automation and unemployment have 
imposed on the unions and on management. This is the fourth in his series of articles on the nation’s 


biggest labor unions. His next will deal with the longshore and maritime unions. 


‘ie International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the nation’s biggest, strongest, and most in- 
vestigated union, is a monument to the sweet uses of adversity, a testimonial to the proposition 
that nothing succeeds like bad publicity. For nearly seven years all the awesome powers of the 
federal government, reinforced by every instrument of mass communication, have been focused 
on the destruction of the union’s iron-fisted president, James R. Hoffa. Yet both Hoffa and the 
Teamsters have prospered, while the AFL-CIO, which cast them out as a disgrace to organized 
labor, is sunk in bureaucratic torpor. 

True, this inverted morality play is not over, and the implacable resolve of Attorney General 
Kennedy to ‘‘get Hoffa” creates a better-than-even chance that the cocky Teamster chief will 
eventually wind up in jail — an ambition to which Mr. Kennedy's brother, the President, 
dedicated himself in the 1960 campaign. But, whatever the position of the players when the 
final curtain comes down, the factors that have enabled the union led by Hoffa to grow bigger 
and vastly more powerful in the face of the most sustained, most widespread public hostility 
ever concentrated on a single labor organization provide an insight into the power structure of 
our economic society that is as disturbing as it is illuminating. 

The 20,432 pages of testimony about labor-management malpractices gathered by the Mc- 
Clellan Committee in its three years of televised hearings contribute only foggily to this insight, 
even though they, and the criminal proceedings against Hoffa they engendered, represent the 
start and finish of most evaluations of the Teamsters as a social force. 

The important thing about the Teamsters is not Hoffa's web of underworld associations or 
his contempt for conventional standards of union ethics, but the extent to which his code is 
accepted uncomplainingly, even enthusiastically, by the members of his union and the great 
bulk of the employers in his industry, to say nothing of many leaders of the federation, which has 
labeled him a pariah. Of parallel importance — and more menacing still in their economic 
implications — are the strategic command that the union's 1,500,000 members give Hoffa over 
the country's distribution lifeline and the influence he is thus in a position to exert over most 
other unions and industries. 
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This year Hoffa confidently looks forward to 
putting the capstone on an edifice he has been 
building, brick by brick, for nearly a quarter cen- 
tury — the achievement of the first nationwide 
trucking contract. This, as his enemies never tire 
of pointing out, would put him in a position to stop 
a million local and long-distance trucks with a 
single strike order. But Hoffa ridicules such fears. 
His success in using divide-and-conquer tactics to 
play the selfish interests of one group of truck own- 
ers against those of another has left him sublimely 
sure that he can always get what he wants without 
paralyzing the nation. 


There is nothing vainglorious about this belief, 


nor does it represent the zenith of Hoffa’s ambitions. 
On the contrary, the projected national trucking 
agreement is merely the underpinning for a far more 
pretentious structure of interrelated industry-wide 
union contracts — all of which would expire at the 
same time — through which the Teamsters could 
extend their economic leverage into the domain of 
unions in every field dependent on trucking. 

Since there is nothing, from baby’s milk to rock- 
ets for Project Apollo, that does not move at some 
stage by truck, the range of potential alliances is as 
broad as the economy. No farm, factory, store, or 
warehouse would be untouched. In a period when 
automation is circumscribing the size of most other 
unions and the effectiveness of their strike weapon, 
many are likely to find singularly appealing the 
opportunity to have their bargaining objectives 
underwritten by the Teamsters’ undiminished eco- 
nomic muscle. The price of partnership in sacrifice 
of autonomy may be high, but not too high for 
unionists who feel disarmed by the inadequacy of 
their defenses against the job-killing impact of 
changing technology. 

The dream of such a labor superfederation, with 
the Teamsters as its sparkplug, is Hoffa’s dream, 
but the power on which it is based is the Teamsters’ 
power, and it would not evaporate if the restless, 
ruthless Hoffa were swept out of the driver’s seat 
and into a federal penitentiary. The idea and the 
machinery to implement it would remain as Hoffa’s 
legacy, a testament to a brain as cunning and re- 
sourceful as that of any builder of our gigantic cor- 
porate complexes in public utilities, railroads, or 
manufacturing. 


tX MAKE sense out of the Humpty-Dumpty ver- 
sion of the Horatio Alger story that is the career of 
Jimmy Hoffa, it is instructive to look back thirty 
years into the history of both Hoffa and his union. 
Hoffa called his first strike when he was eighteen 
years old, a tough kid who had to quit school after 
the ninth grade. He was unloading freight cars on 
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the platform of the Kroger grocery warehouse in 
Detroit. It was 1932, the depth of the Depression, 
and the pay was thirty-two cents an hour — when 
there were cars to unload. ‘‘The rest of the time 
you just sat around, waiting for- more boxcars to 
come in.”’ 

Detroit was a citadel of the open shop. There was 
no United Auto Workers at General Motors or 
Ford or anywhere else. ‘Talking union was a sure 
way to lose your job and be blacklisted for any 
other. But Hoffa did not scare easy, then or now. 
“I got interested in unions because we were getting 
kicked around. We started talking about it on the 
sly. We got four other people together who agreed 
to be leaders, and we talked it up." 

The instinct for the jugular that has always been 
the foundation of Hoffa's economic strategy mani- 
fested itself in his first engagement with Kroger. 
He decided that timing had to be the key for a 
successful strike, one that would be over almost 
before it began. His moment came when a carload 
of strawberries rolled up to the warehouse. The 
workers folded their arms, and Hoffa notified man- 
agement that the workers had formed an inde- 
pendent union and would not go back to work until 
it was recognized. The company wilted before 
the strawberries did. The strike was over in less 
than an hour, and the strawberries became Hoffa's 
launching pad to the top rung of unionism. 

It was a rough ascent, and long before he reached 
the top, Hoffa had developed a cynical conviction 
that nothing in our society was fair, least of all the 
forces of law and order. ‘‘The police would beat 
your brains in for even talking union," he recalls. 
“The cops harassed us every day. If you went on 
strike, you got your head broken." 

When he took over Detroit's two puny, debt- 
encumbered locals of the Teamsters Union, the 
truck owners sent goons to smash his office furni- 
ture, to plant dynamite in his car, and to rough him 
up. “There was only one way to survive — fight 
back. And we used to slug it out on the streets. 
They found out we didn't scare." | 

Not all his battles were with the employers and 
the police. His bellicose ways did not endear him 
to the deadhead leaders of the international union 
in the Midwest; they turned a deaf ear to his appeals 
for organizational and strike support. Out of it all 
came the central guiding principle of Hoffa's life: 
You get what you take. Nobody gives you any- 
thing except what you fight for. 

But Hoffa never would have climbed very far 
in his ascent to power if he had confined his concept 
of fighting to the rule of club and claw. His fists 
were, and have remained, a prized part of his 
arsenal; musclemen have always been prominent 
in his entourage. But with this reliance on brute 
force has gone an extraordinary deftness in the 


manipulation of power. He has played employer 
against employer, union against union, with a sense 
of realpolitik equaled only by the most accomplished 
of world diplomats. 

Characteristically, he took as mentor in evolving 
his anatomy of power a unionist whose ideas of the 
end uses of power were 180 degrees removed from 
his own. Farrell Dobbs, a Minneapolis Teamster 
leader in the turbulent years when Hoffa was slug- 
ging his way up in Detroit, was the author of the 
centralized bargaining strategy so successfully em- 
ployed by Hoffa to consolidate power in his hands. 

An exquisite irony, worthy of extended study 
in a graduate school of political science, is embod- 
ied in Hoffa’s emergence as the implementer and 
perpetuator of the Dobbs economic theories. Dobbs 
was a political idealist, so devoted to the precepts 
of proletarian revolution preached by Leon Trotsky 
that he quit the union at the peak of his prestige 
and four times made the forlorn race as presidential 
candidate of the Socialist Workers Party. Hoffa, 
whose bleak view of idealistic motivation is summed 
up in the observation, ‘‘everybody has his price," 
has always put politicians in the forefront of the 
“for sale’? category. His scorn for “‘longhairs’’ and 
*save-the-world" types is unreserved. 


s distinctive new element that Dobbs and 
his Trotskyite associates in Minneapolis — Vince, 
Miles, and Grant Dunne — introduced into Team- 
ster tactics was the organization of long-distance 
truck drivers as the integrating element in bringing 
all trucking in the Midwest under standard union 
agreements. The concept of area-wide negotiations 
was alien to Teamster tradition in that period. 
The union was a relatively loose confederation of 
local baronies, each sovereign unto itself. Daniel 
Tobin, then the union's president, was a man of 
substance at the White House and in the councils 
of the American Federation of Labor. He was 
closer than any other labor leader to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and he bossed William 
Green, the Milquetoast head of the AFL, with 
shameless arrogance. But he walked softly in the 
presence of the men who exercised imperial rule 
over the big Teamster units in New York, Chicago, 
and other major cities. 

They operated in a dog-eat-dog industry, with 
thousands of small employers devoting much of 
their energy to trying to steal business from one 
another. Some of the fleet owners were former rum- 
runners and hijackers forced to go legitimate — 
but not very — by the repeal of the Volstead Act. 
Under-the-table agreements to get an edge on 
labor costs were frequent. So were payofls to every- 
one from union business agents to the cop on the 
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beat. No one paid much attention to unionizing 
over-the-road drivers; the great bulk of long-haul 
freight still moved by rail, and the union hierarchy, 
from Tobin down, viewed the highway drivers and 
the fly-by-night truckers for whom they worked as 
riffraff unworthy of enrollment under the Teamster 
banner. 

Not so the politically oriented Dobbs and the 
Dunne brothers. They had used the technique of 
the general strike to obtain total domination of 
the trucking industry in Minneapolis; they counted 
on the over-the-road drivers to serve as evangels of _ 


. their brand of unionism through a much broader 
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area. The initial reaction from the parent union 
was frosty; it sent in strong-arm squads to discour- 
age the expansionist move of the Minneapolis local. 

Whether Hoffa came as enemy or ally in the first 
instance is lost in the haze of history, written and 
rewritten. Paul Jacobs, director of the trade-union 
study project of the Center for the Study of Demo- 


‘cratic Institutions, who was a young Trotskyite 


on the fringes of the Dobbs-Dunne organization in 
the mid-thirties, recalls Hoffa as a member of a 
goon squad sent in by Teamster headquarters to 
help smash the Trotskyite hold on the local. Hof- 
fas own version, as told to Ralph and Estelle 
James of the University of California's Institute of 
Industrial Relations, is that he came as the most 
junior of a little band of Midwestern Teamster offi- 
cials that gave the Dobbs enterprise support from 
the start. 

In any event, Hoffa was quick to grasp the po- 
tentialities of the network Dobbs was threading 
together. The Minneapolis leader got a somewhat 
flickering green light from Tobin in 1937 to or- 
ganize over-the-road drivers, and he speedily 
formed a central council to seek uniform wages, 
hours, and working conditions throughout the 
Middle West. Adroit use of the leverage afforded 
him by the weakness of the employer associations in 
the industry, the vulnerability of individual com- 
panies to selective strikes in their unionized termi- 
nals, and the necessity for “‘interlining’’ transcon- 
tinental shipments from one regional carrier to 
another brought Dobbs a whirlwind victory — at 
the cost of only one serious strike, in Nebraska. 

By the end of 1939 he had cemented his hold on 
the Central States and was reaching out for new 
territories in the Southwest to bring under the 
umbrella of the standardized agreement. But vic- 
tory had lost its savor for Dobbs. His mind was on 
the war clouds gathering over Europe. Spurning 
Tobin’s proffer of a post as international vice presi- 
dent, he resigned to devote all his energies to the 
Socialist Workers Party and to keeping this country 
out of war. 

His heir, after a brief interregnum, was Jimmy 
Hoffa, and the Central States Drivers Council has 
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become Hoffa's chariot to power, the generator of 
the national contract through which he hopes to 
unify the standards of 400,000 drivers from coast to 
coast this year. The freewheeling adjustments he 
has made in the Dobbs pattern have been detailed 
by Professor James and his wife in two remarkable 
articles published last year in Industrial Relations, 
a University of California journal. 

Hoffa gave them an access, more direct than any 
other outsiders have been allowed, to the inner 
workings of the negotiating and grievance machin- 
ery on which he relies to dominate both industry 
and union. They set forth their findings with the 
clinical detachment of medical researchers describ- 
ing the spread of cancer through a body. ‘There is 
none of the melodrama of the McClellan hearings, 
no moral. preachments, no excoriation; yet the 

totality of their recital is even more chillingly de- 
pressing than the Senate record in the inexorable- 
- ness with which it points to one overriding fact: 
Each limitation Congress has sought to clamp on 
Hoffa's power has been negated by the dexterity 
with which he and his legal battery have refash- 
ioned and reinforced the instruments of his rule. 

Some of his techniques for exerting an economic 
squeeze on balky employers have become so sub- 
terranean that even a James Bond would find it 
impossible to trace the secret telephone calls and 
manipulations through which one layer of pressure 
is carefully placed atop a second layer and perhaps 
a third or fourth until the trucker decides to capitu- 
late. A manufacturer may find his goods subjected 
to *unavoidable" delays or delivered to the wrong 
address until he builds a bonfire under his trucking 
company to go along with Hoffa. But usually such 
subtlety is superfluous. 

Hoffa's most dependable allies in breaking the 
will to fight of holdout truckers are a handful of 
giant transcontinental haulers. Again and again 
they have been his stalking horses in areas where 
smaller operators showed signs of standing together 
against regional compacts. Hoffa lets the objectors 
know that he is prepared to sign separate agree- 
ments with their big competitors and thus put 
them in a position to get even bigger while the 
little fellows are shut down by a strike. In the 
affairs of the American Trucking Association, which 
has periodically talked about establishing a national 
system of strike insurance or some other mutual- 
assistance program to guard its members against 
Hoffa’s brand of industrial cannibalism, it is the 
big companies that customarily are most active in 
making sure that the protective devices never get 
past the talking stage. 

Even more startling as a prop for the Hoffa 
throne is a grievance structure ideally gaited to 
serve as a device for rewarding his friends and 
punishing his enemies on either the company or 
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union side. Most unions and employers have taken 
both favoritism and conflict out of the grievance 
procedure by leaving the final decision to an arbi- 
trator if no direct settlement is reached. But Hoffa 
derides arbitrators as expensive haggle-masters, 
more interested in avoiding offense to either side 
than in dispensing justice. 

Under the Teamster procedure the union is free 
to strike if a grievance is not settled — a powerful 
whip over the employer. Hoffa, always a take- 
charge guy, sits in the joint appeals committee in 
what amounts to the role of chief justice and chief 
executioner. An uncooperative employer is likely 
to get hints that the union will *throw the book" 
at him. An obstinate business agent can be made to 
lose face with his rank and file by being sent back 
the loser in case after case. No systematic record 
of past decisions is kept, so it is virtually impossible 
for anyone to complain that the balance has been 
unfairly tipped against him. 


B. to concentrate on all these appurtenances of 
power — and a dozen others equally calculated to 
make him master in the ‘Teamsters’ glass and marble 
palace a few hundred yards from the Capitol — is 
to overlook the essence of Hoffa. He is not head of 
the Teamsters Union because the constitution — 
rewritten by a committee he chaired and passed 
by a convention over which he presided — gives 
him more centralized authority than any other 
union chief in America. He is president of the coun- 
try's most strategic union because he has the over- 
whelming backing of its million and a half mem- 
bers. 

This says something for Hoffa. And it says some- 
thing for his members, exposed as they have been 
to seven years of charges that their leader has turned 
the union into a hoodlums' paradise and has used 
his vast power in ways that his Senate critics called 
"tragic for the Teamsters Union and dangerous 
for the country at large." It is, of course, fashion- 
able to dismiss the Teamster rank and file as mem- 
bers of a subculture so accustomed to the notion 
that “‘everybody steals" that they are content to 
forgive Hoffa any trespass so long as he keeps deliv- 
ering them fatter paychecks and more generous 
welfare benefits every year. But to one who has 
spoken to many hundreds of individual Teamsters 
at terminals and loading docks in a half-dozen 
major cities since 1957, the idea that they are a 
special breed, untypical of Americans generally, is 
foolish. 

lhey give no sense of being callous or sunk in 
cynicism. ‘They do not live in a world apart, as do 
coal miners, whose manhood is stripped away when 
the mine closes for good. They differ little from auto 
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workers or steel workers in the urges and satisfac- 
tions to which they respond. Many are church- 
goers, heads of families, war veterans, a few even 
college graduates. If they lack polish, that is hardly 
a surprise. As Joseph McDonald, a moonfaced, 
barrel-bellied driver in Hoffa's home local in De- 
troit, put it, “We didn't build our union in this 
tough industry in a town this size with feather 
pillows." 

When Ann Landers, the advice-to-the-lovelorn 
columnist, ran a letter from a girl who did not 
want to invite her fiancé's friends to their wedding 
because they were truck drivers, a torrent of angry 
replies cascaded in from truck drivers’ wives. The 
one Miss Landers chose to print came from a college 
graduate who cited some of the joys of being wed 
to-a Teamster: 


We have three bright children, own a comfortable 
home, take a three-week vacation every year (twice to 
Europe since '56) and I have a beautiful nine-stripe 
beaver coat with a mink collar. The girl who wrote 
that letter must be living in the Dark Ages. Today 
truck drivers make a handsome living. Many of our 
friends who are professional people and executives of 
large companies are struggling to get by, but not us. 
I am proud to be married to a Knight of the Road. 
SHE should have it so good. 


The closest Hoffa ever gets to sentimentality is 
when he is talking about Teamsters. **Our members 
are different from anybody else," he says. ‘‘The 


people in our union know the guys they work for 


wouldn't give 'em a cracker without the union. 
You can walk on any dock and blow the whistle. 
They'll all go out and never ask why. They'll figure 
there must be a reason." 

He says it almost reverently. It is the secret of 
his power, and he never forgets it. So long as the 


men at the wheel and on the loading dock are 
behind him, he can thumb his nose at his detractors 


and say, ‘“‘Hoffa don’t need nobody. Hoffa can do 
this job alone." The $75,000-a-year salary and the 
years of good living have not separated him from 
“the guys that made me." A month away from his 
fifty-first birthday, he still looks like a guy ready 
to climb over the tail gate of a truck, and he seems 
most alive when he climbs into the cab of a forty- 
foot rig and gabs with the driver about four-banger 
engines and how to hold the mark on the clock 
while going from fourth overdrive into fifth. 

He is tireless, the embodiment of Jimmy Higgins, 
the legendary rank-and-filer who never stops work- 
ing. When the AFL-CIO moved into Philadelphia 
to *bury Hoffa," after an insurgent faction in the 
big Teamster local there had come close to toppling 
Ray Cohen, one of the gamiest of Hoffa's lieuten- 
ants, the Teamster head took personal command of 
the rescue party. He spent fifteen weeks in the 
City of Brotherly Love, talking personally to every 
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member of the local he could reach. By the time 
the National Labor Relations Board ran a second 
election last April, he had convinced enough of the 
eight thousand unionists to give the Teamsters a 
two-to-one margin. In the process he learned a 
lot about Cohen's own deficiencies, a subject on 
which he had exhibited a totally closed mind when 
Cohen invoked the Fifth Amendment ninety-seven 
times before the McClellan Committee or when he 
was subsequently cited for looting the local trea- 
sury. The end result was Cohen's resignation in 
October. 

But there are no signs that his departure means a 
general exodus of the rogues’ gallery of Teamster 
bigwigs whose presence in positions of influence 
prompted the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices- Com- 
mittee to recommend that the union be expelled in 
1957. Since Hoffa's name led the list of those the 
federation considered unacceptable, the purge 
could scarcely be complete enough to satisfy George 
Meany, in any event. 

Meany, just re-elected at the age of sixty-nine 
to a new two-year term as the federation's presi- 
dent, stands as a granitelike bar to the readmission 
of the Hoffa-led Teamsters. Without his opposition 
the demand for taking the truck union back would 
be irresistible. The ethical practices drive, proudest 
adornment of the merger compact in 1955, was 
tucked away in mothballs when Congress passed 
the Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform Act of 1959 
in the delusive hope that it would cut Hoffa down 
to his five-foot-five-and-a-half-inch size. 

Meany's coldness toward Hoffa is as unrelenting 
as Bobby Kennedy's. And Hoffa's feeling toward 
both of them is no less icy. He considers the Attor- 
ney General a spoiled brat, determined to bend 
everyone to his will. ‘‘Something is happening in 
this country by the name of Bobby Kennedy," he 
told a convention of Pittsburgh transportation ex- 
ecutives last February. ‘Today it is me. You may 
be next." Of Meany, he says, When you're old 
and decrepit on top of being stupid, you're in 
trouble. Some day the man is going to come to the 
door and tell you you're out of business. He's 
blocking us now, but he can't live forever." 

The same divide-and-conquer tactics Hoffa has 
invoked so often to split employer fronts are being 
applied to cause rifts in the AFL-CIO — a task that 
requires little outside stimulation. In a four-hour 
tape-recorded interview with P/ayboy magazine last 
November, Hoffa solemnly proclaimed his belief 
that when Meany died the one right man to succeed 
him would be Walter P. Reuther. 

“I don't always agree with what Reuther is 
doing or how he operates," said Hoffa, **but I recog- 
nize the fact that he runs a successful union, that 
he’s a hard worker, a smart fella, he knows his 
business, he's currently up to date on the problems 
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of the country, and he’s trying to do something 
about them, and that’s more than I can say for most 
people.” 

Reuther, for all the impatience he has exhibited 
at periodic stages to move into labor’s number one 
spot, has shown no eagerness to make Hoffa chair- 
man of his fan club. The UAW head is the high 
priest of austerity in top union office, and it is not 
so long ago that Hoffa was mocking him before 
Hoffa’s own local for spouting socialism and one- 
worldism, instead of talking a language the workers 
understand. Hoffa, then as now, viewed unionism 
as a business, with the leader’s job to sell his mem- 
bers’ labor ‘“‘at the highest buck we can get." To 
Reuther this reduces unionism to the level of a cash 
register or a slot machine. But such ideological 
refinements are of no concern to Hoffa when he is 
in the market for a marriage of convenience. 

He is as full of bounce as ever, and as audacious. 
He made that clear a few weeks ago when he un- 
veiled his initial asking price in his push for a 
nationwide trucking pact. The fleet operators, who 
had expected a modest bill the first time around to 
soften some of the public outcry against the ‘“‘arro- 
gance" of the basic power grab Hoffa was engineer- 
ing, gulped when they read the figure on the pack- 
age — $600 million for a three-year agreement. 
Just to make the whole thing more irritating to all, 
Hoffa rushed to point out that the employers could 
not expect to foot the cost out of their own profit 
margins and would have to pass it on in higher 
freight rates. This was another way of saying the 
increase — more than double any that would fit 
within the present Administration's guidelines for 
wage-price stability — would filter through the 
economy and wind up, with appropriate markups 
for every way station in the distribution network, 
as an extra charge on the consumer. 


B. bravado of this sort is not always a sign of 
confidence where Hoffa is concerned. Some of his 
intimates suspect that he is beginning to crack under 
the recognition that there will never be any respite 
in his war with the Attorney General. How long 
can he dance away from the litigation in which he 
has been ensnarled since he took over for Dave 
Beck in 1957? Court-appointed monitors sought to 
oust him and his chief cronies in his first year; he 
wound up by ousting them. The Justice Depart- 
ment brought him to trial for bribery and illegal 
wiretapping, and both times, after involved legal 
maneuvering, he walked out of court free. 

A federal judge dismissed an indictment accusing 
him of mail fraud and misuse of $500,000 in union 
pension funds in a Florida land deal. His trial on 
charges of taking illegal payments from an em- 
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ployer through a dummy corporation set up in his 
wife’s maiden name wound up in a hung jury. But 
the end is nowhere in sight. Still awaiting decision 
are indictments for jury-tampering in connection 
with the last trial and for conspiracy to obtain $20 
million in fraudulent loans from the Central States 
pension fund. The Internal Revenue Service has 
charged him and his wife with shortchanging the 
tax collector by $20,259 on their 1959 federal in- 
come tax, and no one knows what additional charges 
will come out of the special investigative units that 
have been scouring his records and those of the 
union with an intensity well in excess of any normal 
call of duty. 

If there was any doubt that the Attorney General 
still feels as strongly that Hoffa is a menace as he 
did when he wrote his best-selling book, The Enemy 
Within, shortly before he took office, Senator Mc- 
Clellan cleared it up for a delegation of Teamster 
wives from Arkansas who grilled him in his office 
on Capitol Hill last summer. When one lady asked 
whether he believed Mr. Kennedy should give a 
detailed public accounting of the money he was 
spending to ‘‘get Hoffa,” the senator gave a frank 
reply to one part of the question. 

“I know the feeling between Hoffa, maybe, and 
Kennedy," McClellan declared. ‘“That is natural. 
Kennedy feels that Hoffa is a crook and a criminal. 
He feels like he has a duty to prosecute him if he 
finds that the evidence warrants it. So there is 
nothing unusual about that." 

In Kennedy's first thirty-three months as At- 
torney General, the Justice Department obtained 
168 indictments and informations against Teamster 
officials or persons involved in deals with them. 
Ninety-three of these indictments resulted in con- 
victions, eight in acquittals, and fourteen in dis- 
missal of the charges, usually on the government's : 
own motion. The prospect is for more, not less, 
such prosecution in the months ahead, plus an 
intensification of moves in Congress to adopt special 
laws aimed at frustrating Hoffa's drive for national 
bargaining by putting his union under antitrust 
restraint or by outlawing industry-wide strikes in 
the transportation field. The precedent established 
by the passage of the railroad compulsory arbitra- 
tion law last August has already brought a warning 
from Hoffa to his general executive board: “We’ll 
have compulsory arbitration of disputes whenever 
the working man is winning his strike. But no one 
has ever seen the Government come to the rescue 
of a working man who was losing a strike against 
his employer." 

Most of his private conversation these days has a 
similarly gloomy twist. He sounds like a cross 
between Schopenhauer and Jeremiah, with over- 
tones of the old Purple Gang that ruled Detroit's 
industrial rackets when Hoffa was battling his way 


to union power. The country is run by a **whore's 
government"; the newspapers never tell the truth 
about anything, least of all labor or Jimmy Hoffa; 
the “big corporations can steal the public blind 
without reproof while the poor go to jail for taking 
a loaf of bread; unemployment condemns millions 
to permanent misery while a gutless labor move- 
ment confines itself to pious declarations of im- 
potent dismay. 

For the record, however, Hoffa exudes good 
cheer. “Were growing and getting along fine," 
he reports. The Teamsters are organizing every- 
thing from aircraft workers to salesmen of jazz 
records. It would take a Sears Roebuck catalogue, 
he boasts, to list all the fields his union is active in. 
It is on the ballot in one out of every four union 
elections that the N.L.R.B. holds anywhere in the 
country. And Hoffa is ready to hop a plane any- 
time to go anywhere to extend its organizing range. 
But with him goes the shadow of the court cases 
that often immobilize him for weeks and months 
at a stretch. There is a testiness in his manner, a 
sharpness with his aides. One irreverent organizer 
who responded to a series of barked orders with a 
mock Hitler salute and a ‘‘Hail, Caesar" had to 
duck a flung ashtray. 

His army of lawyers, so numerous that they are 
dubbed the Teamster Bar Association, find them- 
selves taking advice more often than they give it. 
At the 1961 convention, where the legal framework 
for drawing reluctant locals into a national agree- 
ment was inserted in the union constitution, Hoffa 
repeatedly overrode the majority view of his coun- 
selors on what he could or could not do within the 
boundaries of the Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 
Griffin acts. 

On one provision particularly cherished by Hoffa 
the lawyers were unanimous that what he wanted 
to say could not be upheld under the most elastic 
interpretation of the federal statutes. After hours 
of unavailing effort to persuade Hoffa to scrap his 
brainchild, one lawyer said flatly, ‘Jimmy, there's 
no point arguing. You're just wrong." Hoffa’s 
response was instantaneous. ‘‘Dammit, dammit," 
he said, “I may have faults, but being wrong ain't 
one of them." The clause went into the constitu- 
tion. It is still there. 


2. cult of personality is so firmly rooted in the 
union headquarters that it is heresy even to discuss 
who would take over if Hoffa finally lost in one of 
his jousts with the law. He might try to be an 
absentee landlord, with a figurehead president in 
nominal control while he pulled the strings from 
his prison cell. But the likelihood that his adver- 
saries in the Administration would allow such phan- 
tom rule is slim, especially since there are signs 
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already that Hoffa's grip on his executive board is 
much more tenuous than his hold on the loyalties 
of the union rank and file. 

One ranking Teamster says that Hoffa can be 
sure of the backing of only two of his thirteen vice 
presidents in a secret ballot and that secret feelers 
already had been extended to the Kennedy Admin- 
istration to discover the terms on which the cold 
war between the government and the Teamsters 
might be called off if Hoffa were removed from the 
scene. But there is no prospect of a palace revo- 
lution and no lining up of power blocs in anticipa- 
tion of what might happen if Hoffa should be out of 
the picture. While the spotlight clings to Hoffa and 
his gyrations on the national scene, Teamster units 
in many cities are prominently involved in projects 
for community betterment. 

In New York, where local Teamster identification 
with civic affairs was once almost entirely on the 
basis of whats in it for me?" the Teamsters Joint 
Council, headed by John J. O' Rourke, an interna- 
tional vice president, has become the most articu- 
late voice of community conscience in combating 
the poverty and illiteracy that entrap vast numbers 
of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the country's 
richest city. 

In St. Louis, Harold J. Gibbons, executive vice 
president of the parent union and head of a ware- 
house local that has long been a mecca for labor 
delegations from foreign lands, has announced 
plans for a $16 million senior citizens’ project. The 
Gibbons local has for a long time maintained a 
system of community stewards to provide a link 
between its members and the day-to-day affairs 
of the neighborhoods in which they live. 

In Crystal City, Texas, a dusty little farming 
town near the Rio Grande that calls itself the 
*Spinach Capital of the World," the Teamsters 
provided much of the money and manpower needed 
to promote a successful ballot-box revolt by 
the community's Mexican-American majority last 
April. When it overthrew the political domina- 
tion that a tiny minority of Anglos" had exerted 
over Crystal City throughout its history, one femi- 
nine diehard shouted, (Next they'l be tearing 
down the statue of Popeye and erecting one of 
Jimmy Hoffa.” A Teamster business agent is now 
the town's mayor, and all five members of its city 
council are of Mexican extraction. 

These are the less known tiles in the splotchy 
mosaic that is the Teamsters Union. They are 
part of a reality that includes almost limitless eco- 
nomic potential in a field unrestricted by any of the 
usual bounds of union jurisdiction. This is a union 
that cannot live to itself; it touches too many others 
too intimately. That is why the character and the 
aspirations of its leadership, good or evil, have a 
significance beyond that of any other American 
labor organization. 
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Born a Square — The Westerners’ Dilemma 


by Wallace Stegner 


Novelist and short-story writer who spent his boyhood in Saskatchewan, WALLACE STEGNER i$ well aware of the 


literary dilemma he speaks of in this paper. As professor of English and director of the Creative Writing Center 


al Stanford, he has been able to share his perception with young writers who feel as he does about the West. 


T. thesis of this piece is that the Western writer 
is in a box with booby traps at both ends. By 
“Western writer’? I do not mean the writer of 
Westerns; I mean the writer who has spent his form- 
ative years in the West. When I say he is in a 
box, I mean that he has a hard time discovering 
what is in him wanting to be said, and that when he 
does discover it he has difficulty getting a hearing. 
His box is booby-trapped at one end by an inade- 
quate artistic and intellectual tradition, and at the 
other end by the coercive dominance of attitudes, 
beliefs, and intellectual fads and manners destruc- 
tive of his own. The fact that these attitudes con- 
trol both the publishing media and large portions 
of the critical establishment is more important than 
the fact that publishing is concentrated in another 
region. This is not a complaint against Leviathan. 
It is only an extension of the observation that, since 
any writer must write from what he knows and 
believes, a writer from the West finds himself so 
unfashionable as to be practically voiceless. 

For this Westerner — any Westerner, except 
those who come from a few large cities — is the 
product of a world still nascent, and therefore hope- 
ful. And though each of the several Wests has 
developed its own kinds of vulgarity, ugliness, and 
social injustice, none of these is yet rank enough to 
stink out the scent of prairie flowers and sagebrush 


in which we began. The fact is, most Western writ- 
ers don’t feel at home in a literary generation that 
appears to specialize in despair, hostility, hyper- 
sexuality, and disgust. If only because of their 
youth, the several Wests continue to represent some 
degree of the traditional American innocence. ‘They 
breed more meliorists than nihilists, and they en- 
courage booster clubs, culture clubs, and reform: 
movements more commonly than the despair, deca- 
dence, masochism, sadism, self-pity, anger, and the 
hopeless prick of conscience that are compulsive in 
many contemporary novelists. If Westerners learn 
these things, and some do, they learn them in exile 
and often harbor them in uneasy alliance with a 
great yearning nostalgia for the health they left 
behind them. For many, the whole process of intel- 
lectual and literary growth is a movement, not 
through or beyond, but away from the people and 
society they know best, the faiths they still at bot- 
tom accept, the little raw provincial world for 
which they keep an apologetic affection. 

Let us imagine some native white Protestant 
second- or third-generation-immigrant kind of boy 
who grows up in Corvallis or Ogden or Great Falls, 
eating well and getting plenty of air and exercise 
and being a reasonably healthy animal in an essen- 
tially pre-industrial, pre-urban society: in short, 
born lucky. School, the Army, college, travel, 
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sooner or later give him the taste of a wider life, 
and it is usually much more exciting to him than 
home ever was. Still, he retains his loyalty to his 
homeplace, he brags about it in absentia, he is not 
easily poisoned against it. What is more likely to 
poison his loyalty is books which reveal something 
different, more bitter, less naive, more knowing, 
outside. 


PRG that at home he has been one of the local 
group of artists and intellectuals and that he has 
satisfied the hungers of his spirit as he could and has 
written a novel. Until a few years ago, this was 
nearly certain to be about his family or his boy- 
hood, or an epic about how his corner of the con- 
tinent was peopled and brought into the civilized 
world. Or maybe he has only written a story in a 
magazine and got a letter from a literary agent 
asking if he has a novel. Upon such an invitation 
from the great world, he will get to work on one: 
about his family or his boyhood or how his corner 
of the continent was peopled. This is all to the good. 

But even the smallest success makes his world too 
small for him. Opportunity does not lie here. He 
heads for the nearest Rome, as the talented pro- 
vincial always has and always will. He goes off to 
some university to learn or to teach, or he goes to 
join the literary world in San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York, Paris, veritable Rome. And as he listens 
to the people around him it slowly dawns on him 
that his book and the stance from which he wrote it 
were both embarrassing mistakes. For his novel 
had a hero, or at least a respect for the heroic vir- 
tues — fortitude, resolution, magnanimity. Where 
it was angry, it was angry at things like incubus 
bankers and octopus railroads, things remote or ir- 
relevant from the point of view of the contemporary 
malaise; and where it dealt in the tears of things, its 
tears were bucolic and unsophisticated, shed for a 
mother's death or a father's failure or the collapse 
of a strenuous dream. Though they may have lived 
in a howling wilderness, his characters were in- 
credibly blind to the paralyzing loneliness that both 
psychiatry and literature say is incurable, and they 
ignorantly escaped the lovelessness that the same 
authorities insist is standard. Their story did not 
question or deplore life's difficult struggle, but 
celebrated it. 

Our Westerner, writing what he knew, or thought 
he knew, had filled his book with a lot of naive 
belief and health and effort, had made callow as- 
sumptions about the perfectibility of the social 
order and the fact of individual responsibility. He 
had taken monogamy for granted, at least as a 
norm; he had kept a stiff upper lip; he had been 
so concerned with a simple but difficult Becoming 
that he had taken no thought of Being. 
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He had had only a little to say about sex, which 
in his innocence he had confused ‘with love, but 
until now he had thought that little was definitely 
good stuff; one big scene had made it quite exciting. 
He sees now that he should have had some call- 
house madam of a philosophical turn of mind con- 
vey the message that sex is the only thing that makes 
a rotten world bearable, the only possible means of 
human contact, and pretty grubby at that, closer 
to hostility than to affection. He might have han- 
dled sex as theme and variations: nobody yet has 
seized the opportunity of showing wife-trading in a 
log cabin, or communal sex in the village school- 
house as the logical end of a box supper. He regrets 
all those perversions that he neglected, including 
those that end, as in Tennessee Williams, in canni- 
balism. He has thrown away his chances at paternal 
pimps, jolly Peeping Toms, friendly neighborhood 
pederasts, and misunderstood boys who, thought 
queer by their fellows, are revealed in the end to be 
on their way to sainthood through emulation of the 
greatest of modern saints, the Marquis de Sade. 

These are things our Westerner learns among the 
literary, who are schooled in the torments, isola- 
tions, emptiness, and weary kicks of life. Expatri- 
ates, beats, faggots, junkies, Southerners committed 
to Gothic guilts and erratic violences, Negroes 
remembering three hundred years of labeled or 
de facto slavery, Jews remembering a thousand years 
of ghettos and pogroms — they are all terribly un- 
familiar to his rustic eye, and they all speak with 
appalling certainty and casualness of things he 
hardly even dares imagine. Sometimes he wonders 
if the characteristic American novelist of the 1960s 
won't turn out to be a Negro of the Jewish faith, 
born in Alabama and reared in Harlem and ex- 
patriated to Paris, where he picks up a living as a 
hustler in a homosexual joint, wearing beard and 
Jesus sandals and taking it in the vein and making 
a devout effort to look, sound, act, and write like 
something by Norman Mailer out of Djuna Barnes. 

It is going to occur to our naif that he doesn't 
feel as alienated as he knows he should, and yet to 
demur at this literary model is to be a square, and 
who wouldn't rather have his sex torn out with 
red-hot pincers than to be one of those? He is 
ashamed of his naive inheritance, but he cannot 
quite accept the alternatives. Even if Mailer sug- 
gests he become a white Negro, he doesn't need 
James Baldwin to tell him he can't. Imagine as he 
may how he might feel if he were a Jew, he knows 
he is no Jew, doesn't think like one and can't 
feel like one, has neither the cultural stamina nor 
the special humor nor the special masochism. His 
experience with most kinds of despair and social 
injustice is academic and synthetic, and if he has 
the intelligence I think he has, he knows too much 
to try to repair his lacks with a notebook. 
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He can't share Southern guilt or Southern pride 
or Southern loyalty, he can't quite believe in him- 
self as either Victim or Victimizer, he is outside 
that terrible grapple of love and hate. Homo- 
sexuality he has been brought up to understand as 
an unfortunate illness, not something to be consci- 
entiously acquired or tried out in the spirit of re- 
search. And however hard he attempts to be beat, 
he gives himself away by washing his ankles. He is 
hopelessly middle-class, parochial, dewy-cheeked, 
born a square; and when he tries to write like 
people who are admired for their *honest" and 
"compassionate" demoralization, he hears the 
snickers from the wings. The society in which he 
got his conditioning has known no such demor- 
alization, real or faked. 

The world he most feels — and he feels it even 
while he repudiates it — offers him only frontier 
heroics or the smugness of middle-class provincial- 
ism, and those two things, as he now recognizes, 
have been the subject matter of nearly every West- 
ern novel. So, outgrow this Western limitation? 
Keep constantly in mind that Mary McCarthy 
came from Seattle? It is the effort he most con- 
sistently makes, and yet it is a doomed effort. ‘The 
literature that seems important, the literature that 
gave his crowd in Boise or Spokane its wicked thrill 
of being Inside with the Outsiders, now shuts 
him out. It is being written mainly by members of 
minority groups either wronged by his sort of 
middle-class world or angrily at odds with it, 
contemptuous of its limitations. But he himself, 
God help him, is a sort of majority product, and 
a belated and provincial one at that, formed by 
majority attitudes and faiths. In a time of re- 
pudiation, absurdity, guilt, and despair, he still 
half believes in the American Dream. 

He is forced to see everyone except himself 
fulfilled. Southerners, expatriates, beats, Jews, 
Negroes, homosexuals, junkies can all achieve the 
status of Man as Victim. But our Westerner stands 
unwanted, ashamed, still a rank outsider, and he 
knows that, incorrigibly wholesome and life- 
acceptant as he is, he deserves no better, because 
an artist is by definition a victim, a martyr, a loser, 
a self-loather, a life-hater. 


A WHOLE series of questions arises the moment 
one begins considering Western writers as a species. 
Why, for instance, hasn’t the standard organic 
process of regional maturation produced in the West 
a recognizable school, as it did in New England, 
the Midwest, and the South? Why, when so much 
of our literature (for example, Hemingway) strikes 
us as dealing with a present which has no past, 
should Western books so often strike us as dealing 
with a past which has no present? Why haven’t 
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Westerners ever managed to get beyond the cele- 
bration of the heroic and mythic frontier? Why 
haven’t they been able to find in their own time, 
place, and tradition the characters, situations, prob- 
lems, quarrels, threats, and injustices out of which 
literature is made? Why in particular do we find 
in them as a class little of the iron sense of enduring 
evil and pain that in Hawthorne, Melville, Faulk- 
ner, even Twain, counterbalances the complacent 
innocence of the New World? Are Westerners so 
stupid that they don’t believe in evil? Or so smug 
that they have no personal hells to descend into? 

California, it should be said at once, is not part 
of the West. It is about as much the West as Florida 
is the South; it is less a region than an extension of 
the main line. Editors and publishers who come 
ivory-hunting in these productive jungles know 
they are coming to another country, and some have 
the feeling they are coming to a madhouse, and 
some may even think they are coming to Eden, but 
they don’t feel that they are coming to the sticks. 
Their map of the United States is shaped like a 
dumbbell: New York at one end, California at the 
other, and the United Airlines in between. Califor- 
nia is a nation of in-migrants, and its writers are 
in-migrants too, either writing about the places 
they came from or frantically scratching around 
and reading Sunset to find specifically Californian 
patterns to which to conform. It is the sticks 
I mean when I speak of the West — the last of the 
sticks — the subregions between the ninety-eighth 
meridian and the Sierra-Cascades, where patterns 
of local habit and belief have developed in some 
isolation, where they are clearer, more innocent, 
less diluted by outside influences, where they are 
bred into native sons, who later, as writers, find 
them limited, unusable, or embarrassing. 

Anyone who wishes to understand what the West 
has amounted to in a literary way will have to 
study, among others, Willa Cather, Mari Sandoz, 
Bernard DeVoto, H. L. Davis, Vardis Fisher, A. B. 
Guthrie, Paul Horgan, and Walter van ‘Tilburg 
Clark. They are good writers, of varying kinds; 
when I am feeling especially confident I put myself 
in their company. We have all written books that 
deal with the settlement and the mythic past, the 
confrontation between empty land and imported 
populations, which is the salient historical fact about 
the West, as about America at large. We have all 
found it difficult or impossible to make anything 
of the contemporary West except as articles for 
Holiday, and when we have finished our most per- 
sonal books, we have all taken refuge in history, 
fictionalized or straight. 

At the very heart of a novelist’s feeling life must 
be an awareness of struggle, the sense of a conflict 
that is real, dangerous, and present. But for compli- 
cated reasons the Lord has not seen fit to give us in 


the West a common conscience, a common guilt, a 
shared sense of wrong, a Lost Cause, a regional 
Weltschmerz, but only a common impotence when 
we step outside our own myth, or outside the history 
that has been suspended ever since our boyhood. 
We cannot find, apparently, a present and living 
society that is truly ours and that contains the 
materials of a deep commitment, even the commit- 
ment of rebellion and anger that binds, say, James 
Baldwin to Harlem. Instead, we must live in exile 
and write of anguishes not our own, or content our- 
selves with the bland troubles, the remembered 
violences, the already endured hardships, of a 
regional success story without an aftermath. 

I know of no Western writer except Wright 
Morris who has come even close to dealing with his 
own contemporary regional life, and Morris’ 
Nebraska gets all its tension from the bleak contrast 
between mythic past and vulgar present; it is an 
antisuccess story more devastating than Garland’s 
or Ed Howe’s. As for history, its questions are all 
answered, and fiction which asks only the questions 
it can answer is not good enough. Until some 
Westerner manages to do for his part of the West 
what Faulkner did for Mississippi and discovers a 
usable continuity between past and present, West- 
ern literature is going to stay mired in the past. 

Vulgarity and complacency are plentiful enough, 
and some Westerners have made novels of their 
hatred of them; but vulgarity and complacency are 
tepid antagonists. We need some of the passion 
that animates the best Negro novelists, especially 
Baldwin and Ralph Ellison. We could examine 
Western life for the estrangement and isolation that 
afflict Saul Bellow’s dangling or seizing or wanting 
heroes. If only we could discover some way in 
which Western society and the Western individual 
were entangled, we could even benefit from the 
study and transplantation of the hermetic grotesques 
of Eudora Welty and Carson McCullers and Flan- 
nery O’Connor. It may well turn out that more 
than any other region the West abounds in that 
characteristic American figure, the symbolic or- 
phan, but he remains to be discovered and recog- 
nized. Perhaps, eventually, we shall agree that the 
Wests share a common guilt for crimes against the 
land that is only less bitter than the guilt of the 
nation for crimes against the black race, but this too 
is still to be discovered. 


I. THESE directions, or others, Western writers 
will have to look. Meantime there is the tempta- 
tion to imitate, to borrow the wrongs and hostilities 
and despairs of others, and that temptation is fatal. 
For one thing, by no means all of the disenchant- 
ment and spitting in the eye of the moral universe 
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that we find in contemporary novels is as legitimate 
as it may seem. Or let us say that it is legitimate 
only for those to whom it is compulsive, an honest 
reflection of their deepest experience; for others it 
is only a fashion. No one in his senses would try 
to deny to any writer the materials and the methods 
he finds compelling, yet I am pretty sure that some 
part of our most advertised recent fiction is sick, 
out of its mind, and out of the moral world, wor- 
shipful of Moloch, in love with decay and death. 
Another part is simply the corrupt answer to a 
corrupt demand, which is in turn cynically pro- 
moted. I do not mean “‘dirty” words or forthright 
scenes, sexual or otherwise; I speak of a necrophilic 
playing with despair, which is nothing to be played 
with. 

This last sort of book is often described in its 
blurbs as “savagely funny," or praised for its 
“venomous” tone. Here is a representative sample: 


This collection of stories marks the emergence of a vig- 
orous and highly distinctive new talent. . . . In them, 
a young . . . writer explores man’s will to self-destruc- 
tion in many guises. In the title story, he tells of a 
macabre family of sisters living a desolate life on a 
ruined estate in South Africa, spilling their melancholy 
and venom on one another, until the eldest slips matter- 
of-factly into the river to die. 

Suicide is again the theme in an allegory of modern 
Germany, which sketches a strange German woman who, 
with a young British lover in tow, wanders through the 
British Isles in search of some sort of Lebensraum, until 
she destroys herself in the sea. Not so allegorical, but 
written with venomous savagery, is the story of a Nazi 
profiteer who drowns himself in animal lust. And, in 
the closing story . . . a frustrated antique dealer flings 
himself one night on his servant’s flesh, “a brown bay 
into which he was about to cast himself and be drowned 
forever." 


Clearly the reader's response to this jacket copy 
is supposed to emulate the antique dealer's — he is 
supposed to fling himself upon these stories and be 
happily drowned. I find myself, instead, desperately 
treading water. Though any single situation in 
them is, I imagine, possible, the whole lot of them 
together are a symptom of disease, and their enthusi- 
astic promotion entirely in terms of their sickness 
is a sign of cynicism in their publisher. 

The usual justification for much literary de- 
moralization, whether it involves the death wish 
or social disintegration or the transformation of 
love into an irritable twitch, is either honesty or 
compassion — what Edmund Fuller calls **the 
New Compassion." But indiscriminate compassion, 
which has been a shibboleth in literature at least 
since Zola, can end by dissolving all moral discrimi- 
nation. Pitying others indiscriminately, we are 
pitying ourselves, and there is no more romantic 
and dangerous kind of moral obfuscation than 
pity, or self-pity, gone out of hand. To understand 
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all had better not mean to forgive ail, or we shall 
find ourselves remembering poor Eichmann, or 
even poor Hitler, with tears in our eyes. 

As with compassion for the victim and the victim- 
izer, so with other aspects of the novels which pur- 
port to interpret life's underworlds to the upper air. 
It would be the ultimate in priggishness as well as 
stupidity to deny that many are victimized, that 
we all need compassion and understanding, that 
life for nearly everyone is more dark than light, and 
for some nearly unrelieved dark. But let us keep 
our criteria; let us not, either as writers or as read- 
ers, make easy identifications between some un- 
fortunate individual and Modern Man. Zoo ani- 
mals, we are told, develop in captivity exacerbated 
sex impulses and an inordinate hostility. They are 
not so different from Modern Man as some of our 
novels present him. But Modern Man lives in the 
upperworld as well as in the underworld, and 
sometimes he is a reasonably healthy animal and 
not an animal in an urban zoo. There is no reason 
to turn misery, perversion, oversexed hostility, 
and hatred of life into a rule of the universe, the 
norm of human experience. These are only a part 
of it. The rest is what keeps us alive. 

Our Western naif, born as lucky as he was born 
square, probably understands that. He would do 
well to hang on to his basic hopefulness, instead of 
giving it up for a fashionable disgust; and he would 
do well to remind himself that for all the beating 
they take in literary circles, the conventions of his 
middle-class society have something to do with 
making hopefulness possible. Anarchy is its own 
punishment; despair, like evil, is self-corrective, 
self-destroying; and disgust, no matter how total, 
must have in it some seed of the reforming impulse 
which puts it on the side of the culture clubs and 
the do-gooders. Working itself out of its own ag- 
onized kinks, our serious literature of angst and 
guilt will have to come straggling back from its 
bleak outposts, and when it does, it will both dis- 
franchise its shoddy imitators and help make’ possi- 
ble the hope that it once thought impossible. 

And our Westerner — does he then sing his 
smiling sunny song and tell his Pollyanna stories 
about noble pioneers and win book awards with 
them? Hardly. I have already said that he needs 
a present to come home to, even if his present is 
only his identity as an orphan with an inadequate 
tradition. But he must discover that the full range 
of doubt, magnanimity, pettiness, the abrasive 
grind of class and caste struggle, the generation 
of all the sorts of power needed to run the future, 
even the full measure of alienation and a fuller- 
than-average measure of hope, are as native to 
Salt Lake City or Idaho Falls or Minot as to 
Saul Bellow's Chicago or Baldwin's Harlem or 
Camus's Oran or Faulkner's Oxford. The Western 
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writer should go away and get his eyes opened, 
and then look back. 

But not back into history. The West does not 
need to explore its myths much further; it has al- 
ready relied on them too long. It has no future in 
exploiting its setting either, for too consistently it 
has tried to substitute scenery for a society. All it 
has to do is to be itself at the most responsible pitch, 
to take a hard look at itself and acknowledge some 
things that the myths have consistently obscured — 
been used to obscure. The West is politically reac- 
tionary and exploitative: admit it, instead of pre- 
tending to be the last brave home of American 
freedom. The West as a whole is guilty of inexpia- 
ble crimes against the land: admit that, too. The 
West is rootless, culturally half-baked. So be it. 
To deny weaknesses is to be victimized by them and 
caught in lies forever. But while the West is admit- 
ting its inadequacy, let it remember its strength: 
it is the New World's last chance to be something 
better, the only American society still malleable 
enough to be formed. 

The West's own problems are likely to be more 
to the Western writer's purpose than any that he 
can borrow, especially when in borrowing he must 
deny his gods. In a pluralist country we are bound 
to be of many kinds. Hemingway preaches the stiff 
upper lip, Saul Bellow specifically and angrily and 
repeatedly repudiates it. But the frontier American 
tradition of stoicism neither invalidates nor is invali- 
dated by the Russian-Jewish tradition of emotional 
volatility. With the highest respect for Bellow, I 
have to throw in with Hemingway, at least on this 
issue, because I grew up in stiff-upper-lip country. 
We have the obligation to be ourselves even when 
it seems we are squares. 

This Western naiveté of strenuousness, pragma- 
tism, meliorism, optimism, and the stiff upper lip 
is our tradition, such as it is. Any Western writer 
may ultimately be grateful to his Western upbring- 
ing for convincing him, beyond all chance of 
conversion, that man, even Modern Man, has 
some dignity if he will assume it, and that most 
lives are worth living even when they are lives of 
quiet desperation. The point is to do the best 
one can in the circumstances, not the worst. From 
the Western writer's square, naive point of view, 
the trouble with Modern Man, as he reads about 
him in fiction, is that Modern Man has quit. 

Just possibly, if our Westerner lived and wrote 
his convictions, he could show the hopeless where 
hope comes from, like Aesop's frog which, drowning 
in a bowl of milk, in the destructive element im- 
mersed, swam so desperately that it churned up a 
little pad of butter on which to sit. 

This is not exhortation, neither is it prophecy. 
It is only, since I am from the West and incor- 
rigible, hope. 


HOMECOMING 


BY DESMOND O'GRADY 


The familiar pull of the slow train 

Trundling after a sinking sun on shadowed fields. 

White light splicing the broad span of the sky. 

Evening deepens grass, the breeze 

Like purple smoke touches its surface. 

Straight into herring-dark skies the great cathedral spire 
Is sheer Gothic; slender and singular 

Gray as the slate at school when a child looking up — 
A bottle of raspberry in one hand, a brown bag of biscuits in t'other — 
Feathereye Myke my uncle told me a man 

Shot down a hawk dead from the cross 

With a telescope fixed to his rifle. 


Pulling home now into the station. Cunneen waving 
A goatskin of wine from the Spain he has never seen 
Like an acolyte swinging a thurible. 

My father, behind him, as ever in clerical gray, 
White hair shining, his hand raised, 

Preaching away to the Poet Ryan. 

And after a drink down in Cronin's — out home. 


The house in a bedlam. He's here says my father. 
Sober? my mother. She's looking me over. 

Bring out the bottle. Pull round the fire. 

Talk of the journey, living abroad. 

Paris and London, Rome and New York. 

What is it like in an airplane? my sister. 

Glad you could make it — my brother. 
Everything here the same tuppence ha'penny — the neighbors; 
Just as you left it. The same old roast chestnut. 
After the songs, the one for the road. 

The last caller gone — up to my room. 


As I used find it home for the Christmas from school. 
The great brass bed. The box still under it full 

Of old prayer books, assorted mementos, 

The untouched bundle of letters mottled with mold. 


Now it's a house of doorways and walls 

And no laughter. A place for two old people 

Who speak to each other but rarely. And that only 
When children return. Old people mumbling 

Low in the night of change and of aging 

When they think you asleep and not listening — 
And we wide awake in the dark, 

As when we were children. 
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jg SNOWED on Thanksgiving Day. With the won- 
der of all the preparations and the knowledge that 
a man was coming to visit, the snow was more 
than Clyde could bear. “Its snowing"' he 
screamed. ‘‘Mama, it's snowing"" In a frenzy he 
ran into the kitchen to tell his mother the news. 
He was in the way; he was sent back into the living 
room. He came sneaking back, frightening his 
Aunt Bea with a loud “Boo!’’ He ran out again 
and opened the window. The snow was falling in 
great silver flakes. He took what he could catch in 
his hands and blew it across the room. ‘‘Snow! 
Snow" he cried. He was placed in a chair and 
given a magazine. 

Bea Boyce had come early to help out. She was 
a rotund woman, forty-six years of age, with a ro- 
mantic air and quick brown eyes. As she moved 
around and around setting the open-leafed table, 
her taffeta dress swished and swirled about her and 
she hummed in a very high key. She placed the 
silverware with elaborate care and folded the linen 
napkins into white fluffed caps. When she remem- 
bered that the shoes she wore were open at the 
toes, she said aloud to no one in particular that she 
hoped Mr. Boyce would think to bring her rub- 
bers. Then she began to whistle **The Twelve 
Days of Christmas," the wobbly sound coming 
from between her large, pursed lips, the effort hol- 
lowing her cheeks and arching her penciled-in eye- 
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brows. Sarah called from the kitchen that house 
whistling was bad luck. 

“Its not Christmas, anyway," Clyde said. *'It's 
Thanksgiving!’ His aunt rolled her eyes at him, 
and he pushed himself into the farthest corner of 
the chair and tried to roll his eyes at her. 

"You're getting too cute," she said. “Mr. 
George will fix you, though. He's going to fix your 
wagon, but good!’ 

“Don’t frighten the boy," said Sarah. She came 
from the kitchen with the water glasses tinkling in 
her slender hands, and after placing them on the 
table she viewed herself solemnly in the mirror. 
Her hair was drawn straight back from her oval 
face, and her pierced ears showed tiny pearl ear- 
rings to match the necklace hanging in the fullness 
of her breast. Unlike her sister’s, her brown pupils 
moved slowly. Her expression was apprehensive, 
and there was the suggestion of a clown’s sorrow 
about her mouth where the lipstick had been 
drawn boldly onto the dark facial skin of her upper 
lip. Turning her body from side to side, she 
smoothed her purple dress about her hips and 
asked Bea, ‘‘How do I look?" 

“Like a belle of the ball," said Bea. 

Sarah frowned. ‘‘A belle of the ball at forty. A 
real belle of the ball." She placed one leg out in 
front of her and pressed a hand to its knee. “ʻI 
think this dress is too short."' 


“What do you mean, too short? Look at mine!" 

“Yours is too short too," Sarah said. 

“Well, honey, that's the style these days."' 

**Dress like this will only put ideas in his head."' 

“And that ain't what you want?" 

“I most certainly do not. Getting a man means 
about as much to me as getting an ice-cream cone." 

"Which is why," said Bea, you're making all 
this fuss about dinner." She went back to the table 
and fluffed a fallen napkin. ‘‘You just better pray 
that Ann's not in one of her moods. ’Cause, child, 
she'll sure mess things up for you." 

*She'd better not," said Sarah angrily. ‘‘She’d 
just better be on her f’s and q’s if she knows what's 
good for her.” 

“I can’t see why you even invited her. You know 
how she is." 

“I invited her for the same reason I invited you 
— you're family." 

“Well,” said Bea, “remember what Papa used to 
say: Ain't nothing worse — Ain't nothing worse 
than family." 

“I just wish you'd shut up," said Sarah, *''for 
once "" 

The doorbell rang, and Clyde scrambled into the 
hallway calling, **Who is it? Who is it?” 

Ite me?” 

“It’s me!" 

“It is LI," shouted the final and strongest voice 
from far below, and his Aunt Ann's three boys 
came thundering up the four flights to the landing. 
They swept past him shaking snow, fists, and 
tongues in his face. When Ann appeared on the 
landing, she took his small bewildered form in her 
arms and pressed him deep into the damp fur col- 
lar of her coat. Before they were inside, the bell 
rang again and Mr. Boyce came up the stairs 
puffing. A great wool muffler swathed his neck, 
and his mustache sparkled with melting snow. 
Bea Boyce made it clear to everyone that he had 
not thought enough to bring her rubbers. 


Ass sat near the oilstove and warmed her bony 
frame in its shimmering heat. She was dressed in 
black, and the huge iron cross that hung about her 
neck made her corner of the room solemnly re- 
mote. Mr. Boyce sprawled on the couch, hung one 
hand on his vest pocket in the manner of a train 
conductor, and caressed his bushy mustache with 
the other. His wife fluttered among the children 
like a bird. *The boys have grown," she said. 
“They give no trouble," replied Ann. In less than 
ten minutes, thought Sarah, they've used Clyde's 
caps, broken his gun, crushed a plastic soldier, and 
rolled most of his marbles under the piano. '*Well," 
she said loudly, **you all just make yourselves com- 
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fortable.” ‘‘Gimme that!’ said Ann’s oldest. 
Without looking up, Ann said, Now, now." Then 
she reached into her purse and took out her Bible. 
Sarah picked up a cigarette from the table and 
started to light it. Mr. Boyce brought out a fat 
cigar. ‘‘I hope you’re not going to light that thing 
before dinner," said Bea. He glowered at her, roll- 
ing the fat cigar between his jaundiced-looking 
fingers. He harrumphed and placed it back in his 
pocket. Sarah's match popped loudly, and Mr. 
Boyce watched as a cloud of smoke obscured her. 
*Blow a smoke ring, Aunt Sarah! Blow a smoke 
ring?" Bea frowned, the doorbell rang, and every- 
one became silent. When a light rap sounded at 
the door, Bea crossed her legs and whispered to 
Mr. Boyce to sit straight. Ann took one hand from 
her Bible and began to finger her cross. Her boys 
gaped stupidly at the door, and Clyde moved cau- 
tiously toward his mother. Sarah closed her eyes 
and prayed: Please, Lord, don't let anything go 
wrong. (Come in!’’ she called. “Come in?" 

A huge man entered, his black coat glistening 
with melted snow, and immediately a chilled air, 
heavy with the pungent odor of stale tobacco, 
spread about the room. ‘“‘Come in, Mr. George," 
said Sarah. ‘‘Come in and meet the folks." He re- 
moved his coat and stood before them in a neat but 
tattered blue suit, a bright new white shirt, and a 
faded maroon-colored tie. His gaze moved easily 
from face to face; his slightly graying hair and soft 
features made him appear calm, but there was 
the indication of surprise in his manner and his 
brow was drawn and deeply furrowed. Sarah 
introduced him to Mr. Boyce. “How do you do, 
sir," said Mr. George. Mr. Boyce was flattered. 
He pumped the tall man's arm, mumbling that it 
was a pleasure to meet a gentleman. Bea was 
squirming on the couch all the while, and by the 
time she was introduced her skirts were so high you 
could see where her stockings ended. When Sarah 
saw that Mr. George had noticed, she said, **Now, 
you wouldn't think she was the oldest, would you?" 
Everyone was silent. ‘‘And,’ Sarah went on 
loudly, ‘‘over here's my other sister, Ann." 

Ann extended her left hand, holding onto her 
cross with her right. *«Pve heard a lot about you," 
she said. 

‘Thank you,” said Mr. George warmly. 

“I wouldn't be so quick to say thank you if I 
were you. You're not at all what I expected."' 

Mr. George stopped smiling. Sarah quickly 
said, These are all her boys, except one. This 
one." She pushed Clyde forward. ‘‘This is Clyde. 
Well," she said to the boy, ‘“‘what do you say?” 
Clyde stared at Mr. George and then retreated 
back behind Sarah. 

“Boy sure needs to be taught," said Ann. “I’ve 
never seen a child so backward." 
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The fire could be heard burning in the oilstove, 
and Sarah closed her eyes to pray to God. “I 
brought you these," said Mr. George awkwardly. 
When Sarah turned, he was handing her two 
brown-paper-wrapped packages. Embarrassed, she 
mumbled ‘Thank you" and looked toward the 
floor. He was standing in a small puddle of dark 
water. ‘“‘One of you boys fetch a piece of newspa- 
per," she said loudly. ‘“‘And one of you come take 
the gentleman’s coat." Ann’s boys moved furiously 
about the room. ‘‘The paper’s in there," she 
screamed. ‘“Take the coat in there, and the rest of 
you go get washed! Bea! Come help me in the 
kitchen." Bea rose like a princess, the swishing 
sound of her dress adding to the confusion. ‘“‘Hurry 
up now, you boys," Sarah screamed. ''Put those 
things up! Get washed! Dinner's almost ready." 
She turned to leave the room; she turned back. 
“Oh, have a seat, Mr. George. Do have a seat." 


Po; dear Lord," droned Ann, asking the bless- 
ing, “help those of us who have erred from your 
path of righteousness and who are even now sittin' 
in your house, at your table, eatin your food with- 
out your grace." One of her boys snickered. A 
loud pop echoed in the silence, and as Ann con- 
tinued the boy whimpered softly, the short, gurgling 
wheeze of his breath punctuating his sobs. '*God, 
we thank you for this food which we are about to 
receive, for the nourishin’ of the body, and for 
Christ's sake" — she looked up — “Amen.” 

“Amen,” they all chorused. 

“Leg or breast??? asked Sarah. *'Just let me 
know." She carved the turkey, and the plates were 
passed in silence, filled with turnips, rice, and 
bread stufling. Clyde poured the gravy on his 
plate for so long that Mr. Boyce quipped, ‘That 
bird can't swim, son." Everyone laughed; Bea 
frowned; then she went out of her way to pass Mr. 
George the bread. Struggling to cut her share of 
the bird, Sarah took time to make note. I’m going 
to have to speak to her before this day is over. 

*How many churches, Mr. George," Ann began 
slowly, ‘‘do they have out there in Queens?" She 
rested her fork on her plate, the effort of the ques- 
tion distracting her from eating. 

“What kind of churches?" asked Mr. George. 

"Baptist," came the reply. 

*Wouldn't know," he said curtly. ‘Pm Episco- 
palian.”’ 

Mr. Boyce grinned. Ann stiffened her bony 
frame until it loomed like a cattail over her boys. 
*How many of those do you have, then?" 

Mr. George hesitated and looked toward the ceil- 
ing. In the interim Mr. Boyce belched. Sarah 
waited for him to excuse himself; then she asked 
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Mr. George, ‘‘Did you know that the Boyces are 
business people? They own that candy store at the 
corner, one of the nicest in the neighborhood." 

“Is that so?" said Mr. George. . 

“You in business too?" asked Mr. Boyce. 

“No, not me,” he said. ‘‘Don’t you know I work 
with Sarah?" 

“I thought you met in a dance hall," said Ann. 

*[ just read in the paper," said Mr. Boyce, 
*about two people who got married.” 

“What’s that got to do with anything?" asked 
Bea. 

“If you'd let me finish." He wiped his mouth. 
"| was going to say they got married in a dance 
hall." 

““Couldn’t be no worse sin," said Ann. She 
placed a finger in her mouth, and to Clyde's won- 
der and Sarah's chagrin removed a small bone 
covered with masticated food. 

“Is that the wishbone?’ Clyde asked. 

“If it is,’ chimed Mr. Boyce, “‘better give it to 
his mama." He chuckled; Sarah banged her fork 
onto her plate, rose, and announced that she was 
going for dessert. In the kitchen she leaned against 
the cupboard and cried. They were all against 
her, and Bea was even trying to make time with 
him. Nothing’s worse than family. Nothing’s 
worse. Oh, Papa! Why’d you have to be right? 
She moved to get the dessert plates and saw the 
packages on the table. Unwrapping them care- 
fully, she found the first was a bottle of Scotch; the 
second, a fuzz-covered monkey in a red velvet suit. 
It played a blue metal drum and raised a plastic 
bowler while marching to the sound of an un- 
steady, tinny beat. I don't know what he sees in 
me. Lord! I sure don’t know what he sees in me. 
But if You let him go on seeing it, Pll treat him 
well, I swear it. Pll treat him well. 

She re-entered the room and was pleased to see 
that Mr. George had become the center of atten- 
tion. He had grown up not far from them on St. 
Nicholas Avenue, and he was telling them how nice 
Harlem was in those days. ''Curtains at all the 
foyer windows," he said. ‘‘And I used to make my 
money by going around polishing the mailboxes." 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Boyce, ‘‘those were really the 
days. Really the days — ” 

“Now, out in Queens, where I am now — ” he 
went on. 

Sarah thought of Queens. Beautiful Queens. 
That's where she'd like to live. Throw out all this 
junk and move to Queens. Only thing I'd keep — 
she looked about the room — is the piano; Clyde 
will have to learn to play someday. And maybe the 
couch. It needs a new cover. With a new cover it 
won't look so bad. She straightened her shoulders, 
walked to the table, and handed Clyde the monkey. 
“Say thank you to Mr. George," she prompted. 


“Is that his father?’ asked Ann’s youngest. 

**Hush!”’ said Ann. 

“Thats all right," Mr. George said. ‘‘Children 
don't know any better." 

*You sure have a fine sense for the pumps in 
life," said Bea. 

*Bumps"' corrected Mr. Boyce. 

“Bumps, pumps!" screamed Bea. “No matter 
what you call it, you ain't got it”? 

Mr. Boyce harrumphed and looked down at the 
tablecloth. 

** Can't get together, get apart," said Ann sweetly. 
“Man’s a worse worry than hell." 

“Is that why you ain't got one "" 

“Okay, now, you all," said Sarah. 

“Okay yourself," screamed Bea. “You ain't 
much better. Different one every time you turn 
around "' 

“Why don’t you shut up" 

“Look to God," said Ann. ‘‘You all better learn 
to look to God for your happiness. Better put your 
faith in the Lord — "' 

Tears blurred Sarah’s vision. I’m going to move 
to Queens, she thought. Beautiful Queens. And 
I'm not going to see any of them again. 

The dessert was eaten in silence. Afterward, Bea 
announced that she would do the dishes, and Ann 
offered to help. Sarah sat with Mr. George on the 
couch while Ann's boys, who had overeaten, moved 
more or less circuitously about the room. They 
stumbled into furniture and relatives like doped 
flies until finally the two younger ones crashed into 
one another and fell to the floor and to sleep. The 
oldest one continued to traverse the route for about 
five more minutes, and then, on receiving a sudden 
call from nature, he departed for the bathroom. 
He was found some time later, asleep on the stool. 
Clyde, no longer finding it necessary to protect his 
monkey, fell asleep near the stove, and in the big 
chair nearby, Mr. Boyce, his belt and shoes undone, 
began to snore. Soft shadows moved across the 
cracked plaster walls of the green room. Only an 
occasional clatter of a dish or piece of silverware 
from the kitchen interrupted the silence. Mr. 
George yawned, stretched, and let his big hand fall 
lightly on Sarah’s thigh. She jumped. ‘‘What do 
you think I am?” she said. 

* We're finished," said Ann, entering the room. 
“Well, will you look at this." She motioned toward 
her boys and Bea’s husband. *'Child, what did you 
put in that food? All right now, c'mon" — she 
clapped her hands. ‘‘Everybody up and out! 
Dinner's over, day's over, time to go home and to 
bed "* 

The confusion began again. Mr. Boyce wanted 
Mr. George's address; Sarah could not find a pencil. 
Bea came back from the window with the news that 
so much snow had fallen none of them would be 
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able to get home. “Then you all better hurry - 
now," said Sarah, ‘‘before it gets worse." She could 
not find a pencil, so Mr. Boyce stood in the middle 
of the room and repeated Mr. George's phone 
number over and over again until all of the boys 
were shouting it at the top of their lungs. Finally 
Sarah got them all to the door. *'Good-bye." 
*Good-bye." ‘‘Gimme that!’’ “So long.” “You 
must come by the store sometime. “Mama! He 
took my —’’ **Whenever you stop here, stop there." 
“Fine dinner, Sarah," said Mr. Boyce. ‘‘Why don't 
you come to church sometime? “Gimme! “Will. 
you two behave! Give him back his monkey”? 
“So long, Mr. George," said Mr. Boyce. “Don’t 
come crying to me," said Ann. ''Stop it! You're 
pulling my clothes off." ‘‘Good-bye.’’ *fGood- 
bye." “So long.” They left. Sarah watched them 
from the window, a huddled group of people in the 
cold night and the snow. ‘“‘The world is a beautiful 
place," she said softly. 

*What'd you say?" asked Mr. George. 

“I said the world is a beautiful place.” 

“Only sometimes," he said. **Only sometimes." 


EE sighed, discouraged that he could not feel 
what she felt, and began to tidy the room. She 
cleaned around Clyde, who had fallen asleep in a 
chair. She emptied the ashtrays and picked up bits 
of paper from the floor. Then she put the lights 
out, leaving the oilstove to light the room, and sat 
down on the couch next to Mr. George. ‘“There’s 
something Pd like to tell you," she said. x 

“What beats me," he interrupted, “‘is why you 
invited your whole family. I thought it was just 
going to be me, you, and the boy." 

*You had to meet them sometime," she said, 
annoyed. * Anyway, I love my family —”’ 

“Do they always act like that?" he asked. 

“Like what?" 

“Never mind,” he said, and was silent. 

She leaned back on the couch. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing I have to tell you. Mr. George, I have to 
know how you feel about something I have to tell 
you." 

He drew in his mouth reflectively and slapped a 
hand to his knee. “OK,” he said, “Pm listening.” 

*Once I made a mistake," she went on slowly, 
**of not telling a fellow all about me. When people 
come to find out things about you later, they some- 
times come to hate you. I want to tell you the worst 
things about me. That way, if you can't under- 
stand, we can quit and neither of us will be the 
worse off for it. If we stay together, I don't want to 
have any secrets from you." 

“Sort of like a test, huh?" said Mr. George. 

“Sort of," said Sarah. ‘‘I just hope I pass."' 
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“Well, listen now, Sarah, I don’t care about —”’ 

«Hush! Pve got to tell you this! Just like I had 
to have you meet my family — no matter how they 
treat me. You'll just have to understand. I want to 
tell you about Clyde's father." She paused, and 
when he remained quiet, she went on. “‘I met him 
in a museum five years ago when I was doing day- 
work on Fifty-seventh Street. I used to walk past 
that museum every day. They had this fence made 
out of wooden slats, and inside was a garden, a 
beautiful garden with a black stone pool and statues 
and everything. After a while I got to thinking that 
one day I was going to go there. Can you imagine 
that? Me, going to that museum. Well, one day I 
did." She stopped and listened. It was the wind 
gently rattling the sashes and tapping the snow 
lightly against the panes. “Pll never forget that 
day. It was a Sunday in August, and I had on 
my blue cotton dress, the one with the paisley print, 
and my white heels and white gloves. I was really 
dressed to kill. Really dressed to kill. I left my 
madam at two that afternoon, went straight there, 
and when I got inside I went to the lunchroom, 
ordered myself a glass of iced tea, and took it 
straight to the patio. I can't begin to tell you how I 
felt. There I was inside, sitting down, and I could 
see the place where I used to look through. Do you 
understand what Pm trying to say? Do you?" 

*Sort of," said Mr. George. He stared steadily 
into the fire, rubbing the tips of his thumbs together. 

*Well," Sarah said, ‘‘after a while I felt like Pd 
been there all my life. In fact, I was even getting a 
little bored, and then this fellow came up. He came 
over to my table and sat down. Just like that. He 
came over, sat down, and started to talk. We went 
together that same afternoon, and we stayed to- 
gether after, for a year. I was really a fool." She 
shook her head sadly. ‘‘Some fool. But I loved 
him. I loved him because I could respect him. But 
I guess I respected him too much. I started being 
honest with him, and he started to hate me." 

*What were you honest about?" asked Mr. 
George. 

“I told him about the men Pd known. I never 
loved any of them, but I was hurt plenty, and even 
though it was in the past I had to tell him." 

Why?’ 

“I don’t know. I guess it made me feel better. 
I don’t know. The important thing is that he 
couldn’t stand knowing I’d been with other men. 
And when I got pregnant, we broke up." She 
paused. ‘‘Ain’t you going to say nothing?" 

“What’s there to say?" said Mr. George. He 
rested his head on the back of the couch and 
touched her shoulder with his hand. She stood up. 
“Pd better get Clyde to bed, and I think Pm getting 
a little sleepy too." 
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*Clyde! Get up and go to bed." He rose, half 
asleep, leaving his monkey balanced precariously 
in the chair, and left the room. : 

*'You're sure making it hard for me," said Mr. 
George. 

** Not if you're a man, I ain't making it hard. A 
man is supposed to understand a woman's weak- 
ness.’ 

“That’s not what Pm —" 

**He's supposed to understand anything." 

“OK!” shouted Mr. George. “I understand. 
Now, for the love of God, let's talk about something 
else." 

“I wish I could! I wish I could meet somebody 
who could make me forget about him. Somebody 
with just a little of his good side. You know, he took 
me to more places in that one year than I’ve ever 
been before — or since! And please, don't get the 
idea that I’m saying we don't go out. I just mean 
he took me downtown, to places we can't afford to 
go to." 

Mr. George stood. ‘‘Sarah, what do you want?" 

She was silent for a while, and then she an- 
swered, ‘‘I don't know." 

**Well," he said, ‘‘since you had your say tonight, 
maybe I'd better have mine." He paused while she 
sat down on the couch. “I like you." He turned 
from her and watched the shadows on the wall. “As 
far as anything else goes, I guess I ain't happy and I 
ain't sad. Pm sure not rich — but I ain't poor 
either. I ain't ugly and I ain't good-looking, and 
I don't like going downtown among white folks. 
They make me nervous.” 

The fire in the stove had burned low. The room 
was almost dark, and he could barely see her face in 
the remaining light. **Will you look see how much 
oil’s left in the stove?" she asked. He stooped 
and then kneeled, peering about the hot metal 
carefully. “Not much," he finally said. ‘‘Looks 
like it’s on £.” 

“Well then, you'd better turn it out.’ He 
fumbled about for the knob while she went on talk- 
ing in a low voice. “‘I’ve been on pins and needles 
all day," she said. “I wanted everything to go 
right. I even prayed to God." She went over to 
him. He was still fumbling about the stove, and 
when she touched him he tried to rise, almost 
knocking it over. Damn it! I’ve never known a 
man to be so clumsy." His slap sent her crashing 
into the chair. ‘‘Oh, God," she cried, ‘‘aren’t 
there any men left anywhere in this world P? 

“Chica, chica, chica, chi — ca, chi — ca, chi — ca." 
The fuzz-covered monkey in his red velvet suit 
stopped drumming when he bumped into her leg. 
She reached down, picked it up, and hurled it at 
him in the darkness. 


The DEATH 
of the SALMON 


by RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 


RopEnick Harc-Brown was born in England and 
came to Canada to work as a logger in the North- 
west. When the opportunity arose for him to stake 
oul his home, he and his wife chose to live on the 
fringe of the wilderness close beside the Campbell 
River, with ils great seasonal runs of sleelhead 


and salmon. 


D. ALL Pacific salmon die after spawning? Yes. 
Even the pink salmon, after a life of less than two 
years? Even the great and powerful king salmon? 
Even the jacks, the precocious males that come 
back after only one short year in the sea? Yes, they 
all die. Not a single one of all the hosts upon hosts 
that come in from the sea lives to spawn a second 
time. 

It is natural for a man to resent this, I suppose, to 
feel that it is wasteful and shocking, in some way un- 
natural. Many years ago, when I first came to the 
rivers of the Pacific salmon, I refused to believe it. 
After all, some steelhead and Atlantic salmon live 
to spawn a second time, even a third, fourth, and 
fifth time. One sees them, bright and clean and 
strong again, in the rivers after spawning, and one 
knows that the power of recovery is in them. For 
years I searched among Pacific salmon for some sign 
of recovery, for even one fish that seemed to have 
renewed its grip on life. I did not find it. I have 
seen chum salmon back in salt water, but invariably 
they were pathetic, worn-out creatures still in the 
immediate process of dying. Now I have lived so 
long with this fact of collective simultaneous death 
that I no longer resent or question it. Instead, I 
find it fitting and beautiful, certainly useful in some 
ways that are not entirely clear, and a yearly occa- 
sion of high drama. I am still curious about the 





manner and meaning of it, but I do not question 
that it has manner and meaning. 

In many ways the short-run rivers are best for 
watching the spawning salmon. When fish have 
run several miles upriver from the sea, one expects 
them to be battered and scarred and weary. But in 
the short-run rivers it is clear that any changes are 
in them and of them. One sees everything, from 
the first arrivals, through all the modifications of 
color and habit and performance, to the very end. 

The actual arrival of a big run of salmon is a sur- 
prisingly subtle thing, in spite of the size of the fish 
and the mass of the schools. One can live right be- 
side the mouth of a stream and hardly know that a 
run has turned into it. I have sat in an anchored 
boat at the mouth of the Nimpkish River through a 
whole afternoon and evening and watched school 
after school of cohos turn in. The schools were big, 
sometimes hundreds of fish closely packed, and only 
a few feet under the surface. Sometimes their pas- 
sage showed in faint ripples on the surface, more 
rarely in swirls as they turned in sudden panic. 
Sometimes a school turned downstream, turned 
again, and came back. I do not remember that 
a single fish jumped in the river channel, though 
there were occasional jumpers to the north, just 
before the schools turned in. For the most part I 
was watching only a narrow strip of water, per- 
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haps a hundred feet wide, between the boat and 
the northern edge of the channel; how many thou- 
sands of fish passed around me and behind me, I 
have no idea. But at the end of it all there was an 
odd sense of disbelief in the whole affair. ‘There 
was little or no sign of fish on the rising tide up- 
stream; there was only the visual memory of those 
hundreds of bright, clean bodies, timid yet purpose- 
ful, slipping secretly into the river that had spawned 
them. Had there really been so many? 


dios Campbell is a broad, shallow stream where 
it passes my house. ‘Thousands of salmon and steel- 
head run up through that stretch every year, yet I 
have scarcely ever seen one on its way. The large 
movements may well be at night, and in daylight it 
would be natural enough for fish to pass stealthily 
through such an open, shallow reach, but it is still a 
surprise to find them suddenly in the pools farther 
upstream: a few hundred pink salmon toward the 
end of July, the big king salmon by the first week 
of August. Over the deep, strong water of the pools 
they are not afraid to show themselves, the pinks 
breaking the surface like rising trout, the kings roll- 
ing out and shouldering over with a power that 
breaks the water white and starts echoes from the 
banks. 

At this stage there is nothing confiding about the 
fish. They have their full strength, they are not ripe 
for spawning, and they are keyed to protect them- 
selves from whatever dangers may threaten. The 
silvery brightness of salt water is gone, but change 
toward the spawning shape and color is gradual, 
almost imperceptible at first, in these early fish. 
One fishes a fly over them and among them in search 
of steelhead, cutthroat, or early-running coho, 
grateful for the magnificent way they show them- 
selves, occasionally casting to cover one that is 
rolling persistently in the same place. Nothing 
comes of it except the rare, breathtaking coincidence 
of rolling side and drifting fly. But who is to say 
that nothing more than this is possible? 

Later, with the cold, wet winds of early Novem- 
ber, all this is changed. The fish are in the shallows 
now, active all across them. The gravel is loosened, 
freshly gray and brown where it has been turned 
by the tails of the females. Most of the pink salmon 
have spawned and died, but kings and chums are 
everywhere, spawning, dying, and dead. There are 
a few cohos among them and even one or two 
scarlet-bodied, green-headed creek sockeyes. 

At such times I usually leave my rod on the bank 
and wade slowly upstream among the fish, pausing 
often and long to lean on my wading staff and 
watch. So long as I am slow and careful, they do 
not rush away from me. Any real concern for self- 
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preservation has largely left them. They are ob- 
sessed with sexual purpose, and the imminence of 
death leaves no leeway for other concerns. A month 
ago they would have started, arrow-swift, from a 
shadow. A month ago these shallows that they cling 
to with such urgency would have seemed places of 
terror to them. A month ago there was neither male 
nor female in their concerns. ‘The new preoccupa- 
tion is physical and mechanical, of course, but it is 
also ruthlessly logical even in its disregard for the 
dangers that may defeat it, because the time for ful- 
fillment is so short. Successful spawning is the pres- 
ervation of the race; within a month, spawned or 
unspawned, these strong bodies will be little more 
than a few scattered vertebrae and horny gill covers. 

As I stand still in the hurrying water they settle 
back to their fierce pursuits and plungings, to gentle, 
questing swimming, to holding and swaying and 
shifting. Here and there a female shows her broad 
side in the fierce, flat thrust of nest-digging. Great 
fish brush against my waders, even pass calmly 
between my legs. I am nothing to them unless an 
odd-shaped tree root caught on the shallows. 
Watching their eyes that neither see nor meet with 
mine, I feel that they know me, know my concern 
for them, and are not afraid. I do not have time 
then — or want it— to remember that a bear 
waiting quietly to scoop them to death would find 
the same acceptance until he moved. A bear has 
his part there, inherited from his ancestors; but then 
I, too, am a rightful spectator, my way paid by 
understanding, my part to watch, to sympathize, to 
enjoy, to hope that there will never be less of them 
on these fall shallows than I count today. 

Shallows like these are not the best places to 
watch spawning; the surface of the water is too 
much broken by its speed over the rocky gravels, 
and light strikes from it in all directions, distorting 
shapes and colors, obscuring the detail of move- 
ment. Yet there is much to be seen. The king salm- 
on females are usually rusty-red, the males almost 
black. The bodies of both have lost much of their 
heavy-shouldered thickness; often they are scarred 
and blotched with destroying fungus. Male and 
female are by no means always easy to separate, 
except by their actions; a female coho may be as 
black of head, as crimson of body, with jaws almost 
as heavily hooked, as her mate, but it is she that will 
dig the nest, not he. The pink salmon males are 
fantastically humped, most of them now dying, 
while the females hold a certain grace of shape in 
spite of their exhaustion. 

Generally I move slowly upstream to a prow- 
shaped maple whose mossy trunk reaches hori- 
zontally ten or fifteen feet over the water before 
rearing up toward its crown. It is a good place to 
watch when the light is right. The water is too easy 
and shallow for the big kings, but chum salmon 


spawn directly under the tree and for fifty or a hun- 
dred feet upstream. Once I watched a small and 
lively female at work there, shadowed by five large 
males. The vivid black stripe of her side, edged with 
gold, showed clearly as she turned to stir the gravel. 
Then the males closed over her in a struggling mass, 
and she forced from among them to break the sur- 
face and show that black and golden side in the air. 
The whole thing was repeated several times, and I 
never did see the end of it or understand its real 
pattern and purpose. I have seen the shudder of 
spending fish close under the crooked maple, the 
lifting of their heads, the opening of their jaws, the 
clouding of milt in the bottom of the egg pocket. 
But in watching from above, one can never see all 
the intricacies of the spawning act or understand 
fully the interdependent parts of male and female. 

In the little streams one can see everything much 
more clearly than in the larger streams, but the fish 
are less confiding — one must keep one’s distance, 
or they will start away and scatter. Even so, their 
colors are plain, and the patterns of movement 
seem less haphazard and confusing. Occasionally, 
when two fish are paired apart from the others, it is 
possible to recognize the significant intricacies of 
behavior that are fully revealed only in the ob- 
servation tank. 

Throughout the nest-digging of the female, it 
is the male’s part to stimulate her. He does this by 
continuously and closely circling over her so that 
his belly lightly touches her back. If his circling 
becomes too high, he expels one or two air bubbles 
from his swim bladder and sinks deeper; if he finds 
himself bearing too heavily upon her, he rises to the 
surface, takes in more air, and resumes his circling 
at the proper depth. From time to time, usually 
when she settles back into the gravel hollow to test 
its depth with her anal fin, he settles beside her, 
vibrating his body against hers, raising his head, 
opening his jaws, occasionally even shedding an 
involuntary jet of milt. Unless the female has de- 
cided the nest is ready, all this is without effect, 
and she thrusts violently forward again on her side, 
throwing gravel back with her tail. When all is 
ready the two hold side to side, their vents closely 
over the depression in the gravel. Their bodies 
shudder powerfully, heads rise together, jaws open 
wide, curving bodies force deeply down into the egg 
pocket as eggs and milt are shed together. The 
whole process is repeated several times before the 
fish are finally spent and ready for death. 

This death is no anticlimax; nor is it the in- 
evitable consequence of spawning. Precocious male 
Pacific salmon that have never been to salt water, 
like their Atlantic counterparts, spawn success- 
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fully and do not die. It is not simply a matter of 
old age; Dr. O. H. Robertson of California has kept 
castrated sockeye salmon alive and healthy for seven 
and eight years, or about twice their normal life- 
span. Yet it is a particularly complete and, in a 
sense, perfect death because everything about the 
fish — blood, tissues, organs, the whole body in all 
its parts — ages simultaneously. The salmon dies 
not as man does, through the failure of some single 
part of him while the rest is healthy; he dies totally, 


his whole life force used up in the fulfillment of | 


return and reproduction. 

Dr. Robertson has shown that this is brought 
about chiefly by the extraordinary activity of the 
pituitary and adrenal glands that accompanies, 
and presumably in large measure controls, the 
maturing and spawning of a full-grown Pacific 
salmon. In other words, the salmon's life is a 
gradual crescendo from the moment he turns 
toward his river and the violent activity of the 
spawning beds. 

Even in the short-run rivers a few salmon die 
without spawning; if they are held away from the 
shallows by heavy floods, many may pass their time 
and die unspent. But under normal conditions there 
is a safety factor of several days between the cover- 
ing of the last eggs in the final nest and death. Once 
I pitied the salmon in this state. Now I love them. 
They are death itself in a shell of life, but that re- 
maining shell of life, though without hope or reason 
beyond the safety factor it provides, is impressive. 
The fish conserve strength by sheltering in the bays 
and eddies of rivers and in the quieter water near 
the banks. Raccoons and bears find them easily 
there, the predatory seagulls dive down at them, 
until at last there is no longer strength to support 
them even in the lessened currents; they turn side- 
ways, lose balance, drift, and die. 

But until that last strength is gone, the will to 
live is still in them and finds its expression. At some 
too close threat of danger they will drive away, up- 
stream or down, in a surge of energy that seems no 
proper part of their wasted shapes. Bodies white 
with parasitic fungus, great king salmon somehow 
hold station over swift-running spawning shallows 


as though they still could play a part. I see them - 


now on the shallows near my house, often two fish 
together, slowly forced down by the current, turning 
fiercely against it as it presses on their broad thin 
flanks and warns them of their weakness. It is the 
sort of thing man has glorified in himself as the 
undying spirit of man. Seeing it here so clearly, 
long after hope and purpose have gone, I can recog- 
nize it for what it is: the undying spirit of animals. 
I find it no less admirable. 
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A sally, courageous critic whose happiest days as a newspaper- 
man were spent in company with Frank R. Kent, Henry L. 
Mencken, and Hamilton Owens, all on the Baltimore SUN, 
GERALD W. Jouwsow is the author of biographies of Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Andrew Jackson, and John Paul 
Jones, and of A LITTLE NIGHT-MUSIC, as charming a book on 
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THE ART OF BEING FREE 


I. THE spring of 1963 the junior senator from 
Arkansas, the Honorable J. William Fulbright, and 
the senior senator from Pennsylvania, the Honor- 
able Joseph S. Clark, were quoted at length in a 
pamphlet issued by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. The occasion was a dis- 
cussion staged by the center on the subject “The Elite 
and the Electorate,” in which the participants were 
the two senators, a few guests specially invited to sit 
in, and two distinguished foreigners: Pierre Mendés- 
France, former Premier of France, and Quintin 
McGarel Hogg, Viscount Hailsham, Conservative 
leader of the House of Lords. 

The pamphlet received more than usual attention 
from the press because it contained two statements 
which, coming from American politicians, aston- 
ished many people. 

Senator Fulbright opened his discussion with the 
dictum, **Government by the people is possible, but 
highly improbable." 

Senator Clark, in the course of his remarks, de- 
clared, “The legislatures of America, local, state, 
and national, are presently the greatest menace to 
the successful operation of the democratic process." 

Both senators asserted that the avenue to de- 
sirable change is through education; but Adolph W. 
Schmidt, a Pittsburgh banker who had been invited 
to sit in, asked how to draw the important distinc- 
tion between liberal education and technological 
training. 


I believe that both politicians were speaking 
unpopular truth, hence the general astonishment; 
and I believe that the banker’s point is an im- 
portant one. But I also believe that my first duty 
is to acknowledge, to others and especially to my- 
self, that I am construing all three statements in the 
light of my own experience; so the next man may 
construe them differently yet with the same chance 
of being right. 

For instance, Senator Fulbright’s statement that 
government by the people is possible but highly’ 
improbable obviously involves a misuse, so common 
that it may be called customary, of the word ‘‘gov- 
ernment.” To be exact the senator should have 
said administration" by the people, but in that 
case he would have admitted no qualification. He 
would have said that it is impossible. ‘To ask 
whether administration by the people is possible is 
equivalent to asking whether the umpire can play 
a baseball game. The umpire can govern the game, 
in the sense of determining its outcome, but eighteen 
men arg required to play it. 

The American people can send a lame-brained 
or contumacious public servant to the showers, but 
they cannot take his place, any more than the um- 
pire himself can replace a batter who swings at the 
catcher instead of at the ball, or a pitcher who 
repeatedly tries to split the batter's skull instead of 
the plate. In this sense, but in this sense only, the 
people can govern. 
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By the same token, Senator Clark’s assertion that 
legislatures (in the same paragraph he explains 
that he means all kinds: city councils, state legisla- 
tures, and Congress) are presently the greatest 
menace to the successful operation of the democratic 
process is sustained by the evidence, but in intro- 
ducing the evidence he should have made one 
highly important stipulation — namely, that legis- 
latures are in fact as well as in law representative of 
the people. This lays the foundation for the deduc- 
tion that they may be obstacles, not because they 
are legislatures, but because they are people. 

Let us here take time out to dispose of the for- 
eigners. M. Mendés-France and Lord Hailsham 
spoke in broad, general terms, which was to be 
expected seeing that the word *'elite" is already 
defined for them. They were heard attentively, but 
their utterances were not subjected to the critical 
analysis applied to the Americans’ because they 
were not controversial. As a matter of fact, even in 
the case of the Americans, it was the comment of the 
banker that really opened the way to disputation. 

Since the facts adduced by both senators are 
hardly open to debate, it is natural that they should 
have agreed that liberal education widely dispersed 
is the solution. But the banker wanted to know 
what liberal education is, and that tripped the 
alarm. I have no knowledge of his studies, but per- 
haps he had read Plato; perhaps he had read John 
Dewey; perhaps he had read every important 
philosopher between the two. If so, he got an an- 
swer to his question every time; but if in the multi- 
plicity of answers he could find one that is complete 
and conclusive, he might set up as a philosopher in 
his own right, for nobody else has done it. 


I3 education seems to be as incapable of 
definition as correct aesthetic taste, and for the 
same reason: what it is depends in part upon the 
student, in part upon his way of studying, and in 
part upon his motive in seeking education. If you 
fancy pedantic speech, say it is ontological, episte- 
mological, and teleological, which should be enough 
to get the dust brushed off any ordinary man's dic- 
tionary. Make it political education, though, and 
the field is greatly narrowed. Make it American 
political education, and it is narrowed still more, 
perhaps reduced to dimensions capable of being 
surveyed by intellects less wide-ranging than Ein- 
stein's. The variant americanus of the species sapiens 
of the genus Homo is a relatively small part, statis- 
tically somewhat less than one fifteenth, of the 
population of the earth. He may be small enough 
for his characteristics, properties, and attributes to 
be ranged and ordered with some measure of 
success. 
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The only rational aim of political education any- 
where is the establishment of order that can be 
maintained with minimum expenditure of energy, 
blood, and cash. Americans are committed to the 
theory that this means order based on justice rather 
than on force. For us, then, political education 
means the process of learning to establish and 
maintain order in that particular form. 

My individual preference is to approach the sub- 
ject by analogy. The proper education of an umpire 
is directed toward the development of three capaci- 
ties — sharp sight, instant decision, and resolution 
enough to make the decision stick. Resolute, of 
course, does not mean bullheaded. A good umpire 
is not to be intimidated, not even by the bleachers 
spilling onto the field, roaring; yet if they pull the 
rule book on him, he has humility enough to reverse 
a wrong decision gracefully. 

It sticks in my mind that a liberal political edu- 
cation is one that will develop analogous qualities 
in a voter. Without actually participating in the 
political game by doing any running himself, he 
watches it narrowly. He cannot be caught napping 
by a quick throw, nor fooled either by acrobatics or 
by clouds of dust; and the pandemonium of the 
cheering section affects him less than the droning of 
a mosquito would. 

This is the ideal voter, like any other ideal only 
to be approximated in real life; but the closer the 
approximation the nearer we shall come to Senator 
Clark’s ‘‘successful operation of the democratic 
process." It is not perfectionism, it is merely opti- 
mism to believe that we can make the approxima- 
tion a good deal closer than it is at present; which 
gives point to study of the process. 

To begin with, it is essential to recognize the 
division of education into its two classes — the rela- 
tively slight doctrinal and the immensely larger 
empirical, or what you learn in school and out. I 
am inclined to think that the proper function of the 
college, the higher institution, is not education at 
all, but de-education. It is, however, an inclination 
due to no logical process, but to individual experi- 
ence. When I entered college at the age of seventeen 
I knew everything. When I emerged, just short of 
twenty-one, I had begun to doubt that I knew 
anything; and the subsequent fifty years have been 
one long confirmation of the doubt. 

Yet, to be disburdened of the crushing load of 
misinformation under which I staggered when I 
entered was a favor for which I owe my alma mater 
a debt that can only be acknowledged, never paid. 
It was not that Wake Forest, in the first decade of 
the century, was an exceptionally good college. 
Measured by its own standards of today, it was 
very bad. Its endowment was minuscule; trustees 
as purblind as patriotic had sunk its original funds 
in bonds of the Confederate States of America. Its 
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plant and equipment were scanty and, for the most 
part, antiquated., Its ratio of students to instructors 
was more than twenty to one. Its faculty salaries 
were a scandal. Its students were in overwhelming 
majority products of the North Carolina public 
schools of fifty years ago, which is to say, miserably 
prepared. It was constantly harassed by guerrilla 
warfare waged by bands of Holy Willies from back- 
woods churches, who demanded that the college 
cram down the students’ gullets, with ramrods if 
necessary, a granitic conviction that Jonah swal- 
lowed the whale. 

Notwithstanding all this, light streamed from its 
windows over a darkling land. After more than 
half a century, I well remember the first blinding 
flash that left me with spots before my eyes. William 
Louis Poteat, opening his course, an introduction 
to general biology, remarked, ‘‘The first thing to 
remember, gentlemen, is that until you have learned 
the facts, you have no right to an opinion." Never 
before had that elemental been mentioned to me by 
any teacher; so right then my de-education began. 

It proceeded under John Bethune Carlyle, classi- 
cist, who in a presidential year taught Cicero’s 
Letters, not out of the book, but out of the Charlotte 
Observer, a morning newspaper. Comparing, day 
by day, the text with the news stories, he drew 
parallels, obvious once they were pointed out, be- 
tween Cicero’s advice to his son-in-law, running 
for some office in Rome, and the maneuvers of the 
campaigners then raging across the country. I 
learned little or no Latin in that class, but I did 
learn that as a smooth political operator Marcus 
Tullius Cicero could have given cards and spades 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt and licked him four out of 
seven. I have since had use for that information, 
but none for any equivalent of ‘‘the doctrine of the 
enclitic de." 

The process was capped by a remark made — 
but not in class — by Benjamin Sledd, head of the 
English department, by birth a Virginian, and 
how! I have sometimes thought that all the Ran- 
dolphs, Byrds, and Marshalls between Accomac and 
Lee counties were, combined, not as Virginian as 
Dr. Sledd, whose pride of birth had been greatly 
accentuated by long residence in Tarheelia. But for 
all that, he was a salty character, whose ideas were 
not derived from his ancestors and who, although 
a pedagogue, had never learned to suffer fools gladly. 

We strolled across the campus after the last class 
one afternoon late in May, when the magnolia 
blossoms and the gentlemen were both out in force 
enjoying the balmy air. A pair of men in running 
shorts and spiked shoes trotted by, not speeding, 
merely limbering up. Down by the rough stone 
wall that enclosed the campus another pair tossed a 
baseball languidly. Sheltered by low-swinging 
magnolia boughs, a group engaged in what looked 
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suspiciously like a poker game. In the shade of a 
giant oak lay one man who actually had a book; but 
unfortunately the book, spread open, rested on his 
chest, and he slept blissfully. ^ 

** Johnson," said Dr. Sledd suddenly, apropos of 
nothing, “‘I don't care if this place never turns out a 
scholar, if only it can turn out men." 

A college advised by perhaps its most austere 
scholar to put the fabrication of scholars in second 
place — gunpowder, treason, and plot! I think the 
process of my de-education reached its climax at 
that moment. The stunning shock was the idea that 
education does not consist primarily of book learn- 
ing, for Wake Forest, despite all its handicaps, did 
occasionally turn out scholars. Adams, the Shake- 
spearean authority, long an ornament of Cornell; 
Murchison, successor to G. Stanley Hall at Clark; 
McCutcheon, dean of the graduate school at Tulane 
and later at Texas, to mention the first three who 
come to mind, were pundits at least one hundred 
proof. 

As for men, well, the Kitchin brothers: Will, 
governor of the state, Claude, Woodrow Wilson's 
majority leader in the House of Representatives, 
Thurman, president of the college; then Bailey, 
United States senator; Bickett, governor; and 
among my own contemporaries, Broughton, gov- 
ernor; the younger Murchison, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce; Stallings, of the Marines, who left 
a leg on the battlefield but returned to write What 
Price Glory?; Howard, chaplain in the First World 
War and dead somewhere in France; McMillan, 
the missionary in Shanghai who defied a Japanese 
patrol to shoot as he blocked the doorway to a 
room in which Chinese nurses were huddled; Green, 
medical officer commanding the general hospital 
at Pearl Harbor on the Day — with me, these pass 
for men, and with such, I am confident that Sledd, 
long gone where good Virginians go, would be - 
content. 


I AM, therefore, reasonably satisfied with my for- 
mal de-education. What I lost by being restricted 
to poor equipment and archaic methods I made up 
for, probably more than made up for, by close 
personal contact with men whose dedication was 
of a kind, completely new to me then, which I have 
seldom encountered since. My respect for the 
modern college, on a new campus, heavily endowed, 
with plant and equipment costing twenty times the 
total monetary value of the old Wake Forest, with 
three hundred teachers of three thousand students, 
is very high. I note with great pride that it was 
the first Southern senior college, privately endowed 
and therefore exempt from the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954, voluntarily to open its doors to 
Negroes on the same terms as whites; and I note with 


glee that a staff member who wrote a novel satiriz- 
ing religious fanaticism had his contract renewed 
in the face of thunderous howls for his dismissal. 

‘That the new college is admirable, I am happy to 
maintain against all comers; but that it is as efh- 
cient as the old one was at decontaminating youth 
who come to it infested with innumerable types of 
false knowledge, I piously hope but find pretty 
hard to believe. For, in the old college it was not 
accomplished by any recognized method of han- 
dling what are now called “learning situations," 
unless close association with cultivated men be 
called a method. A passing remark, a lifted eye- 
brow, a frown, a smile — how can the power of these 
be channeled into any pedagogical method? 

So I emerged from Wake Forest with a parch- 
ment inscribed, by a margin so narrow that it had 
to be expressed in decimals, cum laude, which had 
cost my father the sum of five dollars, the diploma 
fee, and which was worth just about the price; 
but I emerged also with a dawning realization 
of the vast extent of my own ignorance that was 
worth a fortune. For at Wake Forest there was 
first lighted in my mind a glimmer that the passing 
years have blown up into a glare — the knowledge 
that although I am a native, white, Protestant, 
literate American, and although I have studied for 
many years, to this day I know far less than I need 
to know about how to be politically a freeman. 

The college, I still feel assured, had cracked the 
links, but a long time passed before I shook off the 
chain that bound me to the delusion that George 
Washington had made me free back in the eight- 
eenth century. What a body of death, as St. Paul 
said, is the superstition that ‘‘American’’ is synony- 
mous with ''freeman"! I yield to none in my 
reverence for the Pater Patriae, yet I know now that 
_ what he gave me was not freedom, but merely a 
fair chance to learn how to be free; and that knowl- 
edge, I am persuaded, is the indispensable founda- 
tion of anything fit to be called a liberal education 
in politics. 

The fact that this knowledge is still scantily dif- 
fused is a threat to our national security, by com- 
parison with which the ravings of Khrushchev are 
mere persiflage. In the spring of 1963 the news- 
papers carried a story from Kansas City, Missouri, 
stating that the municipal authorities were consid- 
ering abandoning that year their former custom of 
hoisting around the War Memorial, later rededi- 
cated as the Peace Memorial, the flags of the United 
Nations, or such of them as maintain diplomatic 
relations with this country. The action was pro- 
posed as a police measure, in the interest of main- 
taining public order, for in other years vandals 
had torn down some of the flags; and not only were 
the crackpots threatening riots, but even such or- 
ganizations as the American Legion and the Vet- 
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erans of Foreign Wars were protesting the display 
of foreign flags on the sacred soil of Kansas City. 

What abysmal ignorance that reveals! It is not 
simply ignorance of how to be free, but ignorance 
of the difference between love and hate. Patriotism 
is usually defined as an attitude growing out of love 
of one's country, but these people base it on hatred 
of other countries, for not otherwise can they justify 
insulting the symbols of nations with which we are 
not at war. Love and hate are both powerful emo- 
tions, and when emotions are strong enough, to 
distinguish them requires a capacity for analysis 
that is always associated with some degree of intelli- 
gence. Mark the word; it is ‘“‘intelligence,’’ not 
"education." The Daughters of the American 
Revolution are not illiterate, but their tendency to 
equate patriotism with hatred has long been no- 
torious. 

It is painful to intimate that even a minority of 
residents of the Honorable Harry S. Truman's 
native state rate below the D.A.R. in intellectual 
level, but there are the facts. Some of them did 
threaten to riot against the display of flags of na- 
tions with which the United States is at least tech- 
nically at peace. 

This, though, was not the colossal proof of 
American ignorance of the art of being free in the 
year 1963. The colossal proof was our singular 
choice of a style of celebrating the centennial of 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation. That style 
included setting police dogs and turning fire hose 
on schoolchildren exercising the constitutionally 
guaranteed right of peaceable assembly to petition 
for the redress of grievances. 

Half a century has passed since Booker T. Wash- 
ington good-humoredly — perhaps too good-hu- 
moredly — reminded us of the obvious truth that 
you can hold another man down in the gutter, 
but only by staying there with him. Within my 
lifetime my native region has made downright fabu- 
lous progress in building schoolhouses, laboratories, 
and libraries, in supplying textbooks and raising 
teachers’ salaries. Twenty years ago the state of 
Mississippi was spending a larger proportion of its 
total income on schools than either New York or 
Massachusetts was spending. Nevertheless, in the 
spring of 1963 the South was still in the gutter, sit- 
ting on the Negro, albeit more and more shamefaced 
about being there. The question then arises, Have 
the billions of dollars been applied to education 
or almost entirely to technological training? 

As regards the elementary schools, the question is 
irrelevant. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
essentially technological training, which is to say, 
development in the adept use of tools. It is to 
higher education that the question really applies, 
and I, for one, accept the theory that its principal 
application is not to any of the institutions that 
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we call schools, but to the empirical education that 
a man acquires on the street and in field and fac- 
tory. The faculty in that vast ‘‘academy”’ consists 
not of pedagogues, but of the straw boss, the fore- 
man, the superintendent, the precinct leader, and 
the parson, with the men of law and medicine play- 
ing supporting roles. 

Every American whose position gives him any 
influence at all over another man is saddled with 
responsibility for teaching the art of being free. 
But how shall anyone teach if he doesn't know the 
subject, even if he understands the duty? Journal- 
ists alone among those in the secular occupations 
recognize the obligation, since it soothes their 
vanity to look upon themselves as molders of public 
opinion; but when one examines the record, the way 
in which Southern journalism — including radio 
and television, as well as printed matter — has dis- 
charged this function, one is hardly overcome with 
admiration. 

Yet to intimate that the degradation of the South 
is attributable wholly, or in the larger part, to dere- 
liction of duty on the part of its journalists would 
be not only unjust, but idiotic. In this respect jour- 
nalism stands above, rather than below, other types 
of Southern leadership, the clergy perhaps excepted. 
Indeed, the craft can point to a handful of repre- 
sentatives whose courage and ability can bear 
comparison with that of any of the glorified martyrs 
to freedom of the press. 

One of the most curious circumstances in this 
situation is the startling evidence that the genuine 
freemen tended to concentrate in the lower rather 
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than the higher ranks of leadership. More foremen 
than factory managers were realistic; more college 
professors than college presidents took risks; more 
curates than bishops were liberal; sockless denizens 
of Tobacco Road no doubt composed most of the 
lynching mobs, but slightly above their level, 
among the poor but not pauperized, wise tolerance 
seems to have been appreciably more widely preva- 
lent than among millionaires. 

Ralph McGill has pointed out that the reaction 
against the school segregation decision of 1954 was 
not instantaneous; there was at first a silence of 
some weeks, after which the clamor was raised, first 
by politicians, then by business leaders, such as 
those who formed the White Citizens Councils. 
It was distinctly later, and then by unmistakable 
invitation, that they were joined by the wool-hat 
boys. 

The attitude of the politicians is comprehensible. 
The decision — or, to be exact, its implications — 
threatened all the neat arrangements by which they 
had been keeping political power in their own 
hands. No one wonders that the hit dog howled. 
The mystery is why business and professional lead- 
ers could not see that a policy of apartheid was 
detrimental to their own interests. The inescapable 
inference is that they lacked understanding of the 
nature of liberty, in which respect they were worse 
educated than their hired hands. 

Senators Fulbright and Clark spoke well in pro- 
claiming education as our hope. But quis custodiet — 
Banker Schmidt was the one to raise the crucial 
question, Who is to educate the educators? 
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For eighteen years the ATLANTIC has held out a special incentive to short-story writers. In January, 1946, 
we began to publish what we called Atlantic “Firsts” — short stories by unestablished writers making 
their first appearance in our pages. We are happy to announce the following prizewinners for 1963: 


First prize of $750 awarded to 
JORDON PECILE 
for "The Barrel Lifter” 
in the October issue 





Second prize of $250 awarded to 
MARTIN J. HAMER 
for One, Two, Three, O’Leary’’ 
in the April issue 
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Now in his early thirties, ROBERT SomERLOTT turned out enough fiction in his student days to fill a small library. 


Afler attending college in the Midwest, he wrote speeches for politicians, did newspaper work, and churned out 


commercial releases. Today he is concentrating on his own writing in a small Mexican village. 


Ia. the worst of the Depression we lived in a 
mustard-colored house on Majestic Boulevard in 
Columbus, Ohio. This property was owned jointly 
by my grandfather and the Buckeye Home Loan 
Association. It was one of the better houses in the 
city's worst slum. 

When I was old enough to feel shame, I began 
to lie about where I lived. The Bible I won for 
sterling character and perfect attendance at the 
First Methodist Sunday School is beautifully in- 
scribed with my name and ':621 Camelot Road." 
. That happened to be the rather romantic address 
of Mrs. Ethel Muellenberg, principal at the South 
Ward Elementary School. 

My grandfather was an anarchist without a 
bomb. He had outlived his generation of earth- 
scorching rebels and now dwelt in a curious era 
of his own where the events of the Haymarket Riot 
were as current as John L. Lewis. He had been left 
alone at the barricades, but he still sang loudly: 


They shot our boys at Leadville, 
Our loyal Union sons. 

But blood and fire will answer 
The dirty bosses’ guns. 


Before cancer finally got him, the tide of radical- 
ism had ebbed, leaving him beached on an island 
with the lonely ghosts of Emma Goldman and 
Eugene V. Debs. My father drifted somewhere in 
the same political ocean, halfway between the 
island and the shore. 

Our street was grandly called ‘‘Boulevard” 
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because the Inter-Urban tracks ran down the 
middle, dividing it into two narrow belts of red 
brick. In summer, long after sundown its surface 
was hot enough to burn the soles of my bare feet. 
On these nights my grandfather, my father, and 
sometimes one or two other workmen would 
gather on our front porch and talk politics over 
glasses of home-brewed beer or spiked Kool-Ade. 
“If Barbara Hutton got only one dollar a day from 
every Woolworth store, she'd have more in a week 
than you'd earn in your whole goddamn lifetime," 
my grandfather said. 

My father added, ‘“‘The workingman don’t 
have a prayer except his union. They think Roose- 
velt will do everything but wipe their noses for 
them. But it's only the CIO thatl put milk in the 
icebox.” 

I listened only on Monday nights, for on Mon- 
days my mother worked overtime at the Snow- 
White Laundry, where she was a shirt finisher. 
Other nights she would take me to the sleeping 
porch at the rear of the house, and we would read 
aloud to each other. Usually we read from her 
favorite book, The American Speaker. The cover was 
adorned by a star-spangled Uncle Sam standing in 
a marble pulpit. His piercing eyes gazed heaven- 
ward at a wooden-looking dove that clung precari- 
ously by its beak to an unsuspended olive branch. 
Inside, the dog-eared pages contained about three 
pounds of nineteenth-century American verse. The 
flyleaf proclaimed that the selections were ‘‘ap- 
propriate both for recitation and meditation.” 
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Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated beside the sea, 
And oft in dreams go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town. . ; ; 


The moth millers banged against the screens. 
The ancient electric fan buzzed fiercely, and my 
grandfather’s voice rang from the front of the house. 
“God gave the earth to man. Just how much of it 
do you own?" But my mother and I heard only my 
thin voice chanting, ‘‘This is the ship of pearl, 
which, poets feign, Sails the unshadowed main. ..." 

My grandfather hated my mother, and I think 
he hated me. He would snarl at her, his voice deep 
in his throat. He sounded more like a dog than 
any other human being I ever heard. 

“Fairyland,” he snarled. ‘‘Sonofabitching fairy- 
land is what you live in. And you've got the boy 
right there with you. He don't know a goddamn 
thing about the world except Sunday school and 
la-di-da poetry. You'll both wake up someday, and 
I hope I’m here to see it." 

My mother never answered back, but once I 
flew into a tantrum. ‘‘Don’t you talk like that 
to my mother!" I shouted at him. “Don’t you 
dare!" He only laughed and seemed to like me 
better for it. But my mother marched me to the 
kitchen table and made me stay in all afternoon, 
writing over and over again, *Be kind and be 
gentle to those who are old. For kindness is dearer 
and better than gold." That, too, was from The 
American Speaker. 

The women who worked at the Snow-White 
Laundry quit at five thirty. An hour later my 
mother would get off the Inter-Urban. She looked 
cool in her clean white uniform and white shoes. 
A Negro boy on the street asked me if my mother 
was a nurse. Yes," I said. ‘‘She’s a nurse at the 
State Hospital." 

At supper she would talk about the Snow-White 
Laundry and the women who worked there. She 
talked of Mary Tarkey, who was Polish and had 
B.O. but was lots of fun just the same. Then there 
was Pearl Mooney, a hillbilly from Tennessee who 
lived with her six children in a tar-paper shack on 
the edge of town. **They're poor people, but her 
oldest daughter plays the accordion and they sing 
together. Last week Pearl bought them ‘a mess of 
hawg jowl. They cooked it with dandelion greens 
the children dug up in the neighbors’ yards. They 
all help each other, and they’re all very happy.” 

The Snow-White Laundry was not always a 
safe topic. Sometimes it set my grandfather off 
into a lecture. ‘‘Goddamn yellow-dog sweatshop! 
Slaving over some rich bitch’s filthy underwear for 
a lousy seventeen cents an hour." 

“Yeah,” said my father. “Oughta have a union." 
He had been inside the laundry once when he was 
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broke and had to get carfare. “‘No safety equip- 
ment. Oughta have a union." 

My mother smiled brightly at me. “I dqn't 
think I told you about little Viola. She said the 
funniest things today. All about the Catholics — ” 


I. Jury my father lost his job at the glass factory. 
“Its on account of I was the second man in the 
shop to join the union. But they can’t fire me. 
Those days went out with Prohibition. We got 
the Wagner Act." 

But the days went by and there was no sign that 
the Talcott Glass Works had ever heard of Senator 
Wagner or his Act. My father became desperate. 
He urged my mother to write to Mrs. Roosevelt. 
*Maybe you could put the whole thing in rhyme, 
so she'd be sure to notice it." Perhaps it would be 
even better if I wrote, since Mrs. Roosevelt was 
known to love children. Somehow the letter was 
never written. 

My father worked a few days on a huckster 
wagon, peddling vegetables from door to door. No 
one bought cabbage that week. And so it was de- 
cided that I would begin a modest career in busi- 
ness by selling ice-cream bars and Popsicles to the 
workers at the Snow-White Laundry. Both my 
parents coached me the night before. 

“Take an extra clean shirt with you and keep 
it in your bike basket. Smile, and always say 
‘Thank you, sir’ or ‘Thank you, ma’am,’ whether 
they buy anything or not," my mother said. 

“Don’t be afraid to sell. Speak up loud, and don't 
look scared green,” my father said. 

The Arden Ice Cream Company was downtown. 
My clean clothes were wet after I had bicycled 
four miles in the August morning. I went in tim- 
idly, clutching my precious capital in my sweaty 
hand. Eighty-seven cents would buy two dozen 
Eskimo Pies and one dozen Popsicles. The rest of 
the money would go for a quarter pound of dry 
ice and a cardboard box with a cord to go around 
my neck. A woman took my money and opened 
a thick door to an icy room full of mysterious 
equipment. ‘‘Two and one with dry,” she yelled 
at a white-clad man. ‘‘And the kid’s got no box." 

A boy about twelve years old leaned against a 
steel table waiting for his day’s supply. While our 
orders were being filled, we sized each other up. 
This boy seemed to have no parents to guide him. 
His pants were filthy, and my mother would have 
said he had enough dirt under his fingernails to 
grow carrots. Nevertheless, he spoke to me with 
the easy arrogance natural to a veteran. 

“You new, kid?" 

ee eq "^ 

* Where you sellin'?" 


“The Snow-White Laundry." 

“I used to sell at the Eagle Laundry. Jeez, it 
gets’ hot in them places. The. babes that work 
there don't wear no brassieres. Know what I 
mean?" 

I nodded and tried to look wise. 

“Some of 'em don’t wear no panties, neither. 
If they're climbin’ up the stairs, you can see Pike's 
Peak." 

The white-clad man appeared with boxes, a 
small one for me and a huge one for my fellow sales- 
man. ''Here you are, Fergie," he said to the boy. 
“Six dozen pies, four pops, six extra for the Frees.” 
He handed me mine without a word. **Thank you, 
sir," I said. He looked startled. 

The boy Fergie took a stack of Eskimo Pies from 
his box and undid the silver wrappers with great 
care. “Pm takin’ out the ‘Free’ slips. With every 
dozen there's one that's got a ‘Free’ tag inside the 
wrapper. If somebody buys that one, they're 
supposed to get another one free. So you just take 
out most of the slips, and who's the wiser?”’ 

It was my first contact with the business world, 
and my shock showed on my face. '*Christ, you're 
green," he said. “Pll bet you suck your mama's 
titty.” 

I got out as quickly as I could. I was helpless 
with anger, and at the same time felt a strange envy 
of this boy who could say anything he wanted to 
and who seemed to know so much more than I. 


te Snow-White Laundry was a squat two-story 
building whose white-brick front belied the ram- 
shackle tin barn behind it. I parked my bike and 
walked slowly around the corner, completely bewil- 
dered. Should I just walk in the door and ask 
people to buy? What if someone told me to leave? 
What if nobody but my mother wanted an Eskimo 
Pie? I sat on the curb and dipped into my capital 
by eating a Popsicle. I examined the silvery con- 
tents of my box, which was misty now with thin 
smoke from the dry ice. Then I unwrapped bars 
until I found a *'Free" slip, which I rolled into a 
pellet and threw in the gutter. The rewrapping was 
a bit sloppy because my hands trembled at the 
boldness of my deceit. I walked back to the laun- 
dry, more sure of myself than I had been all day. 

Stifling heat struck me at the door of the work- 
room behind the office. The air shimmered around 
the great pipes that ran in every direction. They 
coiled out from a huge central tank like the arms of 
a white octopus, bandaged in asbestos. The 
wooden floor shook with the thunder of flatwork 
presses. At one of these a dozen women clustered, 
some feeding in wads of sheets while others pulled 
the hot, smooth linen from the other side. Several 
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had discarded their uniforms and worked in sweaty 
slips. Clearly, none were nurses at the State 
Hospital. 

One of them turned away from the machine to 
mop perspiration from her naked arms. I stepped 
toward her, suddenly realizing I had forgotten to 
change my shirt. '(Good morning, ma'am," I 
said. Would you care for an ice-cold Eskimo Pie 
or an orange Popsicle?" 

“Huh?” she said. I repeated my question. 
“Naw, kid." She yelled over her shoulder. “Any 
you girls wanna buy ice cream?" No one looked up. 
“Naw, kid." She turned her back on me before I 
had time to say, ** Thank you just the same, ma’am.”’ 

Washing was done in the basement. Steaming 
pools of water stood on the slimy concrete floor, 
and I felt my sox warmly wet through my sandals. 
Three light bulbs hung from damp cords, dimly 
illuminating a murky cavern lined by potbellied 
vats whose innards whirled and writhed, accom- 
panied by the hiss of steam and clash of metal. 
I stood at the brink of a subterranean world and 
peered into its darkness while my ears were deafened 
by the crash of iron doors, the scream of gears, and 
the yells of its strange inhabitants, who moved 
mysteriously in and out of the shadows, com- 
municating with each other by shouts and gestures. 
Only men worked in the basement. 

The vat closest to me was attended by a fat 
worker in ripped white shorts. He had tied a dirty 
rag around his dripping forehead. As he hurled 
soiled clothes into the maw of the waiting vat, his 
wet breasts quivered. They were big and sagged 
like an old woman’s. 

“Eskimo Pie?" 

“What?” he yelled. 

“Eskimo Pie" 

“No. Makes you hotter." I started to leave. 
“Tell you what, kid," he shouted after me. “Get 
me a coupla cold beers and a coupla hot broads.” 

I climbed the two flights of stairs to the second 
floor weighed down by failure and embarrassment. 
In a moment I would see my mother. Although 
I had been told not to talk too much or distract 
her from work, I knew there would be time for the 
inevitable question, “How many have you sold?” 

The second floor had open windows. There 
was light and even a bit of air. The hot air still 
shimmered above the presses, but it was like 
ascending from hell to come here from the base- 
ment. My mother was bent over an ironing table 
in the far corner, one of five women who stood at 
the end of a long production line in which each 
machine ironed a different part of a shirt. She 
was wearing not the starchy uniform she always 
came home in but a limp white garment open 
halfway down the front. 

I began at the opposite end of the room. I said 
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the most fervent prayer of my life. And I sold 
nothing. My empty pockets were heavy as I 
approached my mother. She buttoned her uniform 
as she turned to me. ‘‘Hello, dear. How many 
have you sold?" 

I could only shake my head. 

“Then Pll be your first customer." The nickel 
she slipped into my empty pocket was a token of 
my complete failure. I wanted to throw it on the 
floor. I wanted to cry. “Now ask the other girls," 
she said quickly. I made my way slowly down the 
line. 

“Eskimo Pie? Eskimo Pie?" 

“Why, I think thatd be real good,” a small 
woman said, turning from a great press that 
clamped down on shirt bosoms. I knew from her 
words that she was going to buy, and I knew from 
her accent that she must be Pearl, the hillbilly with 
all the children who were so poor but happy. “I 
hope Pll get one of them free ones. Two'd be real 
good." She handed me a dime, and I gave her my 
mother’s nickel for change. I forgot to say ** Thank 
you, ma'am." 

She returned to her machine, holding the 
Eskimo Pie in one hand, and deftly straightened 
a shirt with the other. I was only a few steps away 
when I heard her scream. She screamed and 
screamed, I stared dumbly at the ice cream on the 
floor and watched her kick at the pedals of the 
great press that locked her right hand in its searing 
jaws. Her free arm beat and flapped, pounding 
helplessly at the metal. 

Everyone seemed to be shouting. A man 
plunged past me, knocking me down and scattering 
my ice-cream bars. I began to gather them up 
again. The man was now leading the woman away 
from the press, holding her up with both arms and 
saying, ‘‘You’re all right, Pearl. You're all right." 
But she did not stop screaming. 

Suddenly my mother was beside me. She seized 
my shoulder with strength I never knew she had. 
«Get home." Her voice was harsh. “Get home!” 
I ran down the steps to the street, the box that 
hung around my neck banging against my stomach. 

But I did not go home. My grandfather would 
be there, and maybe my father. I went to Denham 
Playfield and watched the little kids climb the 
monkey bars. I sat on the cement railing by the 
broken fountain all afternoon, while the dry ice 
in my box slowly evaporated and the Eskimo Pies 
melted to a soggy slop. Not until suppertime did 
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I go back to Majestic Boulevard, leaving my ruined 
merchandise for the black ants to find and eat. 

We did not talk much at supper. There was a 
hard look to my mother's mouth, and my father 
and grandfather seemed uneasy. They spoke only 
of the August weather and the unusual number of 
lightning bugs. Then they went to the front porch. 

*Should you read first, or should I?" my mother 
asked. 

“You read first." 

As soon as she turned on the light in the sleeping 
porch, the millers began to bang against the 
screen. She opened the Speaker and read. 


There's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in Heaven. 

I've said my seven-times over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 


I heard the clink of a beer bottle on the front 
porch. I could hear my grandfather's voice droning 
on. I could hear my mother reading, but I was 
not really listening. 


OFFSHORE 
gv PHILIP BOOTH 


The bay was anchor, sky, 
and island: a land's end 
sail, and the world tidal, 
that day of blue and boat. 


The island swam in the wind 

all noon, a seal until 

the sun furled down. Orion 

loomed, that night, from unfathomed 


tides; the flooding sky 

was Baltic with thick stars. 
On watch for whatever catch, 
we coursed that open sea 


as if by stars sailed off 

the chart; we crewed with Arc- 
turus, Vega, Polaris, 

tacking into the dark. 
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REEVE served as Robert Frost’s interpreter when the poet visited the Soviet Union 


shortly before his death. The provocative account of this journey will be published 


in March in his book ROBERT FROST IN RUSSIA. In the following article, Mr. 


Reeve discusses the anomalous position of the creative writer in the Soviet Union. 


SERRE TS Russian writers are not out to 
reshape Russian political institutions. Divisions in 
talent, in generations, in intellectual allegiance, 
have become clear and bitter, but the writers are 
politicians only in the sense that Russian writers 
have played political roles these last two hundred 
years — ever since literature in Russia has had a 
clear responsibility to its audience to express under- 
standing of the values behind daily political and 
economic life. Writers today must wish to express 
a fresh understanding of the role of the Party in 
the entire life of the nation, including its conscious- 
ness; and that is precisely what all the writers and 
artists have said they wish. Not since Olesha’s 
speech at the 1934 Writers’ Congress has anyone 
publicly announced that artists cannot function 
within the Party or within the Writers’ Union. 
It is the dogmatists, in their attacks on certain 
writers, who have made contemporary Russian 
literature seem to be striving to be anti-Communist. 

Leonid llyichev, the Party’s theoretician, said 
on December 17, 1962, “We have complete free- 
dom to fight for Communism. We don't have — 
and there can't be — freedom to fight against 
Communism." Yet the dogmatists and the liberals 
each assert that their interpretation of Communism 
is the only adequate one. The dogmatists are 
limited and tempted by problems of actual political 
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control. The liberals are limited by the fact that 
they are inferior in number, though vastly superior 
in talent. Their frightening temptation is to imi- 
tate writers and artists outside Russia who play a 
role in society quite different from theirs and who 
have, baldly, more talent. A number of foreign 
writers do better work, and the Russians know it. 
Our temptation is to hope that politics and talent 
stand in direct but inverse proportion. A certain 
Soviet sculptor whom I have met has been severely 
castigated time and again, but what depresses me 
most of all is that he, for all his buoyant spirit and 
noble effort, is not an outstanding artist. I remem- 
ber his studio; I saw his sculpture, his sketches. We 
talked for almost two hours. He was extremely cor- 
dial, attractively modest, charmingly enthusiastic. 
Standing among his little bronze heads, in front 
of an enormous plaster-of-Paris mold for a building 
adornment he was doing for his living, with his bed 
and hot plate on a raised platform behind his 
dusty one-room studio, he was the essence of what 
we imagine the sincere, dedicated, bohemian, 
creative artist to be, certain that the meaning of 
life had to come out through the work of his hands. 
But — and here is the sad part — his skill is no 
greater than that of the average graduate of our 
first-rate art schools. He has high desires, but he 
does not “know how"' — no one ever taught him. 
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I am aware, that the present controversy in art 
can be reduced to a simple statement: censorship 
by the Party is again being enforced strictly. But I 
cannot feel that such a reduction clarifies anything. 
We know, for example, that officials of the Party 
and high-ranking scientists and technicians admire 
and buy advanced contemporary — the Russians 
call it “abstract” — art and literature. In fact, it is 
reported that numerous upper-class Soviet Russians 
have built up large collections of native modern 
art as a sound financial investment. We know that 
Khrushchev himself authorized publication of Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich over considerable Party opposition and, 
according to Yevtushenko’s autobiography, that 
he also authorized publication of “‘Stalin’s Heirs,” 
after it had been circulating from editor to editor 
for more than a year. We know that last August 
he authorized publication of Alexander Tvardov- 
sky’s brilliant satirical poem **Tyorkin in the Next 
World. If we trace the history of political control 
of literature in Soviet Russia, we see that it presents 
a confused pattern of insistence, retreat, and adjust- 
ment. The Party itself has never been able to be 
adequately clear on just what it means by “‘con- 
trol, for, though it may wish never to lose final 
authority, it can never be certain as to what will 
threaten that authority. If the Party represses 
what does not threaten it, it exposes itself to criti- 
cism and recrimination by those high-ranking 
officials who, for a number of reasons, support a 
modern movement. 

In short, I do not think we really get at an under- 
standing of what is happening now if we simply 
call it political repression and let it go at that. 
We have to look deeper, to answer the question, 
What is the meaning behind Khrushchev’s state- 
ments on art? According to the press, he said, 
“People tell me I’m behind the times and don't 
realize it, that our contemporary artists will be 
appreciated in 100 years. Well, I don’t know what 
will happen in 100 years, but now we have to adopt 
a definite policy in art." Khrushchev’s remarks 
suggest that he was constrained to adopt a policy 
last year. That the **policy" petered out indicates 
how little Khrushchev was behind it. 


Ax this persuades me to believe that Khru- 
shchev is very much a moderate, a mediator be- 
tween the extremes of the free or self-sanctioning 
imagination and the determined or autocratic 
manipulation of practical force. As Khrushchev 
said, «I'm a patriot." The crackdown on intellec- 
tuals, then, is not so much a unilateral personal or 
Party decision as it is the consequence of a continual 
internecine, bureaucratic struggle for the right to 


make ultimate definitions. The forces operating 
would suggest that there is no end to the struggle 
— at least, no foreseeable end. Events continue to 
confirm this. 

Tvardovsky’s ‘‘Tyorkin in the Next World" ap- 
peared last August in both /zvestia and Novy Mir 
with, as Adzhubei’s note in Jzvestia indicated, official 
blessing. In the October issue of Oktyabr, D. Stari- 
kov, an infamous hatchet man, published a long 
diatribe called **Tyorkin vs. Tyorkin." In it, he 
tried to flag down Tvardovsky against any possible 
continuation of the story of the World War II 
tanker-hero Tyorkin and to discredit Tvardovsky 
for attempting, ‘“‘as once Gogol did in The Inspector 
General, ‘to heap up in one pile everything that’s 
bad about Russia’ . . . yet using as the hero not 
a vivid character . . . but a mask." Admitting 
that *"Tyorkin" is an attack on “‘the cult of Stalin” 
and its still-existent consequences, Starikov says 
that the poem “‘palpably fails in defining its hero's 
and the author's social orientation." Chalmayev's 
attack on Solzhenitsyn's latest story, “‘For the Good 
of the Cause," tries to turn Russian classical litera- 
ture into a shillelagh: 


But this “grandeur” [in suffering] is not so much some- 
thing of A. Solzhenitsyn's own as it is of F. M. Dos- 
toevsky's . . . ! Why artificially archaize one’s own 
view of the character of the people, present it tenden- 
tiously in a one-sided way .. .? Solzhenitsyn is 
caught in his own game of abstract ideas. 


Literature that has urged reform without sug- 
gesting appeal to values that can be identified as 
Western, even if such literature has become no- 
torious in the West for political reasons, has not 
been attacked: for example, in the article in which 
Solzhenitsyn's “For the Good of the Cause" was 
attacked, his One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich 
was praised. So far as I know, Fyodor Abramov's ` 
semifictionalized account of corruption on a kol- 
khoz, ‘‘Beating around the Bush," in the January, 
1963, Neva, has not been subjected to ridicule. 

If we will pause a moment to consider the difh- 
culty, not from a negative point of view — the fact 
of censorship — but from a positive point of view — 
the arguments advanced by those who censor — we 
will find indications that the censors are concerned 
not about doctrine but about their own position. 
The pretense of unity, whether or not under pres- 
sure from the existence of an external, so-called 
enemy, is made in terms which are now incredible. 
The labels used by the censors expose their own 
fright and the depth of the schism. “The whole 
point of this criticism," said Alexander Korneichuk, 


is that Yevtushenko, Voznesensky, and others remain 
our comrades in the struggle for Communist cul- 
ture. . . . To be sure, in the creative writing of some 
young authors there have appeared tendencies alien to 


our art—a trend toward so-called deglorification, 
toward debasement of the image of the positive hero. 
It happening in the theater . . . and in literary criti- 
cism. . . . And Pd like to point out, also, why the 
young writers, the very ones who commit unseemly 
errors, are supported by some of their venerable col- 
leagues. . . . There's a hue and cry over certain iso- 
lated figures. Abroad, people shout about them: the 
new generation, the new wave! All the editors pub- 
lish them. And so some of the venerable writers de- 
cided: better change our ways or else **they'll make it," 
and they'll push us right out of literature. . . . There's 
a bitter struggle going on in the world and any coex- 
istence of socialist and bourgeois ideologies is out of 
the question. . . . The Party has called on us to check 
our ideological arms. This we do with a sense of the 
greatest responsibility to the Party and the people. 


Necessarily, however, the Party's authority can 
only be negative: it can shriek propaganda, and it 
can punish politically. But it cannot alter the 
values. **I wouldn't feel I had the right to criticize 
anything abroad," wrote Yevtushenko, “‘if I didn't 
speak openly about what I dislike in my own 
country." 


due crackdown on the worlds of literature, art, 
and music, though not unexpected, came suddenly. 
With hindsight, one can say that there were epi- 
sodes, separate incidents and remarks, which indi- 
cated, as far back as the summer of 1962, that de- 
Stalinization was not proceeding as fast as it should 
— as fast as the intellectuals wanted it to. At that 
time, a well-known literary critic told me that things 
had taken several backward steps since spring, and 
that the developments of the near future were un- 
certain. Yet, he insisted, every effort by the bureau- 
crats was being met with outspoken opposition, and, 
despite the bureaucrats’ ever-increasing pressure, 
Opposition was increasing. ‘Though fabrications 
and false charges were again being made, I was 
told, they were made orally. The bureaucrats 
could be outargued and, sometimes, outvoted. 
Aleksei Surkov, poet, formerly secretary of the 
Writers’ Union, who had been replaced in that post 
by Konstantin Fedin in the more relaxed period 
which followed Khrushchev’s revelations about 
Stalin, told me at that time that Khrushchev had 
personally approved the reissue and recelebration 
of Bedny’s poetry; but I didn’t grasp the import of 
this until the crackdown, when Bedny joined 
Sholokhov, Gorky, and Mayakovsky as a paragon 
of socialist realism. I did not heed that warning 
signal because I had heard that Gumilev’s Letters 
on Russian Poetry was soon to come out, and that 
there was to be an edition of Pasternak's complete 
poems. Meyerhold had been revived, and people 
were talking of Sologub, Andrei Bely, and others. 

Reports were contradictory. Though a volume of 
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Pasternak’s poetry was to be published, the decision 
had been made at the highest level, so I understood, 
not to publish Doctor Zhiago in the foreseeable 
future. 

Pressure from both sides kept increasing. Yevtu- 
shenko's ‘‘Stalin’s Heirs’? appeared in Pravda in 
October. Victor Nekrasov's travel notes on Italy 
and America came out in Novy Mir. Part Five of 
Ehrenburg's Memoirs was published. There was 
Solzhenitsyn's short novel. More Akhmatova poems 
appeared. Voznesensky was showing ever greater 
audacity and technical ability, coming closer and 
closer to brilliance. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta carried Kornei Chukovsky's 
astringent plea for a sane and honest use of language 
and the public appeal by a group of Leningrad 
academicians and professors, Victor Zhirmunsky 
among them, for the establishment of a high school 
devoted to sound training in the humanities. 
Though at the end of December Alexander Cha- 
kovsky replaced Kosolapov as editor of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta and rumors spread that Ermilov would re- 
place Tvardovsky on Novy Mir (which did not 
happen), in early March Yevtushenko was reciting 
his poetry to huge crowds in Paris. At one reading 
he was introduced by a member of the French Com- 
munist Party, who said, 


Not long ago, when people used to say to us that 
there were no creative artists in the Soviet Union, we 
would cite Mayakovsky and Eisenstein. But then we 
would be told: you keep talking to us only about the 
dead and distant. Let's rather talk about now! Very 
well! Today we can cite them, without fear of being 
contradicted, the names of creative artists as alive and 
flourishing as Voznesensky and Yevtushenko. 


Khrushchev’s domestic difficulties, under Chinese 
pressure, under failure of his agricultural programs, 
under opposition reportedly by such conservatives 
as Kozlov, under the absence of any détente with 
the West before the signing of the nuclear test ban, 
may have been and may still be very grave indeed, 
but one wonders if they were really so grave that 
he, of all **peaceful co-existers,’’ had to risk alienat- 
ing French Communist support? What remains of 
any notion which *'replaces" the doctrine of peace- 
ful coexistence but subverts the authority of other 
national Communist parties? | 

Indeed, what can a Russian believe at all if, on 
the one hand, he feels sold down the river by states- 
men and politicians, and on the other, he sees the 
evidence of disagreement among writers of prestige. 
Yevtushenko says in his autobiography that he 
disagrees with Ehrenburg: 


I disagree with the term *the thaw” which Ilya Ehren- 
burg off-handedly tacked onto this whole intellectual 
process. I’ve even protested such a definition several 
times, and I want to explain why. ... As far as Pm 
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concerned, this .period can be characterized only as a 
spring season... . One feels that all the upsurges 
of winter are doomed to come to nothing... . It’s 
because I've always believed in this spring season of de- 
Stalinization that I’m not too disturbed by criticism 
and attacks on me. 


Sometimes it seems as if Yevtushenko had decided 
unilaterally to resolve the conflicts and contradic- 
tions in Soviet literary life. **The stronger they are," 
he said of the Stalinists, ‘the stronger we are." 
Could he have deliberately taken an aggressive 
political stance in order to maintain the notoriety 
of his poetry? In the West he has become the 
emblem of a new and courageous generation. In 
Russia, as B. Runin's long and sympathetic article 
on him in the February, 1963, Voprosy Literatury 
stated clearly, he is the symbol of all that has hap- 
pened in Russia in the last ten years. The split in 
political allegiance is reflected in the poet himself. 
Half of him, it seems, wishes only to write sincere, 
moving, individualistic lyrics. Half of him craves 
publicity, even as he knows its dangers: “For many 
years," he said, the Western press 


has been helping our dogmatists by saying that the 
young generation of poets is *un-Soviet" and against 
Leninism. They help our dogmatists who say the 
same thing. . . . As for me, this press first called me 
the accursed poet of Red Square, and now I’m the offi- 
cial poet of the Kremlin. The Western press would 
prefer me in a Siberian camp. It would be more sen- 
sational. 


Most young Russians, Yevtushenko said, are not 
addicted to Western jazz, nor is there such a split 
between younger and older generations in Russia 
as many commentators insist. Yet, on the other 
hand, I recall an instance which revives the feeling 
that young, modern Yevtushenko is, above all, the 
representative figure of his time. In the last two 
years he has received less and less praise in his own 
country and more and more abroad, until the 
literary worlds both in Russia and outside it have 
started downgrading him in favor of Voznesensky, 
Akhmadulina, and other young writers. Once, I 
remember, Yevtushenko asked me about an Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent and what his political 
point of view was. 

«He's not sympathetic to you," I said frankly. 
“He doesn't understand your poetry or what you're 
up against. He just sees you as a political figure, 
as a Russian ‘angry young man.’ "' 

“But I gave him a long and honest interview," 
Yevtushenko half complained to me. 

«You must have seen what he's written," I re- 
plied. Yevtushenko said nothing. “That kind of 
thing won't do anybody any good, I think," I said. 
Yevtushenko silently nodded. 

At the end of Leskov’s tale The Enchanted Wan- 
derer, Golovan, the wanderer, talks about having 
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been “magnetized”? to be cured of drinking. A 
charlatan has played a trick, which turns out to be 
not quite a trick, either. We might say «hat 
Yevtushenko, magnet that he is, poet and wander- 
er, has been *magnetized" too. And if we are 
tempted to blame him for it, we must stop and 
remember what we have done to encourage it. 


Rad Khrushchev won approval for pub- 
lication of One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich at a 
November meeting of the Central Committee over 
considerable opposition, and he told Western diplo- 
mats after the meeting that he had wanted to pro- 
pose further liberalization measures. In September, 
I know, he had agreed with Frost that intellectual 
and political coexistence was not only possi- 
ble but also desirable and that mutually antag- 
onistic propaganda was a vulgar nuisance which 
must be curtailed, if not entirely eliminated. He 
had promised Frost to expunge it. But then, last 
winter, even as the weather turned, Khrushchev 
reportedly said that ‘‘ ‘people’ felt that the Soviet 
Union would get indigestion if it went too far.” 

At the art exhibit in Moscow in December of 
1962, Khrushchev, our press reported, spoke out 
rudely against ‘‘abstract’’ art. ‘“‘As long as Pm 
President of the Council of Ministers," he said, 
“were going to support a genuine art. . . . We 
have to organize our society so it's clear who is 
useful and who is useless.”’ 

We can see behind his remarks a benevolent 
autocrat forced into taking a position, which he is 
not theoretically prepared to take, in order pub- 
licly to preserve a theory without which, he has 
been told, his autocracy will not work. We see a 
man convinced by circumstance. We see a man 
being driven, as Tolstoi said Napoleon was driven. 
And I remember that a year or two ago a number 
of intellectuals spoke warmly of Khrushchev as a 
moderating force, as a politician with a conscience 
who was trying to restore power to the bureaucracy 
of the Party. The real struggle, they said then, lay 
among the bureaucrats — and against them. 

It is the bureaucrats, it is men like Korneichuk, 
who have insisted on establishing a national all- 
artists’ union. Last summer they failed, but if 
such a union is ever established, certainly it will 
be an instrument for almost total control. Yet in 
the crackdown last year we noticed the amount of 
attention paid to Western values, even by the 
dogmatists. Everybody wrote and talked with one 
eye on the West. The more accounts you read, the 
more you are struck by this. You notice a continual 
shifting back and forth of various groups. And, 
above all, you notice the fidelity and consistency of 
certain individuals. For example, Fedin, secretary 


of the Writers’ Union, author of a number of novels, 
including the famous Cities and Years, summed up 
his ‘opening speech to the fourth Plenum of the 
Union on March 26, 1963, by putting above every- 
thing else the individual talent of the artist. He said: 


Every artist expresses his own emotion in relation to 
his sense of obligation to the people and to the idiosyn- 
crasies of his own talent, to his own artistic individual- 
ity. This has become one of the tenets of socialist real- 
ism, one of the aesthetic principles of Soviet literature. 
And we are delighted that the importance of artistic 
individuality was reaffirmed by Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev, also, in the peroration of his speech at the 
meeting between leaders of the Communist Party 
and writers and artists. 


Is this 1964 or 1946? Not one of the subsequent 
reports of Fedin’s speech even vaguely hinted at 
what had been its theme. Yevtushenko confessed 
error, though his confession was judged unaccept- 
able. Voznesensky, less hard-pressed, of course, 
said he wanted to work, work, work to show his 
real self. And yet none of them really yielded. 
Fedin said his say and kept mum. Yevtushenko 
complained about distortions introduced by L'Ex- 
press but did not take back the substance of what he 
had written. Voznesensky said, with ironic double 
meaning, that he would never forget “Nikita Serge- 
yevich’s harsh words." Back in 1953, Khachaturian 
had said that ‘‘creative problems cannot be solved 
by bureaucratic techniques." 

In 1963, all the writers were saying the same 
thing. Even mild-mannered Shchipachev, replaced 
by Markov as head of the outstanding Moscow 
section of the Writers’ Union, insisted that the sec- 
tion had only been supporting real literary talent. 
Back in 1954, Katayev supported partyness as 
essential for every writer; in January, 1963, he 
openly said he wanted to write a book about the 
real America based on extensive travel throughout 
the country. 

Paustovsky, who visited France after recuperat- 
ing from a heart attack, spoke in Paris of the in- 
justices and stupidity of the Soviet intellectual 
bureaucracy. Seven years ago, in 1956, ina speech 
to the Moscow section of the Writers’ Union, 
Paustovsky had condemned the bourgeois Drozdovs 
(Drozdov is the villainous bureaucrat of Dudintsev’s 
Not by Bread Alone) for ruining society. ‘The 
problem is," he said, 


that in our country a completely new social stratum 
exists with impunity and even, to a certain degree, 
flourishes — a new petite bourgeoisie. It isa new popu- 
lation of rapacious and propertied people who have 
nothing in common with the Revolution, with our 
regime, or with socialism. . . . If it were not for these 
Drozdovs, people such as Meyerhold, Babel, Artyom 
Vesyoly and many others would still be alive among 
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u$. . . . They were destroyed in the name of the 
stinking comfort of these Drozdovs. 


Paustovsky spoke openly to Frost in the late sum- 
mer of 1962; he talked to him as senior artist to 
senior artist, as man of talent to man of talent, 
for whom only the integrity of intellect could signify 
anything. Although under attack last February, 
Paustovsky was the subject of a warmly appreciative 
article in Literaturnaya Gazeta last November. 

In October, Barabash, assistant editor in chief 
of Literaturnaya Gazeta, attacked Solzhenitsyn’s 
"For the Good of the Cause" as being false; about 
ten days later in the same paper, the successful 
novelist Daniil Granin defended the story as a 
highly skilled search for justice and truth. 

In December, 1962, Victor Nekrasov wrote with 
obvious defiance in his travel notes on America 
not only that the still-unreleased and heavily criti- 
cized Russian film by Khutsiev, “‘Ilyich’s Gates," 
was **a landmark in our film art," but also that such 
a film was good and truthful, like the American 
film Marty, that story of ‘‘the first, shy love of the 
sweet, enchanting American guy, Marty." “When 
questioning stops, you stop, too," said Nekrasov; 
"satisfied, safe, uneventful, and unquestioning ex- 
istence — that's not life." And Ehrenburg, attacked 
publicly by the Party for falsifying and degrading 
Soviet history and privately by intellectuals for 
having failed to present the true account of the past 
which they wish history in Russia once more to be, 
wrote in the fifth part of his Memoirs published in 
mid-February: “I long ago found that where poli- 
tics is the decisive factor memory is an onerous 
prejudice." 

We come around, finally, to a conflict of person- 
alities, the war between the artist and the bureau- 
crat. The brake on liberalization which the news- 
paper Literatura i Zhizn was created to be has now 
become the motor, too. At the Twentieth Party 
Congress, even Sholokhov said that ‘‘there are no 
high-quality, first-rate books, and there won't be 
any unless the literary situation changes radically, 
and only the Party can do that." Ironically, Shol- 
okhov is one writer who has not helped such a 
change to come about. Ironically, the quest for ex- 
cellence has led to undermining allegiance. 

We, on our part, may admire the short stories 
of Kazakov, Nagibin, Yashin; the plays of Shvarts, 
Pogodin, Alyoshin; the poetry of Voznesensky, 
Yevtushenko, Kirsanov, Vinokurov; the criticism 
of Shchoglov, Ivanov, Nikolai Zhdanov, for these 
are all first-rate writers. But we know that not 
much of Soviet literature is up to our best stan- 
dards. Often we do not even expect it to be. Often 
we prefer to patronize its awkward but, to us, flatter- 
ing celebration of Westernness. 

We are guilty of disservice to young Russian 
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writers, to precisely those who have been trying to 
make literature less and less political. Every time 
they take a stand for themselves, our newspapers 
construe it as a political stand against the Soviet 
regime; our papers make it into a political opposi- 
tion and play into the hands of the bureaucrats 
of literature. The art that is trying to be apolitical, 
self-authoritative, nonrepresentational we have made 
rebellious, derivative, and politically indicative. 
The Leninist doctrine of the political obligation 
of a writer to his party, turned into a social obliga- 
tion to his country, has now come head on against 
profound disillusion with existing political values. 
Intellectual activity that would wish to be apolitical 
is being forced into a political stance by dogma- 
tists and sensationalists, by men who have no real 
respect for literature at all. Russian writers wish to 
apply common Western techniques and styles so 
that art may again become, in their hands, they 
feel, as meaningful, as socially determining (no! 


socially determined) as in the nineteenth century. 
I cannot forget a late summer afternoon in the 
pine forest north of Leningrad. Frost and Akltma- 
tova, both reputed candidates for the Nobel Prize, 
sat calmly though stiffy in the living room of a 
small dacha, making small talk about literature. 
Suddenly Anna Andreyevna said she would recite 
a poem, her latest poem, a poem she had written 
only a few days before. The whole history of Rus- 
sian literature seemed suddenly brought down to a 
moment in the poem's last line, for nothing is more 
exigent than the reality of a beautiful thing: 


I ought to genuflect with Morozova, 

To do the dance that Herod's step-daughter does, 
To fly up with the smoke from Dido's fire, 

And join Jeanne d'Arc in an auto-da-fé. 

Lord! You see, the thing is, Pm worn out 

By all this resurrection, death, and life. 

Take everything, but let me feel once more 

The freshness of this last, this scarlet rose. 
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THE GHASTLY BLANK by Alan Moorehead 
The author of The Blue Nile and The White Nile de- 
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MEDICAL CARE 
for DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


by Carl E. Taylor, M.D. 





Dr. Cart E. Taytor was-born in the Himalayas. His parents were. medical missionaries, 


and as a boy he accompanied them on their extended tours of the Indian villages each year. A 
graduate of Harvard Medical School and presently director of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health at Johns Hopkins, Dr. Taylor has repeatedly revisited the health centers in his native land. 


‘Lis American way is not necessarily the best way - 


for all the people of the world. Drastic adaptation 
is necessary before our methods are transplanted to 
other cultures. The health center movement pro- 
vides a good example of how Western practices have 
been and are continuing to be adapted to provide 
new organizational patterns for other countries. 
The system of health and medical care that has 
been accepted as the long-range planning goal for 
most of the people of the world is a regional organi- 


zation of rural and urban health centers around ` 


Considerable local adaptation is, of 


course, necessary in hospital administration and ` 


regional organization. Even more significant, how- 
ever, are the major innovations required in develop- 
ing health centers as the basic peripheral units 
serving groups of 20,000 to 100,000 people. The 
need for such a peripheral organization “has been 
made more acute by repeated demonstrations in 
mass programs, such as malaria eradication, that the 
attack phase cannot be transformed into a main- 
tenance phase unless there is a general health ser- 
vice to take over. 

Early origins of the health center concept can be 
traced to the Temple of Asclepius and still-visible 
ruins of hospitals erected by the Emperor Asoka in 
India more than two thousand years ago. The 
modern health center idea started at the beginning 
of this century in'a movement in Britain and the 
United States to combine tinder one roof previ- 
ously scattered local health services. Several ini- 
tial attempts to incorporate curative services for 


i 


the poor were blocked by medical societies, espe- 
cially since most hospitals had charity services. Án 
artificial and unfortunate separation between cura- ` 


tive and preventive services developed. When 


public health was concerned primarily with infec- - 


tious diseases and sanitation, there was less urgency 
for health officials and practicing physicians to 
work closely together. As attention has shifted to 
chronic, noncommunicable disease, the ultimate 
medical goal of prevention depends increasingly on 
practicing doctors, because we do not have simple 


community-wide measures for mass diseases such as > 


cancer. Conversely, there is a growing demand that 
public health services undertake mass diagnostic 
and therapeutic services for diseases such as tubercu- 
losis and syphilis. The Dawson Report to His 
Majesty's Government in’1920, a major landmark 
in health planning, made recommendations for 
regional integration of hospital and health services 
that were so novel that the report was shelved for 


many years. | 


It has been left for the newly developing countries | 


to break with the traditional pattern of separated 
medical and health services which has become so 
firmly rooted in- Western culture. In countries 
where minimum facilities exist, it is possible to plan 
logically without limitations imposed by the invest- 
ment of bricks and sentiment in historically pres- 


tigious institutions or the even more restrictive 
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leaders. 


personal involvements and ambitions of professional 
On the other hand, a common limitation 
in the developing nations is the tendency of local 
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professional leaders to adopt without adapting the 
practices and norms of the Western system under 
which they were trained. The break with their own 
culture imposes a natural inclination to accept 
intact the new pattern as an almost sacred whole. 

Much of the credit for the start of the health 
center movement in underdeveloped countries goes 
to the medical pioneers of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. As the ambitious worldwide program for 
eradicating hookworm failed in the early decades 
of this century, these doctors salvaged from the 
experience the idea that for basic changes in the 


- people's ways of life the long-term influence of 
- health units would be necessary. 
. -U.S experience, they first insisted that these units 


On the basis of 


should be purely preventive, partly because of the 
obvious impossibility of meeting the overwhelming 
curative needs. In the late 1920s a worldwide 


campaign of building and staffing demonstration , 


health centers was started. Rural sites were selected 
in villages strategically located near the capitals 
or major cities of countries such as Ceylon and 
Chile, and in every province of countries such as 
India. Following a five-year period of intensive 
Rockefeller support, the financing and operation 
of the centers were taken over by the local govern- 


: ment. Other major pioneering programs have been 


the Servicio program developed in Latin America 
as part of the wartime good-neighbor policy and the 
work of Kark in Negro reservations near Durban, 
South Africa, and of Hydrick in Java. 


- 


E. several years it has been one of my hobbies to 
visit the old Rockefeller health centers for a thirty- 
year follow-up. From my experience I would make 
certain generalizations. 

The purely preventive approach imported from 
the United States has almost always been modified, 
and curative services have been added in response 
to popular demand. Many of the more isolated 
rural health centers now have twelve to sixty beds 
for patients. Tbe original pattern of purely pre- 
ventive health units was most widely developed in 
Ceylon, where an excellent island-wide’ network 
was for many years considered the outstanding 
example of the success of the original plan. Re- 
cently, however, the government has added dis- 
pensaries and other curative facilities. 

In spite of the above generalization, we need to 
recognize, too, the inherent danger that doctors 


prefer curative work and often miss the challenge : 


of preventing the diseases with which they are sur- 
rounded. On a visit to a rural health center in 
southern India I found an unhappy and discour- 
aged young doctor. He was looking forward only to 
the time when he would finish his government- 
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required stint-in the village and be free to do more 
interesting work than writing prescriptions for iron 
mixture. He had seen so much anemia that” he 
thought he could tell the hemoglobin level from 
across the room. As we talked about the causes of 
anemia, he said the possibility of heavy hookworm 
infestation seemed worth investigating. He was crit- 
ical of the health authorities for doing nothing about 
sanitation. I pointed out that he was the local 
health authority, and we discussed the long-range 
contributions he could make by looking for the cause 
of the anemia. I later heard that he had turned the : 
routine dispensing of iron mixture over to his 
pharmacist! He had borrowed a microscope, con- 
ducted a stool survey, found heavy hookworm in- 
festation, and launched an intensive program for’ 
treating hookworm and building latrines. 

The staff of the Rockefeller-sponsored health 
units were carefully selected young doctors who had 
received one or more years of public health training 
at Harvard and Johns Hopkins. They were often 
the best-trained specialists in the country, and it 
was only logical for Ministers of Health to put them 
into more responsible administrative positions as 


_ soon as the operation of the health center became a 


government responsibility. Today, as one travels 
in various parts of the world, it is impressive to find 
that many key public health specialists obtained 
their start in this way. 

Those who originally developed health, unit 
programs were disappointed at the relatively nar- 
row spread of better health practices from demon-. 
stration villages to neighboring areas. I have asked 
village people in several countries the reasons for 
this lag, and the general reaction has been that the 
neighboring villages were waiting for someone to 
start a health center for them, too. In one village 
in. Yugoslavia they said that conditions improved 
so much as a result of the Rockefeller team's efforts 
that local girls refused to marry outside the village 
and local boys insisted on marrying girls who had 
learned modern methods of homemaking, canning, 
and the like. General dispersion of health center 
activities is now occurring as governments are 
undertaking regionalized developments. 

Health improvements which persisted were 
those accepted as the specific responsibility of indi- 
viduals or families. Facilities such as pumps and 
latrines installed for community use quickly became 
disreputable because they were not maintained, or 
they were completely dismantled. Similar installa- 
tions in homes are still serving well after more than 
thirty years’ use. 

Of great value in several places were special 
short courses for training villagers to assume respon- 
sibility for their own health services. An outstand- 
ing example was the teaching health center of the 


All-India Institute of Hygiene in Singur, near 
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“Calcutta, which was developed by Dr. John Grant.. 


In each village of the demonstration area, a health 
committee of six of the better-educated young men 
were assigned individual jobs which included ma- 
laria control and surveying for mosquitoes, vital 
statistics and epidemic reporting, maintenance of 
pumps, water supplies, and latrines, organizing 
maternal and child health clinics and vaccination 
programs. From each village in the health center 
area, the committee members for a particular job 
. were brought into the health center for a two-week 
course each year. On a field trip with one of the 
volunteer malaria workers some fifteen years after 
his training, I was impressed with his technical 
knowledge of subjects such as the identification of 
Anopheles culicifacies larvae and the enthusiasm with 
which he followed malaria cases. 


MM categories of auxiliary personnel are 
being trained for particular responsibilities in some 
countries. The programs range from three- to four- 
year courses for rural doctors to elementary training 
for special assistants, such as vaccinators, midwives, 
and DDT sprayers for malaria control. There is 
general agreement about the desirability of training 
the latter group of specialized assistants with sharply 
limited responsibilities. Great arguments continue 
to arise, however, when the merits of medical assist- 
ants or rural practitioners are discussed. Qualified 
doctors resent the implication that their functions 
‘can be performed by practitionérs with minimal 
training. But most countries, including the United 
States, need to increase drastically the number of 
practitioners. While many routifie functions per- 
formed by doctors are relatively simple and could 
be handled by a well-trained auxiliary, it is impor- 
tant that those conditions requiring greater profes- 
sional competence be screened out for special 
attention. 

Study of experimental training programs in 
several countries reveals a general pattern for plan- 
ning in countries such as the new nations of Africa. 
Popular demand in self-governing areas usually 
leads to insistence that medical-care needs be satu- 
rated even if the quality of care is not high: Eventu- 
ally a normal drive toward excellence makes the 
basic training institutions progress to full profes- 
sional medical education. In the United States up 
to fifty years ago, uncontrolled proliferation of 
proprietary medical schools produced many more 
doctors than were needed, until professional stan- 
dards consistent with scientific medicine were im- 
posed. following the Flexner Report of 1908. In 
Russia, starting in the nineteenth century, separate 
categories of doctors were trained for urban and 
rural services; feldshers, or rural practitioners, are 
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now gradually being replaced by fully qualified 
doctors. In Iran, Behdars were trained; in West 
and East Africa and the Pacific they were called 
medical assistants; and in India, licentiates. Licen- 
tiate training was introduced in India primarily to 
provide assistants for British civil surgeons. The 
term ''licentiate" developed a stigma of colonial 
domination which contributed to hasty moves 
to abolish this category of professional training 
promptly after independence in 1947, even though 
the immediate medical-care needs of the country 
were far from saturated. Now there are recurring 
waves -of discussion about the need for basically 
trained rural doctors, with political pressure for the 
modernization of the generally popular Ayurvedic, 
or ancient Hindu, system of medicine. More than 
80 percent of the doctors compete for the limited 
amount of money to be made in city practice, 
while the 80 percent of the people who live in vil- 
lages rely, for the most part, on indigenous praes 
titioners. 

It does no good for advisers from the West to 
decry the falling standards of professional educa- 
tion. On the one hand, it is important to work for 
the development of a few “lighthouse” institutions, 
where high standards are maintained, to provide 
teachers, researchers, and professional leaders. On 
the other, it is even more important to analyze 
carefully the lessons to be learned from past experi- 
ences in training auxiliaries and rural practitioners 
in order to devise adequate programs to meet 
quantitative needs. F 

In this quantitative-qualitative dilemma there 
are two ways of providing routine care by non- 
medical personnel in order to fill the gap in health 
service. The common approach historically has 
been to train individuals who were almost doctors, 
frequently with provision for selected persons to go 
on to full medical training. Premature conversion 
or amalgamation of such programs into a regular 
system of medical education can be expected. ‘This 
transition is natural and predictable because of 
normal nationalistic pride which leads new coun- 
tries to strive for the labels of development even 
before the product is there to be labeled. In many 
of the more developed countries, too, the disparity 
in quality of education between the best and the 
poorest schools is almost as great as if there were 
two systems of education. It seems necessary, there- 
fore, to accept these differences and to make the 
distinctions less invidious by giving all medically 
trained persons the same degree while efforts are 
made to apply minimum standards of professional 
preparation. 

The alternative and more promising mechanism 
for meeting the mass health-care needs is to plan for 
categories of health assistants so far below the 
doctor that there can be no confusion as to the role 


that each must play in medical service.. Whether 
routine and simple medical care is provided by 
women with some adaptation of nurse-midwifery 
training or by men with a modified pharmacy train- 
ing then depends on local cultural preferences. 
Two important considerations must be emphasized. 
Supervision of both preventive and curative work 
by doctors is essential. The health assistants should 
screen the one to five hundred patients per day 
now being cared for by health center doctors to 
free their time for the sickest patients. If stationed 
in the more isolated rural subcenters, where fully 
qualified doctors should not be expected to go, the 
health assistants should be visited at least once a 
week by health center doctors, with an established 
mechanism for patient referral in the intervals. 
Secondly, much of the training and practice of the 
health assistants should be in disease prevention. It 
should be a matter of pride with them to keep their 
clinics free of readily preventable diseases, and suc- 
cess in prevention should be recognized by finan- 
cial remuneration. In order to supervise such 
health assistants the doctors, too, must receive more 
training in prevention than they now do. 


A CONTINUING problem is the need for health 
workers to understand the cultural blocks to health 
activities. Of particular value in understanding 
local attitudes toward sanitation in India is a three- 
year intensive study by health workers and anthro- 
pologists under Ford Foundation sponsorship. 
General recognition and acceptance of the desira- 
bility of latrines were found to be offset by such 
negative considerations as odor, cost, difficulties in 
maintenance, and other deterrents. An efficient 
way of promoting latrine acceptance was the sim- 
ple process of working first with the spontaneously 
interested families, who were often the village lead- 
ers. Latrines that were good enough for them were 
then more generally accepted. 

Similar studies in Latin America demonstrated 
the importance of relating health activities to the 
ritualism of local folk medicine. Not only ‘are 
certain practices important, but also the order 
in which they are done. An example was the use of 
the Latin belief in the power of the number ‘“‘three,”’ 
so that three injections, or three pills for three days, 
have built-in acceptance. Ritual days are impor- 
tant in many parts of the world; in Indian villages 
we found a considerable difference in the numbers 
of people coming to clinics on Wednesdays versus 
Thursdays. 

Redefinition of our traditional Western precon- 
ceptions about rural-urban distinctions is overdue. 
Many village areas in developing countries have 
population densities greater than urban areas in 
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Western countries, and therefore many of the 
amenities of sanitation and other urban facilities 
can be directly supplied. These villages are still 
psychologically and socially rural, however, and 
have the characteristics of a stable agrarian society 
in which cultural blocks provide more resistance to 
change than in areas where social mobility is 
greater. 

In trying to understand cultural variables be- 
fore introducing new activities, I would suggest 
the value of focusing observations on indigenous 
practitioners of medicine. They represent in its 
purest form the culture's orientation to health prob- 
lems. The beliefs of the general public will be 
dilutions of attitudes of the indigenous practitioner. 
Many ancient cultures, for instance, have compli- 
cated dietary prohibitions, such as the subtle dis- 
tinctions between “‘hot”? and ‘‘cold” foods and the 
conditions under which each may be eaten. A 
Western-trained doctor who casually recommends 
a hot food for a patient with fever immediately 
loses the confidence of his patients, whereas he 
could just as readily have suggested a cold food 
with equivalent dietary value. The clearest cate- 
gorization of foods can be obtained by going 
directly to the local practitioners. 

Excessive population growth is tbe greatest 
health problem of countries such as India. Al- 
though the introduction of better health is often 
said to be the major cause of population increase, 
it also carries with it the best prospect of solving the 
population problem. As infant and childhood 
mortality drops, parents begin to realize that it is 
no longer necessary to have six children in order 
to raise three: 

We know that because of the high proportion of, 
young people, the population of the world will 
double in the next two generations, even if the 
average number of children per family is dras- 
tically reduced. We know, too, that technologically 
it is possible to increase food production and indus- 
trial development faster than projected population 
increases. The major limitations on both food 
production and economic development are organi- 
zational and political, and these limitations are 
most evident in the rapidly developing countries 
where excessive population growth clearly inhibits 
economic progress. Eventually, however, a balance 
between birth and death rates suited to modern, 
scientifically based civilization will have to be 
reached, with provision for parents to have some 
rational contro] over the number of children they 
will have. 

It is at the level of the family that the crucial 
decision-making process occurs. With the some- 
what haphazard contraceptive methods of the past, 
social influences were obviously primary; with bet- 
ter contraceptive techniques, the role of medical 
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_and health services in population control will prob- 
Various: village studies in India . 


ably increase. 
have shown that 15 to 20 percent of village cou- 


‘ples will readily accept simple contraceptive meth- 
. ods. 


Although this is not a large enough group 
to reduce the birth rate to levels desired by the 
National Planning Commission, it is at least a place 
to start. It seems reasonable to saturate this spon- 


‘taneous need through the existing health services 


with the expectation that there will be spontaneous 
spread. This should be part of the routine activi- 
ties of rural health centers. 

A moot Issue is the financing- of health center 
activities. In most .countriés today it is accepted 
that health care is the right of every individual and 
should be paid for by-society, just as public educa- 
tion is provided." Basic public health services uni- 


medical care is, however, proving to be too great 
for ‘the tax-supported -health services in many de- 
veloping countries. Senior health officials of several 


' countries have indicated that they would welcome 


help in devising ways of getting communities to 
bear more of the cost of local health services.. 
Various modifications of health insurance are 
being experimented with. If health centers which 
integrate. preventive and curative services are going 
to be financed by health insurance, such insurance 
must be broadly based and firmly financed. When 
I visited at Santiniketan, Rabindranath Tagore's 
rural university in Bengal, I saw a dramatic exam- 


‘ple of tbe failure of a too-limited health-insurance 


program. Tagore started one of the first village 
development programs in India. A network of 
rural health centers was established in 1926. ‘This 
self-supporting activity was financed through .a 
widely subscribed voluntary health-insurance pro- 


. gram. In addition to basic dispensary care, a cer- 


tain amount of health education, immunization, 


and maternal and child health work was done. For. 


thirty years the health centers flourished. When 
DDT became available after World War II, the 
Santiniketan staff was one of the first groups in 
India to start spraying throughout the beavily 
malarious villages. 
scriptions to the health-insurance program were 
canceled. It became evident that much of the 
appeal of the health-insurance program had been 
based on the fact that this was a cheap way of get- 
ting the gallons of quinine people had needed to 
suppress their malaria. Now they no longer saw 
the need for paying their insurance subscriptions. 

Both health personnel and villagers must have 
a clear idea of the health worker's role and rela- 
tionship to the local people. In community de- 
velopment circles there is much discussion about the 
extent to which the innovator from outside should 
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conform to village life in order to gain acceptance. 
Obviously, the health worker should live in the 
village, but at what point in personal living should*the 
line be drawn between what the health worker would 
like to do and what the villagers can afford? A , 
night spent in a small village in northern India as 
the guest of a community development, worker 
highlighted some of these problems for me. We 
were to sleep in an open space adjacent to the one- 
and-a-half-room mud-thatch hut in which the vil- 
lage worker lived with his wife and baby. Toward 
the end of our late evening discussion, around a 
smoky cow-dung fire, with some of the village 
elders, I asked for poles to support my mosquito 
net. The development worker looked around for a 
while; there was some conversation with neighbors, 
but no poles were produced. He finally told me 
that, although he used a mosquito net inside his 
house, he did not believe in putting one up outside 
because he did not want to seem different from the 
people, who could not afford nets. I assured: him 
that I did not mind being different on this point, 
but eventually had to drop the matter and rely on 
insect repellent. The mosquitoes woke me every 
three or four hours to remind me it was time to put 
on more repellent. Next morning, when I found 


` the; ponds swarming with anopheline larvae and 


several cases of chills and fever in the village, I lost 


, my enthusiasm for the policy of identification with 


village people. 

Later, while chatting with a group of village 
elders, we discussed the difficulties of village life. 
They took the common fatalistic stand that village 
improvement is impossible because of the wide- 


- spread poverty. ‘‘We have proof," they said, “thatit 


As malaria rates dropped, sub- | 
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is impossible to improve the condition of villagers. 
Just look at our development worker. He has a 
B.S. in agriculture, and his wife is educated. too; 
they work hard and are wonderful people. They 
lived for years in the city, but now they have come 
to the village, and he has become just like the rest 
of us. He lives in a mud house, wears our clothes, 
and takes the same health risks. If he can't do any 
better, what hope is there for us?” 

When our family lived in a model home in a vil- 
lage, we found that it was possible to protect the 
health of our children without losing contact with 
the village people. Our efforts to adapt village ma- 
terials to modern health practices were enthusias- 
tically received by the villagers. The village people 
expected us to show in our daily living a better way 
of doing things. It was enough for them that we 
were there living with them and showing through 
our way of working and speaking that we cared for 
them. Peace Corps workers, too, have learned that 
they need feel no hesitation about taking a better 
way of life into the villages. 





VIVE MOI! 
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A Dubliner who is generally regarded as one 


wrilers of our time, SEAN O’Faoxain, in the following excerpt from his 
forthcoming autobiography, tells of his early years. His father was a police- 
man, and his mother took in lodgers from the Cork Opera House across the 
street. With his two brothers he lived in the garret, but the theater and the 


church and the rain god's green beauty of the countryside were the brimmings 


of the very best short-story 


which awakened the imagination of Ireland's finest writer. 


M. FATHER, whose name was Denis Whelan, was 
a police constable in the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
He came from a small farm near. the hamlet of 
Stradbally, about fifty miles southeast of Dublin in 
what was then known as the Queen's County, a 
region named after Queen Mary I, the wife of 
Philip of Spain, when it was originally planted and 
shired by English settlers. It is known today by its 
old Gaelic name of Laois. 

When I first became consciously aware of my 
father, I chose to see him (being at the time very 
much under the influence of the Baroness Orczy) 
as a Napoleonic grenadier, tall, finely buit, his 
back straight as a musket, his air distinguished, his 
eyes gray-blue and clear, as if they forever reflected 
the snows of Moscow, his graying hair soft as dust, 
his neatly brushed mustache gone white before its 
time. I was not far wrong in romanticizing him asa 
grenadier. He was a modest, pious, trusting man, 
upright, honest as daylight, and absolutely loyal to 
the Empire as only a born hero-worshiper can be. 
I have no doubt at all that certain rebellious people 
today would call him a square, and that, if he ever 
met a couple of beats, he would have quietly ad- 
vised them to go home to their mothers. He would 
not have raised a finger to them, least of all have 
tried to make or fake a charge against them; I do 
not believe he ever charged anybody in his life: he 
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was too gentle. I am not idealizing him. He al- 
ways evoked my respect, and sometimes my ad- 
miration, but, although I am sure he loved me with 
a father's love, he rarely warmed me to love him. 
Not that I thought about it while he lived, but now 
I know why it wasso. He was the humble but price- 
less foundation stuff on which all great states and 
empires have raised themselves, deviously, to power 
and glory, and I was a natural, if mild, rebel. 

I believe my father's humility was really a form 
of proud reverence growing out of his job. Because: 
of this, I have occasionally told my English friends 
in my later years that he was a product of Sand- 
hurst, which would be like a gendarme's son saying 
his papa had been through Saint-Cyr. Then I 
would entertain myself by explaining just what I 
meant. I meant that the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
or “the Force," as it was popularly called, was 
mainly officered by Sandhurst types — in religion 
mostly Anglicans, or what we called Protestants; in 
politics Anglo-Irish imperialists to a man, whose 
great ambition was to infuse and inspire the lowest 
ranks of the Force with the officers-and-gentlemen 
traditions of the crack regiments of the British 
Army. Only those who have known, or can im- 


agine, the earthy simplicity of the Irish youths re- 


cruited into the Force, practically all of them poor, 
inexperienced young men of Catholic peasant stock 


* * - 
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books you are anxious to read. The trial is simple: from these 18 books you ` 
may choose ANY THREE FOR $1, to be sent at once, if you agree to buy three 
additional Club choices within the next 12 months at the members’ prices 
(which average 20% below retail prices). With the very first of the three 

books you engage to buy later, in this short trial membership, you will | 
BEGIN TO SHARE in the Book-of-the- Month Club's remarkable new Book- 
Dividend system (outlined below), which is without any question the most 


economical home-library building plan ever devised. 


Important facts about the Club 
every reading family should know 


T: PURPOSE of this suggested experimental 
membership is to demonstrate some highly 
important facts for every reading family. 


* Each month you may do one of three 
things: (1) you may take the Book-of-the- 
Month; (2) you may order one of the many 
alternates or past Selections, or one of the 
other new, books reported upon; or (3) you 
may instruct the Club to send no book at all 
that month. There are three primary reasons 
why this makes good sense. 


FIRST, the system allows a wise discrimina- 
tion among the important new books. Indeed, 
you will find that usually—those listed here 
are a good indication—the books you fully 
intend to read are Club choices. Even when 
they are not, any book you may want is 
quickly obtainable by special instructions to 
the Club. 


SECOND, the system really keeps you from 
missing those new books you are anxious to 
read because whenever you decide you want 
any book the postman soon thereafter hands 
it to you. There it is in your home, on a library 
table or by your bedside, inviting you to read 
it, instead of remaining in mind as a good 
intention. 


THIRD, there is a clear-cut continuing econ- 
omy because of the very large editions in 
every case. As a result, the Club’s prices to 
its members on the average are 20% below 
the retail prices. 


* The system is simple. With every Club 
Selection or alternate you buy you receive 
one Book-Dividend Certificate. This certifi- 
cate is then exchangeable upon payment of 
a nominal sum—in most cases only $1.00—for 
one of the Book-Dividends. You make your 
choice from a Book-Dividend Catalog (revised 
several times each year). New Book-Divi- 
dends are constantly being added. 
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any one of the sets or single volumes simply by adding the 


nominal sum indicated in each case. The works shown hére are 
presented merely as dramatic examples. There are many similar 
opportunities for economical home-library building which this 
unique Book-Dividend plan permits. They are all described in 
the Club’s Book-Dividend Catalog, to which new titles are 
added almost every month. This will come to you upon your 
enrollment as a trial member. Most of the volumes listed in 
this catalog call for only one certificate plus $1.00. 
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will realize the enormity of this ambition, which, 
I may judge by my father, succeeded absolutely. 
It is my impression that it also achieved a good deal 
of success among natives in Delhi, Colombo, Accra, 
Nassau, Hong Kong, Nairobi, and elsewhere. 

In his dark bottle-green uniform, black leather 
belt with brass buckle, black helmet or peaked cap, 
black truncheon case, and black boots my father 
embodied the Law. What was far more important, 
he embodied all the accepted and respected values 
and conventions of what we would nowadays call 
the Establishment. The most easily observable 
effect of this was that we, his children, in dutiful 
imitation of him, took over, holus-bolus, the ac- 
cepted hierarchy of the imperial way of life. 

At the top of our hierarchy was. that bearded, 
jovial, rotund, elegant father figure, His Majesty 
King Edward VII. How amorally jovial he was is 


'something that can never, of course, have entered 


my father's devoted and loyal head. Had somebody 
told him the now common stories about Eddie's 
mistresses and concubines — about, say, Cora 
Pearl’s being brought in naked after dinner on a 
vast silver tray borne by six footmen — or about his 
gay goings-on in Baalbek or Baden-Baden, or about 
the selfish caddishness he showed toward his friends, 
so painfully described by Christopher Sykes in 
Four Studies in Loyalty, my father would have thought 
the storyteller mad, obscene, blasphemous, a traitor 
and a blackguard; or he would not have understood 
a word of it; or it would all have floated in and 
out of his ears as happened to me when the Girl 
Sawn in Half told me all those other wonder- 
ful and, alas, forgotten stories about ‘“‘dear Eddie." 

I used to hear my father trace what he called 
‘the line of precedence" from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff down through the civilian galaxy of the Lord 
Chief Justice and all his judges of lower title, down 
to our own resident magistrates, our own district 
inspectors and county inspectors, down to our local 
Lord Mayor, his sheriff, his aldermen, and, I pre- 
sume, his fur-hatted, red-cloaked mace-bearer. 
But after those my father (and I) began to waver. 
We could not really admit all the city counselors — 
they were too near to us, much too like ourselves. 
Anyway, our household had enough to handle 
without them. 

“Mind yourselves, now," my father would say to 
us three brothers, as we set out on our regular after- 
noon walk, always the same walk, up Wellington 
Road and down Saint Luke's. *Mind you behave 
properly in the street! You never know who might 
be walking behind you. It might be Alderman 
Jimmy Simcox. Or the Lord Mayor. Or Colonel 
Winterbottom. Or the canon. Or, the Lord be- 
tween us and all harm, maybe the district inspector 
himself P’ 
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Because of this hierarchy-worship, certain Sunday 
mornings provided me, like the theater and the 
Church, with some highly emotional images of. the 
Admirable Life. On these special mornings’ -my 
father would lead the three of us up our all. too 
familiar Saint Luke’s or Wellington Road, and on 
beyond it to Wellington Barracks, under the arch, 
into the barrack square, there to join other loyal 
citizens watching the church parade of whatever 
regiment was quartered on us at the time. I have 
forgotten-now what form of drill took place. All 
I remember is that either the Union Jack or else the 
regimental flag was shown, and that at the end the 
regimental band solemnly played ‘‘God Save the 
King. My brothers told me in later years that 
they felt a little embarrassed at this point — two 
loyalties, to the Empire and to Ireland, conflicting. 
There was no such conflict in the Old Grenadier Or 
in me. He would thrust out his chest, stand to at- 
tention like a ramrod, and glare straight in front of 
him. I, at his knee, would whip off my cap, throw 
out my chest, glare, and feel almost choked with 
emotion at the sonorous brass blare of: “Send him 
victorious, Happy and Glorious, Long to reign over 
us, God Save the King." 

When the drums rolled and the brass shook the 
air I could hear the saber clash, the hoofbeats, the 
rifle fire of all the adventure books I had been read- 
ing, mainly Henty's: With Kitchener in ihe Sudan, 
One of the 28th, Under Drake’s Flag, Winning his Spurs, 
St. George for England, With Wolfe to Canada, or Won 
by the Sword. As we walked away my father would 
be completely silent, or he would touch a stone in a 
wall bearing the broad arrow and the carved letters 
W. D. (War Department) and nod at us sagely and 
proudly. We belonged. 


ia pride nourished in him a strong fire of ambi- 
tion for his sons. He was to make his eldest son, 
Patrick, a priest, an ambition of high priority with 
all Irish parents, and he was madly proud of his 
second son; Augustine, who later entered the British 
Civil Service and became a revenue inspector. 

‘To think," he would then muse, *'that a son of 
mine is examining the incomes of men as rich, aye, 
and richer than the judge and the district inspec- 
tor? 

He nearly went out of his head with delight the 
day my brother, then stationed in Bournemouth, 
one of the wealthiest centers for rentier incomes in 
England, told him that he had a retired field mar- 
shal on his books. 

“What next?" he moaned, hrauni his hands up 
to heaven in delight. “What next?" 

Still later he put me through the ` ‘university. 
After I got a fellowship that took me to Harvard, 


he used to write me letters, in his neat copperplate 
handwriting, so full of humble respect that they 
used to make me squirm at my own ingratitude and 
inadequacy. Remember this was achieved on a 
policeman’s salary of about fifty-two pounds a year, 
eked out with the few pounds my mother made on 
her lodgers. This ambition for their young was a 
universal mark of the old R.I.C., and its source is 
as obvious as its history is long. Indeed, when I 
think now of that regimental parade I wonder 
whether, among our own most ancient ancestors, 
living on the boundaries of another Empire, an- 
other such father may not on occasion have stood 
watching from a hilltop, in a similar blended mood 
of smored pride and parental ambition, the im- 
perial eagles passing far below along the Aurelian 
and the Julian Way into nether Gaul. 

My pride in my father was at its greatest when 
the Assizes opened and he would be among those 
allotted to guard the judge at the Courthouse. 
The British managed these things well. The judge, 
gowned and bewigged, was always borne in a 
horse-drawn carriage, open if the weather was 
clement, through the streets of the city, accom- 
panied by detachments of mounted police and 
military, trotting, tinkling, and clanking gallantly 
fore and aft. These mounted police, now gone, 
were a smart body of men, dressed in tight, black 
breeches with knee-high boots of shining leather, 
the belt worn diagonally across the chest over one 
shoulder, little black pillbox hats held gaily on the 
sides of their heads by patent-leather chin straps, 
their long truncheons dangling from the pommels. 
I remember that many of them had a way of affect- 
ing small waxed mustaches. As for the foreign 
soldiery, I recall with special pleasure a detachment 
of cuirassiers with gleaming breastplates, helmets 
with long red plumes, and drawn swords. The foot 
police, my father among them, wore full-dress uni- 
form, spiked helmets with silver chin straps, patent- 
leather belts, and gloves. On his arrival at the Court- 
house the judge would alight from his carriage and 
in stately grandeur climb the long flight of steps up 
to the entrance, where a row of officials stood wait- 
ing respectfully to receive him — all native-born 
Irishmen. It was an impressive sight. A political 
system had been established. We the people had 
accepted it. Our Church blessed it. Our politicians 
tolerated it. The law of the land was now about to 
apply it. | 

Meanwhile, downstairs in the waiting rooms or 
in the cells, about to be herded into the dock, 
there would be another bunch of native-born Irish- 
men. Most of them would, under any system, have 
to be considered lawless men; but at that time 
others would have been there thanks only to in- 
herent injustices in the law itself. One might be a 
peasant farmer who, in despair, had resisted evic- 
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tion from his minute cottage and holding by the 
local agent of some landlord residing in London or 
the Continent, who rarely, if ever, laid eyes on his 
property. Another man in the dock might have got 
involved in some internecine feud with his neighbor 
because of some real or imagined injustice arising 
out of the same complicated land system. Another 
might be a youth whose hot blood had led him to 
knock down or wound a policeman for no better 
reason than that he disliked the law of the land 
without knowing why he disliked it. All such pro- 
testers, for whatever reason, against the established 
system were, I am sure, accepted by everybody 
present as criminal I, certainly, thought them 
criminals whenever, through my father's almighty 
influence, I was slipped into the court to witness the 
drama of their trial, judgment, and sentence. When 
I saw, hanging around the dim halls and corridors, 


- the mothers, fathers, sisters, wives, or other rela- 


tives of the men on trial — old, brown-shawled : 
women, frieze-coated countrymen, rude denizens 
of the hills and the fields — whispering in corners 
with bewigged counsel, apparently overawed by 
their strange surroundings, fearful for their kin, I 
never felt for them anything but a sense of vicarious 
fear blended with awestruck wonderment at their 
folly in getting themselves into such a mess. 


Ts were, now and again, undercurrents. A 
sense of fear and wonder used to visit me every 
time I drew my father’s pinewood baton from its 
leather case. As I slowly fingered the smooth, hard 
weapon I felt repulsion and something bordering on 
disgust. There was nobody to make the mental 
connection for me with Henty’s rattling rifle fire, 
flashing sabers, and galloping hooves, yet, in some 
dim way, I do think that I here first began to feel 
the unpleasant reality of Power when combined 
with brute Force. I felt something of the same sort 
wben, a couple of times a year, my father would be 
on late duty in the Bridewell and I and one of my 
brothers would be sent down there with welcome 
bowls of soup for himself and his comrades. By way 
of reward, we would be shown over the cells with 
all their paraphernalia of restraint. Once, to amuse 
me, one of my father's colleagues locked my wrists 
in the cold handcuffs. Another time we were shown 
the straitjacket for violent prisoners, a contrap- 
tion of stout canvas with heavy leather belts. The 
cell was cold, dirty-white, with a smelly water 
closet in the corner and a yellow fan of light bub- 
bling in an aperture over the iron door. On that 
evening my brother lay down in the straitjacket, 
and they buckled him up to show how it was done. 
“Get out o' that, now, Mister Houdini!" laughed 
one of the constables, standing over him in his gray 
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shirt and braces. I trembled to see him lying there, - 


trussed like a mummy, smiling boyishly up at my 
smiling father and his jolly friends. 

I loved the weeks when, not more than once a 
‘ quarter, my father was detailed as night watch in 
the streets from midnight on. He looked very big, 
powerful, and handsome in his special night-duty 
uniform: a long black belted overcoat down to his 
shins, a domed helmet, and if the weather was bad, 
a black waterproof cape and short black stubby 
leggings. Our small city was free of serious crime, 
so that he and his comrade had nothing to do the 
whole night but kill the long hours pacing the 
empty streets or standing in doorways watching 
the rain make bubbles in the lamp-lit pools, slant 
in the wind, hiss and moan up the river — Cork is 
a notoriously wet and windy city — hearing nothing 
else except some late reveler or late night worker 
beating his lonely way home or, on the cold gusts 
from the north, Shandon’s tireless bell. 

One reason why I loved those occasions was be- 
cause my father and his companions ate a special 
late supper of chops, potatoes, and strong tea just 
before going on duty, and I was either allowed to 
stay up late or come down in my nightshirt to par- 
take of bits and scraps from his plate like a puppy 
dog.: No piece of chop has ever since tasted as sweet 
as those bits of tail end from his piled-up plate, as 
I sat on his knee, wearing his belt wound twice 
around me, my face and head half-extinguished 
under his vasty helmet. The fire in the range would 
be glowing. The steel of the fender shone bayonet- 
bright. The red tiles of the kitchen looked as warm 
as their color. The wind in the already deserted 
streets shook the windows. The two policemen 
would presently buckle on their belts and trun- 
cheons, button up their collars, hook their capes, 
slip baby bottles of whiskey into their pockets 
against colds and pneumonia, and adventure out 
into the darkness, emptiness, and rain of the city 
streets, whereas I was about to clamber between 
my two brothers into a nicely warmed bed. I par- 
ticularly liked the nights when his companion was 
one Constable Jim Hedderman, a pleasant, lean- 
faced, redheaded fellow, who had established him- 
self as the Brains of the Bridewell. He was always 
full of chat and odd stories. He had ambitions to get 
the two stripes — that is, to become an acting 
sergeant; and was forever studying for the neces- 
sary examinations, which he never passed. His 
two favorite subjects were orthography and as- 
tronomy. My father said he used to pass the night 
producing hard. words to spell or, if it was a clear 
Sky, reading the stars. 

“That is Cassy-o-paya. How would you spell that, 
now, Dinny? That is Orion’s Belt. I bet you think 
that is spelled o-r-y-a-n. It is not, then. I will now 
relate to you the story of Orion.”’ 
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My mother would take the holy-water bottle and 
bless the pair of them with a wild scatter from it. 
She and I would then peep down through the cor- 
ner of the window at the pair of them starting their 
slow pacing around the corner of the School of Art, 
encased, immense, transformed, no longer just 
Father or just Jim, padding out of sight, once again 
the embodied, feared, and respected Law. 


Ox afternoon I ran into the kitchen, divesting 
myself of my school satchel, eager for my dinner, 
and was halted by my mother’s pale face and point- 
ing finger. . There, on the old, battered sofa in the 
kitchen, lay my father, his head bandaged round 
and round, his right hand wrapped in layers of 
cotton woo] and more bandages, looking solemnly 
up at me. She told me that he had been sent out 
that morning to a place called Watergrasshill, a 
rural hamlet a few miles northeast of Cork, where 
he had joined a squad of police forcibly evicting a 
tenant farmer and his family from the small house 
and farm whose rent they, presumably, could or 
would no longer pay but which they had refused to 
surrender. He may have been a shiftless and worth- 
less. farmer, or a hardworking and overburdened 
man; his landlord may have been indulgent and 
patient, or he may have been a ruthless tyrant; all 
we knew was that the man had-barricaded himself 
in his house, cottage, or hut and that the police had 
come, as was usual on such occasions, to break in 
the door with rifle butts and a battering ram and 
throw him and his family out, with their belong- . 
ings, on the roadside. In the melee my father had 
been hit with a heavy stone, and when somebody 
inside thrust out an iron bar through a hole in the 
window he had grasped it. The bar looked black, 
but it had come, one minute before, red-hot from 
the hearth. It had seared his hand to the bones. 

As I looked down at him, gazing silently up at 
me, I could not have felt more overcome if he had 
been a boxer in the ring and I had just seen him 
knocked on the flat of his back to the canvas. Be- 
side me my mother was at one moment commiser- 
ating him and at the next upbraiding him for “‘put- 
ing himself forward"! in the fray. 

“Sure, you were always a quiet man! Too quiet! 
Too soft altogether for this world. Never in your 
life summonsed a living soul. What call had you to 
be making a hero out of yourself? How fair it was 
you were the foolah to catch the blow and snatch 
the bar! Always a good father, and a kind hus- 
band. Oh, the blackguards! To do such a thing to 
such a quiet man!” 

And, indeed, this was all true. How often had I 
not heard him at night in his little attic room, when 
we were all in bed, praying aloud for us all, in a 


soughing, undulating, pleading voice, on his knees : 


by his bed, his hands joined, his eyes to the ceiling, 
and, as always, his braces hanging behind him to 
the floor like a bifurcated tail: ‘‘Oh, please, dear, 
kind Jesus, look after my poor little children, Patrick 
and Augustine and John. Watch over my poor wife, 
Bid. Guide them and guard them. Help me to 
work for them as long as I live.” 

It was his silence that wounded me, and the be- 
wilderment in his eyes. Could it have been that he 
was shocked by this passionate clash with his own 
kind of small-farmer folk in that early-morning 
tussle on those windy uplands? If so, it was well 
for him that his retirement age came before 1916, 
when the revolutionary spirit spread all over the 
country. During the Troubles, as we were iron- 
ically to call those dangerous but very happy years, 
the Force was to stand to its guns against the rebels 
almost to a man; so, I know, would he have done, 
stubbornly, however bewildered by it all, not, to be 
sure, after any deep conscience searchings about the 
conflicting demands involved in the idea of loyalty, 
but for a quite simple and unarguable reason: “Oh, 
please, dear, kind Jesus, look after my poor little 
children. . Help me to DONE for them as long 
as I live." 

Men like my father were dragged out in those 
years and shot down as traitors to their country. 
Shot for cruel necessity — so be it. Shot to inspire 
necessary terror — so be it. But they were not 
traitors. They had their loyalties, and stuck to 
them. 


I FEEL downcast that I can only remember my 
father like this, as a figure, almost as a type, rather 
than as a person. His own inner, private life is 
hidden from me completely. He is to me more of a 
myth than a man, a figure out of that time, out of 
that place, a symbol of childhood. Does it always 
happen when we live closely and long with a person 
or a place that we come to know it less and less, 
whether it be wife, husband, child, or town? With 
him this happens when I seize even on the one or 
two privacies of his life, such as his little brown 
locked box, always on a shelf in the kitchen. ‘To my 
mother this was a “‘Bluebeard’s chamber," about 
which she used to tease him, to his great annoyance, 
saying, I wonder what have you at all, at all, in 
that little brown box. Maybe a little roll of pound 
notes? Ha?" 

I think it contained his razors, possibly a few 
family letters, possibly a couple of pound notes. I 
associate it with his one relaxation, a bet on a horse 
now and again. After all, he had been born in the 
Queen's County, which borders on County Kildare, 
both famous racing counties. Down there he had a 
friend who was supposed to be “in the know," one 
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Philly Behan, a starter or a starters assistant on the 
Curragh. To Phil, now and again, he would 
send a present of a ham, and from Philly there 
would come now and again a letter which he might, 
though rarely, leave on the shelf and which my 
mother would guiltily read. ‘“There is some talk 
about a promising three-year-old, Flyaway, trained 
by Hartigan, for the June meeting, and if Canty is 
up I would say that he would be worth a bet both 
ways.". But when I would hear those words I would 
not think of his tremors or expectations so much 
as of the green wonder of the Curragh plain, about 


" which he often talked to us, or of the Great Heath of 


Maryborough near his boyhood home, and of all 
that far-off country from which he, and therefore I, 


. had come. For me the little brown box held green 
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fields, yellow. heather, and galloping horses. In 
this way he really was a bit of the Irish myth, and 
a bit also of the imperial myth, and through their 
blended ambitions and pieties he achieved whole- 
ness. 

He had one other precious dream. Every so often 
there would come in the post a copy of a local paper 
from Kildare or the Queen's with advertisements of 
forthcoming auctions of farms marked in red ink: 

Four miles from Emo. Thirty Acres of useful graz- 
ing land. Farmhouse and outhouses. . . .  Kildangan. 

Duca d acres, three roods of Fine Arable 

Land. . Near Kiladeon — 

It was pude pipe dream of a man who had not 
enough money to farm a window box, the uprooted 
peasant longing for his mother earth, incomplete, 
unwhole, mortally vulnerable away from it. There 
must have been thousands like him in the Force. 
He reminds me that we had a semipermanent 
lodger one year named Ross, a retired sergeant of 
the Force, He was a finely built man, now gray, 
though you could see by his eyelashes that he had 
once been redheaded, with flowing mustaches still 
russet, partly from his pipe, but also from rude, 
persistent health. He was a figure of fun to us 
children because he was always talking aloud to 
himself, so loudly that even through the ceiling we 
could sometimes hear him in his room mixing up 
his memories of barrack yard and farm haggard: 
“Yessir! Nosir! At once! Attention! Dismiss! 
Halt! Whoa, back, whee! Gee-up! That’s the 
gurl! G’wan! Pike it up there, Jim. Fine hay! 
Dismiss! Yessir! Nosir! At once, sir! 

He had never married. He lived and died on 
those two. memories. 

I wonder what my father. dreamed on his happy 
nights. When we talk about squares how we sim- 
plify! In every square is there a buried myth? I 
think I am trying to persuade myself that there is. 
I want desperately to believe that my father was 
larger than I must otherwise think. He was so evi- 
dently, so accusingly, a good man, a loyal servant, 
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an upright citizen, a pious Christian, a good father, 


that I cannot believe in him as a man at all unless. 


he had, also, sóme purely personal dream outside 
of those social virtues. I do not want to think of my 
father as a Father. By being my Father he is lost to 
me, as, for all I know, I am lost to my children. 
Perhaps I must accept the truth, miserably: that he, 


happily, lost himself in his children. It makes me | 


feel so ungiving, so: helpless, when it is too late 
to explain to him that if he had not been so good I 


might now admire him less but might then have- 


loved him more. 


M. MOTHER’s maiden name was Bridget Mur- 


phy. She came from a twenty-five-acre farm called 


Loughill, on the banks of the little River Deel, two - 


or three miles from the town of Rathkeale, deep in 
the flat, flat lands of West Limerick. She was very 
tall, slim as a reed, and quite beautiful, with liquid, 


sapphire eyes shadowed by an inborn melancholy. 


- 


She laughed a lot, and when she laughed she swayed . 


over like a reed in the wind. I am always reminded 


Limerick, its pale albino sky, its gray stone walls, its 
winding limestone roads, dust-deep or mud-greasy, 
its outcropping rocks, its soft meadows, its wind 


' flowing over them as if they were water. She had 


that blend in her of the soft and the hard, the melan- 


: choly and the tender, the dreamy and the harsh, the 


pitiable and the pitiless. I loved her dearly as a boy, 


. I ceased. to love hér as a youth, I pitied her as a 


grown man. She was deeply pious, but it was not a 
happy piety. Her religious melancholy withered 
everything it touched like a sirocco. 

My mother shared my father’s ambition for her 
children. She expressed it in a phrase that she 
dinned into us day after day. “Rise in the world!” 
To do this we must be educated, which meant that 
we must be educated to get good jobs. This meant 
that we must work hard, and this in turn meant 


that we were severely disciplined. Because of this. 


any outsider observing us three brothers must have 
thought that we led a wretchedly dull life; and in 


` . some ways we did. Our daily routine was adamant. 


We rose at eight, except during Lent, when my 
mother would awaken us at half past six for seven 
o'clock Mass, often having to tear the bedclothes 
aside before she could rouse us from our drugs of 
sleep. At such moments you must see the thrée of 
us strewn in one big featherbed like three white- 
robed püppets, a bed so big that it almost filled our 
attic bedroom at the tip-top of the house. 


I must pause at the mention of these attics. They. 


were garrets that had originally been intended as 
boxrooms. Their ceilings sloped to the floor like 
tents, and they were lighted and ventilated only by 


‘of her when I see, or evoke, the little blue lochs of | 


skylights, which were raised by means of notched 


bars. When it rained heavily we could not open the: 


sloping windows more than an inch, and in the hot- 
test. weather they could not be opened higher than 
the length of the brief bar. The result was that in 
the summer the garrets were too hot, and in the 


winter- too cold: there was, of course, no way of. 


heating them. Nevertheless, when we moved into 
this house — I am now talking of Number 16 Half 
Moon Street, to which we went after a few years in 
Number 5, our first house over the quayside pub, 
sideways to.the stage door — my mother saw at 


: once that if we used the garrets as sleeping quarters, 
she would have more bedrooms for her lodgers; so ' 


she occupied one garret, my father another, we 
three children slept in a third, and the servant girl, 


or slavey, had the fourth. -Since my mother used: 


the large space outside these four partitioned-off 


E 


garrets às a drying room, we often made our way. 


to bed between damp curtains of shirts, sheets, and 
tablecloths.‘ 
not so much a measure of our poverty as of our 
parsimony, and another token of the thrifty prin- 
ciple that dominated all ‘our lives — my father’s 
and mother’s constant anxiety to maké enough 
extra money to give their three children a good 
education. Here I am not trying to suggest that we 


were not really poor: a father of thrée children earn- 


ing one pound sterling per week was a poor:man 


That we slept in attics was therefore - : 


even by pre-1914 values. I am saying that we, that. 


is, my father and mother, were of that class of poor. - 


folk who refuse to accept their poverty and all the 


natural and easy compensations of poverty. One : 


may be happy though poor; to be poor, frugal, par- 
simonious, and ambitious is quite another matter. 


. It leads to a dull degradation of life. This dragging 
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us out of our warm cocoon of sleep at half past six of 
a cold morning was part of it. 

As we three sleep-heavy children stirred or 
turned in the unwelcome cold my mother would 
cry heartily to us. 

“Up! Up! Rise from your slumbers! Woe to 
the weak and lukewarm of heart, I spit them out of 
my mouth. Up! Up! Come to me all ye who labor 
and are burthened. and I will refresh ye. Think of 
the poor souls suffering in purgatory at this minute, 
waiting for your prayers. Think of poor Ned Keat- 
ing who used let ye in free to the Opera House and 


‘died only last month. Is this your return to him? 


Up! Up with ye! Say but the word and my soul 
shall be healed. A fine, bright, cold, hardy morning 
with the crow putting out his tongue and ye still in 
bed? 

At that raw spring TR mid-February or early 


March, the sky would .be as beautifully cold as a 


mackerel, bluish white at its base, everywhere else a 
dark bruise-blue, except where gas lamps in the 


streets let in a pale-green-whitish yellow, and to my 


memory it seems as if always there had just been a 
soft fall of rain. The slavey would still be snoring 
in her attic, the kitchen fire black, the streets empty 
and silent, damp and cold, and I fear my prayers 
were mostly damp and cold too. There was always 
for me an exciting, strange beauty in tbose dark 
and empty streets in contrast with the suddenly 
bright church. Afterward they were less interesting; 
the sky had lightened, the lamps were extinguished, 
a few other people were abroad — a milkman, the 
first tram, early workers. I felt less special. 

After breakfast we went off to school, the three 
of us together, walking there in all weathers, since 
pennies for trams were as scarce as pennies for 
pocket money. Not that we ever had any such thing 
as pocket money, barring a halfpenny now and 
again to buy sweets, shared between us with meticu- 
lous justice, so that if an odd sweet was left over we 
drew lots for it. From school we returned at three 
o'clock, directly, strictly forbidden to loiter on the 
way and, above all, forbidden to consort with “‘bare- 
footed little boys," ‘‘corner boys," or ‘‘black- 
guards." This meant that we never met with or 
played with our fellows out of school. Indeed, 
throughout my entire childhood I did not have a 
single friend. After dinner, eaten in the kitchen, 
our sole living room since every other room was 
given up to the lodgers, we were sent off, again in a 
bunch, for the usual walk up Wellington Road and 
down Saint Luke’s, dropping in along the way to 
some church to say the Stations of the Cross. On 
our return from this daily walk we would sit at the 
long kitchen tabie to do our homework until supper- 
time, and after it we would study again unless it was 
our night for the Confraternity or one of those 
divine nights when we had a. free ticket for the 
play at the Opera, House. And so to bed, up the 
long stairs, carrying a candle in a candlestick, first 
on the carpeted stretch, then on the lino stretch, and 
lastly on the bare boards with the nails shining like 
silver, into the attics. 


W: LIVED much in our imaginations, day and 
night. Lying in our big bed, in our sloping attic, 
seeing in the skylight the curved moon and the 
passing night clouds or the upthrown glow of the 
city or the rain streaming down the pane, my eldest 
brother, Pat, became Emperor Two-Toe, my next 
eldest brother, Gus, became Brother Kangaroo, and 
I was the Pigeon. And, like a pigeon, I would fall 
asleep in my loft while they still wandered through 
the forests or bounced over the plains, We even in- 
vented our own newspaper, called either Capo or 
Da Capo, Y now forget which, with news, more or 
less genuine, about the doings of 5 Half Moon 
Street and of Cork city, in that order of importance. 
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How else did we break out of the dull circle of 
our days? Once or twice a year there were races in 
Cork Park, and then we might be given a whole 
penny apiece, to spend hopelessly yet hopefully on 
the traveling gamesters’ tables. Once a year a show 
called Poole’s Miorama visited the city, and the 
whole school was encouraged to go. This miorama 
was a development of the diorama or panorama, 
which was originally one large revolving cylinder of 
painted scenery, invented sometime in the eight- 
eenth century by an Irishman named Barker. 
Poole had elaborated the idea into two cylinders, 
one on each side of the stage, which unwound long 
spools of scenery while a lecturer expatiated. We 
saw Milan Cathedral by Day; a drum rolled, the front 
lights were extinguished, from behind the canvas 
bright lights shone prettily through all the colored 
windows, and we applauded with delight to see 
Milan Cathedral by Night. We saw a great ship by 


day; a drum rolled, the lights went out in front and 


on behind, and the great, lighted ship had its nose 
in the air and its stern under the waves. Can this 
have been the Titanic? 1912? It could have been, 
for my first moving picture was the famous Quo 
Vadis of 1913, after which the cinema ended such 
static travelogues as Poole’s. l 

There were other exceptional days, mostly Sun- 
days, when my father took us out of the city into the 
nearby countryside, from which we brought home 
wild flowers or green branches. These excursions 
had to be rare because they meant that he must 
spend four pennies to take us on the tram to the 
edge of the city, from which we would then start to 
walk along the riverside into the fields. I, with my 
shorter legs, was a bit of a burden to the others, I 
tired so easily. I can remember his carrying me on 
his back part of the way home and spending a fifth 
penny to send me on the tram for the last lap, while 
he, Pat, and Gus manfully trudged the whole way 
to our door. 

A frugal existence? Very. An impoverished 
life? Perhaps. Yet I refuse to say one harsh word 
against Sister Poverty. If only we had been truly 
poor and not just parsimonious! Our crime against 
Sister Poverty was, for ambition’s sake, to disown 
her who wanted to grow up with us, sleep with us, 
suffer with us, give us dreamings and longings be- 
yond price, raise the value of every least and 
humblest pleasure sky-high, make our sands grow 
golden woods. She did it one Christmas when our 
father and mother’s gift was a whole, bright shilling 
— twelve whole pennies! twenty-four ha’pennies! 
— to be spent between the three of us on anything 


- on earth our hearts desired. We pressed our noses 
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to every shopwindow in the city, big windows and 
little windows, in big streets and back streets, until 
in the end we settled for a clockwork train made up 
of a green and black engine about the size of a 
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"mouse, two carriages, and a circular rail about 
twelve inches in diameter. That was Poverty, a 
beneficent Poverty who, with us, watched that 


little mouse-engine run around its single circle, on 


one winding, five and a half times nonstop, drawing 
- after it all of its two carriages; and running its circle 
several times more, though dangerously fast, with- 
out.any carriages at-all. I can still smell that engine. 
I can taste its enamel. We took turns at winding it, 
warning one another to do it slowly, to be gentle 
with its delicate mechanism. When we found that 
the black tin roofs could slide off we put corks inside 
for passengers. We put cotton wool in the funnel for 
steam. We. made cardboard stations named after 
real stations. We made stations marked Birming- 
ham and Chester. We went to Rome, and beyond 
it, on the Orient Express, to noy Constantinople. 


Í COME back to those garrets fit only for trunks or 
mice, old hatboxes, portmanteaus with peeling 
labels, bats, spiders, suicides, murders, anything 
but for living in. What a view of heaven they gave 
me time and time again over the blue roofs and the 
river, at the cataracts of blue-slated’ houses, at 
"Shandon tower, over. far-off dark-green fields to the 
northwest, ovér Montenotte’s villas semaphoring at 
night like fireflies under the wide, pallid, cloud- 
moving sky. They had one small square window in 
the gable wall, and sitting on the floor beside it I 
would read halfpenny fairy tales; later, The Magnet, 
_ -The Gem, or the weekly adventures of Sexton Blake; 

later still, all of Henty, Dumas, Dickens, and Scott, 
borrowed from the Free Library. 

It was the one part of the house where I could 
be alone, and I loved its loneliness. 
of the streets was muffled. It'was pleasant even to 
sit there on the stair top or the floor and daydream, 
for these attics, though bare, were spotless, dis- 
tempered in pale-green; and in each garret my 
" mother had erected an altar made of disused 
orange boxes, draped in stiffly starched lace dyed 
in tea, with colored plaster statues of the Virgin, 
Saint Francis, Saint Anthony, Saint Joseph sur- 
rounding an immense Christ in blue and red gar- 
ments edged with gold, all of them surrounded by 
little, pious pictures in pretty gilt-wire frames and, 
in the summer, crowded about with vases of. wild 
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as white as a hound's tooth. Here, whenever I had 
to remain in bed all day, ill, I might have been with 
the rooks on top of an old country castle, or in the 
highest branches of some great tree, so quiet it;was. `, 
Voices from downstairs had to be pitched high for: 

me to hear them. I could not hear the door knock- 
er's thud. When my mother or the servant girl had 


. brought me up my late, invalid's breakfast — a 


poached egg on a thick slab of buttered toast, with 
strong, sweet tea — and left me, I sank into a 


beatific solitude that, in after years, has not been 


surpassed by the loneliest moor or caged mountain 
loch. ; i 

We played here on wet days, sinets acting 
out puppet plays which we wrote ourselves on a 
mock stage made of a kitchen stool draped by a 
towel, with paper scenes cut out of old magazines, 
and carved corks moved from behind by hatpins- 


. for our puppet actors. I often went up there to act,. 


. hood puzzles me by its insistence. 


- 


that I still remember that trifling moment. 


alone; to become Robin Hood, Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, or Bonaparte. Once when, as the Emperor, 
I was haranguing my gallant troops to mow down 
the English dogs, I was chagrined to see my broth- 
er’s eyes goggling at me over the edge of the stair- 
way and hear him utter a prolonged and highly 
vulgar series of haw, haw, haw, haws! ‘How curious 
But 
nearly everything that I remember from my child- 
Why do I 
remember x when I have forgotten y? Yet, can. 
anybody be sure that he has not absorbed y while 
apparently forgetting it? If all. mortal creation, in 
Saint Augustine's tremendous image, is.a vast 
sponge in the middle of a, sea of Infinity, the only 
part of us which must then be not the absorbent 
sponge is our surfaced brain, peering around like a 
greedy cormorant, while all the rest, and perhaps . 


— best, of us is deep i in the glaucous sea. A pleasant : 


flowers, white inarguerites" with brown centers, : 


yellow cowslips, primroses, pink clover, snowy may, 
river irises, the common buttercup. Before each 
statue a small light burned, growing larger as 
evening fell, comforting the darkness, a small wick- 
light floating on a cork in colza oil under a dome of 
glass colored red or blue or yellow or green. Before 
each altar there would be a strip of carpet from the 
remnant sales. ‘The rest of the boards were scrubbed 
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thought, good sirs! If true, it makes this auto- 
biography pointless since it means that what I most 
wish to record is what I have absorbed so deeply. as 
to have incontinently forgotten. 

A dull, even a dismal, childhood? Now I am 
ready to admit it. But then? I do not know. ‘In the 
effort to find out I can only struggle to submerge. 
Where are-all those special, however tiny, flashes 
and bursts of happiness that I know must'have pos- 
sessed me? Gone? Become part of my bloodstream? 
Or inexpressible? (As Pavese says: “The richest 


‘part of our; memories are: those we have lost.) I. 


dive once more. Do you know what I bring up? 
Those buttercups in my mother's altars, yellow and : 
greasy, like wet lacquer, as wonderful as my mouse- 
engine, and I mean wonder-full. As wonder-full as 
when somebody at school gave me a single scarlet 
runner bean that I planted in a pot, arid that actu- 
ally grew and broke into a red flower on the bath- 
room windowsil overlooking roofs, river, clock 


tower, and hills. As wonder-full as when another 
boy casually gave me a handful of strange things 
called chestnuts, and when I removed the prickly 
‘burr there, like a dark, precious stone in white 
velvet, lay the fruit, shining like mahogany. I 
rushed back to him to ask, where did these things 
come from? From ‘the earth? From trees? The 
knowledge in his laughter was that of a necro- 
-mancer. It must have been a‘dull childhood if I 
can remember only such little things! 


I dive again and surface with a vision of delight — 


the incandescent mantle of a gas jet. When you 
light it first, it seems to burn to a cinder, then the 
gas enters the delicate bag of white ash and there is 
a red glow, changing quickly to yellow, then to a 
gleaming green glow as the temperature rises, until 
the whole globe beams as if filled by a full moon in 
March. But this beautiful vision, I realize, has 
never left me. It comes back to me whenever I 
wander in a gaslit town, or when I read about 
radiant energy and Max Planck and his quanta, or 
when I have looked out at dusk over the Place de la 
Concorde's gaslit benignity from the terrace of 
the Tuileries gardens. (Alas, only last year they 


changed those delicate greenish gas-blooms to those - 


hard things ill-named electric bulbs.) 

I seé every window in the city — every single 
one! — gleaming with candles in rows, from streets 
to roofs, for a papal jubilee. I see and hear and 
feel the excitement of the political meetings: with 
bands blaring and drumsticks whirling, partisans 
fighting, tar barrels blazing, each shouldered by 
'four men, rocketing windy sparks to the sky, women 
screaming, women. waving their colored shawls, 
orators roaring; and in the background, the lines of 
black-coated bobbies stolidly watching to keep the 
peace or to start a baton charge. On such nights 


ours was a lively world. In later years (but before | 


any of us had left Cork for wider horizons) we used 
to say, boastfully, that the liveliness of Cork must be 
just like the liveliness of a sixteenth-century city in 
one of the small city-states of Italy. But, then, did 
not someone say that Athens was the Cork of 
Greece? And another — because there is so much 
water in, under, ànd around Cork — say that Ven- 
Ice would be very like Cork city if they in filled in 
the canals? 


| me tell you about the Coat. It is a symbol of 
everything I came to hate and despise in this hum- 
ble, ambitious, shabby-genteel life of ours. The 


Coat was sewn together for me, laboriously and' 


painfully, by my mother out of the material of one 
of my father’s cast-off uniforms. Now, these tough 
uniforms were made of a material so closely woven, 
and then shrunk, or felted, that they could have 
kept out everything except a bullet. In spite of all 
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my mother’s art.as a seamstress she failed to control 
the obdurate material, with the result that, when 
she had reduced the paternal jacket to the size of a 
boy’s body, the Coat curved out like a church bell 
all around my bottom, my two shoulders peaked up 
like two epaulettes, and my two arms were encased 
in two tubes. I nearly wept when I saw it, and again 
the next day when, clad, or confined, in it, I was 
sent most unwillingly to school, where my com- 
panions laughed so mercilessly at me in the school- 
room, at playtime, in the yard, and on my way - 
home that I refused to wear it again. My mother 
could not, or professed not to be able to, see what 
was wrong with it, holding it up, admiring it elo- 
quently, fitting it on me again.and again. To no 
purpose! I still looked like a sable-skirted fay, a 
minute South American mute. My mother begged. 
I insisted, obstinately and tearfully. In the end I 
had my way. The Coat lay around or rather stood 
around for months, until one day the Bottle Woman 
called. 

This woman was a barefooted, bhawa shrimp 
of a creature who came to our door periodically to 
buy empty -bottles and. our cast-offs. (Our cast- 
offs!) The usual heap was thrown on the tiled floor 
of the hall, and the usual bargaining began. A 
shilling for this. ` Sixpence for that. Suddenly she 
spied the Coat, snatched it up, held it up, turned it. 
around and around, and then, with a wild peal of 
laughter, she cried, ‘‘For God's sake, Missus Whalen, 
what in Heaven's name is dat?" 

My mother snatched it from her and flung it on 
the heap. 

“Sixpence,” she said. ` 

~The Bottle Woman shook her head sscrowhullg 
as if she were saying, Now, Td like to be a philan- 
tropist, Missus Whalen, but —" . She shook her 
head at fivepence, and at fourpence, and even at 
tuppence she. would not have the coat. I, leaning 
over the balustrade, prayed that the Bottle Woman 
would at least give a penny for it. My mother 
would not stoop that low. Preserving her dignity as 
a true lady she said grandly, “You may have it as a 
handsel.’’ i 

The Bottle Woman was too polite not to accept 
thé gift, too honest to suppress a deep sigh as she 
took the piece of armor; and with as deep a sigh I 
leaned up from the balustrade and went upstairs to | 
my attic window to inform all Cork of my blessed 


_ release from the shame of my, masquerade. 
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'. For this was what our whole life was: a pretense 
that we were not what we were, a bobby, a bobby’s 
wife, and a bobby's kids. We were shabby-genteels 
at the lowest possible social level, always living on 
the edge of false shames and stupid affectations, 
caught between honorable ambitions and pathetic 
fears, between painful strugglings and gallant striv- 
ings, never either where we were or. where we 
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hoped to be, Janus-faced, throwing glances of de- 
sire and admiration upward and ahead, glances. of 
hatred or contempt downward and behind. But I 
wonder, even as I talk about this life of the shabby- 
genteel that I saw on all sides of me as a boy and a 
youth, whether anybody today can form any idea 
of what genteelism meant in the British Isles before 
the twenties began to make hay of it and the thirties 
and forties finally threw it out the door. Certainly 
none of my American readers will understand the 
term or be able to form any feeling for what it once 
meant. Even their dictionaries — if the one before 
me is typical — do not know what the word means; 


— for what this lexicographer says it means is, *Be- 


longing or suited to polite society, well-bred, re- 
fined, elegant, stylish." The true meaning points 
to the effort to be all those things and the transpar- 
ent failure to be any of them. One has probably to 
go back to the novelists to get the tragicomic sense 
of the word. Thackeray gives it to us; so do Dick- 
ens, Gissing, Wells, Bennett, Italo Svevo; it out- 
crops in Forster; it is all over the stories of V.S. 
Pritchett. Of American writers, only one drew 
inspiration from this half-gray life of the ambitious 
poor, and she, being a Bostonian, had not the cour- 
age to depict more than a quarter of what she knew 
so well and had so painfully experienced — Louisa 
Alcott in that almost-great novel Little Women. 


ds world was not yet quite the world to me, nor 
I a being in it. As we say about halfwits, I was not 
all there. An existentialist would say I was not yet 
un étre dans le.monde, not aware enough of the world, 
indeed, hardly aware of it at all. I had by-passed 
the canonical age of reason, which the Church, and 
I think some states, optimistically put at the age of 
seven. Yet, as in the penumbral hour before. sun- 
rise, there were hints of light, much as the spring 
breathes invisibly on the ice of winter whose thaw 
has no fixed day. Understanding was on the way, 
in nuclear bits and pieces, like a Salvador Dali 
madonna. She came as slowly as a well fills. 

All my moments of understanding have been like 
that — accumulations of minute experience, drop 
after drop, each unobserved at the time, brimming 
over at least as a little or a great fountain of light. 

Here 1s a small, absurd instance of this from much 
later when I was twenty-five. I give it here as an 
illustration of what I mean by a brimming. For 
years I had enjoyed, as most Irish people enjoy, 
the hot and vivid pleasures of aimless disputation; 
for it is of the essence of the Irish love of argument 
that the destination of a discussion shall never be 
considered as interesting as the journey. Indeed, 
Irish talkers consider it rather bad form to arrive at 
any destination at all since this at once ends the 
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pleasure of dispute for its own sweet sake. Anyway, 
there is always somebody in every group of Irish 
talkers whose role it is to inject a joke whenever the 
discussion does seem on the point of coming to the 
point, after which it can easily be resumed again at 
a safe tangent from this lamentable fate. "On this 
brimming day, in my twenty-fifth year, while I 
walked somewhere beside“ a young professor, to 
whom I shall always be grateful for his unconscious 
gift of the good example, he stopped me dead in the 
middle of whatever logomachic argument I was 
unfolding in my happily aimless way, turned to me, 
and, to my supreme astonishment, said, “You know . 
I think you have made a very useful point there in 
our discussion.”’ 

The admission reduced me to immediate silence. 


Never before had any opponent granted me as 


much, or anybody granted the like in my presence 
to anybody else. At that moment something in my 
nature, hitherto only partially guessed at, foun- 
tained up so appealingly as not to be denied. I be- 
held for the first time stretching out before me the 
calm and elegant satisfactions of constructive dis- 
cussion as against the heady joys of purely conten- 
tious shindyism. If at this my good reader should 
find himself raising his shoulders in a prolonged 
shrug of astonishment, I assure him that I find my- 
self doing the same. But not, possibly, for his rea- 
son. I shrug at the realization that when this little 
fountain of light sank down countless others else- 
where all over the world must have also been pul- 
sing. I am happy to think that when I am dead . 
those fountains of both the littlest and the largest 

knowledge will go on playing all over the world. I 
mean that I suspect most people have those brim- 
mings-over, though somewhat earlier than at 
twenty-five, and that it is in this way that we are to 
learn whatever little or much we learn from life. 

I was.not generally so retarded. When I was 
fifteen two large pools of understanding began to 
lick the brims of my being. After they, at last, 
fountained over me, those parts of my being were 
flooded for years. The first began this way: 

When I was about fifteen I suddenly began to 
think, very sadly, that my mother had not a great 
deal of brains. It took only a very little longer for 
me to decide despairingly that she had no brains at 
all. I came to this sad conclusion because she, 
like her own mother, was always getting into debt, 
and always moaning about it and doing nothing 
about it. I loved her so much that I could not 
bear to see her miserable, so T resolved to help by 
becoming her private accountant. I procured 
somewhere the remains of an old blue-covered 
ledger — so large that United Steel could have 
recorded their entire consolidated accounts in it 
— sat my mother beside me that very afternoon 
on the sagging horsehair sofa in the kitchen, and 


said in a kindly but firm voice: “Now, Mother, ‘in. 


future I want you to keep your- accounts properly. 
Your trouble is quite simple. If you are getting 
into debt you are spending more on your oa gers 
than you are receiving from them.” 

“Ah, sure, child!" she assured me with a sigh 
and a laugh. “Pm getting nothing at all out of 
them. I don't know why I have them at all, at all, 
only for. the sake of the handling of the money." 

"But, Mother, there is no meaning to handling 
money unless you can show a profit also. 
us begin. This left-hand side is the debit side." 

She looked at my vast ledger. 

“Debit? Oh, faith, if that’s where I put what I 
owe I can soon fill it for you." i 

. “No, no! Debit iz. Credit out. This is not a 
personal account.. This is a cash account." - 

"Cash? Look at my purse. Four and sixpence, 
and it only Wednesday." 

“Let me explain, Mother. On the debit side you 
list what you take in.” 

“Damn little, then"? she laughed. 

“If that be so it means simply that you are not 
charging the artistes for everything you spend on 
them. But now that we are going to keep proper 
accounts, this cannot happen ever again. You will 
see. it all at one glance. Now! We begin here.. 
We write down, ‘To Balance? That's what you 
have left over from last week." 

She stared at me. 

"Are you joking? Sure I have nothing left over 
from last week" 

“But you must have something left over from 
last week! Otherwise you ran the business at a loss 
last week! Which is impossible! When the artistes 
go next Sunday you must sit down at once and write 
down your cash in hand." 

*[ do be so tired, child," she sighed. 
very tired." 

“It stands to reason that by the time the artistes 
leave next Sunday you should still have something 
left from the batch of the week before —” 

“Four and sixpence.” 

**— or else all you are doing is spending exactly 
the same as you take in, week after week, and 
making no profit at all for yourself." 

At this she began to get annoyed with me. 

“I spend far more than I take in! Every week of 
my life it's everything going out and nothing coming 
in. Sure, they have me ruined! Haven't I told you 
that over and over again? Ruined!’ 

*Mother! I have explained to you that it is im- 
possible. It could not happen. You would be 
bankrupt." 

“I am, and bankrupt forty times over 

I patted her hand. “Mother, when we keep 
these accounts you will see things very differently. 
You will be surprised. You will be delighted. 


*I do be 
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Now, this left-hand side is the credit side. No! I 
mean this right-hand side. You are'confusing me." 
*Ah. If I hadn't the credit where would I be? 


. Only for Ma Sullivan trusting me, and Smith's in 
Patrick Street, and the butcher, and —" 


Now, let . 


“Mother! Debit in! Credit out/ You're not lis- - 
tening to me. I'll give you a good slap. On the 
credit side you write down the total of all your bills 
paid out. No! Paid in. No! Paid out/ You really 
mustn't interrupt me! Now that total must, simply 
must, be much less than your debit side. So you 
must subtract what you paid out from what you take 
in, and that is your balance to be carried down. 
That is called balancing your books." . 

"Carried down?” she said,- pointing. 

“To balance your books, D I said, pointing left 
and right. 

“To balance my books? That's an easy way, in 
faith, to balance my books" 

“Then you write that same amount of balance 
carried down as balance carried forward for the 
following week." 

Her voice rose here to a shocked squeak. **But 
where did you get that seventy-five pounds. you ` 
have written down there?" 

"I just put that down for the sake of example.. 
That's your profit to be carried forward for next 


. week? 


“I told you five and forty times I make no profit. d 

It was my turn to cry out in a shocked squeak. 
"But your credit out has to be less than your debit 
in. The bills you pay out to the grocer, and the 
butcher, and the bread man, and the coal man, and 
all the rest of them have to be less than what you 
take in. It stands to reason" 

She laid her palm on the page of my ledger. 
“My poor child, you are talking about what you 
don’t understand. I am like my poor mother long 
ago in Loughill. Many and many’s the time I saw’ 
her when she'd sell a cow or a pig at the fair of 
Rathkeale, and had the money in the heel of her 
fist, putting on her bonnet and tackling the pony 


and cart to drive up to Knockaderry. She'd pay 


a bit here and stop a gap there. So much against 
this. So, much against that. When she had it she 
gave it. It's all I do from week to week. Rob Peter. 
Pay Paul. Carry on, as she used to say. Carry 
on until ye carry me out. Carried down? Carried 
forward? Close your big book, alannah! You are 
very kind and very clever: 
can't get blood out of a turnip." 

And she rose and went to the sink for a glass of 
cold water as I had often seen her do before, and 
as she, by her own telling, had often seen her 
mother do back in Limerick, creeping out under the 
stars to sit with her beads by the well in the hag- 


' gard, when her family of girl children were in bed 


and the weight of the worries came down on her 
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like the fog over the River Deel. That was the first 
stage of this brimming. 


F ROM that day on the hopeless pathos of her life, 
as I saw it, oppressed me, first as an emotional 
burden and then as a moral problem — “‘Why must 
life be like this??? — until I felt that I must share 
them both with somebody better able to handle 
them than myself. But this stage of the process was 
slow. Perhaps the first brimming had subsided? 
Perhaps by some sort of psychical underconscious 
the Divine Plumber had fed it away into another 
nearby pool, there to bring about the final and 
complete flood. It did not take place until at least 
another decade had passed over me, dropping more 
troubling thoughts into my “why-must-life-be- 
like-this?" compartment. Those other thoughts and 
questions are the usual mysteries that have troubled 
boyhood and early youth since time began, such as 
my wonder at God’s knowledge which ran some- 
what like this: 

*If God knows everything — and my Catechism 
has said that ‘God knows all things, even our most 
secret thoughts and actions’ — does He follow the 
career of every blade of grass in every field through- 
out the vast spaces of the globe? In that case, is not 
everything I do of theological importance, even to 
the blowing of my nose? Should I therefore not 
concern. myself about each and every action I per- 
form without exception including the blowing 
of my nose? Otherwise why should men have 
noses at all?” 

(The sexual symbolism is eviderit, as it also is 
in another of my questions about the importance of 
all our organs in the ontological argument for the 
being of God — namely, “If existence is a property 
discoverable in the concept of a Creator are not 


all the physical attributes of man’s existence in- 


volved in this argument?’’) 

As these and many other such wonderings in- 
creased and became unbearably insistent I found 
that they all led back to my mother’s sighs over her 
purse. They and she included and summed up 
everything: the sighing wind over the Limerick 
plain; her mother sighing by the well at midnight; 
Uncle Tom Cosgrave, with his stooped back and 
the wen on his neck; Aunt Nan, with her wide, 
vacant laugh and her simple, childless life; all her 
emigrant sisters; that tiny farm of Loughill out of 
which so many lives, so many generations had been 
squeezed in tears and sweat; the sudden killing of 
my cousin Tom Boyhan in 1915. My mother thus 
became for me Ivan Karamazov's one innocent 
child whom God allowed to be assaulted, a prime 
instance of the seeming monstrous and cruel mys- 
tery of the world He created. 
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The day on which I came to the end of my tether 
I was at the university, and the usual annual retreat 
for students was opening in the Honan Chapel, a 
pretty modern-Romanesque building whose Harry 
Clarke windows disperse Beardsleyan purples and 
scarlets over the gray limestone walls and the cool 
mosaics on the floor. The retreat was conducted 
by a visiting preacher, an ascetic-looking old man, 
rather like John Henry Newman in his oratory 
days, and in his opening sermon the cool mind he 
displayed greatly pleased me. He appeared to me 
to be such a reasonable and kindly man that when, 
after two days, I knew that I was not going to com- 
plete the retreat because my faith had now ebbed 
so low that unless I did something about it I would 
soon be left marooned on a sandbank in a sea of 
faithlessness, I decided to talk to him about my 
mother. 

Now, this small decision of mine involves some- 
thing that may not be apparent immediately to 
non-Catholics, especially to such as are unfamiliar 
with Irish life, and possibly even to Irish Catholics 
of a younger generation than mine: namely, that 
Catholic youths in my time did not normally talk to 
their priests about their problems; their priests 
talked to them. This relationship was based on the 
postulate that while the Catholic religion is intellec- 
tually impregnable, the gift of faith is too tender a 
flower to be submitted to the cold winds of private 
speculation. So, while our priests always treated 
sin with infinite kindness and pity, doubt was much 
more than likely either to be considered as a mani- 
festation of intellectual vanity or to be traced to the 
reading of “bad books" or the keeping of “bad 
company." Religion in Ireland has always tended 
thereby to flower as a mystical experience and to 
wilt as an intellectual possession. Buttressed by 
emotional appeal and social habit rather than by 
thought or reason, it has even tended to disappear 
completely when transferred to other climates, un- 
less, as happened with the close-knit Irish com- 
munities of nineteenth-century America, it meets 
elsewhere a familiar soil wherein to transplant, or 
replant, itself as cosily as before. Even today it is 
notorious that Irish emigrants are barely landed in 
England when they cease, in droves, to practice 
their religion; and yet, when those same emigrants 
return to Ireland, they at once resume the ways 
they had so lightly discarded. 

All this, it should go without saying, was still 
hidden from me at the time of my college retreat. 
I fear I must reveal myself as an imperceptive, slow- 
developing, and rather dreamy sort of fool when I 
admit that it did not really become plain to me until 
I was in my first forties. I find the date of this 
revelation in an old diary — January, 1944; the 
place, London; the location, the Etoile Restaurant 
in Charlotte Street, just north of Soho, where I was 


caught that night by a prolonged air raid and found 
myself, by one of those friendly chances that often 
occurred in wartime London, conversing with an 
Efiglish Catholic bishop. I asked his opinion about 
these Irish immigrants who in such large numbers 
— he put it as high as 65 percent — stopped prac- 
ticing their religion while in Britain, and something 
like the following interchange took place. 

“Is it not true," he said, "that to miss Mass on 
Sunday is regarded in Ireland as a very grave sin?” 

Having been brought up to believe that it can be 
a mortal sin, sufficient to damn a soul for all eter- 
nity, I could only reply wonderingly that it is indeed 
so regarded. | 

He paused. “I think," he said, “that you do not 
quite follow my trend. I mean, the missing of Mass 
is so regarded socially? A man who visibly did not 
go to Mass on Sunday would be considered by his 
community as a sinner, would he not?” 

Still not seeing his trend I could only answer that 
if any man were known in his locality to be a 
regular Mass-misser, he would be regarded as unfit 
for any responsible position; for which reason, if 
for no other, he would be at considerable pains not 
only not to miss Sunday Mass visibly, but would be 
at considerable pains to attend Mass as visibly as 
possible. I ventured to add: *'Some wit has said of 
us that on the Continent there are those who are 
both croyants and pratiquants, those who are croyants 
but not pratiquants, and those who are neither 
croyants nor pratiquants; but that in Ireland we have 
many who are not croyants but are very diligent 
pratiquants indeed for the reasons I have just 
adumbrated.” 

He passed the quip by. He went on: “So pow- 
erful a social stigma must cut deeply into the con- 
sciousness of your young people. An Irish worker 
comes here to England. Let us say he drinks too 
much one Saturday night and does not wake up in 
time for Mass. He breaks thereby both a divine in- 
junction and the ancient customs of his people. He 
feels an outcast not only from his God but from his 
race. It is as if he had a double secret on his con- 
science. He is afraid and ashamed to confess so 
terrible a sin. Not so with, say, a young Belgian or 
Frenchman, who will rationalize what he has done, 
feel sorry but have no sense of fear. He knows he 
has not lost his religion. He feels quite calm about 
his lapse. He confesses and easily resumes where he 
has left off. I sometimes wonder which is the easier 
to lose, the faith that is more lightly accepted, or 
the faith which is too intensely felt." 


| MAY be understood, then, that I was doing some- 
thing rather unusual for my earlier period and 
place, when I went one day, after the morning 
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sermon, into the confessional and fully exposed my 
mind to the old priest who was conducting the re- 
treat. I told him that since I could not confess at 
all until I had cleared up my problem, I would like 
to meet him for a frank talk outside the confessional, 
and it was so arranged. I went to his rooms that 
afternoon, and over the teacups I let it all pour out 
of me. He listened silently to my outpourings and 
my questions. Why should people be so poor and 
hard-pressed? Why must their spirits be broken? 
My mother was a good woman, she worked hard, 
she was most devout, yet here she was without joy, 
without happiness, harassed day and night. I re- 
vealed the darkest of her secrets — that she was 
gradually being driven to take refuge in the brandy 
bottle. Why, I asked again and again, must such 
things be? How could God allow them to happen? 
His answer was to laugh. 

“If I knew the old lady," he said, “‘perhaps I 
might be able to form some idea of her problem. 
But —? 

"But it is not a question of Ae problem. The 
problem is mine. My question is why it has to 
happen at all.” 

And I once more poured out all my Karama- 
zovian doubts and despairs. We exchanged a few 
questions and answers. Then: “You come here," he 
said at last in, as I now see, an understandably ex- 
asperated voice, and calmly ask me to solve the 
insoluble problem of the existence of human evil! 
I ask you, Why do you think it must be so? I ask 
you, What do you propose to do about it?” 

I have here to confess that I quailed. I suddenly 
felt the utterness of my folly in the justice of his 
question. I felt — perhaps he wished me to feel — 
a young ass. l began to retreat. | expressed my 
regrets. Seeing me become apparently contrite he 
softened, spoke of the mystery of evil, promised to 
pray for me, and that was the end of our interview. 

As. I walked away from his rooms across the 
empty quadrangle I could hear the sucking noise of 
the ebbing tide. As I wandered through the unseen 
streets 1 knew that I was not only a fool but a 
stranded fool. The next day I drove myself to try 
another, local priest, choosing a church as far away 
as possible from my own parish. I entered at ran- 
dom the first confessional I saw. 1 was a little more 
circumspect this time, speaking generally, tenta- 
tively, and humbly. The shadowed face behind the 
grille spoke of trials and crosses that we all must 
bear. I did not stress the burden and weary weight 
of the intolerable mystery and came away unap- 
peased. That was the second stage of this brimming. 

It took another decade before the pool finally 
overflowed. I was then applying for a teaching post 
in the university. An acquaintance came to me and 
said, “You won't get it, you know. Father X is 
against you." 
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“Father X? But I know no Father X. I never 
met him." 

“Oh, yes, you did. You met him some years ago. 
" Ata retreat in the -university.”’ 

My belly turned over with the pain of betrayal. 
And yet, he had not broken the seal of the confes- 
sional, for although I had first met him in the con- 
fessional it was in his rooms that I had opened my 
heart fully to him. He had the right to betray me. 

But that is not the end of this story. 


us brimming drowned me for years. It sub- 
sided only when at last I saw that my mother had 
had, for her purposes, far more intelligence than I 
ever had for mine. She had refused to keep out of 
debt not because she could not, but for the very 
simple reason that she did not want to. She wanted, 
for her children's sake, to press herself beyond her 
powers. She wanted to beat time, get her job done 
before it caught up with her, keep the breath of life 
in us, like the pelican, with her breast's blood until 
we were ready to leave the nest, and then let the sky 
fall. In her love for us she despised the mean idea of 
measurement. Besides, if she were to measure and 
look at her measurings, she would not only have to 
go through what she knew she had, in any case, to 
go through, but would have weakened herself by 
facing the magnitude of her ambitions and the cer- 
tainty of her disaster. Does a soldier contemplate 
death when he faces it? If she had so few personal 
wishes, apart from her immense and obsessive 
master wish for her children, it was that she, too, 
was of fighting stock, like all peasants placed by fate 
against nature. ` 


She expected no return. She did not even seem 


to expect as much love as she gave, and perhaps 
for not thinking about it she did not consciously 
love us at all, being content to serve us. For herself 
she desired nothing. She had a slightly pathetic, 
because unattainable, longing for elegance, a good 
deal of natural vanity, as much house pride as she 
could afford, but, apart from that never-achieved 
desire for pretty dresses, she had no real capacity 
or desire for pleasure. The greatest joy of her life, 
she often said when she was old, was the joy she got 
out of us, her three children, when we were young. 
After we grew up emptiness fell on her like the slow 
closing of a tomb. 

She was in the classical sense a tragic figure, 
. aiming too high, guilty of hubris, doomed to. be 
broken. She was also something of a heroic figure, 
because though broken she was not defeated. She 
did make a priest of one son and give to the other 
the incomparable security of “ʻa job under the 
crown." My career gave her no satisfaction, much 
worry, and some pain. I went completely outside 


any pattern she could recognize or understand, I 
often wonder, closing my eyes at the very thought 
of it, what she must have suffered when my first 
book of stories was publicly banned in Ireland °as 
being “indecent and obscene." Later I was ‘“‘un- 
banned," but by then the harm was done. | 

It would be agreeable to sum her up in this way 
— a tragic and heroic woman, admired and loved. 
Alas, as happens with all men and women whose 
lives are ruled by a master wish, the terrifyingly 
obsessive one-sidedness of her life cut her off from 


- everybody else’s life. I was forcibly reminded of her 
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when I came on Colette’s observation on, of all 
people, professional courtesans: that any woman 
who devotes her life to love sacrifices all friendship. 
She had no time to be human, no time to be happy. 
She could not afford to let down her guard for so 
long. Her distrust of others was all-pervasive — 
though that may. be another peasant weakness, 
their eyes always wandering fearfully up at the sky, 
their minds always reading the back of the other 
person’s mind. She was more uncharitable than 
any other person I have ever met. If she had been a 
bird she would have been uttering warning cries all 
day long. Like all women who become slaves to 
their children, she not only exhausted her own 
emotions but ultimately killed the emotions of 
everybody around her. Ever since, I have had to 
struggle not to see all old women in her guise, self- 
worn as a seashell, drained at last of her life’s de- 
vouring devotion, so indescribably disheartened and 
despondent at the end as to give me the impression. 
that her spirit had already departed while her body 
was still waiting. to die. 

. I used to feel this often in after years, between 
secret groans and secret grins, whenever I visited - 
her to take her to a cinema or to a meal in town or 
to drive her out into the country to dine. She did, 
or so I sometimes made myself believe, enjoy these 
little excursions if only because she loved to eat; 
indeed, she generally overate — the last carnal 
pleasure left to the old. But no sooner would the 
excursion be over than she would belch a little and 
sigh, **Wisha, it would have been far better for me 
to have gone to the chapel and said my rosary." 
You may see why I have said, earlier, that my great 
love for her ended up as a hopeless pity. Yeats has 
written: “A pity beyond all telling is hid in the 
heart of love." This is true, but not only in his 
sense. Pity is also a devouring worm coiled déep i in 
the rose of love. 


Ta first brimming began when I was fifteen, in 
a year from which I have another date to make a 
second brimming that was to affect my whole life. 
It was a wet night in January, 1915, and probably a 


Monday, because that was the night on which I got 
free entry to the Opera House. I went there with 
no expectations above the ordinary. The name of 
the play was Patriots, which might easily have sug- 
gested my favorite theme of the proud patriotism 
of Empire, as illustrated by the stories of G. A. 
Henty, or even the French Revolution, rather than 
the more common English country-house comedy, 
opening with its classical exposition between butler 
and maid about master and mistress on the lines of: 


Perkins! Do you realize that within five minutes, if 
the train to Maidstone is on time, the master will come 
driving up that avenue on his return from his honey- 
moon in Nice with his new wife whom he met in Bom- 
bay, and that this very same evening his son by his first 
wife is expected from London accompanied by his fi- 
ancée, who is the daughter of the master's new wife by 
her first husband whom she met in Cawnpore? Isn't 
that a ree-markable coincidence, Perkins? Most ree- 
markable! 


I did not even notice the name of the author of the 
play that I was about to see. If I had it would not 
have impressed me. It was as common as Jones or 
Smith. In fact, it was Robinson. The theater was 
half empty when the lights dimmed and the curtain 
rose — the old painted curtain showing the bay of 
Naples, with Vesuvius in scarlet spate, and the 
balustrade terrace in the foreground teeming with 
bougainvillaea. On the lighted stage I beheld, with 
an astonishment never before or since equaled for 
me by any theatrical spectacle, the parlor of a house 
in an Irish country town and my uncle Owen 
Boyhan. It will be gathered that I was seeing my 
first Abbey Theatre play. 

I saw other familiars talking on the stage as nat- 
urally as if they were in my aunt's cottage in Rath- 
keale, ór in old Bovanizer's parlor over his little 
provision shop in Main Street, or in any other such 
house there or in Newbridge that I had visited dur- 
ing my various summer holidays. This parlor on 
the stage — But why do I say stage? It was reality 
itself — was over a shop, all its antimacassarish de- 
tails tenderly, delightfully, recognizably familiar: a 
geranium pot in the window, a chenille cloth cover- 
ing the table, pictures of Robert Emmet and Pius X 
on the walls, the lace curtains, old, padded furni- 
ture. As the talk went on, I gathered that, as in my 
imaginary English country-house comedy, a man 
was due to return to this house at any moment 
(though not from Nice) from several years in some 
English jail, and not with a new wife but back to 
his own wife, who had been slaving herself to the 


VIVE MOI! 


erick — it came back to me from some gossipings of 
my mother and Aunt Nan over the cottage fire — 
run off to Australia to escape arrest at the time of 
the Fenian uprising in '67? I had also read about 
the Fenians in some book, and I had heard my 
father utter harsh words about them. 

Presently, I saw this actual Fenian, real and liv- 
ing, talking about Ireland’s woes to young men not 
much more than six or seven years older than my- 
self, and it was as when the lights of a passing motor- 
car show up at night a familiar face in a picture on 
the wall, never noticed before. The magnifying 


. glass of the drama showed up my Uncle Paudh's 


bone to keep the business turning over while he was . 


away. There was a lame girl in the house, his 
daughter, prematurely born on the terrible night of 
her father’s arrest by policemen like my father. The 
returning husband was a Fenian rebel. Had not a 
certain Uncle Paudh of mine, from County Lim- 


face, though, confusingly, he — that is, the Fenian 
in the play — also looked like my Uncle John 
Haugh back in Loughill: the beard, the aquiline 
nose, the cutaway coat, the height; though instead 
of horselike strength, this man had an inner blazing 
power, unbroken by his backbreaking years in 
prison. It gradually transpired that he was still 
ready to lead the young men of Rathkeale in a fight 
for Ireland, and it also transpired that none of the 
young men wanted to fight for anything; they 
wanted only to go to that latest novelty, the moving 
pictures. Again, I had read of people fighting and 
dying for Ireland, but those had been people in 
cocked hats with gilt tassels and plumed feathers, 
waving swords like Lord Edward Fitzgerald or 
Robert Emmet, which in my view — or rather, in 
the view I had hitherto held — was the only proper 
and decent way for anybody to die for anything. 
The fantastic thought burst on me that in Rath- 
keale, even in Cork that night, there might be other 
real, living, exhaling-inhaling old men with these 
same noble, gallant, hopeless ideas. When I left 
the theater and walked out into the wet streets of 
Cork I will not say that I was changed, but I know 
that my eyes were dazzled and blinded. 


E I were now to rationalize what happened there 
and then to that boy of fifteen this is what I would 
say: Hitherto he had been led by the susceptibilities 
of his imaginative nature to form in his untutored 
mind idealized notions of everything. As far as the 
idealizing goes, this was natural, and I hold it to 
be good. Youth should idealize. And, damnit, so 
should old age. Certainly there are plenty of prece- 
dents for idealizing in art, from Phidias to Leonardo, 
Raphael, Velásquez, Courbet, Millet, Monet, the 
Fauves, Gauguin, Degas, Cézanne. Is there in- 
deed any art even among the ‘“‘realists,”’ like Rèm- 
brandt, without some idealization? But I have 
said ‘‘idealized notions," and this is a very different 
matter. For a ‘‘notion’’ is a more or less general, 
vague, imperfect, deluding concept that could na 
more survive one touch of earth’s experience than 
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a snowflake in May. I. was the sort of boy who if 
given a chocolate-box picture of a girl would have 
said, ‘‘Aren’t girls lovely? unaware that I was 
looking not at an image of a real girl but at a bit of 
fancy shorthand, a hieroglyph, a pictograph of 
pipe-dream prettiness. At the same time, if I had 
been shown a painting of a real girl by one of the 
masters — Bronzino or Degas or Holbein — I 
might not have understood or liked it at all. These 
were men who had seen the inward beauty of 
real girlhood behind or through the outward ap- 
pearance. They had seen actual life with height- 
ened emotions. I had not. I had seen it only with 
the closed eyes of a dream. They had dreamed with 
their eyes wide open. They had dreamed on the 
stone pillow of hard fact. In one word, they had 
lived. 

This boy I write of had not. He was warm- 
hearted, sensitive, tenderhearted, with longings 
for the noble, the beautiful, and the good, with 
many hopes of life, no fears, few suspicions, and no 
experience. Still, he was warmhearted and sensi- 
tive, with honorable longings and desires, as well, 
no doubt, as dishonorable longings and desires; and 
life, though in its blind cruelty it often does, by the 
million, crush such creatures, never wholly betrays 
them, other than in those cataclysms that make us 
either throw our fists up to heaven or whisper our 


ing, what Berenson so often loved to call “life- 
enhancing.” 

Still, they were only doorways. My fountain 
brimmed, common water out of the skies and the | 
earth. It astonished, excited, and delighted me, 


. and I would dearly love to be able to say that it 


last prayers to that X, that Somebody. who, we still ` 


hope, on this side of near-despair, may know what 
He is doing. Life feeds such children, as one feeds 
motherless birds, with minute bits and scraps to 
begin with, and richer and perhaps tougher gobbets 
as their digestions grow in power. The boy had 
already seen touches of cruelty at school, poverty 
about him, wild street scenes, his father's shame in 
a momerit of defeat, his mother's deep unhappiness, 
the hard lives of his forebears, heard their ancestral 


memories back to and behind the famine of the 


forties. These and many other such hints were 
stored in his pool of memory, though he ‘could 
not yet see them as a man sees them. Before he 
could truly see anything of what we call tlie nature 
of life these hints of “real? life needed to be en- 
larged, enhanced, “heightened. They needed to 
strike his imagination before they could pierce his 
intelligence, or his heart. 

On that rainy night of. Lennox-Robinson’s play, 
that was what happened to me. My double doors 
opened on these same scraps of real life enlarged 
now by the powérful glass of dramatic emotion, 
heightened by the hovering presence of truth, 
shaped by and for the' intelligence. My doorways 
thereby became, for the first time, doorways to that 


washed my eyes. Not yet. I may have always 
wanted to write, or may have wanted to write then, 
about the common life around me; I cannot tell- 
which, because when I began actually to write 
about that life it seemed to me that this was some- 
thing I had always wanted to do. When I did begin 
to write — which was very soon — I was still stuck 
with a wardrobeful of swords and cocked hats, 
plumed grenadiers, gesturing sansculottes, swearing 
pirates, lisping ladies, more pictographs or notions 
about men and women, and only that one crum- 
pled cutaway country-town Fenian's coat hanging 
like a ghost of life among all the finery. That Fenian 
was still only a ghost to me, although real to Rob- 
inson. I needed my own scenes, subjects, and char- 
acters. But, at fifteen? Until life threw me, to 
sink or swim, into Life, I could only imitate other - 
writers, as younger writers always imitate older- 
writers, and as lesser, greater, and sometimes as 
even the greater, the lesser whom they think the 
greater. i 
A year cannot have passed before I saw myself 
in print for the first time. It-was a short story, in a 
weekly paper called the Cork Outlook, and it must 
have been one of the most remarkable stories to 


. appear either in that or any other periodical before’ 


or since. I borrowed the opening from G. A. Henty,. 
wrote the middle, very brief, myself, and leaned 
heavily for the conclusion on R. M. Ballantyne. 
This remarkable piece of collaboration was about 
a gallant young British cavalry officer sent with an 
urgent dispatch on the field of battle across enemy 
fire. As he galloped he waved his sword and his 
plume danced in the wind, and it goes without say- 


ing that he was shot through the heart and.died 


emotionalized reality which is the father öf the truly’ 


creative imagination — life-based, life-transform- 


- 


as nobly as only George Alfred Henty, Robert 
Michael Ballantyne, and John Francis Whelan 
could do it between them. If Prometheus ever 
bothers with such, small-fry activities, I fear he 
must have sighed many times as he read that week's 
edition of the Cork Outlook and decided that it was 
really going to take an awful lot of experience to 
awaken this minute mortal to the facts of life. 

The old Fenian's cutaway coat hung in my ward- 
robe for years and years. The.finery gradually, 
fed the fatted moth. Yet when I published my first 
novel, twenty years later, called A Nest of Simple | 
Folk, there was the old Fenian, and my father and 
my mother, and all my uncles and aunts among’ the. 


‘fields, skies, and streams of the plain of Limerick. 
. <» € S A s bu Rug: He vou. " 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
POULTRY TRAFFIC I 
| BY CHARLES v. MORTON . 


plot to deflavor thé foodstuffs of the 
world were expressed on this page 


two months ago, after the disclosure. 
that American poultry. was being -` 


shipped in large quantities to Euro- 
pean markets. During the interval, 

'corroboration has come to hand 
from two. sources. 


surmised and is still deteriorating. 
The first source was the Executive 


Office of the President, which for- ` 


warded a copy of a letter. ‘The Exec- 
utive Office is nothing. if not cir- 
'cumspect in this as in all ‘matters, 
and it obviously feels that a gross 
breach of protocol, not to say regu- 


lations, would occur if the létter- 
writers name and address were: 


divulged. Investigations and resig- 


and hopes of an honorable retire- 
. ment on pension would be -blasted. 


So, with regrets for the anonymity 


but admiration for the content, we 


= the letter without amend- . 


ment: 


DEAR Sii 


In reading the local’ paper " see p 
you plan to force the American: Ali- - 


The situation, it + 
transpires, is worse than we had . 


' ance of NATO. states to except « our 


sick chickens. Why not send them to 
the North Korean Communists, or to" 
Hong Kong. They don't like us any- 


_ way. Our chicken farmers are giving ' 
'; us such poor chickens, we haven't 


Misgivings about an international. i 


dared to cook one for 6months. I 
‘don’t see why you want to make 
enemies of the NATO states by trying 
to force them to eat them. If you.look 
at the joints of the bones you will see 

, how full of arthritis the chicken is. 
Their circulation is so poor they can- ` 
not bleed right away when they are 
butchered. Our farmers must let 
their chickens get out and scratch for 
their food and gravel before ene) are 
fit to use. . ; 


T 


. What is our meat inspectors 

doing along this line. Soon our beef 

wil have the same trouble if they 

allow too much feed lot feeding of 

beef. Chickens must wear off. their 
toe nails to be good eating. - 


The. ‘other ‘corroboration of our 


finding. in the November Atlantic 


came in a New York Times interview 


-, by its. correspondent Henry Kamm, _ 
nations would. follow, one gathers, 


in Saulieu, France, with Francois. 
Minot, the new chef-manager of the 


, Hotel de la Cóte-d'Or, whose, res- 


taurant has long been regarded as 


one of the world's best. 


. "Mr. Minot believes: firmly- i in 


using only the choicest ingredients," 
` wrote Mr. 


Kamm. ‘Cuisine, he 
pei must be ae and seasonal. 
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. he counts on the growers, hunt 
and fishermen of the region to bri 


him their finest and freshest. He 
saddened by a decline in quality 


such; staples ‘as. Beef and poult 


‘Now we use only chickens from’ t 
Bresse district he said. ‘But the 
too, are ‘now being mass-produc¢ 


‘ and Mr. Dumaine and I agree th 


we may some day have to remo 
chickens from the menu. ? 

The last poulet de Bresse I tri 
was in 1959, and it seemed to t 


-much the same product one finds 


the ordinary supermarket — plur 


_and tasteless. --Feedlot beef, today, 
-even less attractive than when: 


Frank Dobie denounced: it iri the 
pages in September, 1960. This : 
brings me once again to lamb." ' 

How long will lamb continue: 
preserve its good natural flavc 
I believe it will do so indefinite. 


. and for a very simple reason; i 
-an animal that can scrounge à 
forage for its proper diet so ec 


noinically, so.cheaply, that not ev 
the most energetic adultérator cov 
make a profit by meddling with 


"Dlhe-feedlot shippers and batte 
- -chicken breeders would like to ha 
us, believe that we are losing o 


Own, sense of. taste,.with the passi 
years. ' But the fact remains that 
slice of lamb is still just as flavorsor 
to me as it was when I was tén yez 
old. > 


The Last Resort 


ae D E EN 
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‘py LILYN E. CARLTON 


Lur E. Guan is a free-lance writer 


living in Oakland, California, with her psychi- 
alrisl husband and two children. This is her 
first appearance in Accent on Living. 


^: It seéms to me that the average 


‘American housewife is altogether too 
‘quick to run to the telephone to call 
the repairman for every little quirk 
that develops in a household appli- 
ance. Thisis certainly not good man- 


.agement, especially if you consider 


the cost of repairs nowadays. Why, 


it?s at least five dollars an hour for a 


‘a specialist, like a plumber. 
there is the home-call fee — the 


common, ordinary, garden-variety 
repairman and much, much more for 
Then 


‘charge for coming out, whether the 


man actually does anything or not. 


` ` Now, let's get one thing straight 


~ 


before I go on. I'm not being sub- 
versive or anything. I’m not trying 
to sabotage the small American busi- 
nessman or the American way of life. 


. All I want to do is give my fellow 


housewives some hints on how to save 
a few dollars. 
What I want to emphasize i is that 


“the repairman should be called in 


, only as a last resort, after everything 


else has been tried. What else? Well, 


I have a few suggestions, every one 
: of which has been tested and found 


to work. 


Number One: Wait. Do nothing. 


: Once, as a result of a slight earth- 
‘quake, our electric kitchen clock 
-started to behave in a very peculiar 


.manner. It made an ominous whir- .. 


ring noise and ran unusually slow. 


The second hand moved in its ap- 


pointed course, but took about three 


. minutes to make its sixty-second cir- 
„cuit. I was alone in the house at the 
time. I had vague thoughts of going 


to the basement and looking at the 
electric meter (though what I in- 


‘tended to do, I have no idea), but, 


other matters pressing at the mo- , 
ment, I did nothing. Well! An hour. 


later that clock adjusted itself. The 
whirring noise stopped, the second 
hand was dashing around at its ac- 


.customed breakneck speed, and there 


it was — all fixed! 
Number Two: Leave the house. This 
is actually one of the best devices I 


know, since when you use it you are 


killing two birds with one stone. 


dash y 


That is, whatever has gone awry 
may right itself while you are gone, 
and at the same time you can get 


.an errand taken care of. I find Num- 
` ber Two works especially well with 
' funny-sounds. For instance: 


“Whats that noise?" I say. 

“What noise?” says my husband, 
whose ears are not as keen as mine. 

“Listen !”? I Say, i up a 
finger. 

We listen. | 

“I don't hear anything," says my 
husband. “It’s all in your mind.” 
(He is a psychiatrist, and that is his 
answer to everything.) 

“No,” I say. “It’s a kind of eek- 
ump, eek-ump, eek-ump.”” 

He meets this with either another 
“IPs all in your mind" or, more 
likely, complete silence. 

This is the time when I go out: 
And when I come back, the noise is 
practically alwaysgone. ` 


Number Two also works very well: 


with funny odors. 

Number Three: Turn the disturbing 
appliance upside down and shake or slap 
1t. This procedure is obviously not 


feasible with refrigerators or built-in 


dishwashers (which we will come to 
later), but I have found it very suc- 
cessful with many smaller appliances. 

I have, for example, an electric 


tive with, typewriters. 


coffee grinder. I have had it for 
about five years, and it gives me very 
nice service, but every now and then, 
instead of emptying the ground cof- 
fee in a ladylike manner into a little 
cup I have provided especially for 
that purpose, it makes a terrible 


grinding noise and scatters the par- ` 


tially ground coffee in big, hard. 
chunks in a kind of explosion all over 


‘the kitchen table, the floor, and the 


windowsills. Then it gives a loud 
burp and just sits there. I didn't 
know how to handle this at first, 
but after some experimentation I 
found that picking it up, turning it 
upside down, shaking it hard, and 
administering a few slaps to its bot- 


tom with the palm of my hand does 


the trick. l 

. Number Three is also quite effec- 
Only two: 
months ago I spent $22.50 to have.- 
my typewriter completely overhauled 
— cleaned, oiled, polished, reinte- 
grated, disinfected, subrogated, and 
whatever else they can do to a type- 
writer to bring the cost up to $22.50. 
After a short time I began to have 


-trouble with the space bar and the 


shift. I called the typewriter man. 

“Look here," I said. “Only a few 
weeks ago (I exaggerated a little) I 
paid you $22.50 — ” and I told him 


"i 


Remembrance of Things Past | 


BY- R. P. LISTER. 


- The other dåy Time spun about, 

. And when it settled down again 
.I found myself a Stone Age lout, 
-~ Hunting the aurochs in the rain. 


My shallow brow was deeply lined; 


There was an ulcer on my shin. ` ~ 
I had some mazy thoughts in mind, 
But lacked the words to clothe them in. 


I wore my only reindeer pants, 
And these were holed beyond repair. 
My wife had been devoured by ants, 
My daughter eaten by a bear. 


I had a most appalling squint, 
And cataracts in both my eyes, 

And one misshapen piece of flint 
To kill a creature twice my size. 


Time spun about, and here I stood. 
I lunched off something from a can, 
And did not shudder, as I should, ' 
To bea twentieth-century man.  * 
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my troubles. 
think he said? 

“You probably use the pinching a 
lot,” he said. “Better bring it in, 
and we'll see if we can find the trou- 
ble. Of course, we'll have to charge 
you for whatever we do.” 

« Maybe it's just some little thing," 
I said to him. *Maybe I can fix it 
myself.” l 


EREE 





He laughed. ' Laughed! 

"Oh, no, lady. You couldn’t fix it 
yourself. A layman couldn’t fix it. 
Better bring it in." 

I just said thank you and hung up 
and went back to the typewriter. 
Then: I picked up the machine, 
turned.it over, and gave it a few 
hearty shakes and a couple of slaps. 
Since then it's been working fine. 

Number Three also works very 
well with electric juicers and table- 
model radios. 

Number Four: Slap or kick the appli- 
ance. Number Four applies to those 
mechanisms which are too large for 
you to lift and turn upside down or 
appliances which are so firmly built 
into the wall that they cannot be 
dislodged no matter how hard you 
try. Under Number Four come such 
items as TV sets, hi-fi equipment, 
stoves, refrigerators, and built-in 
dishwashers. 

The method is this: Start with the 
slap, and use the kick only if the slap 
doesn’t do the job. ` 

I remember the time our dish- 
washer wouldn’t function. I had 
just loaded it with the accumulated 
dishes of three or four meals, set the 
top down, and turned the arrow to 
On. There was a queer little whir- 
ring noise, then a //f/ffft/, and then 
it just stopped. 

I called my husband. “Dear,” I 
said, ‘the dishwasher won't work.” 

“Its all in your mind,” said Dear. 
But he got a screwdriver, took the 
cover off the dishwasher, and looked 
at the machinery underneath. 


And what do” you 


-e 


“Why won? t it yee? asked my | 


husband, in a tone which clearly im- 
plied I was responsible for the break- 
down. 

. “I haven't the slightest idea.” 

“Pll go get my tool kit,’ he said, 
and disappeared down the basement 
steps. 

I decided to do a little experi- 
menting. 

First I gave the chine a few 
smacks, and it replied with a promis- 
ing little beep. Next I tried a small 
kick. The machine responded with 
several encouraging noises, and thus 
egged on I backed up and let fly 
with a really good one. That did it. 
By the time my husband had found 
his tools, the dishwasher was purring 
away smoothly. 

"Look," I said. 
fine now." 

“I told you it was all in your 
mind," he said. 

Number Five: Act as tf you doni care 


“Ies working 


‘whether the appliance works or not. I 


know it sounds ridiculous, but I har- 
bor a suspicion that many so-called 
inanimate objects are not quite as 
inanimate as they pretend to be. 
Anyway, I know that my attitude 
toward the disturbed appliance hasa 
good deal of influence on it. I notice 
this particularly with electric lights. 
Sometimes I turn the light on, but it 
doesn’t go on. The thing to do is to 
act as if you don’t care if the light 
goes on in that room or not. Sit 
down, pick up a book, and pretend 
to read. Or go into another room, 
hang around for a few minutes, and 


- then come back. In either case, the 


light will come on by itself. 

Number Six: Have others witness the 
malfunctioning appliance. (This, I 
know, is in some vague way con- 
nected with Number Five, though I 
haven’t as yet pinpointed the precise 
relationship.) Call in another mem- 
ber of the household to show him 
that the appliance isn't working. 
This is one of the very best methods 
I know for getting things going 


again, and it can be applied to al- . 


most any kind of recalcitrant ma- 
chinery, though it seems to work best 
with the TV set. 

As soon as you call someone in to 
show him, the sink faucet stops mak- 
ing that funny noise, the toaster pops 
up with just-right toast, and the TV 
picture looks better than i it has looked 


- for months. 


“It looks OK to me," says who- 
ever you have called in. “Whats 
the matter with it?" 
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“Wait a minute,” you say. Tost 
stay here a minute. It was [whatever. 
it was doing] just a minute ago.” ~. 

So you both stand and wait. And 
it functions perfectly. But as soon as 
the other person is out of the room it 
starts acting up again. 

Now, after you have gone iow 
all six of the above suggestions and 
none has worked, you'll just have to 
call a repairman. But this, too, is a 
sort of device, Ron SO perhaps I [ought 
to label it. 

Number Seven: Go ahead and call the 
repairman. Then take your stand at 
the front window and watch for him; 
He parks his truck in front of the. 
house, and you watch as he gets out, 
goes around. to the back, opens the 
rear doors of the truck, and begins 
to unload his equipmént. He has a^ 
lot of equipment, hasn't he? Finally, 
after a good deal of difficulty, he 
gets it all unloaded on the front walk: 
and proceeds to drag it up the steps. 

Then you wait until he has all this 
paraphernalia on the front porch and. 
is breathing rather heavily as he 
leans against your doorbell. Now:is: 
the moment. Instead of answering the 
door, go back to the problem abbliance. 
Nine times out of ten it will start: 
working beautifully right then and. 
there. 
Well, that’s the list. I hope I have. 
been of some help in saving you; 
money and keeping those messy re- 
pairmen out of your nice clean house. 
On the other hand, if you happen 
to have a repairman who looks like. 
Tony Curtis, forget all the above. 
suggestions — call him. It was only. 
after seeing a few of the characters, 
who come to my house to repair 
things that I thought up all these, 
ideas anyway. i 


The Culinary End 
By W. F. MIKSCH 


W. F. Mixsca is a free-lance writer living’ 
in Newtown, Connecticul. He was born in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and attended Mora- 
vian College. 


If, a century or two from now, 
archaeologists poking about in our. 
kitchen midden turn up a yellowed: 
copy of Larousse Gastronomique along- 
side a petrified package of ready-to- 
heat-and-serve manicotti, they will 
have stumbled upon the key to the 


> — 


` 


collapse of our civilization. And 
don’t tell me we are not on the verge 
of collapse. No society that reads 
about café brülot while drinking in- 
stant coffee can long endure. 

We the consumers are caught on a 
battlefront between opposing lines 
of cookbook publishers and food 
" packagers, and no matter which 
side finally prevails, the most we can 
look forward to is either indigestion 
or'eyestrain. 

That cookbook publishers have 
" marshaled an imposing force for this 
battle is evident from a sampling of 
titles in any bookstore. There are 
- cookbooks for bachelors (The Bache- 
-> lors Cookbook), for designing females 
^^ (How to Appeal to a Man's. Appetites), 
. for the literati (The Literary Gourmet), 
for suburbanites (What Cooks in 
Suburbia), for winos (The Winelover's 
Cookbook), and for sleepyheads (The 
Eating-in-Bed Cookbook). ‘There are 


: , Cookbooks to match good moods 


~ (Joy of Cooking) and bad (The I Hate 
to Cook Book). 

They have collected recipes for 
prospectors (Authentic Sourdough Cook- 


-© ery), for history buffs (A Fifteenth 


. ' Century Cookry Boke), for reluctant 
hostesses (Small Meals for Company), 
and for those who would rather just 
drink their dinner (The Compleat 
Imbiber). For the culinary expatriate 
there is no end of books on global 
gourmandise, ranging from The Art 
. -of Syrian Cookery to Swedish Baking at 
iis Best. There even is a Cook Book 
Guild ensuring members a steady 
flow of epicurean reading matter à 
la Book of the Month. Our preoc- 


^. cupation with typeset gastronomics is 


fast blossoming into a national 
mania, and although I have not yet 


7 heard of a cookbook titled Lucrezia 


Borgia Entertains, it should roll off 
` the presses any day now. 

With cookbook tonnage at its 
| peak, we might be tempted to con- 
. cede victory to the publishers — un- 


.- til, that is, we browse through the. 


supermarket. Then it becomes evi- 
' dent that food packagers are match- 
ing book lists ton for ton. Shelves 
and freezers are stacked with frozen, 
desiccated, canned, ready-mixed, 
aerosoled, partly baked, quick, or in- 
~ Stant, entrées, hors d'oeuvres, soups, 
- - desserts, beverages, sauces, and baked 
goods which require no reading of 
recipes beyond a glance at the direc- 
tions on the label. 

A recipe for bouillabaisse, which 
may take up three solid pages in the 
gourmand edition of Cook Along with 
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Aunt Sadie and call for such not 
readily obtainable ingredients as red 
snapper from the Blue Danube, is 
reduced to a simple ‘‘Pour contents 
into boiling water and serve" on the 
packet of Instant Kiln-Dried Bouil- 
labaisse Soup Mix. 

Packagers have stripped cookery 
of its complexities to such a degree 
that the only time-consuming thing 
about whipping up a beef stroganoff 
is the wait at the check-out aisle. 

So now it would seem the pack- 
agers hold the advantage, for who 
will read Escoffier when one can buy 
his sauce? Who, indeed? The an- 
Swer is a paradox: just about every- 
one, that’s who. This was made 
clear to me last week when, sitting 
in our kitchen eating a thaw-and- 
heat pizza, I was suddenly dashed to 
the linoleum by the collapse of some 
shelves under the weight of my 
wife's cookbook library. 

The same people who buy the cake 
mixes also buy the cookbooks! 

Ask today's hostess how she made 
her cheese dip, and she probably 
will say, “Oh, I read this wonderful 
recipe in my Amy Vanderbilt and then 
I found the ready-mix at the A&P." 
Such symptoms of mass inconsistency 
could well trigger our end, and we 
may yet go down in an avalanche of 
mushroom sauté instead of up.in a 
mushroom cloud, as anticipated. 

Take the case of the husband who 
is foolish enough to ask his bride the 
once sensible question, (How come 
you can't make cinnamon buns like 
Mother used to make?" Does she 
simply phone her mother-in-law and 
ask for the recipe? Nothing of the 
sort. Instead, she will haunt the 


‘bookstalls, acquiring a collection of 


cookbooks which rivals the complete 
works of Dickens in shelf displace- 
ment, and then, after some weeks of 
avid reading, will slip down to the 
shopping center for a cylinder of 
half-baked doughballs that need 
only be popped into the oven. 
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Not only will her husband be led 
to:believe that she created them, but 
she wil come:to believe it herself, 
and both will decide that those cook- 
books are worth their weight in 
gold. It is a wonder that the ghost 
of Great-grandma (who. had to 
mash her own unfrozen potatoes,and 
struggle along with only a copy of 
Fannie Farmer, if she- was lucky) 
doesn’t come back and roll the pair 
of them in cracker crumbs. 

Even a backyard cookout, which, 
at first glance, somewhat resembles 
the basic cuisine of a pre-cookbook, 
pre-supermarket era (what with all 
that smudge and lack of organiza- 
tion), turns out to be a mockery — a 
dismal testament to our eagerness to 
please the twin tyrannies of publish- 
ing and packaging right to the bitter 
end. For here we see a grown-up 
man, bristling, with shiny skewers 
and steak thermometers, dressed up 
in a funny hat and apron, and 
loaded down with barbecue cook- 
books, who can’t even manage to set 
fire to the handy-pack of self-kind- 
ling charcoal. 

He is well read in the recipe de- 
partment, a discriminating gourmet 
at the food market, yet, like his 
wife, he has relied on the printed 
word and the clever package to the 
point where he is completely help- 
less and doomed to extinction with- 
out them. For when the recipe. 
publishers and food packagers finally 
have killed each other off, he will be 
left to starve. And I don’t think I 
shall like starving one bit. 


I'D LIKE TO THROW 
YOU OUT 
By ERIC PFEIFFER 


I'd like to throw you out, 
you old man, 

you old woman, 

who live in me 

and make trouble. 


I'd like to tell you, 

it 1s crowded in here 

for one, 

let alone two or three. 

But you won’t listen. 

Do I have to get a court order 
against you, my father, 

against you, my mother, 

who inhabit my body 

against my will? 


Why James Wong says he'll do anything 
to help sell U.S. Savings Bonds 


A few years ago, in a village in central China, the 
local communist bosses held kangaroo court and 
found James Wong’s father guilty of being a land- 
lord. The penalty was death and confiscation of all 
belongings. 

Among those belongings were $850 worth of U.S. 
Savings Bonds that the senior Mr. Wong had pur- 
chased when he was a defense worker in this country 
during the second world war. 

His son, James, of San Francisco, who was named 
beneficiary, explained the situation to the Treasury 
Department. After verifying the facts, they paid the 
full amount plus interest. 

James Wong, like many other Americans, is sold 
on the safety of U.S. Savings Bonds. But far more 
important to him is the fact that Savings Bonds help 
protect us from the kind of tyranny that killed his 
father. 





This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 


Tens of millions of Americans are building the 
strength of their country as they save for their own 
future by buying Bonds. 

Mr. Wong urges you to join them. 


Quick facts about U.S. Savings Bonds 


e You get $4 for every 
$3 at maturity 


e You can get your 
money anytime 

e Your Bonds are re- 
placed free if lost, 


stolen or destroyed ||» .. 
SERIES E 


e Youcan buy Bonds IE 
on the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan 


Yi 


ERIEN 


Help yourself while you help your country 


BUY U.S.SAVINGS BONDS 
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BY JAMES EGAN 


A few months ago I met a footloose 
friend who collects islands as some 
men collect contemporary art. He 
always knows the exact status of such 
islands as, let us say, Ischia, Hvar, 
Samsö, and Cozumel, rating them 


on a sliding scale as coming in, in,. 


or impossible because everybody 
goes there. 

“Pick me a Caribbean island," I 
said,.‘‘not so far ‘in’ that prices are 
like Florida's and :female guests 
mince around in pink silk slacks, yet 
not so far out that the electricity goes 
off at midnight and I have to live on 
conch meat. If it is also easy and 
cheap to get to, so much the better." 

Without hesitation he said, “Try 
Sint Maarten in the Netherlands 
Windwards. It’s on the way in, but 
not overrun. And if you drive over 
to the French side of the island — 
that’s Saint Martin — you'll. even 
find a restaurant where you can get 
an excellent omelette aux fines herbes." 
With that, he took off for the Sey- 
chelles in the Indian Ocean, where 
the skin diving is superb. 

My friend was right about St. 
Maarten, the name usually given 


. this part-Dutch, part-French island 


at the upper end of the Lesser An- 
tilles chain. Not to be confused 
with the larger Dutch ABC. islands 
“down off the coast of South Amer- 
ica, St. Maarten is a thirty-seven- 


 square-mile dot only about a hun- 


dred miles from the Virgin. Islands. 
Although it is undergoing a small 
boom, it is by no means as devel- 
oped, or as expensive, as the Virgins. 
And since it can be reached handily 
by several airlines connecting with 
Puerto Rican thrift flights, it is 
something of a bargain in overseas 
air travel. Add free-port shopping, 
a handsome populace, verdant hills 
fringed with wide, white beaches, 
and you have some of the reasons St. 


Maarten attracts island connoisseurs. - 


It was high noon on a hot, blue, 
Caribbean-winter day when I landed 
at St. Maarten’s Juliana Airport on 
the Dutch side, where most of the 
tourist facilities have been devel- 
oped. A dozen importunate taxi 
drivers crowded against the fence, 
waving slips of paper. I spotted my 
name scrawled on a slip, and after 
being whisked through immigration, 
was pre-empted by my driver. He 
was a soft-voiced middle-aged Ne- 
gro from Marigot, capital of the 
French side, and was English-speak- 
ing, like most of the islanders, even 
though the official languages are 
Dutch and French. ‘‘Excuse me a 
little," he said, using the polite 
island locution I was to hear so 
often. “I got your name from the 
guesthouse.” He handed me the slip 
of paper. “It stops arguments. It 
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ST. MAARTEN: A Caribbean Find 





also gave. me a pleasant sense of 
being expected, 

_As we drove toward Philipsburg, 
the Dutch capital, I learned that 
travel between the two sides of the 
island is unrestricted; there are no 
guards at the borders, and because 
both sides are free ports,” there is 
no customs inspection. The driver 
slowed the car as we passed through 
a fishing village on the shore. “‘Simp- 
son Bay,” he said, pointing at a row 
of fishermen’s huts, each with its 
boat hauled up to the back door. 
“A long time ago the people settled 
here from Sweden." And, indeed, 
many of the sun-browned children 
in the village were blond. 

St. Maarten, during the march of 
mercantile imperialism, was fought 
over and occupied many times by 
various European powers. Colum- 
bus is said to have discovered the 


. island on his second voyage, in 1493. 


More than a.century later the Dutch 
moved in with the rise of the West 


"India Company. The British de- 


clared possession several times, and 
assorted bands of adventurers .and 
privateers also landed on the island. 
But since 1648 St. Maarten has been 
shared more or less consistently by 
the Dutch and the French. The 
legend goes that two independent 
parties of Dutch and French settlers 
arrived on opposite sides of the 
island and sensibly.decided that they . 
would rather divide it up than fight. 
A Dutchman and a Frenchman 
stood back, to back, then started 
walking around the shore in opposite 
directions. Where they met again, a 
line was drawn across the island 
to mark the boundary. The story 
does not explain why the French 
got. some twenty-one square miles 


and the Dutch only sixteen, al- 


though there is a rumor that the 
Frenchman trained on wine and the 
Dutchman on Holland gin. 

We approached Philipsburg on 
the south shore, skirting a great salt 
pond at the foot of a mountain. Tbe 
town itself stretches along a curving 
mile-long ribbon of beach between 
the salt pond and the sea, flanked at 
either end by two high green penin- 
sulas which form the harbor, Great 
Bay. Philipsburg is only two streets 
wide, and they are named, logically, 
Front Street and Back Street. The 
flavor.is unmistakably Dutch: small, 
red-roofed houses in neat rows, 
freshly painted, for the most part, 
in white or pinkish-buff. Old- 
fashioned gingerbread fretwork deco- 
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niu dune une aboard ‘Holland -America? oi ness A 
~~ Ask Rev. Arthur Ackerson. — — 
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Even seasoned travelers like Rev. and Mrs. Ackerson of expec 


: expect. We've always had truly deluxe service whether 
Atlantic City are delighted by the little extra courtesies ve” 


we've traveled First or Tourist class 
passengers get aboard a Holland- America liner. Here’ S. 
what they said about a recent trip. 


. If you would like to know about Holland-America's many 


sailings to Europe, ask your travel agent. But if you want 
^to know how well you'll be cared for, ask the people. 


For free brochures, ‘write HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE, 

. "Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. Sail a happy 
“The courteous attention of each of the ship’ s person- "ship—to Southampton, Le Havre, Rotterdam, Cobh, 
^ nel from Captain to cabin boy i is all that anyone: ‘could © Galway, and Bremerhaven. 


€ 
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“Our travel experience with these are vessels over a . 
considerable period of years has convinced us of the. 
importancé of-being passengers on a well run ship. 





rates window frames and porch rail- 
ings, and every doorstep has its pots 
of ferns or geraniums. Opposite the 
town dock the wooden Town Hall 


stands square and solid, flying both 


the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Antilles flags. The buildings looked 
scrubbed, the streets were swept 
clean, unlike those of most Carib- 
bean towns. 

At the far end of Front Street 
we drew up before a sprawling 
bungalow set in a tropical garden 
along the beach. A discreet sign 
above the gate read ''Pasanggra- 
han," which means *'guesthouse" in 
Indonesian. Inside, on tbe wall of 
the rattan-furnished living room, 
portraits of Queen Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard smiled benignly. 
I walked through to a vine-covered 
drinking-and-dining veranda at the 
rear and looked out over a grove 
of sea grape and fat-leaved almond 
trees to Great Bay glittering just 
beyond. ‘Then, trailing my taxi 
driver, who doubled as an infor- 
mal bellhop, I followed a garden 
path to a separate wing, where iny 
room gave directly on a stone ter- 
race and the beach. It was in 
this guesthouse — so much more 
appealing to me than the glass and 
chromium palaces currently spring- 
ing up around the West Indies — 
that I made my island headquarters. 

Pasanggrahan's manager is a cas- 
ual young American, Bud Vass, who, 
having had his fill of organized 
activity when he was a cruise direc- 
tor, introduces his guests once, then 
leaves them alone. He is an imagina- 
tive menu maker. The first night's 
dinner was a promising sample: 
crab soup garnished with slices of 
lime, a shrimp and rock-lobster dish 
in cheese and wine sauce, tiny 
French peas, banana fritters, and 
good strong Dutch coffee. The wine, 
included with the dinner, was an 
ordinaire from the French side of the 


. sland. And, of course, there was 


plenty of cold Dutch beer to be had. 
The rates for Pasanggrahan’s dozen 
rooms are moderate as Caribbean re- 
sorts go: $12 to $14 a person for a 
double room and bath with meals, 
from December 15 to April 15; $10 
to $12 a person for the rest of the 
year. Drinks are a flat fifty cents, 
except for an elaborate rum punch 
which is sixty cents. 

Swimming and snorkeling are 
fine all around the island, and dis- 
covering new beaches is the major 


„Competitive sport for visitors. I 


lacked time to explore all the 
beaches, but I was told they number 
more than forty. There are small 
hidden coves like Cupecoy Bay on 
the south shore, sheltered from the 
northeast trades and boxed in by 
cliffs of coral, or the breeze-swept 
Baie des Cailles on the north shore, 
where, in a wall of rock at one end, 
the waves roar through a curious 
blowhole called the Trou de David. 
The latter beach is excellent for 
shell collectors: turkey wings and 
queen conchs are as common as 
clamshells on Cape Cod, and one 
visitor said she picked up a rare 
lion's paw as big as the palm of her 
hand. Then there are the big 
beaches, like Orient at the Atlantic 
Ocean side of the island, a bone- 
white beach, treeless and burning, 
on an emerald and sapphire lagoon 
ringed by coral reefs; or Galisbay 
Beach, below a ruined fort at Mari- 
got: a long, straight strand bordered 
with sea grape and twisted manchi- 
neel trees, whose sap is caustic. For 
an expedition about the island, one 
can rent a small European car for 
$11 a day, or a Jeep for $10. 

Traveling around St. Maarten, I 
was frequently struck by the island- 
ers good looks. The young women 
have delicate heads, small features, 
enormous black eyes, and braided 
hair smoothly wound and piled 
high. They dress in bright full skirts, 
gathered blouses, and wear sandals 
or no shoes at all. They are as ele- 
gant as the attenuated women of 
Modigliani. 

The men, too, are good-looking. 
One afternoon, on an isolated shore 
of the French Quarter called Cocoa- 
nut Beach, I met an incredibly 
handsome coffee-colored farmer, a 
giant of some six and a half feet, 
wearing a broad-brimmed straw hat 
and a shirt of brilliant orange. Ac- 
companied by a wizened,'mahogany- 
skinned old man riding a donkey, he 
emerged from beneath the cocoanut 
palms carrying a cutlass. They were 
father and son. The younger man 
courteously asked if he could direct 
me — I was, in fact, trespassing — 
and we fell into conversation. The 
cocoanut grove proved to be his own 
— a gathering place for church pic- 
nics and cockfights. He spread his 
arms in a wide gesture that em- 
braced the beach and encircling 
mountains. ‘‘All this is we land,” 
he said. Many of the native families 
have vast holdings, which they sel- 
dom sell. Since land is inherited 
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jointly by all the children, some of 
whom drift to other islands, it may 
take years to clear the title to a tract. 
"Besides," my informant told me, 
“if you sell the land, the money gets 
spent. If you keep the land, you 
have something to leave the chil- 
dren.” 

There has been some land devel- 
opment on St. Maarten, the demand 
for island retreats usually being 
greater than the supply. In a region 
of wild scrub called the Lowlands, 
on the French side beyond the air- 
port, a number of Americans have 
bought and started to build. They 
are now trying to get together 
enough money to put in a road to 
replace the present bulldozed track. 
At Point Blanche near Philipsburg, 
a Dutch government land-develop- 
ment project will offer eighty lots 
of a half-acre minimum. The gov- 
ernment already has more than two 
hundred applications for the land 
and proposes to choose the lucky 
buyers by lottery. 

Aside from beach life, the chief 
daytime activity for visitors to St. 
Maarten is bargain shopping. In 





Philipsburg, a row of shops lines 
Front Street — local Ma-and-Pa 
general stores and branches of big 
Dutch shops in Curagao 600 miles 
away. Here are the usual free-port 
assortments of Swiss watches, Ger- 
man and Japanese cameras, Eng- 
lish woolens and china, French 
perfumes, liquor, and other tourist 
lures, at tax-free prices said to be 
the lowest in the Caribbean. One 
shop, the Windward Islanders, offers 
straw from Hong Kong, silk sweaters 
from Italy, rugs from Haiti, and 
such. They will run up a muumuu 
in any of four or five styles, in madras 
or Mexican cottons, for $15 and up. 
They also have men's handwoven 
madras shirts at $5 and shorts at $9, 
ready-cut or made to order, 
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During the winter tourist season; 
when a cruise ship anchors at the 
entrance to Great Bay, bands of 
visitors disembark in lighters for a 
few hours of fevered buying, and 
Philipsburg comes to life. The single 
traffic policeman in front of Town 
Hall, splendid in a topee, flails 
his arms in unaccustomed activity. 
When the. day-trippers leave he slips 
over to the shade for a beer, and the 
town goes back to its ordered repose. 

In contrast to Philipsburg's Dutch 
propriety, the French town of Mari- 
got, Just across the island, sprawls 
in happy West Indian squalor. Its 
back streets are a maze of unpainted 
shacks on stilts. Calico curtains flap 
over open doorways. The town dock 
buzzes with women in bright cottons 
and gaudy headgear — straw hats, 
plaid caps, kerchiefs — haggling for 
fish with boatmen just in with their 
catch. An open-air food market 
spreads out under a tree just off 
the dock. Tourist shops offer much 
the same tax-free wares as those in 
Philipsburg, at prices just a little 
lower, probably because cruise ships 
do not stop here. But for the present 
there ‘is no place to stay in Marigot 
except an extremely modest four- 
room hotel, hopefully called the 
Beau Séjour, where the French pro- 
prietor produced for me one noon 
an excellent omelet, coarse, gray 
homemade bread, a bottle of Heine- 
ken’s, and a tattered copy of France- 
Dimanche. 

Even on the Dutch side, accom- 
modations offering tourist amenities 
are still limited in number, so reser- 
vations are necessary. In addition to 
Pasanggrahan in Philipsburg, there 
are two other pleasant guesthouses 
outside the town. Mary's Fancy, a 
converted sugar plantation, lies in a 
pastoral inland valley facing rolling 
green hills. As one bemused guest 
put it, the setting is a little bit of 
old Vermont in the West Indies, 
complete with lowing cattle and 
the smell of new-mown Hay. The 
fourteen rooms are comfortable and 
cool — a breeze always sweeps down 
the valley — and there is even a 
freshwater swimming pool It has 
all been done with great style and 
color by Kit Osborn, who also owns 
the Windward Islanders shop. She 
sets out a lavish rijstafel every other 
Thursday in season; the night I was 
there it comprised fourteen dishes, 
from Javanese egg rolls to saté, 
pork tenderloin marinated -in lime 
juice, onion, and pepper, and served 
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up on a stick. Rates at Mary's 
Fancy in season are $16 a person for 
a double room and bath with meals; 
out ofseason, $12. 

The other guesthouse sits on a hill 


overlooking the Atlantic, around the 


eastern point from Philipsburg. De- 
signed as a modern inn and run by 
a former advertising man from New 
York, it is called Hunter House. 
Each of its eight rooms has a private 
bath and a patio facing the water. 
This small inn is celebrated for two 
institutions which I cannot believe 
were inspired by the serious business 
of advertising: one is a champagne 
brunch every Sunday morning; the 
other is known as the Happy Hour, 
with unlimited drinks from 6:00 to 
8:15 — for guests who stay a week 
or more. Hunter House rates are 
the same the year round: $16 a 
person for a double room and bath 
with meals. 

At night St. Maarten's guesthouses 
leave it pretty much to the guests to 
supply their own entertainment, al- 
though Pasanggrahan imports a local 
steel band once a week for outdoor 
dancing. Those who prefer a round 
of planned amusements had better 
go to Little Bay Hotel, the island's 
nearest approach to conventional 
resort accommodations. About a 
mile and a half from Philipsburg, on 
its own beach, Little Bay has forty 
rooms and baths in pink and green 
stucco bungalows. The hotel pro- 
vides dancing and movies several 
nights a week and even has a small 
gambling casino, where I watched a 
dozen mesmerized guests play rou- 
lette and ‘baccarat one evening. 
Rates are $20 to $22 a person for a 
double room and bath with meals in 
season; $13.50 to $15 out of season. 

Now being built and scheduled to 
open in the spring or summer of 1964 
is a new hotel, the Bon Bini, perched 
above Great Bay on the western 
peninsula. It will start óut with a 
dozen double units, some with house- 
keeping facilities and all with private 
balconies. Eventually it will ac- 
commodate a hundred guests. And 
still another ambitious luxury hotel 
of 250 rooms is planned at Mahou 
Bay near the airport. So the island 
grows. 

In a few years, I dare say, my 
island-collecting friend will have to 
revise his rating of St. Maarten from 
*coming in" to ''everybody goes 
there; Then, if you'll excuse me a 
little, Pll start looking for another 
island. 
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WRITING 22 


Never have magazines, newspapers, TV, bee! 
eager to buy articles and stories. If you feel 
have writing talent...the Magazine Institute 
news for you that could change your life. 
Magazine Institute has formed the “Editor-Au 
Workshop" to seek out and develop new write: 
fill the market’s writer shortage. 


The ''Editor-Author Workshop" consists « 
group of editors who are well-known for their ; 
ity to show new writers how to produce publish 
manuscripts. (One 50-year old beginner sold 
first two stories for $2,250 to Saturday Eve 
Post.) Because the editors constantly study 
market's needs, they can help you direct your \ 
to markets like Esquire, Cosmopolitan...Ran 
House, Knopf...IV Stations, Sunday Supplem 
-plus many small but lucrative publications. 


Free aptitude test: Send for the free aptitude 
today. We are an educational organization; 
salesman will call, Write: The Magazine Insti! 
Dept. AT-1, 3 West 57th St., New York 19, ^ 





VIRGIN ISLANDS RESORT HOMI 
FOR RENT/SALE 


This finely furnished and completely equippe 
bedroom home in tropical setting cooled by 1 
winds, on estate of historical sugar plantation, a 
300 feet to shore and with nearby beach, is off 
for rent for one month or more: $1500 per m 
plus damage/loss deposit, References required. 
for sale less furnishings with optional adioi 
acreage. For further details air-mail Robert P. Q1 
Agent, Box 473, Christiansted, St. Croix, U. S. ' 





You name it — we find if! 


Out-of-print booka at lowest prices! Fast service. Se 
your wants--no obligation. Satisfaction guaranter 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3083.A Beverly Hills, C 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS located 
thru world wide contacts. 
From Limbo unto Thule: 

And Margents of the 
Citrajacent Mere. 


ook Landman, 
41012 N. Brand Blvd., Glendale 3, Calif. 


AMERICA 
WOULD FLUNK 


if our colleges failed 


Our leadership depends o 
brainpower. But how far cal 
we go if higher education i 
neglected? Our colleges nee 
more classrooms, facilities ant 
professors—xnow. College i 
America's best friend. Give t 
the college of your choice. 





If you want to know what the colleg 
crisis means to you, write for a free bool 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y 
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RARITIES FROM OVERSEAS - 
py HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Few industries are as internation- 


= ally minded as the record business. 


American singers travel to Rome to 


record Italian operas with German 
‘conductors. Touring Russian pian- 


ists and violinists haunt the studios of 
Paris, Berlin, and New York. The 
Boston Symphony and Philadelphia 
Orchestra find phonographic audi- 
ences in Tokyo and Buenos Aires. 


." Recordings by orchestras in London 


and Vienna fill the shelves of Ameri- 


"can shops. 
. American companies but the minor 
.. ones, 


Not only the major 


too, have overseas affiliates 
whose products occupy a large share 


.' of their catalogues. 


But despite this virtual common 


: .market, hundreds of long-playing 


records of estimable quality are pro- 


© duced every yéar in Europe and 
"^ never 
: American public. 


become accessible to the 
Sometimes they 
aré by artists of less than interna- 
tional renown; sometimes they are of 
repertory with limited or local ap- 
peal; sometimes they are of interest 
only to one country or language 
group; sometimes they have been 
outdated by subsequent releases. 
Among them are recordings of con- 


siderable artistic merit and high 


repute among collectors. They are 
not issued in the United States sim- 
ply because the domestic record 
companies believe they would not 


Fait. 


sell in sufficient quantities to make 
their release worthwhile. 

Of course, it has always been 
possible to obtain such records 
through shops dealing in imports, or 
by special order, or by the direct if 
rather drastic expedient of journey- 
ing to Europe. But Capitol Records, 
which already releases the Angel 
line in the United States, has now 
virtually demolished the import bar- 
rier by setting up a distribution sys- 
tem that will make foreign-produced 
recordings almost as readily availa- 
ble as the American-made product. 
Some one thousand titles hitherto 
completely unobtainable, or ‘avail- 
able only with difficulty, are already 
on hand, and others are on their 
way by sea to a storage warehouse 
just off Canal Street in New York. 
All of them are titles issued in Eu- 
rope by subsidiaries of Electric and 
Musical Industries, Ltd., the giant 
British combine which also owns 
Capitol. 

The recordings include perform- 
ances not in current domestic cata- 
logues by Toscanini, Beecham, and 
Bruno Walter among conductors; 
Gigli, Toti dal Monte, Georges 
Thill, Flagstad, de los Angeles, 
and Fischer-Dieskau among singers; 
Kreisler, Hubermann, Menuhin, and 
Ginette Neveu among violinists; 
Schnabel, Elly Ney, Arturo Bene- 
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detti Michelangeli, and John Og- 
don, co-winner of the 1962 T'chai- 
kovsky competition in Moscow, 
among pianists. 

For the most part, these records 
will be marketed here on the Odeon 
label, although originally most of 
them appeared under such trade- 
marks as HMV, Parlophone, Elec- 
trola, English Columbia, and others. 
Nipper, the terrier who sits with his 
ear cocked toward a loudspeaker, 
may appear legally in the United 
States only on RCA Victor products; 
hence, Odeon labels have been 
pasted over the His Master's Voice, 
La Voix de son Maitre, and La Voce 
del Padrone records which will ap- 
pear here. 

In charge of Capitol’s import pro- 
gram is Robert Reid, whose experi- 
ence with foreign discs dates back 
to the old Gramophone Shop, New 
York City's best-known  pre-war 
purveyor of imported records. Reid 
explains the economics of the new 
program this way: “We regard the 
records we're bringing over as con- 
noisseur material. If we tried to 
manufacture records here from these 
European tapes, as we do with Angel 
records, the cost would be too high. 
It's cheaper to buy the finished prod- 
uct in Europe, in units of twenty-five 
or fifty or a hundred, and then sell 
them here. If we bring in a hundred 
copies of a record and it doesn't sell 
well, it's not a terrible loss. We can 
take the risk; we don't have to move 
them in the quantities a domestic 
pressing requires to break even. Ac- 
tually, though, the response to some 
of our first offerings has been so good 
that we've had to reorder on some 
titles.” 

A sampling of a few of Capitol’s 
imports demonstrates the vitality as 
well as the variety of the line. It also 
raises one or two perplexing ques- 
tions about the thought processes of 
American record makers. For ex- 
ample, one of the most desirable re- 
cordings in the import series is 
Haydn’s oratorio The Creation, con- 
ducted by Karl Forster, with Elisa- 
beth Grimmer, soprano; Josef Trax- 
el, tenor; Gottlob Frick, bass; the 
choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral; and 
the Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
(Odeon ASD 409/11, stereo; ALP 
1834/36, monaural: three records). 
By every standard — beauty of sing- 
ing, masterliness of conducting, rich- 
ness of sound — this is the noblest 
of all recorded Creations, revealing to 
the full the imaginativeness, fresh- 
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ness, and even the humor, that 
Haydn lavished on his music. Nev- 
ertheless, Capitol has not seen fit 
to release it on its domestic Angel 
label, a puzzling omission in view of 


the inferior editions that.already 


exist. Perhaps one should be grate- 
ful*that this recording has at least 
— and at last — become - available 
as an import. 

Similarly, it is only as an import 
that collectors in this country will 
be able to listen to the young Ameri- 
can cellist Leslie Parnas, winner of 
the Pablo Casals Grand Prix in 
1957. Parnas’ recordings of sonatas 
by Porpora, Debussy, and Shosta- 
kovich are included. on a Pathé 
record (ASTX 123, stereo; DTX 
309, monaural). He is a cellist of 
considerable power if not complete 
polish, and merits recording in his 
own country. 

The Pathé label is strongly repre- 
sented among the imports, including 
an attractive variety of French oper- 
ettas from Offenbach’s La Belle 
Hélène to Christiné’s Phi-Phi, and a 
substantial selection of complete 
plays by the Comédie Frangaise, 
among them brilliant stereo releases 
of Moliére’s Tartuffe (ASTX 132-34: 
three records) and Les Fourberies de 
Scapin (ASTX 130/31: two records). 
French singers, both operatic and 
popular, are well represented, and 
there is a ten-inch children’s record 
on which Pierre Fresnay relates the 
story of Babar, in French of course, 
to a piano accompaniment by Fran- 
cis Poulenc (Les Discophiles Fran- 
calse 525125). 

- The imports will offer a number 
of historic recordings omitted in the 
American releases of Angel's **Great 
Recordings of the Century" series. 
Among them are Felix Weingart- 
ner's great 1935 recording of Bee- 
thoven's Eighth and Ninth Sym- 
phonies (Odeon COLC 27/28: two 
records); Fritz Kreisler's' complete 
Beethoven's Violin Sonatas (Odeon 
6/10: five records); Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer Sonata by Jacques Thibaud 
and Alfred Cortot (Odeon COLH 
92); and a recording of Brahms’s 
Horn Trio in E-flat, Opus 40, by 
Adolf Busch, violinist, Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, and Aubrey Brain, horn, 
that sounds as lovely today as it did 
a generation ago (Odeon COLH 41). 
Of similar merit, though not off- 
cially part of the “Great Record- 
ings" series, are Toscanini’s 1937 
performance of Beethoven's Pastorale 


Symphony with the BBC Symphony 


dens pu ALP. 1664) and 
Wanda Landowska’s 1939 perform- 
ances of twenty harpsichord sonatas 
by Domenico. Scarlatti, issued in 
Italy on the Voce del Padrone. label 
but imported under the Odeon mark 
(QJLP 108). 

Recordings of German origin 
range from Bach cantatas to drink- 
ing and hunting songs. Pre-war col- 
lectors who remember the fine re- 


-cordings: of the baritone Gerhard 


Hiisch will rejoice to find him well 


‘represented, particularly with reis- 


sues of Schubert’s Die Schóne Miillerin 
(Pathé DTX 20006) and Winterreise 
(Odeon E80679/80: two records). 
These were among the first complete 
sóng cycles ever recorded, and they 


retain their warm, if occasionally- 


sentimental, ‘beauty. More up-to- 
date sound, but not more affecting 
singing, is provided in a Winterreise 
recording by a rising young German 
baritone of. today, Hermann Prey 
(Odeon ST 91181/82, stereo). From 
England come such specialties as a 
set of Italian and French operatic 
duets sung in English translation by 
Joan Hammond and Charles Craig 
(Odeon ASD 384, stereo; ALP 1805, 
monaural) and recorded excerpts 
from the BBC **Goon Shows,’’ the 
satirical radio program that first 
made Peter Sellers famous (Odeon 
PMC 1108). 

Capitol promises that its import 
activities, which started six months 
ago, are neither experimental nor 
temporary, and says it plans to ex- 
tend them to records produced in 
such countries as Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, and even India. With list 
prices set at an average of $1 above 
comparable domestic records, Capi- 


-tol officials and their EMI counter- 


parts abroad believe that sales will 
be brisk enough to assure a steady 
stream of imports. 

Although Capitol’s project is the 
most elaborate introduced into the 
field so far, other American compa- 
nies are making some of the products 
of their European affiliates available 
here. Probably no handsomer set of 
record albums exists anywhere in the 
world than RCA Italiana’s Storia 
della Musica Italiana (“History of 


Italian Music’’), which is being han- 


dled in the United States by RCA 
Victor. The first three of a projected 


four volumes are already out; the^ 


final set will appear later this year. 
Each album contains ten records, is 
bound in tooled Florentine leather, 
and is accompanied by a brochure 
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illustrated in color with fine, prints 
and photographs. The price is sim- 
ilarly luxurious — $85 a volume. 
The musical selections and per- 
formances are in every way worthy 
of their surroundings. The editor of 
the series, Cesare Valabrega, has 
brought to light and to life works of 
striking originality, power, and fresh- 
ness. Volume J (RCA Italiana ML- 
40000) moves from Gregorian chant 
to the oratorios of Carissimi; Vol- 
ume II (ML-40001) from the early 
Florentine operas to the instrumen- 
tal music of Corelli; Volume III 
(ML-40002) from Alessandro Scar- 
lati to Vivaldi; Volume IV will 
carry the story toward the present., 
It would be possible to write al- 
most endlessly of the delights and 
revelations of these albums: a jolly 
fishermen's chorus by one Loreto 
Vittori (1588-1670); a beautiful set- 
ting by Monteverdi of the verse “I 
am black but comely" from the 


biblical Song of Solomon; the serene 


five-voiced Miserere by Allegri, which 
Mozart copied from memory on a 
famous occasion in St. Peter's; à 
brilliant trumpet showpiece by Stra- 
della; a duet by an early seventeenth- 
century composer named Leonardc 
Vinci, which is likened, not without 
reason, to ‘certain future pages ol 
Don Giovanni” in structure; breadth, 
and expressiveness. 

The great lack in the project i: 
textual rather than musical, for the 
explanatory notes in the brochures 
are translated badly and the words ol 
the songs and arias are not trans- 
lated at all. Nevertheless, the musi- 
cal panorama of these albums i: 
vast and rewarding, so much so that 
it seems unjust to confine it to the 
limited circulation of the leather- 
bindings market. 


e 
Record Reviews 
eee 
Berlioz: Harold in Italy 
Colin Davis conducting Philharmonia 
Orchestra, with Yehudi Menuhin, viola; 
Angel S-36123 (stereo) and 36123 
Since Paganini himself used to dou- 
ble on the viola and Mozart re: 
garded the instrument as his favorite 
while playing string quartets, it may 
be no surprise to find a violinist as 


renowned as Yehudi Menuhin tem- 
porarily turning violist. Berlioz’s 


Harold in Italy, which is Byron’s 


Childe Harold? s Pilgrimage in music, is 


.** 





a symphony with a viola obbligato 
— the viola binds it together but 
does not dominate it. Menuhin’s 
darkly gleaming tones weave beauti- 
fully into the symphonic fabric; 
whether by reason of his playing or 
of Colin Davis’ skilled and decisive 
conducting, the recording sets forth 
the work in all its romantic grandeur 
and nobility. 


Borodin: String Quartet No. 2 in D 
Shostakovich: String Quartet No. 8, 
Opus 110 

The Borodin Quartet (Rostislav Dubin- 
sky and Jaroslav Alexandrov, violins; 
Dmitry Shebalin, viola; Valentin Ber- 
linsky, cello); London CS-6338 (stereo) 
and CM-9338 

Although this Russian quartet bears 
the name of a famous Russian nine- 
teenth-century composer, it seems 
most at home in the taut and driving 
Quartet No. 8 of Dimitri Shostako- 
vich. This music, written in 1960, 
avowedly reflects World War II, 
echoing not only its emotions and its 
tensions but even its sounds, as wit- 
ness the drone of airplanes and ex- 
plosions of gunfire. It is a compact, 
powerful, and moving work, and is 
presented with brilliant virtuosity. 
Borodin’s melodic and romantic 
quartet, with its famous Notturno 
third movement, gets a genial and 
lush-sounding performance. ‘This is 
one way to play it, certainly; but an- 
other, and even more effective, way 
is with more refinement and less 
vibrato. 


_ Gottschalk: Symphony “A Night in the 


Tropics”; Grand Tarantelle for Piano 
and Orchestra (arr. Kay) 
Gould: Latin-American Symphonette 


Maurice Abravanel conducting Utah 
Symphony Orchestra, with Reid Nibley, 
pianist; Vanguard VSD-2741 (stereo) 
and VRS-1103 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk was an 
American composer who was born 
in New Orleans in 1829 and died 


"while on a tour of Brazil in 1869. In 


his short lifetime he established a 
name as a concert pianist, especially 


in Europe, and also as a composer 


with a flair for colorful melody. His 
*Night in the Tropics," composed in 
Guadeloupe in 1859, is a rambling 
set of dances and folk tunes rather 


. than a *'symphony;" and the form in 


which it 1s heard here is a free recon- 
struction of alost original. However, 
the music is lively and diverting, as 
is another Gottschalk piece, the 
Grand "Tarantelle for Piano and 


um. 


Orchestra. Reid Nibley, the piano 
soloist, is a bit on the dull side; one 
imagines that Gottschalk himself 
brought the work off with more of a 
flourish. Morton Gould’s Latin- 
American Symphonette is in keeping 
with the festive mood of the rest of 
the record. 


Haydn: Symphonies No. 48 in C, **Maria 
Theresia," and No. 4 in D; Overture to 
*T'Infedelta delusa” 

Max Goberman conducting Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra; Library of Recorded 
Masterpieces HS-10 (stereo or mon- 
aural) 

The loss to music of the late Max 
Goberman is made to seem doubly 
keen by a record like this one. Go- 
berman was not only the organizer 
and guiding hand of the Library of 
Recorded Music’s project of record- 
ing the complete Haydn symphonies, 
but its musical conductor as well. 
And he approached a Haydn score 
with a briskness and bounce that 
made his performances delightful 
to the ear and exhilarating to the 
mind. The Maria Theresia sym- 
phony, one of Haydn’s most festive 
and exciting works, is vivid evidence 
of Goberman’s musical exuberance, 
taste, and intelligence. One hopes 
that efforts will be made to carry 
on with Goberman’s important proj- 
ect, but conductors of similar skill, 
vigor, and purposefulness are hard 
to come by. 


Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex 


Igor Stravinsky conducting Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Opera Society of Wash- 
ington, with Shirley Verrett, soprano; 
George Shirley, tenor; Donald Gramm, 
bass; John Westbrook, narrator; and 
others; Columbia MS-6472 (stereo) and 
ML-5872 

For this brilliant recording of his 
opera-oratorio, with a text by Jean 
Cocteau based on Sophocles, Igor 
Stravinsky serves not only as conduc- 
tor but also as program-note anno- 
tator. In fact, he even takes a turn 
at criticism, announcing that, after 
thirty-five years, he detests ‘“‘the 
speaker device, that disturbing series 
of interruptions.” As if to justify this 
remark, the narrator in the record- 
ing delivers his speeches in a par- 
ticularly stiff and pompous fashion, 
quite out of keeping with the strong 
but supple rhythms and terse, pow- 
erful melodies of Stravinsky’s score. 
Oedipus Rex may not be especially 
Sophoclean, and it seems a long way 
from Cocteau, whose original French 





was recast into Latin, but it is un- 
mistakably Stravinsky, and it bursts 
forth with almost barbaric splendor 
in this surging performance. The 
musical text is presented in Latin, 
the spoken narration, unfortunately, 
in English. 


Italy’s Immortal Tito Schipa 


Tito Schipa, tenor, with orchestra con- 
ducted by Dino Olwieri; Capitol T- 
10337 (monaural only) 

Although the title might suggest 
otherwise, Tito Schipa is still alive; 
indeed, at the age of seventy-four 
he still sings in public occasionally. 
These Italian popular songs, how- 
ever, were recorded some years 
back (apparently in Milan during 
World War II) and have never 
been released here previously. Their 
musical value is scant, the more sub- 
stantial numbers including such 
items as “Luna marinara,” ‘‘Serenata a 
Surriento, and ** Addio mia bella Nap- 
oli. But Schipa probably never 
sang a song badly in his hfe, how- 
ever trite it may have been. To his 
enormous musical skills — supple 
phrasing, floating tone production, 
faultless diction — he added a Medi- 
terranean warmth and sensuousness 
lacking in most of today's tenors. 
This record is slight and sentimen- 
tal, but it also contains singing that 
is extraordinarily beautiful. 


The Popular Musie of Leonard Bern- 
stein 

Roberta Peters, soprano, and Alfred 
Drake, baritone, with the Ray Charles 
Singers and Enoch Light and hus Or- 
chestra; Command RS 855SD_ (stereo) 
and RS 33-855 

Leonard Bernstein the Philharmonic 
conductor and Leonard Bernstein 
the Broadway show composer have 
in common individuality, musical 
flair, and the power to compel atten- 
tion. This record sets forth some of 
Bernstein’s best songs from West Side 
Story, On the Town, Wonderful Town, 
and Candide in stereo arrangements 
that are sumptuous yet tasteful. 
Thanks to Miss Peters, a Metropoli- 
tan Opera star, and Mr. Drake, one 
of Broadway’s better singers, the 
vocal quality is far higher than that 
of the ordinary show-tune album. 
Listening to Miss Peters’ enchanting 
account of the lilting *I Feel Pretty" 
from West Side Story, one is reminded 
that popular composers, no less 
than symphonic conductors, are very 
much in the hands of their perform- 
ers. 
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time, the answer is yes. But 250,000 times each year across this coun- 


try, the answer is a heartbreaking, fearful no. ` 


Why does something go wrong when these tiny bodies are being formed? Why is a 


seriously defective child born to one out of every ten American families? 


Can more of these children be helped with present medical knowledge? 


What more must we know to prevent this from happening to babies not yet born? 


Answers to these questions are being sought in nationwide programs supported by 
your contributions to The National Foundation-March of Dimes—the largest single 
source of private support for birth defects research and care in history. These answers 
will help prevent birth defects, a problem which concerns every family everywhere. 


The National Foundation— March of Dimes 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Founder 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Ta director of the Agassiz Museum in Cam- 


bridge, Dr. Thomas Barbour, six foot six and 
broad in proportion, with his great head of silver 
curls, was crossing the Harvard Yard in the com- 
pany of President Lowell. ‘‘The place has góne to 
hell? said Dr. Barbour. ‘‘Lost all its characters. 
Shaler is gone and Albert Bushnell Hart and 


Irving Babbitt and —" “Tom,” interrupted the 


President, ‘when did you last look at yourself in 
the mirror?" ; | 

Harvard has always had its characters, some as 
ruddy as Tom Barbour, others shedding their light 
as resplendently as Kittredge, Whitehead, or Wil- 
lam James, and still others of a quieter mien. 
laken together they have composed a faculty 
second to none in American education. 

The sovereignty of the various departments rises 
and falls: Philosophy when it numbered James, 


Royce, Palmer, Munsterberg, Santayana, and 


young Ralph Barton Perry was pre-eminent. 
English in the 1920s when it numbered Kittredge, 
Dean Briggs, Bliss Perry, John Livingston Lowes, 
Copeland, and Robinson provided a galaxy that 
outshone any other in the English-speaking world. 
When the. great oaks in a department go down, 
there can be no swift replacement, but it has been 
Harvard's good fortune — and good management 
— that its leadership, especially in the humanities, 
has passed from field to field. 

In this magazine in 1935, Edwin R. Embree, 
then head of the Rosenwald Fund, made an ap- 
praisal of American universities, department by 
department; and of the twenty-four departments 
he enumerated, Harvard was ranked first-rate 
in twenty-two. He went on to rate the eminence 
of other universities in this order: Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, California, Yale, Michigan, 
Cornell, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota. Were such a ranking attempted to- 
day, Harvard would still lead, but by a narrower 
margin. The second choice would be the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley because of its pre- 
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eminence in the sciences, and the third place 


. would be a toss-up between Yale, Princeton, and 


Michigan. Stanford would almost certainly rate 
in the first ten, and one would question what to do 
with specialists like Cal Tech and M.LT. ` 

In 1869 President Eliot began the transforma- 
tion of our oldest college into America’s first uni- 
versity; Harvard has retained that primacy ever 
since, and in the long run the country has come to 
look upon it as an institution to be proud of, and as 
one to criticize at the slightest provocation. I 
remember the howl that went up when, in Presi- 
dent Lowell’s administration, the rumor was 
reported at the Boston Statehouse that there was 
a quota for Jewish students in Gambridge. I re- 
member when I was an overseer under President 
Conant the resentment of conservative alumni at 
the extent to which Keynesian economics was 
being taught in Harvard classrooms, and again the 
headlines during the McCarthy era with which the 
Chicago Tribune charged that the Harvard faculty 
was a hotbed of Communism. ‘Time restores the 
balance in such things. 

Last fall there were two uproars reaching far 
beyond the Yard. The first was provoked by a 
couple of young faculty members who months ago, 
engaged ostensibly in research, began testing the 


_ effect of hallucination drugs on their students. The 


administration, wary of infringing on academic 
freedom, warned that the experiments must be 
confined to graduate students. When it was 
proved that undergraduates were also being dosed, 
the researchers were fired. The second uproar 
was over the sexual behavior of the undergrad- 
uates, a matter of deep concern on every campus 
in the country. Harvard has no social center, and 
girls-are permitted to visit in the dormitories or 
houses in the afternoons and on Saturdays. The 
bedrooms are inevitably used for entertaining, 
and the question is to what degree for intercourse; 
a dean and a psychiatrist say to an alarming ex- 
tent; the housemasters and undergraduates say 
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the reports are exaggerated. Since the incidence 
ofethose having premarital relations between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-two is rising the 
country over, it would be curious if Harvard were 
exempt. Ruling the bedrooms out of bounds 
would have little effect on the compulsive, who 
have usually found a way; it would help to pro- 
tect the inexperienced and the unsure. Super- 
vision at this age is difficult enough when the girl 
lives at home; when she is mature enough for col- 
lege she must be trusted to set her own standards. 


THE GENTLE BEGGAR 


Harvard because of its eminence will be blamed 
almost as often as it is praised, and not least by 
its alumni. The relations between the alumni and 
the college office, if uncultivated, can quickly de- 
generate into a battle of letters: letters from the 
university on the one hand, asking for funds, and 
from irate or heartbroken fathers on the other, 
demanding to know why their sons were not ad- 
mitted. In these and other sensitive issues Harvard 
has had for the past thirty-five years a rare and 
skillful conciliator in the person of Davin McConp. 
Dave, who graduated in 1921, is a poet and essay- 
ist with an ear for the gleaming quotation and a 
veneration for all that Harvard stands for. Since 
1926, at the rate of a million words a year, he 
has been writing to the members of the alumni 
who have been contributing to the Harvard 
Fund, of which he was the director. His gift 
for friendship, his wit and kindliness have in- 
formed his prose and made him one of the most 
affectionately known men in the university's his- 
tory. It is quite impossible to estimate how many 
millions of dollars he coaxed into the treasury by 
his gentle, individual pressure. But by his example 
and in his *language of request,” he established a 
new relationship in alumni affairs. 

The cream, the witticisms, and solid substance 
of David's writing about Harvard have been hand- 
somely bound up in his new book, IN SIGHT OF 
SEVER (Harvard University Press, $5.95). The 
book opens with a series of thumbnail portraits, 
and the best of them, so appreciative of man to 
man, are of Copey at Walpole, of Bliss Perry, 
and of Robert Frost as he sat for his portrait. 
The profile of President Lowell is the fairest, salti- 
est summing-up I have ever read, and the eulogy 
to David Little, a Harvard housemaster, has in ita 
quotation from George Herbert Palmer which 
applies equally to McCord: “Why should Har- 
vard University pay me for doing what I would 
gladly pay to be allowed to do?" There are longer 
chronicles of the Harvard Tercentenary and of 
Radcliffe College, and vignettes of Cambridge 
after dark, of which **Celestial is the beauty. The 
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best are the short essays which he addressed to the 


alumni at the conclusion of his career, essays which 
‘hold the warmth of his rooms in Wadsworth 


House, his reminders of what a great university 
must be, his reaching out across time and space to 
those who treasure the humanities as he does and 
wish to keep them fortified. 


CIRCUS IN SPAIN 


It is rare to find a circus novel which sounds as 
if it had been written by one of the troupe. LOVE, 
LET ME NOT HUNGER (Doubleday, $4.75) by PAUL 
GALLICO is such a one, the highly professional, 
engrossing story of a little British traveling circus 
which attempts a tour in Spain where there is no 
television, and goes on the rocks. 

Sam Marvel, the owner, in a tattersall waistcoat 
and a brown bowler hat, takes the gamble after 
watching his receipts decline season after season, 
and after hearing that there has been no British 
circus on the Continent for over forty years: 
He wil cut his troupe down to those who can 
double in brass. And as he does so we are drawn to 
the principals: Marvel himself, who is as tough as 
rawhide; Toby Walters, the equestrian star, with 
his gleaming black hair and superb body; Jackdaw 
Williams, the biggest of the clowns, with his tame 
crow, and Rose, the redheaded waif who shares 
his caravan; Janos, the Hungarian dwarf; and old 
Mr. Albert, who cares for the animals and whose 
special love 3s Judy, the lone elephant. 

All goes well until they play the little town of 
Zalano in the furnace heat of July. Midway in the 
performance the tent boss and his Spanish helpers 
are alarmed by the ominous electric storm that is 
building up, and word is passed to Marvel to cut 
the acts. The audience gets out in time, but what 
the wind, hailstones, and lightning do to the big 
top is appalling. The tour is canceled, a skeleton 
crew is left to care for the animals and caravans, 
and Marvel takes his troupe back to England to 
collect the insurance. 

There are scenes in this story Goya might have 
painted: the blazing, sweating frenzy of the circus 
as Mr. Albert tumbles into the clowns? act just 
before the storm hits; more tender, the picture of 
Mr. Albert being protected by the crouching ele- 
phant when the hailstones hit; more dramatic, Mr. 
Albert’s appeal to the grotesque Marquesa de 
Pozoblanco to save them all from starving. 


THE BREAST-BEATER 


In 1947 Epna FERBER and George Kaufman, 
who had collaborated in the writing of many 
successful plays, were discussing her proposal to 
do a new one about some refugees in New York 
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City. “Terrible,” George said. “Why terrible?” 
**You're always breast-beating about something." 
And with surgical accuracy her friend put his 
finger on that characteristic which is at once the 
strength and weakness of Miss Ferber's second 
volume of reminiscence, A KIND OF MAGIC (Dou- 
bleday, $5.75). This is the sequel to A Peculiar 
Treasure, her first venture into autobiography, 
which was published in 1939 and on the proceeds of 
which she built her fieldstone dream house not far 
from Westport. Hers is a story notably American, 
and she tells it with a fierce, sensitive intensity. 
Her valiant mother, Julia Ferber, wore’ the 
pants of the family after the ineffectual father lost 


‘his eyesight; she kept shop in Appleton, Wisconsin, 


and gave her two daughters their chance. Edna’s 
marks in high school were low, but she had the 
gift of words, and four years as a reporter on the 
Appleton Crescent and then the Milwaukee Journal 
and the pressure of “‘a lively liberal tough news- 
paper city room" taught her more than college 
could have about human nature. For the fifty 
plus years thereafter she has supported herself 
as a writer — one of the two hundred and fifty 
professionals in the United States who are able to 
do so, as she reminds us — and her big characters 
(Cap’n Andy, Magnolia, Gaylord Ravenal, and 
Julie in Show Boat; Selina Peake and Dirk in So 
Big; Clio and Clint in Saratoga Trunk, and Yancey 
Cravat and Sabra in Cimarron) stand right up there 
with Scarlet in Gone With the Wind. Her pride in 
her work is disarming because she acknowledges 
as all honest writers do that her books are not as 
good as what she saw in her mind. 

What I have most enjoyed in A Kind of Magic 
are the many pages given to. the building and set- 
tlement on Treasure Hill; the portraits of her 
mother, George Kaufman, and Louis Bromfield; 
her evaluation of the four men in her life she most 
esteemed — Theodore Roosevelt, FDR, Robert 
La Follette, and William Allen White; the poi- 
gnant little sketch of Gunther Hollander; her love 
for the theater, and her self-analysis before squar- 
ing away on a new job. But the lady doth pro- 
test too much when she speaks, repeatedly, about 
the discipline and ordeal of her writing; she 
is vulnerable in her private civil war with Texas, 
and her criticism of contemporary women is 


more accurate than that of “the gilded youth.” ` 


This is some of the breast-beating, and I must add 
the further cavil that the book has been inade- 
quately proofread. In a space of five pages there 
are two howlers. It was not Hitler, but a French 
general who made the remark which Churchill 
picked up in Ottawa that England would have her 
neck wrung like.a chicken’s; and Miss Ferber’s 
statement that “North Americans do a lot of 
shooting in the movie Westerns but not much 


otherwise as a sport" is plain silly. In her native 
state of Michigan alone there- were four hundred 
thousand deer hunters last fall, and they bagged 
something over one hundred thousand deer. 
Finally, since so much in the book is quotable, it 
is inexcusable not to have had an index. | 


A SCOT ON MADISON AVENUE 


Speaking at Williamsburg two years ago, 
Arnold Toynbee remarked that “the destiny of 
our Western civilization turns on the issue of our 
struggle with all that Madison Avenue stands 
for.’ To some of us that seemed a surprisingly 
heavy indictment, and I am glad that Davip 
OciLvy, head of New York's most audacious adver- 
tising agency, rose to the challenge in his forthright 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ADVERTISING MAN (Atheneum, 
$4.95). Ogilvy is a Scot who, on coming down 
from Oxford, began his career as a chef in the- 
Hotel Majestic, then sold kitchen stoves in London 
and Scotland, and then gravitated to Princeton 
to become a junior pollster under George Gallup. 
In 1948 when he set up his own agency on a shoe- 
string, he listed the five clients he wanted most: 
General Foods, Bristol-Myers, Campbell’s Soup, 
Lever Brothers, and Shell. He has them all today, 
and others, to a total billing of fifty-five million dol- 
lars a year, and the eye-patched Man in the Hath- 
away Shirt, the Nest Egg, and Commander White- 
head of Schweppes are three of his many, canny 
campaigns. When he took over the “Come to 
Britain" advertising, the United States tourist- 
expenditures in Britain tripled. 

It is refreshing that a man so exhilarated with 
success should be so candid. He has the Scot's 
impudence in making his presentations attractive 
and a pithy way of saying things. The early chap- 
ters about his cooking in Paris and his capture 
of the first accounts in New York are great fun 
for all, and even later; when he lays down the law 
for executives, his humor and insight speak to the 
general reader, too. Here are some samples I 


have picked at random: 


The consumer isn't a moron; she is your wife. 


If you don't think the product is good, you have no 
business to be advertising it. 


I wil not allow my staff to be bullied by tyrants, 
and I will not run a campaign dictated by a client 
unless I believe in its basic soundness. 


I am angered to the point of violence by the com- 
mercial interruption of programs. Are the men who 
‘own the television stations so greedy that they can- 
not resist such intrusive affronts? —— 


I have a vested interest in the survival of Madison 
Avenue, and I doubt whether it can survive without 
drastic reform. 
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Reader’s Choice 
sy WILLIAM BARRETT 


THE ATLANTIC 


Pollsters and sociologists continue 
to run us through their computers 
like so much limp laundry through 
a washing machine. The spots may 
not wash off, but we don’t seem 
to mind the going over, for we 
keep on lavishing money and en- 
couragement upon our behavioral 
Scientists. THE MCLANDRESS DIMEN- 
ston by Mark ErrnNAY (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.75) is not only an engag- 
ing spoof on this national addiction 
for reducing personality to an IBM 
card, but a satire of some prominent 
people and institutions that, because 
it names names, may draw a few 
drops of blood in high places. 

Dr. Herschel McLandress is a 
fictitious professor at the Harvard 
Medical School whose chief claim to 
fame is the invention of “the Mc- 
Landress Coefficient? (abbreviated 
McL-C and pronounced mack-el-see), 
which measures the average time an 
individual can keep his thoughts on 
any object other than himself. The 
measurement thus provides an index 
of the individual's absorption in his 
own personality. The various Mc- 
Landress ratings of current celebri- 
ties are going to raise eyebrows and 
questions. Forty-five seconds for 
Governor Rockefeller, even his po- 
litical foes might admit, would seem 
to be unnecessarily harsh, especially 
in comparison with the three min- 
utes allotted Elizabeth Taylor, which 
would seem to be overgenerous in 
any case. Of course, tbe ratings 
sometimes have to be weighted by 
non-numerical factors. General de 
Gaulle, for example, when first 
tested achieved a mighty span of 
seven and a half hours; however, 
when it was pointed out that every 
time he spoke of France he was 
really thinking of Charles de Gaulle, 
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this rating dropped to only a minute 
and a half. « 

Perhaps Dr. McLandress’ greatest 
triumph was that bold stroke of 
common sense by which he pro- 
duced the fully automated State De- 
partment. Foreign policy is devised 
by coordinating different points of 
view, and special officials have to be 
assigned the job of coordination; 
but then the coordinators them- 
selves have to be coordinated, so 
that the bureaucratic pileup mounts 
and mounts. Dr. McLandress cut 
the Gordian knot by simply feeding 
all the points of view to a computer, 
which turned out a foreign policy |: 
just as good — that is, Just as bal- 
anced, self-canceling, and vacuously 


moderate — as it was under the old 


system, but at a tremendous saving 
in personnel. 

Mark Epernay is a pseudonym, 
and rumor has it that the real author 
is John Kenneth Galbraith. But the 
McLandress ratings do not follow a 
pattern strictly consistent with Mr. 
Galbraith's own tastes in politics or 
public personalities. Indeed, Dr. 
McLandress slates Mr. Galbraith 
with a rating of one minute, fifteen 
seconds — far short of Elizabeth 
Taylor's three minutes, and abys- 
mally below the impressive three 
hours and twenty-five minutes of 


not been exactly an idol of New|;: 
Frontier politicians). Or are these |i 
few wanton ratings merely camou- | 
flage to throw the reader off the 
scent of the real author? 
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DIVIDED FAMILIES 


ACOSTA STAR Leumit iant 


As the great splash made by 
Günter Grass’s The Tin Drum begins 
to subside we catch a glimpse of 
other writers who have participated 
with him in the current resurgence 
of German letters. Hernricu Borr's 
BILLIARDS AT HALF-PAST NINE was 
published here in 1962 and got 
good critical notices, but it never 
reached the wider public it deserved. |: 
A reissue (McGraw-Hill, $2.65) of]; 
this suspenseful and powerful re-|i: 
membrance of life under the Nazis|: 
provides an opportunity for those 
of us who missed it to make the ac- 
quaintance of a truly impressive 
talent. 

Unlike Grass who experienced 
Nazism only as a child and boy, 
Böll was old enough to serve in|: 
World War II, in which he was}; 
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MO LER YELL, 


The final volume in 
one of the towering 
works of the 
Twentieth Century ^ 


Paul Tillich’s 
SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY 


Volume HI 


Here is the capstone of 
Tillich’s great theological 
system — a reinterpreta- 
tion of the Christian 
faith for our time. In this 
last volume, the profound, 
dynamic quality of his 
philosophy is revealed in 
his concern with the sym- 
bols of the Divine Spirit 
and the Kingdom of God. 


Rich in wisdom, this book 
will stimulate anew the 
many thousands who read 
the earlier volumes; once 
again they will explore 
with Tillich “the infinite 
seriousness of the ques- 


‘tion of the meaning of 


our life.” Index. $6.95 


Also available: 
Volume I, $5.50 
Volume I, $4.50 


At your bookstore 
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A year or so ago, a first novel 
called "Learner's Permit" was pub- 
lished and received quite unusual 
acclaim. Most of the country's lead- 
ing reviewers hailed the author, 
Laurence Lafore, for his remarkable 
combination of humor and story- 
telling ability. 

All too often a first novel is fol- 
lowed by a disappointing second, 

| perhaps a dismal third, and then 
sometimes silence. This is not, I am 
happy to report, the case with Lau- 
rence Lafore, whose brilliant second 
novel, “The Devil's Chapel,” is just 
published. 

The qualities that made Lafore’s 
first book so good are present in this 
one, too. There is the same quietly 
deceptive story-telling—at first tran- 
quil and faintly humorous, acceler- 
ating to a climax that is both funny 
and horrid, a difficult trick for any 
writer. 

Unfortunately, it’s impossible to 
give any plot synopsis of “The 
Devil’s Chapel” without giving away 
the secret—one that is virtually guar- 
anteed to stand the reader on his ear. 
All I can say without breaking the 
rules is that this novels engaging 
hero is surrounded by the most fan- 

-  tastic collection of supporting char- 
acters I have ever encountered in 
fiction, and that includes “Alice in 
Wonderland,” 

In the world of books, where 
thousands of new titles are pub- 
lished each year, a worthy but slow 
writer can be too easily forgotten, 
which is one reason I’m happy that 
Laurence Lafore has written a new 
novel so soon. The primary reason 
for joy, though, is “The Devil’s 


Chapel” itself. 
AL Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 





( Advertisement ) 
| 
| 
i 


Some acute readers may be familiar 
with this column, which has ap- 
peared in Another Magazine for 
some years. It will continue to run 
in that magazine, and will also ap- 
pear each month in this space. It is 
sponsored by Doubleday & Compa- 
ny, Inc., publishers of “The Devil’s 

. d ($4.50), by Laurence La- 
ore. 





prehension of the Hitler years, 
less fantastically imaginative than 
Grass’s, is more profound and adult. 
Much of his own personal experience 
seems to have gone into his enigmatic 
and tormented hero, Robert Faeh- 
mel, who, though a resolute anti- 
Nazi, could not escape being drafted 
into the Army during the war and 
being assigned as captain of a dem- 
olition squad. 

An architect trained to build, 
Faehmel was taught by the war to 
destroy. This destruction acquired 
a baleful and nihilistic fascination 
for him, for, at least, it provided a 
violent outlet for all the frustration 
and despair he felt under Hitler. 
Following the scorched-earth policy 
of the German retreat, Robert blew 
up an abbey, the architectural mas- 
terpiece built years before by his 
father. Destruction of the abbey 
served no military purpose, and 
even now Robert cannot tell why 
he did it, except perhaps as a violent 
gesture of farewell to all the past, 
both good and bad. Into the new 
life he seeks to create for himself he 
tries to bring order by means of a 
rigorous schedule that includes a 
game of billiards every day at half 
past nine. 

But the past returns in the person 
of an old schoolmaster and former 
Nazi. Bit by bit the curtain is rolled 
back on the sufferings of the Faeh- 
mel family: Robert’s brother, Otto, 
had become a Nazi and virtually 
held his own kin in captivity; the 
mother had been driven into a sana- 
torium; the father turned into a 
garrulous old man rambling on 
about the good old times before the 
Nazis came. Bóll tells his story both 
forward and backward, disclosing 
just enough at each step to maintain 
a heavy and oppressive suspense. 
With Otto kiled on the Russian 
front, the shattered remnants of the 
Faehmel family draw together hope- 
fully at the end toward some re- 
demption of the tragic past. And 
this novel itself, both for its literary 
power and the depth of its humanity, 
is one of the most hopeful things 
that has come out of Germany since 
the war. 


The family dissension in CAREFUL, 
HE MIGHT HEAR YOU by SUMNER 
Locke Errurorr (Harper & Row, 
$4.95) is no more than a squabble of 
aunts over the guardianship of an 
orphaned nephew, yet it too provides 
a deep and touching picture of the 
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intricate hostilities of those who 
ought to be, but are not, nearest 
and dearest. For a first novel (Mr. 
Elliott has previously written plays) 
the grasp of the fictional medium is 
astonishing. The style is graceful 
and supple; Mr. Elliott’s ear for 
dialogue is impeccable, and he*skill- 
fully shifts perspectives from charac- 
ter to character without the least 
hitch or strain to the smooth pace of 
his narrative. 

The orphan has been nicknamed 
“P.S.” because he seems a postscript 
to the brief marriage of his carefree 
and bohemian mother, who died 
shortly after his birth. He is happy 
in the custody of kindly and provin- 
cial Aunt Lila in Australia. But sud- 
denly Aunt Vanessa, svelte and 
beautiful but also calculating and 
imperious, arrives from England 
with her “Pommy” (British) accent 
and schemes to get possession of the 
boy. After some lengthy and dra- 
matic legal maneuvers she triumphs; 
but it is P.S., who wants to stay with 
dowdy old Aunt Lila, who finally de- 
feats her. Remaining politely distant 
and elusive, imperceptively taunting, 
he wears down even her ironclad 
willfulness, and in the end she lets 
him go. 

The characterization throughout 
is rich and sure, as the story moves 
back and forth from the devious im- 
agination of the child to the troubled 
or self-deceived minds of the adults. 
Some of the aunts, like Vere and 
Agnes, are charming grotesques, but 
all are thoroughly human. Mr. El- 
liott writes with compassion for all of 
them, even the cold Vanessa, so that 
once we are sure she is not going to 
have the boy, we find her more to be 
pitied than hated. 


The Land family in Harvey 
SWADOS' THE WILL (World, $4.95) is 
a bleak bit of American Gothic, ec- 
centric before the world and seeth- 
ing with violence beneath the sur- 
face. The style of the novel, vigorous 
and stark, is a match for its subject, 
and Mr. Swados is unrelenting as he 
flails away at his story like a boxer 
crowding an opponent. The sus- 
pense is tight and well managed, 
dissolved at last only by a surprising 
ending, which is not at all a trick — 
the characters all happened to be 
looking the other way and never 
imagined the obvious possibility that 
would dash all their hopes. 

When father Land dies, the young- 
est of his sons, Ray, has already be- 


come an'odd recluse who never 
leaves the old house. The oldest son, 
Mel, has disappeared into parts un- 
known, having served time in many 
jails. The second son, Ralph, the 
supposedly normal one living an or- 
dinary life in the world, flies home 
fróm New York to take charge of 
affairs. But if Ralph is normal, at 
least as the world views normality, 
his nature is sullen, cold, and ambi- 
tious, and in some respects he is more 
evil than his brothers. The inherit- 
ance the three are struggling over is 
a fortune in slum real estate. It is 
dirty money and brings out all the 
dirt, in the brothers characters. 
Even Ray, the would-be saint, who 
has retired from the world in order 
to purify himself of its evils and who 
at first renounces his inheritance, 
turns out to have motives that are 
most suspect. The jailbird brother 
- is, in fact, the most honest of the 
three in frankly avowing his motives 
of revenge. 

With its tangle of motives and 
countermotives the story has enough 
impetus of its own without the over- 
rhetorical bits of sex and violence 
with which Mr. Swados whips it on. 
In straining after intensity he often 
substitutes melodrama for insight, 
and his characters, though complex, 
become rather inhuman puppet of 
passion. 


MASTER OF THE AIR 


Good animal stories which can 
delight both old and young readers 
are rarely come by. Itis difficult for 
an author to describe how the world 
looks to a nonhuman eye; too often 
the animal hero becomes subtly hu- 
manized, and is made, like a toy 
bear, cute and sentimentalized. RoB- 
ERT MURPHY'S THE PEREGRINE FAL- 
con (Houghton Mifflin, $4.00) hap- 
pily escapes such pitfalls. This story 
of the first year in the life of a golden 
hawk is told with such simple and 
austere fidelity to nature that it man- 
ages to be poetical without being 
gushing and carries the reader irre- 
sistibly along with the beautiful wild 
creature it celebrates. 

The adventures of Varda the hawk 
might not seem to be much by hu- 
man standards of plot. She learns to 
leave the nest, to fly, to hunt, and she 
threads her long and arduous passage 
from the Barren Fields of Canada 
through the Adirondacks to: Mary- 
land, and. finally on to an island off 
the Florida Keys. There is only one 


dramatic encounter with man, when 


she is caught and tamed by a falcon- 
er. Though the methods of falconry 
are fascinating, Mr. Murphy delib- 
erately subordinates them to the 
hawk's destiny as a free creature, 
lord of the air. Presently Varda.es- 
capes, and we see her at last ready to 
resume her flight north as spring re- 
turns, once more enclosed in the cy- 
cle of natural life to which she be- 
longs. 

As an experienced falconer, Mr. 
Murphy seems to be of two minds 
about his ancient and beloved sport. 
Perhaps he can reconcile them be- 
cause, as he says, the falcon is never 
really tamed, and the deepest thrill 
of falconry is the companionship of a 
truly wild thing. Still, if he had to 
choose, he seems to prefer the state 
of nature to domestication, for he 
leaves us greatly relieved that Varda 
has escaped the ways of man. We 
are sorry to see her go, but glad she 
has got back home. 


PASSION TO POSSESS 


A painting in a private apart- 
ment, surrounded by harmonious 
and beautiful furnishings, has a 
charm and intimacy that are lacking 
in the gaunt corridors of a museum. 
For this charm, GREAT PRIVATE COL- 
LECTIONS, edited by Douglas Cooper 
and with an introduction by Sir Ken- 
neth Clark (Macmillan, $25.00), 
stands out from all the other art 
books that adorned the bookstore 
shelves at Christmas. Beautifully 
printed and engraved, it not only 
provides a feast for the eyes but it 
also gratifies our lurking social snob- 
bery by giving us the run of the sa- 
lons.and sitting rooms of the rich and 
wellborn:. Museums we can visit 
whenever we choose; but to be in- 
vited, even vicariously, to Baron 
Rothschild’s home in Paris to see his 
Gainsborough hung above a Louis 
XIV cabinet at the foot of which 
stretches a Savonnerie rug is a treat 
that we are not likely to come E 
every day. 

: The great collectors are a curious 


: breed of mortal, and their motives 


for collecting have been many and 
varied. Sometimes the relationship 
between the collector and his objets 
has had almost the passion of sexual 
intimacy. Old Gulbenkian, the’ Ar- 
menian connoisseur, when asked to 
show his collection used to reply, 
“Would I admit a stranger to my 
harem?” A few collectors have ex- 
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pressed the wish that, as in the case 
of Sardanapalus and his wives, their 
collections be burned at their deaths. 
Often collectors have been animated 
by a genuine sporting instinct — 
the desire tô outwit their competi- 
tors and beat them to the spot where- 
some precious object has been hidden 
for centuries. 

Whatever the motives that led to 
them, the great collections take on a 
personal coloration from the collec- 
tor; and one of the delights of this 
book i is that the reader can play so- 
cial spy and make comparisons. 
Why has Governor Rockefeller, for 
example, collected primitive and 
twentieth-century art, two fields that 
would seem to be worlds apart? 
Well, the primitive art includes 
many pre-Columbian objects, which. 
reflect the interest in Latin America 
that launched him on a political ca- 
reer; and the moderns include Amer- 
ican abstract expressionists, a fitting , 
interest for a liberal politician who 
would keep abreast of the latest cur- 
rents in his own country. : 

In Baron Rothschild’s collection 
it seems natural that so many of his: 
objets d'art should come from royal. 
houses since his own family had 
long and intimate dealings with- 
the European monarchs. However, . 
when the collection of California 
billionaire J. Paul Getty shows a 
similar provenance, it merely looks. 
like ostentatious wealth doing a bit’ 
of social climbing. And Mr. Getty 
himself seems suspiciously sensitive’ 
on the issue, protesting that in all 
instances he wanted the objects first, ’ 
and only afterward did he find out 
that they had once been the posses- 
sion of some royal house. 

Though collectors may seem selfish ` 
in jealously guarding their master- 
pieces to themselves, the public- 
stands in their debt for setting stan- - 
dards of taste and refinement that. 
keep the art dealers and museum 
directors on their toes. Moreover, 
most collections eventually find their 
way into museums. The art of the 
whole world is now everywhere ac- 
cessible to scholars; there are no 
hidden masterpieces in any private © 
collection that would reverse our 
estimate of an old master or alter our. 
understanding of any period in the 
history of art. As sumptuously varied . 
and surprising as many of the objects 
here represented are, they only rein- 
force the enthusiasms and tastes we 
already bring with us from thé 
museums. 
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Qi Based on Dr. Goddard's 
Own diaries and secret 
^. . papers: the. definitive 
portrait of the shy, stubborn. 
"^ visionary” who invented 
ithe modern. rocket and 
“plunged a reluctant world 
into the Space Age. 


“This High Man 


A .. The Life of Robert Goddard 
"ly, o. By MILTON LEHMAN 
; 5 A Wlustrated with photographs 


.and diagrams. Foreword 
. by. Charles A. Lindbergh 


$6.50, now at your bookstore 
- FARRAR, STRAUS & COMPANY 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Dull biographies can.have all sorts 


| of obscure scholarly merits, but good 


biographies always have the same 


‘merits — an able author and an in- 


‘teresting subject. 
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HESKETH PEAR- 
SON’S HENRY OF NAVARRE (Harper 
& Row, $4.95) has both. Mr. Pear- 
son has no really new information 
about Navarre; he draws no modern 
political parallels; he does no psy- 
chiatric burrowing, and his esti- 
mate of the merits of the religious 
wars that disrupted sixteenth-cen- 
tury France can be gauged from one 
sentence. Henry, he reports, was 
bothered by “a series of papal Bulls, 
anathemas and whatnot.” Mr. Pear- 
son is like the man who collars a 
friend on the street, shouting, ‘‘I’ve 
found the most extraordinary fellow, 
come and meet him at once.” In 
this case, he is determined to intro- 
duce one of the most likable rulers in 
history, a civilized monarch holding 
his own among what his biographer 
considers a gaggle of savages. 
Henry’s courtiers were, indeed, no 
better than people today and some- 
times worse. One nobleman, de- 
tected in a regicidal plot, blamed it 
all on a person who “showed me a 
waxen figure which had spoken 
and announced the King’s death." 
The nature of Henry’s associates 


‘does not prevent Mr. Pearson from 


‘writing of them with the same terse, 
‘sparkling directness that he lavishes 


‘on Navarre, who needs it less. 


The 
last Valois Mr. Pearson describes as 
**too fond of boys to beget any.’ 

Mr. Pearson’s sly, rapier-sharp 
jabs at human folly are a good deal 


more effective than the outright 


satire undertaken by PIERRE BOULLE 
in PLANETS OF THE APES (Vanguard, 
$4.50). This novel is respectably de- 
scended from Swift on one side and 
Verne on the other, and describes a 
future space voyage to a planet on 
which chimpanzees, orangutans, and 
gorillas operate a civilization much 
like our own, while humans are 
mere brainless wild animals. There 
are any number of ethical and politi- 
cal inferences to be drawn from this 
situation, and Mr. Boulle, in his 
anxiety to leave every line of thought 
open to the reader, has refrained 


Ww from following any particular line 
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himself. As a result, the book is 
clever but never dramatic. 

Bernard Taper’s biography of 
BALANCHINE (Harper & Row, $8.95) 
is so comprehensive and so thickly. 
illustrated that it becomes a sound 
history of ballet from 1914 to the 
present, as well as a study of a Great 
choreographer. 

BOOK OF THE HOPI (Viking, $10. 00) : 
is a curious medley of Indian myth 
and modern fact, assembled by 
Frank Waters with the help of Os- 
wald White Bear Fredericks. It is 
clear that Mr. Fredericks persuaded 
older members of the Hopi group to 
tell their religious beliefs, their leg- 
ends, and their version of Hopi 
history, which is highly (and rightly) 
unflattering to the United States 
government. What is not always 
clear in this process is where the 
Hopis begin and end in the sections 
devoted to recent and real events. 
Mr. Waters has become so immersed 
in Hopi culture and so attracted by 
gentle, peaceful Hopi religion that 
he is inclined to agree with the Indi- 
ans that a world converted to their - 
faith would be a great improvement. 
Given Mr. Waters’ enthusiasm, it is 
not always certain whether he is 
quoting Hopi opinion or reporting 
what he has actually observed. This 
is a strange, fascinating, touching 
portrait of a people whose moral 
courage, once its principles of op- 
eration are understood, is deeply im- 
pressive. The Hopi drawings are 
particularly striking. 

Francis STEEGMULLER is thor- 
oughly at home in French literature, 
and he has a fine story to tell in the 
life of APOLLINAIRE (Farrar, Straus, 
$6.50), who was Guglielmo de Kos- 
trowitsky, father unknown. The 
Italian-born son of a Polish adven- 
turess, Guglielmo turned himself into 
Guillaume Apollinaire, became a 
poet, art critic, friend of Picasso’s, 
lover of Marie Laurencin, and a 
power in the experimental, icono- 
clastic, exciting’ literary world of 
Paris before the First World War. 
When the fighting started, he be- 
came an energetically belligerent 
French soldier and citizen until in- 
fluenza killed him at the age of 
thirty-eight, a few days before the 
armistice. He left a few beautiful 
poems, a lot of art criticism dis- 
tinguished for. enthusiasm rather 
than perception, the word “surreal- 
ism," .and a stimulus to the wit and 
imagination of his contemporaries 
that has not yet spent itself. 
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Why fly to South America 
when the crowd is headed for Europe? 


(That's one reason. The Chilean-Argentine Lakes are another.) 





Osorno volcano rises 8790 feet 


This is a South America you never 
imagined. Here are dozens of lakes, 
each a different shade of green. One is 
40 miles long. Another, Teddy Roose- 
velt called “the most beautiful lake in 
the world." 

Here are the most massive peaks 
outside of the Himalayas. Long-quiet 
volcanoes with eternal snow crowns. 
Boiling cataracts that shake the earth 
and thunder in your ears. 

Here you can fish the best trout 
streams in the world, where a man to 
every five miles of water would make 
them "crowded." 


«AS 


FALLI 
. Lam 





Hotel Llao Llao, an Argentine resort in the heart of the lake country. 


Here you can settle quietly in cozy 
Swiss-style chalets. Get up late. Golf. 
Ride. Boat. Picnic along forest trails. 
At night, you can dance. Or gamble 
in a casino. Or simply wonder at the 
stars in a new sky. 

When you're ready to move on, 
head East across the land of the 
gauchos to Buenos Aires for the big- 
gest steaks and some of the best bar- 
gain-hunting you've ever known. 

Or head North across lush vine- 
yards to Santiago, Chile, a vibrant 
city known for its beautiful weather, 
beautiful women, and beautiful views 
of the Andes. 

You'll find plenty of other reasons to 
fly to South 
America in 
Panagra's 
130-page 
illustrated 
guide. It cov- 
ers sights, 
Trout average 
3-4 pounds 





hotels, restaurants, shopping in 10 
South American countries. To get 
your copy, along with detailed tour 
folders, mail 25€ to Panagra, Dept. 
A-41, Chrysler Building, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 

Panagra is the only U.S. airline 
specializing only in South American 





Petrohue Falls—a lake tour sight 
travel. Our luxurious El InterAmer- 
icano DC-8's are the most frequent 
jets to Peru, Chile, Argentina. You 
fly with confidence over the routes of 
National, Pan Am and Panagra. 

For reservations, see your travel 
agent. Hecan help you get the most out 
of your vacation time and money. Or 
call Pan Am, sales agent for Panagra. 


ELY PANAGRS 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


To meet telephone needs of the future, make it today 


Number busy? Hang up. Your phone 
will ring when the line is free. Going 
to a neighbor’s? Simply dial a code 
and calls will be transferred—auto- 
matically. Dialing a frequently called 
number? With “Abbreviated Dialing” 
you use two digits instead of ten. 
The Electronic Switching System 
you see above being tested at 
Western Electric can do all this — 
and more. It can make a connection 
in less than a second. And it can 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


"store" a multitude of facts about 
your individual telephone needs. 
“ESS” is now being made by 
Western Electric for the Bell Tele- 
phone System and will be first com- 
mercially installed in Succasunna, 
N. J., by mid-1965. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
veloped the Electronic Switching 
System to meet tomorrow's tele- 
phone needs. Working closely with 
Bell Labs, Western Electric designed 


the necessary machines and proc- 
esses to make many thousands of 
individual parts and then assemble 
them into a sophisticated communi- 
cations system. 

This orderly progression of a highly 
complex idea from development 
through manufacture to use by a 
Bell telephone company is what we 
mean by Bell System teamwork. It’s 
why you enjoy the world's best tele- 
phone service at such low cost. 
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FRBRUARY 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
JOHN L'HEUREUX 
VANCE PACKARD 
ALLAN SEAGER 
WILLIAM STAFFORD 
MARTHA GELLHORN 
ERNST H. GOMBRICH 
THE YOUNG POETS: 
SHIRLEY KAUFMAN 
JOHN COWLES 
TIM REYNOLDS 
FRANCES MCCONNEL 
ANONYMOUS 
MAURO SENESI 
THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 
ROBERT GRAVES 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 





AMANE ou eo 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY: 
A Eulogy 
The Gift Outright 
Poetry and Power 
Death of a Man — A POEM 
The Invasion of Privacy 
The Cure — A STORY 
Fifteen — A POEM 
Is There a New Germany? 
Exhibitionship 


Aquarium 

Morning Song 

Photograph of a Late Poet 

Wild Blackberries 

The Scandal in Unemployment Insurance 
Father and Son — A STORY 

Swallows — A POEM 

Live and Let Live 

St. Valentine's Day — A POEM 


ATLANTIC EXTRA 


The Ghastly Blank: Exploration of Australia 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 


Washington — Singapore — Kenya — West Germany 


ACCENT ON LIVING 


CHARLES W. MORTON — ROBERT FONTAINE — FERGUS ALLEN — 


JOHN E. LEFFLER — STUART HEMSLEY 


MERLOYD LAWRENCE 
HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


EDWARD WEEKS 
WILLIAM BARRETT 


PHOEBE ADAMS 


Dubrovnik 
They Shall Have Music 


ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 


The Peripatetic Reviewer 
Reader’s Choice 
Potpourri 
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Privacy 


The Right ta Be I 


MEMORIES. DREAMS, 
REFLECTIONS 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — Here are some of the selections that 
the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selec- 
tions of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of 
current interest and lasting value — solid, readable books that range from social 
science to the fine arts, These are only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you 
as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with 
the benefits of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, 
you may acquire as many as 7 books in this way. J CONVENIENCE. Member- 
ship in the Beok Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for the books you 


Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, Jean-Paul Sartre. Retail $8.50. Member's price $5.95 
The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and Illness. 


Karl Menninger. Retail $10.00. .....cccecccesceccccvece Member's price $6.95 
*Cat and Mouse, Günter Grass; and Challenge to Affluence, Gunnar Myrdal. 

Combined retail price $7.90. ..... LeifeRa de E Qo d. 94 Member's price $5.95 
*The American Way of Death, Jessica Mitford; and The Feminine Mystique, Betty 

Friedan. Combined retail price $10.90 ................ Member's price $8.90 
This Kind of War, T. R. Fehrenbach. The Brutal Lesson of Korea. 

Koíall-$10.00: «uiees) ao vactooencl Hae oes Usar hen as s Member's price $6.50 


*Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil, Hannah Arendt; and 
Love Declared: Essays on the Myths of Love, Denis de Rougemont. Com- 


bined retail price $10.00. ............ . Member's price (for both books) $5.95 
The City in History, Lewis Mumford .......... Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. ...Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.95 
The Tin Drum, Güater Grass. ..... oo eee etos Retail $6.95, Member's price $5.75 
The Essential Walter Lippmann: A Political Philosophy for Liberal Democracy. 
Editors: Clinton Rossiter & James Lare. ........ Retail $7.50, Member's price $5.50 
Culture Against Man, Jules Henry. Retail $7.95. .......... Member's price $5.50 
Sex, Culture and Myth, Bronislaw Malinowski. Retail $6.95. Member's price $5.50 
The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis .......... Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50 
The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell ........ Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95 


Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A massive com- 
pendium of studies by Mead, May, Orwell, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 
Howe, Jaspers, Mills, and more. ........... Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95 

Privacy: The Right to Be Let Alone, Morris L. Ernst and Alan U. Schwartz. 
Retail SOG cras Fa dE ABE toes doa pe Velcon od d o DE AE bes Member's price $4.50 

The Masks of God: Oriental Mythology, Joseph Campbell. 

QU DUE TL i Miedo mA EV PERIIT T e t dy n) T. Member's price $5.50 
*TWO BOOKS COUNTING AS ONE SELECTION 
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TO AFFLUENCE 
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Love 
Declared 
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CULTURE, 
MYTH) 


ANY 3 BOOKS FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION / RETAIL VALUES TO $42.85 


IDENTITY AND 
ANXIETY 


TORR A RA ILI t ie rs PERCE Se On t 


MASKS 1 


(ORIENTAL 
MYTHOLOGY 


JOSEPH CAMPREL} 


PECK SM MESE S 


want in the comfort of your own home — enabling you to build your library 
conveniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find 
News, containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of the many other books available at special member's prices. You 
need choose only the books you want. f AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%s, As a 
member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40?/; on the books you take. Further- 
more, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50?/s5. Compare 
the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone 
can amount to as much as $42.85 lg BONUS BOOKS. When your introductory 
agreement has been completed, you will be entitled to a free bonus book of 
your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, inc. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 


You may enroll and send me the 3 free books of my choice, with my first 
selection at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). | agree to 
buy four additional selections or alternates from the wide range of books that 
will be made available to me in the coming year at substantial savings. When | 
do not want the current selection — or prefer to order another book — | may do 
so on the convenient form provided for this purpose. | may cancel my member- 
ship at any time after purchasing the four additional books. 





First Selection 





Free Books 1 


2 
3 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss SPEER EERE ER REE EEE REE EEE EEE RHEE EEE 
Please print full name 
Address SOOPER HERE EERE REE REE OEE EEE EEE eee eet 
Zip 
City POR ere COR Mu DRE eet ree een eee Code eee ee eee À |] B64-22 


(Same offer & prices apply in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WILL DEMONSTRATE HOW 





THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: 
SIMPLY BUY 3 ADDITIONAL 
BOOKS WITHIN TWELVE 


OR ONLY $] 
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601. THE BATTLE OF THE 
VILLA FIORITA y RUMER GOD- 
DEN. (Retail price $5) 


605. PT-109: JOHN F. 
KENNEDY IN WORLD WAR Il 
by ROBERT DONOVAN. Illustrat- 
ed. (Retail price $4.95) 


597. THE VENETIAN AFFAIR 
by HELEN MACINNES. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


607. THE AMERICAN WAY OF 
DEATH y JESSICA MITFORD 
(Retail price $4.95) 


584. CARAVANS by JAMES A. 
MICHENER. (Retail price $5.95) 





575. “THE TIN 582. THE OR- 


596. RASCAL by 


602. THEEDUCA- 585. THE GREAT 553. TRAVELS 547.THE REIVERS 598. THE COL. 
STERLING NORTH TION OF AMERI- DRUM y GUEN- DEAL OF POWER HUNGER $y CECIL WITH CHARLEY by WILLIAM LECTOR y JOHN 
Illustrated. (Re- CAN TEACHERS TER GRASS. (Re- by EMMET JOHN WOODHAM-SMITH by JOHN STEIN- FAULKNER. (Re- FOWLES. (Retail 
tail price $3.95) by JAMES B. tail price $6.95) HUGHES. (Retail Illustrated. (Re- BECK. (Retail tail price $4.95) price $4.95) 
CONANT. (Retail price $5.95) tail price $6.95) price $4.95) 





price $5) 
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523. THE GUNS 
OF AUGUST by 
BARBARA  W. 
TUCHMAN. Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


> BAS? 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH 
by WILLIAM L. 
SHIRER. (Retail 
price si 















































572. THE FALL OF 
THE DYNASTIES 
by EDMOND TAY- 
LOR. Maps. (Re- 
tail price $6.50) 





571. THE THIN 
RED LINE by 
JAMES JONES. (Re- 
tail price $5.95) 





521. MY LIFE IN 
COURT y LOUIS 
NIZER. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


BI KILLA 
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537. THE LAST 





502. THE COM- 





443. THE DE- 





559. YOUNG- 


HARPER T2. 


435. TO KILL A 








567. THE SAND 
PEBBLES y RICH- 
ARD MCKENNA 
(Retail price 
$5.95) 


448. ABRAHAM 





540. THE ROTH- 
SCHILDS $y FRED- 
ERIC MORTON 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $5.95) 





581. THE LIVING 





539. SHIP OF 
FOOLS y KATH- 
ERINE ANNE 
PORTER. (Retail 
price $6.50) 





487. THE SHORT 


PLANTAGENETS ING FURY dy CLINE AND FALL BLOOD HAWKE MOCKINGBIRD LINCOLN: The SEA by JACQUES- STORIES OF ER- 
by THOMAS B. BRUCE CATTON OF THE ROMAN by HERMAN WOUK by HARPER LEE Prairie Years AND YVES COUSTEAU NEST HEMING- 
COSTAIN. Maps Maps. (Retail EMPIRE. 1 vol. (Retail price (Retail price The War Years ^y with JAMES DU- WAY. (Retail 
(Retail price price $7.50) abridgment hy $7.95) $4.50) CARL SANDBURG GAN. Illustrated price $6) 

$5.75) D. M. LOW. (Re- Illustrated. (Re- (Retail price 


tail price $8) 


tail price $7.50) 


$6.50) 





MEMBERSHIP INSURES YOU AGAINST MISSING BOOKS YOU HAVE PROMISED YOURSELF TO READ AND OWN 





ANY 3 


MONTHS AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, 
WHICH AVERAGE 20% 


RETAIL PRICES 
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| The Making 
fof the President 


1900 





467. THE MAKING OF THE 


PRESIDENT — 1960 


by THEO- 


DORE H. WHITE. (Retail price 


$6.95) 






587. FRANCIS 
BACON: The 
Temper of a Man 
by CATHERINE 
DRINKER BOWEN 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $6) 


570. IN THE 
CLEARING ^y 
ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $4) 


595. THE TORAH 
The Five Books of 
Moses. (Retail 
price $5) 





563. FAIL-SAFE 
by EUGENE BUR- 
DICK and HARVEY 
WHEELER. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


SILENT 
SPRING 
|! Rachel 
Carson 


552. SILENT 
SPRING by 
RACHEL CARSON 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $5) 
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189. THE NEW 
OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. (Retail 
price $7.50) 
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The Winter 


of Our. 


| Discontent 


486. THE WINTER 
OF OUR DISCON- 
TENT by JOHN 
STEINBECK. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 


^ Oxford 
Book of 

Americas 
Verse 





190. THE OX- 
FORD BOOK 
OF AMERICAN 
VERSE. (Retail 
price $7) 


The most economical library-building system 
ever devised: BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


qs PURPOsE of this suggested trial membership is to demonstrate, by your 
own actual experience, four things highly important for every reading family. 
First, that membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club is a certain way to keep 
from missing, through oversight or overbusyness, the new books you fully 
intend to read ; second, that you will pay on the average 2095 less for those books 
you want than you otherwise would; third, that you will have a wide choice— 


INCLUDED IN THIS OFFER 


465. This now-famous book by 
the late President Kennedy, a 
Pulitzer Prize winner in 1957, 
is an enlightening discussion of 
eight great American politicians. 
The N. Y. Times describes it as 
"stirring tales, packed with 
drama, suspense, high purpose, 
reward and retribution." 


Retail Price 
$3.95 





more than 200 books a year; and fourth, that 
under the Club's new Book-Dividend system, 
you will be acquiring useful or beautiful volumes 
—and fine high-priced sets—for trifling sums. 


>* HOW CAN IT BE DONE? The answer to 
that natural question is that the Club's Book- 
Dividend system is comparable to the traditional 
profit-sharing systems of consumer cooperatives. 
The Club regularly sets aside from its income 
what is termed its Book-Dividend Fund. As this 
total accumulates, it is invested for the benefit 
of members in large editions of high-priced 
library volumes—beautiful art books, reference 
works, practical and useful books, literary classics 
both old and new, and costly multi-volume sets. 


These are the Club's Book-Dividends. 


^k YOU HAVE A WIDE CHOICE OF 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS +» The system is simple. 
With every Club Selection or alternate you buy 
you receive one Book-Dividend Certificate. This 


certificate is then exchangeable upon payment of 
a nominal sum, usually $1.00 or $1.50—occasion- 


ally more for an unusually expensive volume— 
for one of the Book-Dividends. You make your 
choice from a Book-Dividend Catalog (revised 
several times each year). More than a hundred 
different volumes are at present available, and 
others are constantly being added; nearly every 
month a new one is announced. Members are 
free to choose among them, getting as many as 
their purchases permit. 


A8-2 


Please enroll me as a member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and send me 
the three volumes whose numbers I 
have indicated in boxes below, billing 
me $1.00 for all three volumes. I agree 
to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections — or alternates — 
during the first year I am a member. 
Members’ prices for these books aver- 
age 20% less than retail prices. I have 
the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying these three 
books. During the trial and thereafter, 
if I continue, I am to receive a Book- 


tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S, Patent Office and in Canada, 


Dividend Certificate with every Selec- 
tion—or alternate—I buy. Each certifi- 
cate together with a nominal sum— 
can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend 
which I may choose from a wide va- 
riety always available. 

PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club 
will offer two or more books at a spe- 
cial combined price. (Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfill- 
ing the membership obligation.) A 
small charge is added to all book ship- 


ments to cover postage and mailing 
expense. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 





The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


QO, JANUARY 8, 1953, when Lyndon B. Johnson 
assumed the leadership of his party in the Senate, 
he expressed his philosophy in a statement to the 
Senate Democratic Conference. “We are now in 
the minority," he said. ‘‘I have never agreed with 
the statement [attributed to Senator Taft] that it 
is ‘the business of the opposition to oppose.’ I do 
not believe that the American people have sent us 
here merely to obstruct. Throughout the Eisen- 
hower years many liberal Democrats thought that 
Johnson did not oppose enough, did not draw the 
lines between the two parties clearly enough. 


At the end of the eighty-fifth Congress, Johnson 
* replied to these critics in saying good-bye to the 
Senate as it wound up its business just before day- 
break on a Sunday morning in August, 1958. ''I 
suppose there are two ways in which a Congress 
can conduct itself," he said. ‘‘One is to look at 
the next election as the objective of legislation. 
The other is to regard the last election as the ex- 
pression of the will of the American people on 
what should be done. The first view would create 
issues; the second view would resolve issues. By 
any test, I believe that this is a Senate which has 
tried to resolve issues rather than to create them." 


That summed up Johnson's philosophy as a 
legislative leader, and it sums up his attitude now 
as he tries to carry out the Kennedy program. He 
believes that the job of creating issues is the func- 
tion of local political groups, of the political con- 
ventions, and of the press, farm, labor, business, 
and other special groups. The function of Con- 
gress, he believes, is to resolve national issues. 
President Johnson is thus peculiarly suited to 
take over the direction of a going Administration 
and to continue its programs, both foreign and do- 
mestic. He knows how to find a consensus and to 
bring opposing factions together as well as any 
leader in recent times. 





on the World Today 


Although he is a product of the South and in the 
first instance was chosen by the Southern oligarchy 
in the Senate, he maintained his independence 
from the beginning. The civil rights acts of 1957 
and 1960 could not have been passed without his 
leadership, an ironic twist to the fact that it was 
Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia, leader of 
the Southern standpatters, who proposed Johnson 
as party leader. - 


The new President's strength 


As the President seeks a consensus today, he is 
able to talk to the powerful Southern committee 
chairmen with ease and with power on his side. 
While there is mutual understanding, the Presi- 
dent has his goals clearly in view. At times he may 
be forced to compromise more than he or some of 
his supporters might like, but he will compromise 
only to achieve an objective. And the major cur- 
rent objectives were clearly outlined by his 
predecessor. 


With Johnson's passion for getting things done 
and with his enormous capacity for work, he is al- 
ways several steps ahead of those whose only inter- 
est is to obstruct. Even an accomplished obstruc- 
tionist like Chairman Harry F. Byrd of the Senate 
Finance Committee or Chairman Howard W. 
Smith of the House Rules Committee cannot long 
withstand the withering fire of a Johnson assault, 
which begins with warm and friendly words and 
ends with pressure being applied from every point. 


Southerners like Russell understand Johnson 
and his need as a national leader to hold the Dem- 
ocratic coalition together. ‘They will continue to 
vote against him on most of the critical issues, but 
they will hardly dare make him, at least at first, 
the object of their attack, as they did Kennedy. 
After all, Johnson is the first true son of the South 
to occupy the White House in a century. At the 
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Report on Washington 





same time, his commitment to civil rights is as 
dedicated as Kennedy's, if not more so, because of 
his necessity to remove all doubt. 


The confidence of business 


The President began with substantial backing 
from the business community, which he is being 
careful to preserve. While he is a genuine New 
Dealer in the humanitarian sense and in his sup- 
port of welfare and constructive work programs, 
he is neither a free spender nor one who would 
punish or harass business. As a successful politi- 
cian, he has worked with business leaders and 
sought their support. He is an ardent believer in 
saving money wherever possible and in limiting 
the size of the bureaucracy. 


One of Mr. Kennedy's last major speeches, de- 
livered before the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce in Tampa four days before he died, was an 
earnest attempt to assure businessmen that he was 
not antibusiness. Like many of his speeches to 
critical audiences, it was one of his best. It was 
always difficult for him to understand why busi- 
nessmen distrusted him, and he marshaled all his 
powers of persuasion in talking to his Florida 
audience and answering their questions. 


The new President begins without so many 
handicaps in his relations with business. But he 
has a serious problem. Significant elements of his 
party have lingering doubts about his devotion to 
liberal causes. He can hardly be elected in No- 
vember if he does not convince labor and minority 
groups of his full support. He will thus be tempted 
to assert his liberalism in terms that will offend 
his business friends. How well he can hold the one 
group without alienating the other will be a 
major test of his political dexterity in the coming 
months. 


The isolation of De Gaulle 


Mr. Johnson entered the White House without 
the reservoir of confidence in him abroad that he 
enjoyed from the business community. While he 
has visited a large number of countries, he was 
relatively unknown overseas. That is one reason 
why he immediately decided that he must hold 
personal meetings with as many leading heads of 
government as possible and address the United 
Nations. 


Within a few weeks of assuming office, he had 
scheduled meetings with West German Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard, Italian President Antonio Segni, 
Canadian Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson, 
Mexican President Adolfo López Mateos, and 
British Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 
The President wanted not only to get acquainted 
but also to discuss important matters of substance. 
No one in Washington would be surprised if a 
meeting also were scheduled with Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. 


The President was under the distinct impression 
that French President Charles de Gaulle would 
keep a promise he had made to President Kennedy 
to visit Washington early in 1964. In fact, after 
talking with De Gaulle at the late President's 
funeral, Mr. Johnson said that the French leader 
would visit Washington early in the year. But 
when the haughty Frenchman returned to Paris, 
he made it clear his commitment was to the late 
President, not to the new one. If the new arrival 
on the world scene wished a meeting, it could be 
arranged in Paris, not in Washington. Even this 
much of an invitation was conveyed in a manner 
insulting to President Johnson. It was not a spe- 
cific invitation, but a statement that if the Presi- 
dent made a journey to Europe he might wish to 
stop in Paris. 


Mr. Johnson may put his feelings aside and ar- 
range a meeting. But some of his official advisers 
[ecl strongly that little would be accomplished by a 
meeting with De Gaulle. Many of these officials 
doubted that much would have been accomplished 
by a Kennedy-De Gaulle meeting. They are 
convinced, as Jean Monnet is convinced, that the 
only proper course is to try to build an Atlantic 
community as if De Gaulle were not on the scene. 


Already he has shown signs of being uncom- 
fortable in his isolation. He could never be per- 
suaded, it was argued, except when confronted by 
the fact that the rest of Europe was determined to 
continue its movement toward unity and toward 
cooperation with North America. President Ken- 
nedy's trip to Europe last summer had helped to 
clarify the issues and to isolate De Gaulle. 


Other officials argued that only by meeting 
De Gaulle and working with him would it be pos- 
sible to break down his opposition and to save the 
European movement. The new President is the 
kind of man who believes that his powers of per- 
suasion are equal to De Gaulle's, and he may want 
to make the try. On some issues it is clear that no 
one can move the French President. But the trade 
negotiations are so important, and have so much 
support everywhere in Europe, including parts of 
France, that a sympathetic talk with De Gaulle 
might persuade him not to throw a monkey wrench 
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H^"E YOU wondered why people who are 
otherwise well-informed often fail to de- 
velop a real understanding and enthusiasm 
for the world's great art treasures? Perhaps it 
is because a genuine appreciation of art has al- 
ways had one limiting factor: the great amount 
of time and expense required to seek out fa- 
mous paintings in collections all over the world 
and to view these masterpieces in the true col- 
ors and full size of the originals. 


If, due to this natural limitation, you and 
your family have had to rely upon small, scaled- 
down reproductions for your acquaintance with 
famous paintings — with perhaps an occasional 
hurried visit to a museum — think what it 
would mean to view these cherished works in 
your own home in the exact size and breath- 
taking color of the originals. For example, even 
a small Van Eyck panel may measure almost 
two feet across; Monet’s “Women in the Gar- 
den” is fully 8 feet high; and just a single de- 
tail from a fresco by Michelangelo reaches 10 
feet in height. Imagine seeing such pictures 
without loss of size or color fidelity right from 
your living room chair! 


This extraordinary experience can now be 
yours — through a series of remarkable color 
slides offered to members of the new McGraw- 
Hill Color Slide Program of Art Enjoyment. 
There has never been anything like it before — 
as this demonstration offer will prove. 


Your demonstration Color Slide 
Album for $1 brings you 24 great 
Impressionist Paintings 


If you accept our $1 introductory offer to new 
members, you will receive 24 color slides of im- 
portant Impressionist paintings packaged in a 
unique album. The beautiful double-hinged 
covers open up wide to reveal 24 slides visibly 
filed for easy selection. Bound into the center 
of this elaborate album is an illustrated 48-page 
book by Albert Chátelet, Director of France's 
Lile Museum, with fascinating facts on each 
painting and its creator, as well as the story of 
the whole wonderful Impressionist era. 

With your family or a few appreciative 
friends, you will enjoy a private showing of an 
extraordinary collection of canvases. You will 
gaze in astonishment as the full splendor of 
Manet's daring "Luncheon on the Grass" ap- 
pears on your own wall in its entire nine-foot 


length, just as you would see it at the Louvre. 


You will bask in the warm and beautiful colors 
of Renoir’s “Seated Bather", seen fully four 
feet high. You will thrill to world renowned 
paintings by Degas, Cassatt, Pissarro, Monet 
and others — each in the full size of the original 
— each unbelievably true in color and detail. 





An art collection in a few inches of space 


If you decide to keep your demonstration Al- 
bum, and to subscribe to the remainder of the 
series which will be issued at two-month inter- 
vals, you can look forward to a succession of 
rare riches indeed. Scheduled soon is the Color 
Slide Album of Dutch Paintings and the Color 
Slide Album of Italian Paintings, with famous 
works by Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and 
others. More albums are planned, covering the 
leading periods of painting. As a subscriber; you 
will be free to take only the albums you wish. 
The slides are produced in Florence to 
exacting specifications on 35mm Kodak 
film, in individual 2 x 2 mounts. Special- 
ists in fine art photography travelled the 
world over to obtain these color trans- 
parencies. The slides set a new standard 
of brilliance, depth and faithfulness to 
the originals — revealing each painting 
as no printed reproduction can do. They 
are capable of almost limitless enlarge- 
ment and can be used in any slide pro- 
jector. If you do not own a projector, you 
may obtain one at very low cost as a 
subscriber. See special offer. 
The least you might expect to pay for a set of 
24 slides of comparable quality — if the sub- 
jects were available at your favorite museum of 
art — is $15.00 to $18.00. Yet in this new Pro- 
gram, you pay only $7.95 for each album of 
24 slides, including a handsomely illustrated 
book with commentary by an outstanding art 
authority. (The slide-and-commentary method 
of instruction is itself widely used in leading 
museums and universities. ) 


& The Color Slide Program 
of Art Enjoyment 


Try the Demonstration Album for 10 days 


Send no money now; we will ship your intro- 
ductory Color Slide Album of Impressionist 
Paintings, with a handy slide previewer, and 
enroll you as a trial subscriber. If you are 
thrilled with the trial and want to continue with 
the Program, send only $1, plus a few cents 
shipping cost,as payment for this album. There- 
after you will be offered a new presentation 
with 24 slides and accompanying art book 
every two months at the subscribers’ low price 
of $7.95. (The regular non-subscription price 
is $8.95). If you are not delighted with the in- 
troductory trial shipment, you may return it 
within 10 days and your subscription will be 
cancelled without further obligation. Mail cou- 
pon to: Color Slide Program of Art Enjoyment, 
330 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 





IF YOU DO NOT HAVE A PROJECTOR, here's an unusual op- 
portunity. We have obtained a limited supply of the sensa- 
tional new Minolta Mini 35, 
with Rokkor F2.5 wide angle 
projection lens, This top-rated 
portable slide projector shows 
all 35mm slides. List price 
$37.50—subscribers' price only 
$14.95 (including carrying 
case), Because the supply is 
strictly limited, orders will be 
filled as received and remit. 
tance must accompany trial sub- 
scription form, Full refund if 
projector is returned in 10 days. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





McGraw-Hill Color Slide Program 
of Art Enjoyment, Dept. AT-264 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 10036 


Please enter my trial subscription and send 
me the introductory Color Slide Album of Im- 
pressionist Paintings (including 24 color slides 
and illustrated 48-page art book). Bill me only 
$1, plus a few cents shipping. If I am not de-. 
lighted with this introductory shipment, I may 
return everything within 10 days and you will 
cancel my subscription. 


If I do continue, you will send me a new Color 
Slide Presentation Album every two months 
(for 10 days trial examination) and bill me at 
the subscriber's low price of $7.95, plus ship- 
ping, for each Album. I am not obligated to 
take any minimum number, and I may stop 
whenever I wish. 
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Check here if you wish the Minolta Mini 35 |I 
Projector included and remit $14.95 with this 
coupon for projector. Money refunded if you are i 
not delighted. i 
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an you see any similarity between 


O THE UNDISCERNING EYE these 

paintings—one by Picasso, the other by 
Vermeer—appear to be as unrelafed as any 
two works of art could be. To the knowing 
eye, however, there are striking similarities 
between them, quite as obvious as their dif- 
ferences. In fact, the Picasso work, to quote 
from one of the portfolios in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Seminars in Art, “is such a 
close parallel to the Vermeer that it might 
almost have been painted to demonstrate 
how the Vermeer could be translated into 
abstract terms.” 





Knowing what to look for when you stand 
before great works of art obviously adds 
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If, after the first lesson, you are not im- 
pressed with the clarity and originality 
of the instruction, this first portfolio may 
be returned and the trial subscription 
ended at once. That is, the first portfolio 
need be paid for only if it is kept. In this 
event, the course will proceed as de- 
scribed on the opposite page. 





WHAT IS A PAINTING? Gen- 
eral principles of art. Why art- 
ists choose to paint as they do. 


REALISM: The Painter and the 
World Around Us * Visual, emo- 
tional, intellectual elements. 


EXPRESSIONISM: The Painter 
and the World He Creates * 
The modern "expressionist 
movement." Why certain paint- 
ers departed from realism. 


ABSTRACTION: The Painter 
and the World We Never See * 
How io understand the ex- 
treme noderns. 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as 
Patterns * Functions of com- 
position: decorative, structural, 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as 
Structures * How perspective 
"opens up" space in three-di- 
mensioaal relationships. 


these two paintings? 


e- 


immeasurably to your enjoyment; indeed, to be able to view paint- 
ings with understanding can be one of life’s most rewarding experi- 
ences. Yet ‘it is surprising how many cultivated persons have cut 
themselves off from this rare form of pleasure. Visiting a museum, 
they see nothing beyond what the paintings are "about"—and fre- 
quently they are unsure even of that. 


Anyone who suffers from this sort of bafflement probably has 
never had the opportunity to take a good art appreciation course at a 
university or to attend a clarifying series of lectures at a museum. It 
was to remedy this situation that The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
developed its unusual program of assisted self-education in art. 


More than 300,000 families throughout the country have now sub- 
scribed to this remarkable program. The opportunity suggested be- 
low is made to acquaint you with the thorough nature of the course 


and particularly its unique method of learning by comparison. 
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THE IDEA: A well-rounded and comprehensive 
course of lectures in the appreciation of art in which 
the whole family can participate separately or to- 
gether....You learn by comparison among paint- 
ings, utilizing no fewer than 144 large full-color 
prints of great works.. ..It is like being conducted 
through all the world’s museums by an experienced 
lecturer who makes clear the fundamental things 
to look for in whatever paintings you may ever see. 


ACH LESSON comes in the form of a portfolio, the core 
E of which is the lecture. But in each portfolio is a 
pocket containing twelve large full-color reproductions. 
These pictures are provided separately so that they can be 
compared side by side with one another, to clarify what- 
ever points the lecture aims to illuminate. They have a 
great advantage, however, over reproductions thrown 


upon a screen in a lecture hall: they can be studied 


the scope of the course 


COMPOSITION: Arrangement TECHNIQUES: Water Color, 
as Expression * Telling a story, Pastel and Prints * Various 
expressing mood. types of prints: woodcuts, etch- 


ings, tints, lith hs. 
TECHNIQUES: Fresco e Mural "95 UP 
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ART SEMINARS IN THE HOME, c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. S8-2 
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LEASE enroll me as a subscriber to Art SEMINARS IN THE Home and send 
me Portfolio No. 1: What Js a Painting? for a two-week trial examination. 
If at the end of that time I decide not to continue the course, | may return the 
portfolio, canceling the subscription. If I retain it, you will bill me $3.75 for it 
(plus a small charge for mailing expense) and for each of the remaining port- 


folios in the Seminars as it is received. I may cancel this subscription at any time. 


for as long as one wants, and can be referred to again and 
again. Another advantage is that members of a family can 
conveniently "take the course" either separately or simul- 
taneously—husband and wife, parent and teen-age child. 


HOW THE COURSE OPERATES - One can enroll in this 
program of twelve portfolios just as one would enroll in 
a semester course in art at a university—with one impor- 
tant difference: you may, if you wish, drop out of the 
program at any point without proceeding with the com- 
plete course. The portfolios are sent consecutively—one 
every thirty days—but you may, of course, proceed at what- 
ever rate you choose. The price of each portfolio is $3.75 
(plus a small charge for mailing expense). It should be noted 
that this cost includes the twelve separate full-color repro- 
ductions, mat size 9!" x 121^", which come with each port- 
folio. In most retail stores each set of twelve would sell by 
itself, in comparable reproductions, for from $4 to $7.50. 
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ing the expressive range of 
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CRITIC: How artists have ex- 
pressed their ideas and pro- 
tested against injustice. 
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Raw materials of the artist's 
visions. 
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Report on Washington 


into the proceedings. If even that 
could be accomplished, a Johnson- 
De Gaulle meeting would be worth 
the effort. 


Nearly all of the NATO countries 
have been through crises of one sort 
or another in the last year, and all 
except France looked to the United 
States and the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration for leadership in what clearly 
was a transition period. While no 
great progress can be expected in the 
Atlantic community in the next year, 
it is of the utmost importance to keep 
clearly in mind the objective of At- 
lantic cooperation. 


It is President Johnson's major 
opportunity and major challenge to 
provide the necessary leadership. 
No one else can give it. The task is 
doubly complicated because of un- 
certainties here and abroad. In less 
than a year, ten of the fifteen NATO 
governments have had a change of 
government or of governmental lead- 
ership — the United States, Canada, 
West Germany, Italy, Britain, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Greece, Tur- 
key, and" Iceland. And within a few 
months there must be a national 
election in Britain. 


The presidential campaign 
Even before President Kennedy's 
assassination the 1964 election cam- 
paign was under way in this country. 
The paralysis that a presidential 
campaign always brings about was 


becoming apparent in the conduct of 


domestic as well as of foreign policy. 
Our friends abroad knew that Wash- 
ington would be unable to make 
important new decisions or to em- 
bark on major new courses of action 
until after the election. 


It is not easy to suggest how this 
great nation, now the leader of the 
free world, can avoid giving up one 
year in every four to political cam- 
paigning. Yet a shorter campaign is 
something that is desirable and 
should be possible in this age of tele- 
vision and jet travel. President Ken- 
nedy's tragic death should shock us 
into a critical examination of the 
creaky machinery we have for solv- 
ing many of our political problems. 
In the few short weeks that Mr. 
Johnson has been President he has 
had to give enormous thought to his 


own problem of re-election, and in 
the months ahead he will be preoc- 
cupied with this problem. 


Is it too much to hope that our) 


political scientists, acting somewhat 
as the economists did in the 1930s, 
might find an answer to a few of the 
practical problems of American poli- 
tics that have become so disturbing 
in recent months? The problem of 
lengthy presidential campaigning is 
one. The problem of presidential 
succession is another. We are now 
captive to the congressional seniority 
system, which should be the last way 
of determining succession to the 
presidency. There must be some 
way of making Congress less subject 
to the obstructionist tactics of a few 
aging, powerful men, less the victim 
of the seniority system. 


Every President has been con- 
fronted with the necessity of doing 
battle with entrenched congressmen 
in his own party. For some Presi- 
dents these have been the hardest 
battles and the most unnecessary 
ones. Yet they were unavoidable. 
Such intolerable conditions at times 
have made a mockery of democratic 
government. It is time for agree- 
ment on practical proposals that can 
be adopted. 


Mood of the Capital 


President Johnson, who was called 
a 'can-do" Senate leader, has given 
the country hope that Congress will 
act in response to his leadership. 
As the new year began, the Presi- 
dent was confident that the Senate 
would approve the tax bill. Al- 
though he knew that the civil rights 
bill would require a bruising and 
lengthy battle, he believed it could 
be passed and signed well before the 
middle of the year. 


Yet the same men remain in power 
in Congress, and the same rules and 
procedures which thwart progress 
remain in force. Johnson was mov- 
ing forward by the sheer force of his 
own power without effecting the 
necessary reforms that some day will 
be required if we are to achieve any 
sense of party responsibility on Capi- 
tol Hill. Despite the underlying 
problems and the potentialities for 
new trouble, the President breathed 
life into a stunned and saddened 
people during what may have been 
the smoothest political transition in 
American history. 
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“LE PIANISTE ATOMIQUE" 


Paris-Soir couldn’t say less. Neither could other critics, in France or «STEREO» 
elsewhere. RACHMANINOFF SoS +: 
For young Philippe Entremont burst on the music world ten years ago - ———-— 

r ° " . e hi 3 ; tremo t. pinned 
with the force of an explosion. Not since Rachmaninoff himself had any ———————— 
ar ? P i ec e aa a Leonard Berusteines ne New York Philharmonic. 
pianist played his works with the “brilliance and brio" of the gangling [presse senescence 
young Frenchman with the impish smile and wonderfully ingratiating No.6 in E-Flat Major. Op. 23/ No. 2 in C-Sharp Minor. Op. 3 
platform manner. | 


But Philippe has more than “‘steel in his fingers, fire in his makeup." 
Trained in the Romantic tradition by his conductor father and pianist 
mother, he plays the beloved Rachmaninoff Second Piano Concerto "with 

a satisfying largeness of scale and expressive range...his understanding 
of the work's romantic moods constantly evident." 
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"This recording is the first collaboration between Philippe Entremont 
and Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic. They play the PHILIPPE 
"frankly impassioned score...with all the fervor and natural sympathy ENTREMONT 


it arouses in them. The result is a performance of manly eloquence.” ON COLUMBIA © 
Be sure to hear it today. MASTERWORKS L 
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The Atlantic Report = 


A. THE eye of the Malaysian storm is the island 
of Singapore, the world's fifth largest port, Brit- 
ain's main military base in Asia, and to the sur- 
prise of those who knew the explosive potential 
in its predominantly Chinese population, South- 
east Asia's most conspicuously successful example 
of self-government. 


Within sight of the islands of Indonesia and 
linked with Malaya physically by causeway and 
politically through Malaysia, Singapore has gone 
about its business with untropical zest and energy 
ever since Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles picked on 
its unpopulated swamp and jungle to build a 
British Far Eastern trading center a hundred and 
forty-five years ago. With immigrant Chinese 
labor, British know-how, one of the world's finest 
harbors, the attractions of a free port, and the 
unique geographical advantage of being a sort of 


budy at the southeastern tip of the Asian continent, 
Singapore made spectacular progress under co- 


lonial rule. 


Self-government in 1959 gave it a new head of 
steam. In an article discussing the first four years 
of rule by the People's Action Party government, 
the conservative Far Eastern Review described it as 
certainly one of the most efficient and energetic 
governments in the world today, and then added: 
“Since it came to power it has dynamically ex- 
ploited Singapore's advantage in a way that 
makes the island's previous colonial and semi- 
colonial governments, which were by no means 
idle, appear second-rate." This was high praise, 
but not an overstatement. 


Success story 


Nowhere else in Asia is there a government of 
which it may be said that it is untainted by hint 
of scandal or corruption. Nowhere else has a 
government concentrated so effectively on the 
welfare of its society at the grass roots while so 
vigorously encouraging by legislation and direct 
financial aid the rapid development of industry. 
In a great slum-clearance scheme, the Housing 
Development Board provided homes for some 
100,000 people during the P.A.P.'s first three 
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years in office and is now starting a ten-story apart- 
ment house every four days and completing a 
new family unit every forty-five minutes. Every 
housing area has shopping and community cen- 
ters, schools, markets, and playing fields, for a 
rent as low as $6.65 a month for a small, modern 
apartment. 


To entice new industries, the government 
cleared and reclaimed thousands of acres of man- 
grove swamps, built deepwater port facilities, 
provided access roads, a railway, and all essential 
services to a section of the island regarded only a 
few years ago as worthless. It visualized a great 
Southeast Asian industrial complex rising from the 
swamps, and judging by the early applications 
for factory sites, its optimism seems fully justified. 
By the middle of last year new factories built on 
the island since 1959 had provided for direct 
employment for 3500 workers; and more than 
sixty applications had been received for sites at the 
new industrial area at Jurong. With its outlets 
apparently assured through the Malaysian com- 
mon market, a Japanese industrialist prophesied 
that Singapore would become “‘the Osaka of the 
South Seas." 


Fighting fire with fire 

At the center of Singapore's success story is a 
brilliant and industrious Prime Minister, Lee 
Kuan Yew, a Chinese, who won wide support in 
1959 by promising almost to match the promises 
of the illegal Communist Party. “We will be as 
far to the Left as we can go within the democratic 
framework," said Lee, a Cambridge University 
graduate in law. One of his conditions for accept- 
ing office was the release by the British of P.A.P. 
political detainees regarded, with good cause, as 
Communists. 


British and Chinese capital fled across the 
Causeway to the calmer political climate of Ma- 
laya. Expatriate officials found their contracts 
canceled without notice, and the English-educated 
Chinese, especially those born in Singapore, who 
were not then generally sympathetic to the P.A.P. 
came in for much bigoted criticism. 


The diamond radiates joy that lasts as long as time. 

Of all the things you will buy, your diamond piece is the most likely to survive a lifetime. 
Chosen to befit your life, it never need languish in a vault. You'll wear it 

constantly. Time cannot age its beauty, the eye cannot tire of it, and changes in 
fashion cannot diminish its rightness and prestige. Remember, the diamond is 

precious and forever. Even the small diamond. If you are interested in the pieces shown, 


let your jeweler write The Atlantic Monthly, P. O. Box 3992, New York 17, New York. 
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Edmund Burke, England’s 
great conservative, once de- 
clared: “You can never plan the 
future by the past.” And of course 
its perfectly true, since fate has 
many surprises in store for all 
of us. 

Still, the past is one of the chief 
things we have to go on when we 
plan for the future. The house- 
wife gets a whole meal on the 
table at the same time by know- 
ing how much preparation each 
dish takes from having done it 
all before. The business man 
makes decisions for the future 
based on his experience under 
comparable circumstances in the 
past. We all plan ahead on the 
basis of what is behind us plus 
our view of the present, keeping 
in mind that "the best laid plans 
o' mice and men gang aft agley." 
And investing is no exception. 

If youre an investor or are 
thinking of becoming one, you'll 
be interested in knowing how 
listed common stocks have be- 
haved on the average in the re- 
cent past — not just the common 
stocks included in the popular 
indexes but all the common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change between 1926 and 1960. 

The University of Chicago has 
studied all those stocks over that 
35-year period and 24 other 
shorter periods within the 35 
years for three different tax 
brackets with a view to answer- 
ing the question, “Just how good 
are common stocks?” The results 
of the study are available in a 
small booklet written in plain 
English and called “Rates of Re- 
turn on Investments in Common 


` Stocks.” It's yours for the asking, 
free of charge. 
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Report on Singapore 


By giving expression to its doc- 
trinaire enthusiasms, the P.A.P. at 
first kept in step with the Com- 
munist-led masses and its own ex- 
tremist labor leaders. Nervous anx- 
iety on the part of the business 
community and the temporary loss 
of capital were the price the govern- 
ment had to pay for labor stability 
while it organized its own plans to 
win independent support for its so- 
cial reform and plans for indus- 
trialization. It was a well-calculated 
risk. But as soon as it became ap- 
parent that Lee did not intend to 
force the withdrawal of the British 
bases or to set about creating so- 
cialism in Singapore, thirteen as- 
semblymen broke away and formed 
the Barisan Sosialis Party. They 
were quickly joined by others. In- 
stead of its initial whacking majority 
of forty-three of the fifty-one seats 
in the Assembly, the P.A.P. found 
itself whittled down to twenty-six, 
a precarious majority of one. 


Malaysia, a safety valve 


There were few who held much 
hope for Lee’s political future at this 
time. It was not easy to be optimistic 
about Singapore itself. With the 
highest birthrate in the world (4.3 
percent) and no natural resources, 
the island, which is only twenty-six 
miles long and fourteen miles wide, 
was bursting at the seams. The 
population had doubled to 1,800,000 
between the end of the war and 
1963. With more than half of the 
inhabitants under the age of twenty, 
neither the British military bases, 
which directly employ 40,000 peo- 
ple, nor the entrepót trade could 
absorb the thousands of youths who 
flooded the labor market each year. 
Industrialization depended ultimate- 
ly on markets. Singapore had to 
find a safety valve for its energies 
and its people, or explode. 


Malaysia was to be the safety 
valve. Lee had long argued with 
Malaya's genial Malay Prime Minis- 
ter, Abdul Rahman, that Singa- 
pore's labor could be turned to the 
mutual advantage of both territories, 
and that, racially dangerous as the 
merger of the two territories might 
seem to Kuala Lumpur, it would be 
much more dangerous if mass un- 
employment in Singapore led to a 
Communist takeover. 
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Lee’s image of Singapore as the 
industrial base for Malaya conflicted 
with Rahman’s own plans for Ma- 
layan industrialization. His even 
more compelling fear was that the 
addition of Singapore’s 1,300,000 
Chinese would destroy the finely 
drawn balance in favor of the in- 
digenous Malays and, even worse, 
heavily reinforce the ranks of the 
underground Malayan Communist 
Party, which is largely Chinese. 


In May, 1961, at least partly as a 
response to Lee’s urgent pleas that 
he had to be given some hope of 
merger or go under to the Com- 
munists, Rahman proposed a wider 
federation which would dilute Singa- 
pore’s Chinese with Land and Sea 
Dayaks, Melanaus, Dusuns, Bajaus, 
Muruts, and other people from the 
British territories of North Borneo 
(now Sabah), Sarawak, and Brunei. 


Few federations have received 
wider approval or been born amid 
such opposition. The British re- 
joiced that they had found what 
they called an orderly process of 
decolonization. Most people in Ma- 
laya, Singapore, Sarawak, and North 
Borneo were in favor of the new 
union, which at least had a common 
colonial base. 


Brunei, with a population of only 
85,000 and substantial benefits from 
oil royalties that it was disinclined 
to share with its neighbors, showed 
its opposition by rising in revolt 
against the British. The Chinese 
left wing in Singapore and Sarawak 
reacted bitterly. The Barisan So- 
sialis Party called Malaysia a sellout, 
and its kin in Sarawak, the Sarawak 
United People’s Party, led the op- 
position there. Chinese students be- 
gan to disappear across the Sarawak 
border into Indonesian territory, 
where they were trained as guerrillas 
and sent back with guns to raid Brit- 
ish, and later Malaysian, outposts. 


Lee gave Singapore its chance 
to express its views by plebiscite, but 
since its alternatives were intended 
to demonstrate solidarity for Ma- 
laysia rather than to test the will of 
the people, he did not silence his 
opposition. In February, 1963, he 
adopted measures of an entirely dif- 
ferent order, and with the blessing 
of the Internal Security Council, on 
which Singapore had three seats, 
Britain three, and Malaya the de- 
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g Henry VI, Part Il). Admission is 56 cents. 





It’s Shakespeare's Year in Britain 


Here's how you can join in the merrymaking for less than $14 a day 


PRIL 23 is Shakespeare's birthday, 
A and Britain is toasting it with eight 
mouths of festivals, fetes and pageants. 
These goings-on happen only once in 
100 years, Iry not to miss them—you 
won't get another chance until 2064. 

To help you catch the high spots of 
Shakespeare’s Year, take a look at our 
three small charts. Each shows places 
Shakespeare knew or wrote about, and 
towns where you can see his plays per- 


formed. Each chart also giv es you an 
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SUGGESTION 1. (425 miles) See Shake- 
speare’s plays at Northampton and Lin- 


coln. Castles at Warwick, Kenilworth. 





idea of what you can see comfortably 
in 10 days. For a free detailed road m: ap, 
write to one of the addresses below. 
When you plan vour trip, you'll no- 
tice that Britain is tinv— 
Wyoming. You can go to the theatre in 


no bigger than 
London, catch a night train and be in 
l.dinburgh for breakfast. 

More good news: even with all the 
special events, Britain's prices are re- 
markably low, Bed and breakfast in a 


village inn cost from $3.75. Lunch costs 
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SUGGESTION 2. (ss0 miles) Visit Mac- 
beth's Scotland. See plays at Edinburgh 
and Pitlochry’s “theatre in the hills.” 


about two dollars. For $3.50 you can 
enjoy a full-course dinner. Bus or train 
travel costs about 3 cents a mile. And 
seats at Stratford’s Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre start at 56 cents. 

Add it up. In one day, you can stay at 
an inn, dine, travel a hundred mules, and 
attend a festival—all without spending 
more than $14. For dates, details and 
tickets, see your travel agent, 

Meantime, you can be brushing up 
on your Shakespeare. 
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For free Shakespeare's Year Travel Kit, see your travel agent or write Box 333, British Travel Association. 


In New York—680 Fifth A\ 


e.; In Los Angeles 


612 So. Flower S1.; In Chicago—39 So. La Salle St.; 


In Canada— 151 Bloor St. West, Toronto. 


Experience brings great wines 
from The Christian Brothers vineyards. 


Brother Timothy, the Cellarmaster, directs al 
grapegrowing and winemaking activities of The 
Christian Brothers of California. His long ex- 
perience, indispensable to bringing forth fine 
wines, is part of a proud tradition. 

The Order came to California nearly a century 
ago, and soon began to cultivate vineyards In 
support of the Brothers’ traditional teaching on 
the West Coast. 


heir fine wines is the Dry Sherry, 
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patiently matured in wood, crisply dry, properly 
nut-like in flavor. 

Enjoy it chilled, at cocktail time or at any time. 
Learn the role experience plays in making great 
wine. And you will learn, too, why it is that... 
there are twenty-two great American wines 
...they are made by The Christian Brothers. 


Forfree WineSelector, a guide that tells you howto choose 
and enjoy wines, write to: The Christian Brothers, Depart- 
ment WG, 2030 Union Street, San Francisco 23, California. 


, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Report on Singapore 


ciding vote, some of the colleagues 
who had been released as his con- 
dition for accepting office three years 
earlier went back to jail. In all, Lee 


“dejained at this time 131 politicians, 


union leaders, journalists, and others, 
including twenty-four executives of 
the opposition. 


Against a background of rising 
international tension, as Indonesia 
moved from indifferent acceptance 
of Malaysia to warlike ‘‘confronta- 
ton" and the Philippines revived 
an old claim to North Borneo, Lee 
negotiated his conditions of entry 
into the new federation with Abdul 
Rahman. ‘The never very friendly 
relations between Malaya and Singa- 
pore were not improved by the bar- 
gaining, and Kuala Lumpur's old 
fears of Singapore's Chinese revived. 


Singapore wins the day 


Politically, Singapore appeared to 
emerge badly from the deal. In the 
Malaysian House of Representatives, 
its 1,800,000 inhabitants have 15 


members, while Sarawak, with less | 


than half Singapore's population, 
has 24, and Sabah, with fewer than 
half a million people, 16. Malaya 
(population 7 million) has 104 mem- 


bers. In the fields of trade and | 


finance, however, Singapore won 
the day. It will continue as a re- 
gional entrepót, and its position as a 
free port within Malaysia will be 
phased out only gradually. It kept 
control of 60 percent of locally 


earned revenue; and the way was | 


open for it to become the chief in- 


dustrial component of a Malaysian | 


common market. 


Every post was a winning post | 


now for Lee. When Abdul Rahman 
agreed under pressure from Indo- | 
nesia and the Philippines to postpone | 
Malaysia Day from August 31 to 
September 16, thereby giving the 
United Nations time to test the feel- 
ing of the Borneo peoples, Lee em- 
barrassed Kuala Lumpur and White- 
hall by proclaiming Singapore's de 
facto independence in advance. It | 
was chauvinistic and successful, as 
was a melodramatic rally he ad- 
dressed at the same time. Beneath 
banners slung between palm trees 
showing various tortures practiced 
by the Japanese during their occu- 
pation of Singapore in World War 
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Love Letters 
To Rambler 


Manufacturer 
. H. M. Jackson, of 
Miami, Florida, 
has driven 7 
American Motors 
cars more than 
half a million 

di miles in the past 
Mr. H. M. Jackson 9 years. Here's 
what he writes us about his Classic 
Six station wagon with automatic 
transmission : 


| "| now have 70,000 miles on my 
Rambler and still no repairs!” 


"I've never had to have 
one mechanic's wrench 
touch this car other than 
2E to change the spark plugs 
© twice and put new points 

in once. 


| "Had my brakes looked at 
AME when the speedometer read 
i 51,000 miles and was 
EM advised that there were 
BE still thousands of miles 
‘EE left on them. Radiator has 
never leaked a spoonful. 


"My gasoline mileage 
(checked on a recent 
4,000-mile. business trip) 
is 21 miles to the gallon 

.-—l19.even when I use the 
air conditioner. 


. "Past records show I have 
always traded cars about 
every year--but I cannot 
bring myself to trade this 
Rambler, as it still 
drives and operates 100% 
as good as the day I 
bought it new." 





And now the most service-free, 

trouble-free Ramblers ever built 
| —great new 1964 Ramblers, all 
—» with Advanced Unit Construction, 
Ceramic-Armored exhaust system, 
33,000-mile chassis lubrication and 
4,000-mile engine oil changes. 








See beautiful, all-new Americans 
—new Classic hardtops, luxurious 
new Ambassador V-8 hardtops— at 
your Rambler dealer now! 











Report on Singapore 


II, he told an audience of 120,000 
people that Japanese industrialists 
would be kept out of Singapore until 
they settled their **blood debt." 


Lee Kuan Yew's triumph 


Lee celebrated his fortieth birth- 
day on Malaysia Day. With singular 
timing, he was now in the middle of 
an election campaign in which he 
used the full resources of the state 
machinery, especially radio and tele- 
vision, in an attempt to crush his 
opposition, both left and right. In- 
tellectually arrogant, Lee appears 
to be a cold, calculating, and by 
extension, unscrupulous man. He 
also has boundless drive and energy. 
Night after night he toured the 
country on a meet-the-people cam- 
paign that wore his subordinates 
into the ground. 


With his most dangerous oppon- 
ents under detention, Lee cam- 
paigned on grass roots issues in the 
rural villages — on standpipes and 
schools, housing and jobs. The right 
he attacked as corrupt political 
bosses and merchant adventurers 
who would not hesitate to subordi- 
nate Singapore's interests to their 
own predatory designs. The left he 
lashed for its Communism. In the 
center was Lee, architect of Ma- 
laysia, the man who had provided 
Singapore not only with its social 
welfare but its hope for the future. 


Whatever might be said against 
the P.A.P.’s use of state machinery 
to further its own political ends, the 
polls were secret and honestly con- 
ducted. They swept Lee back into 
office. The P.A.P. won thirty-seven 
seats, the Barisan Sosialis thirteen. 
The remaining seat went to Ong 
Eng Guan, a minister in the first 
P.A.P. government, who campaigned 
as an independent. 


With the right now destroyed as a 
political force, Lee pressed his war 
more vigorously against the left. 
Twenty-four hours after the election, 
he announced proceedings to de- 
prive the richest and most powerful 
of the Peiping-oriented Chinese, a 
rubber magnate and founder of 
Nanyang University, Tan Lark Sye, 
of his Singapore citizenship. He 
gave an underground Communist 
leader two weeks to get out of 
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Malaysia, dissolved all known Com- 
munist-infiltrated associations, broke 
a general strike organized by the 
Communist-oriented Singapore As- 
sociation of Trade Unions, swooped 
on Nanyang University, the only 
purely Chinese center of higher edu-, 
cation in Southeast Asia, and plaeed 
under arrest a number of its 
students. 


From a position perilously close 
to political extinction, Lee had now 
re-emerged triumphant. Since he is 
the most outstanding figure among 
Southeast Asia’s 12 million over- 
seas Chinese, his influence reaches 
far beyond Singapore, or the cross- 
benches of the Malaysian parlia- 
ment, where he now sits in opposi- 
tion. The Malaysian agreement was 
carefully drawn up to prevent a 
Chinese from becoming the Ma- 
laysian leader, but it reckoned with- 
out the drive and ambition of Lee 
Kuan Yew. 


Friction with Indonesia 


For some considerable time, how- 
ever, Lee’s hands are likely to be 
full at home. Indonesia’s economic 
"confrontation," which includes the 
severance of all trade ties with Ma- 
laysia, falls most heavily on Singa- 
pore. Its import-export trade with 
Indonesia was worth $365 million 
in 1962, out of its total trade of $2.4 
billion. Most of the imports were in 
rubber, which Sumatran plantations 
sent to Singapore for processing. The 
loss of this business is not imme- 
diately apparent to a visitor to 
Singapore. But it has increased un- 
employment, sent the stock market 
plunging, and — so shopkeepers say 
— cut retail trade by about one 
fifth. 


To the foreign industrialist looking 
for a site for a new industry in Asia, 
the convenience of Jurong and its 
facilities is now heavily compromised 
by the Indonesian threat and what it 
implies. Although they won so few 
seats at the polls, the Barisan So- 
sialis Party and their Communist 
backers received 33 percent of the 
votes, against 41 percent for the 
P.A.P. In seven constituencies the 
P.A.P.s majority over the Barisan 
Sosialis ranged from 89 to 403 votes; 
and in each, Ong Eng Guan’s far- 
left candidates polled more than a 
thousand votes. Lee’s margin over 
the Communist left is therefore far 
from secure. 
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Life mask taken 60 days before Lincoln's death. The hand was cast in 1860. From the collection of Clarence Hay 
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WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 





ONLY OFFERING THIS YEAR —in observance of LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


moniy nearly a century of legend tends to blur our image of 
Lincoln, the man. This human Lincoln—who was not born to 
greatness but grew to it in times as troubled as our own—now 
speaks to us clearly in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

In these nine volumes—the most complete collection of his 
writings and utterances ever published—we meet the real Lincoln. 
We witness the drama of his growth in 6,870 private as well as 
public papers—half of them never printed before. We discover 
the inner reservoirs of strength that enabled him to transcend the 
mounting crises of his life. 

This extraordinary human testament has been collected, in- 
dexed and richly annotated by a team of our foremost Lincoln 
scholars, headed by Dr. Roy P. Basler of The Library of Congress. 
The product of 26 years of research, the set carries a Publisher’s 
List Price of $115. But now, in observance of Lincoln’s Birthday, 
we are pleased to offer it at just 5% of its retail value, with trial 
membership in The History Book Club. 

A service for readers who value their links with the eternal 
human drama, The History Book Club offers fine permanent 
editions of the most important and readable works of history and 
world affairs—at average savings (with bonuses) of 40%, and 
often more. By joining now, you receive the 9-volume Lincoln set 
for $5.95—with your choice of a first selection from the titles 
listed below at money-saving Member’s Prices. (First price is 
Publisher’s List; boldface shows Member’s Price.) 


368. TASTE OF COURAGE, ed. by 
Flower & Reeves. World War II, as 
seen and felt by those who endured 
it. 1136 pp. $10.00/$7.50 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF, by Walter Goer- 
litz. Story of the feared war machine, 
1657 to 1945. $7.50/$5.95 


263. GODS AND MEN, by Henry 
Bamford Parkes. Ancient myths and 
ideals that have shaped our way of 
life. $7.50/$5.95 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, by 
M. M. Boatner III. Over 4000 entries 
—battles, persons, events, issues, etc. 

$15.00/$8.95 


128. HISTORY OF FRANCE, by 
Andre Maurois. Perigord cave-paint- 
ers to 5th Republic—a sweeping pano- 
rama. $8.50/$6.95 


445. RISE OF THE WEST, by Wm. 
H. McNeill. Dazzling new history of 
the human community since 6000 B.C. 

$12.50/$9.50 


110. JOURNALS OF LEWIS & 
CLARK, ed. by Bernard DeVoto. 
First expedition to penetrate the vir- 
gin Northwest. $6.50/84.95 


392, HISTORY OF RUSSIA, by Jesse 

D. Clarkson. Ten turbulent centuries 

of political and social history. 
$10.00/$7.95 


265. MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR, by Winston S. Chur- 
chill. 1086-page edition of his epic 
narrative. $9.00/$6.95 


395. THE GREAT SIEGE, by Ernle 
Bradford. How knights of Malta 
stopped the Turks' advance on 
Europe, 1565. $6.50/$5.50 








* 9 volumes 

* 4924 pages 

* 6870 documents 

* 43 Lincoln 
photographs, 
engravings and 
manuscript 
facsimiles 


You must be delighted with the books, or return them within ten 
days and owe nothing. That automatically cancels your member- 
ship. If, however, you remain, all benefits of membership are yours 
— savings, bonuses, wide choice of books, minimal obligation. 
But remember—this special $5.95 offer of the Collected Lincoln 
will not be repeated for at least a year. Mail the coupon today. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. AT 5491 


Please open my Trial Membership and send my 9-volume Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, along with the first selection indicated 
below. Bill my Lincoln at just $5.95 and my selection at the money-. 
saving Member's Price, plus postage and handling. If not delighted, 
I may return the books within 10 days and owe nothing, thus can- 
celing my Trial Membership. Otherwise, to complete my Trial Mem- 
bership, I agree to purchase 4 more books at the money-saving 
Member's Price during the next 12 months, from the 100 or more 
that are always available to me. (All selections are described in 
your monthly Review, and a convenient form is always provided 


with which I may order or reject selections.) I will receive a valu- 
able Bonus Book of my choice with every 4th selection I take after 
completing Trial Membership. 


SELECTION Name 
(fill in number) 


Address 
J Zip 
City Cor jo ae OSSE 


In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 
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THE DEPTHS The nuclear submarine Tul- 
libee has sonar equipment so sensitive it can hear and 
identify spoken commands in another sub several miles 
away. An editor from McGraw-Hill’s NUCLEONICS 
magazine experienced this eerie eavesdropping one 
day while he researched a feature article on our nu- 
clear Navy, called “must reading" by top Navy brass. 


THE HEIGHTS Putting a man on the moon 
is the job of Project Apollo. Keeping the aerospace in- 
dustry informed about it is one job of McGraw-Hill's 
AVIATION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY. Its editors 
devoted a recent issue to this and other manned 
space flights, moon bases and interplanetary travel. 
It took twelve editors two months, filled 136 pages. 
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THE SUBLIME The Bible was still being 


THE RIDICULOUS A lion who loves to 


Now that 
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(in five volumes) 


written when its world was disappearing 
world comes vividly to life again 


“Illustrated World of the Bible 


? Perhaps, unless 
s series of juvenile 


Children the world 
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matches Biblical passages to archeological treasures, 
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over love him. So much so, in fact, that 


maps, and drawings— and the people and places 


of the Old Testament live once more as you read. 
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The Atlantic Report 


NN eani the emergence of one former co- 
lonial dependency after another into independence 
has become almost a commonplace in Africa and 
Asia. The subsequent pattern of events is un- 
happily nearly always the same. 'The new country 
seeks and gains its political freedom from alien 
rule by clamoring for “fone man, one vote." In- 
dependence celebrations take place; high-flown 
speeches about individual rights and principles 
are made as the new flag is run up. Then, some- 
times within months, on one excuse or another, 
autocratic or oligarchic party rule is imposed, and 
no more is heard about ‘‘one man, one vote." 


In the case of Kenya, whose independence was 
declared on December 12, there 1s some prospect 
that a different course of events may follow. This 
is because for the first time a nation-state is to be 
created with virtually no natural homogeneity; 
and only mutual tolerance can hope to maintain 
national unity. 


The two main features of the regrettable au- 
tarchic trend in Africa — namely, the reversion to 
chieftain veneration in a new political form after 
less than a century of alien domination, and the 
fact that few of the emergent countries have 
any natural cohesion because of the haphazard 
frontier-drawing of nineteenth-century European 
imperialists — are peculiarly present in Kenya. 
In most of the new states tribal stresses and strains 
have been overcome either by the acceptance, to a 
degree, of federalism or by the repression of the 
minority groups by the strongest tribe or tribes. 


In Kenya it is unfortunately not just a matter of 
different tribes living within the ‘‘national’’ bound- 
aries, but of wholly different races, with little or 
nothing in common except the color of their skin. 
For, this part of Africa, in the East, is a confluence 
of eight million beings: Hamitic, Nilotic, Somali, 
and Bantu peoples, with centuries of internecine 
hostility behind them. 


If one adds to this historical racial hodgepodge 
the additional ingredients of the Asian and Euro- 
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KENYA 


pean communities (200,000 and 80,000 people 
respectively), it is not hard to understand why 
bringing Kenya to independence with any hope of 
future stability has proved so difficult. 


Can the Kikuyu control? 


The first problem, only quite recently overcome, 
was to persuade the European community, born 
and bred there to a position of political and eco- 
nomic dominance, that the standards they had set 
before conceding any political advance to their 
nonwhite compatriots simply could not survive in 
a continent of independent African states all based 
on rule by simple head-counting. When at last 
this lesson had been learned, it was already too 
late to replace European paternalism with com- 
munal **partnerships" without regard to numerical 
proportions, which many moderates of all races 
had hoped might be the next stage in political 
evolution. 


In the early 1950s the infamous Kikuyu Mau 
Mau uprising took place, and Europeans in al- 
liance with a majority of other African tribes 
joined together to fight the first attempt of the 
two million Kikuyu to become the rulers of the 
whole country by a campaign of ritualistic murder 
and sadistic terrorism. It was, however, this in- 
ternal civil war that led inevitably to a realization 
that African political advancement could no 
longer be stemmed. First, the Kikuyu had to be 
persuaded that peaceful pressure would gain them 
more than bloody revolution would; and, second, 
all the other tribes in Africa which had adopted 
the unusual stand of backing Europeans against 
people of their own color had to be rewarded for 
the faith they had placed in advancement without 
recourse to arms. 


Now, paradoxically, it is these same Kikuyu who 
form the mainspring of the Kenya African Na- 
tional Union, currently the governing party, 
under the still exuberant but aging leadership of 
Jomo Kenyatta. As first Prime Minister of Kenya, 
he is to lead this new nation into independence. 
It was Nkrumah of Ghana who said that to qualify 
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Foreign languages are more fun in English— 
BEA speaks native English in 80 Cities 








When you travel in Europe, it’s fun to hear foreign for this British solicitude. More Americans fly 
languages. m But when you really need something, BEA (over 300,000 last year) than any other airline 
it’s wonderfully reassuring to have someone around who not in Europe. m BEA, with Europe's largest jet-powered fleet 
only speaks English...but thinks in English the way you do. carries more than 5 million happy travellers a year in and 
a BEA people are thinking—in English-abouthowtokeepyou around Europe. BEA extra: the triple-jet Trident, world's 


and problems apart. In 80 cities in Europe, the Medi- newest jet aircraft in service! m Ask your travel agent 
terranean and the Middle East, friendly BEA. people or any airline office for complete information about 
are on hand to give you quick, comprehensive .. . and the airline most Americans like most: BEA. 

comprehending ...service in any situation. s Ameri- BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS - Europe's Foremost Airline 


cans have a gratifying way of expressing appreciation General Sales Agent in U.S.A. and Canada: BOAC 
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How can I 


and worry ? 


Do you ever ask yourself: “Is there any way to retain my 
peace of mind amidst the stresses of life?" Paramahansa 
Yogananda answered that question in Autobiography of a 
Yogi. Thousands have received inspiration and relief from 
mental burdens through a thoughtful reading of this book. 


In Autobiography of a Yogi, Yogananda explains that 
most difficulties in life arise from spiritual neglect and an 
unbalanced mode of living. When you read Yogananda’s 
fascinating experiences with many of the greatest saints 
and sages of modern India, you will be convinced that 
.through scientific yoga-techniques of meditation as taught 
by Yogananda you too can attain attunement with God, 





don't be 


friendless in frankfurt 
speechless in spoleto 
helpless in hELSIN BI 
or blue IN RED SQUARE. 
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and have a 
Capital time. 
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conquer fear 





the Divine Comforter and Healer of all inharmonies. 


Autobiography of a Y ogi is available at bookstores in the 


United States ($4.00) and Canada. 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 
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Report on Kenya 


for the leadership of a British ex- 

colony one first had to have been 

jailed by the British. This is certainly 

true of Jomo, who spent several 

years in prison because of his pe 
in the organization of, if not*par- 

ticipation in, the Mau Mau revolt. 

It is he, too, whom the last British 

governor then described as a “‘lead- 

er to darkness and death." Pub- 

lic indignation against him among 

Europeans, Asians, and non-Kikuyu 

Africans was increased by the fact 

that while the revolt lasted he could 

never be persuaded to say a word of 
outright condemnation against even 

the most brutal of the bloody orgies 

of the Mau Mau revolt. 


Nevertheless it is true that since 
his release in 1961 this African na- 
tionalist has constantly preached the 
need for inter-racial and intertribal 
tolerance and cooperation. And he 
has given new heart to those who 
still want to believe that Kenya can 
provide an example of harmonious 
race relations despite all the eco- 
nomic and social complexities in- 
volved. ‘There is little doubt, too, 
that Kenyatta is a force for modera- 
tion within the present KANU gov- 
ernment. For instance, shortly after 
the defeat of the opposition party, 
when it talked openly of setting up a 
rival state to escape KANU domina- 
tion, it was Kenyatta who refused to 
countenance the imprisonment of 
the opposition leader involved. 


Age may well have played a part 
in mellowing Kenyatta’s outlook; 
but also, it is beyond doubt that he 
has a deep-seated, sincere longing to 
be not just the leader of Kenya as 
leader of the strongest tribe, but 
a generally acclaimed leader with 
popular support irrespective of tribal 
affiliation, such as Julius Nyerere 
enjoys in neighboring, more closely 
knit Tanganyika. 


Rivals for power 


On historical precedent the Kikuyu 
will not accept a leader from other 
than their own tribe; but neither the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Mu- 
rumbi, nor the Finance Minister, 
Mr. Gichuru, who are moderate, 
balanced men from the right tribe, 
can compare as a personality with 


|arrogant thirty-two-year-old Tom 


Mboya, Justice Minister, or flam- 
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TH£ ILIAD 
OF HOMZP, 


HERE is an epic called one of the 
six best books ever written — a 
book so magnificent that Alexander the 
Great carried it with him into battle in 
a jewelled casket! When you read this 
exciting account of the battle for Troy, 
you ll see why it has stirred the pulses 
of countless readers for nearly three 
thousand years! 


TH 
ODYSSZY 
OF HOM2P 


THRE exciting romantic narrative of 
the perilous wanderings of Odysseus 
after the fall of Troy. No hero of fic- 
tion has ever surpassed Odysseus for 
courage, cleverness, and wisdom. As 
you thrill to his adventures, you will 
— like millions before you — discover 
a never-ending fascination in this time- 
less classic ! 





WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


z AU S of these beautiful 
Ø DeLuxe Library Editions 


FOR ONLY $5109 


REGULAR 
PRICE $10.17 


AS A NEW MEMBER 





UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the *good life"? 
Where laws are few and simple... 
where war does not exist? One by one, 
Sir Thomas More considers in Utopia 
the social and economic problems that 
have beset man in all societies, in all 
ages. You will be amazed at his con- 
clusions and you'll marvel at the bril- 
liance of a man who —four centuries 
ago — could take such an enlightened 
view of social progress. 












Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 
your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ... and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world's greatest masterpieces. 
These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 
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AC SI RES: A EEE EEEE E AC eae MER T 
THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 


formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 





because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the "pressed for time" men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true "classic" is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become "classics"? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 

Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world's classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 


book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today's low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so please 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. L, New York 11576. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB vo 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and 
UTOPIA, I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new. 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 

HREE superb volumes. 






















As_ a member, I am to receive advance de- 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 (plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
cancel my membership at any time. (Books 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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— HIGHER 
- EDUCATION IS 
EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 


One of our national assets is 
our supply of highly educated 
people. From these ranks come 
America's leaders. 


But higher education is every- 
body’s business. The caliber of 
our leaders and the quality of 
our ideas govern our progress 
in science, industry, living 
standards and world affairs. 


Today higher education is fac- 

ing a crucial test. There are 
- college shortages and, even 
... now, some colleges are over- 
crowded. In ten years appli- 
cants will double. 





It would be a sad outcome if 
America should fall behind be- 
cause it had been negligent in 
developing ideas and leaders! 
College is America's best 
friend. So give to the college of 
your choice—help it to further 
America's future. 





IF you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 
and the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. 
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teport on Kenya 


boyant Odinga Oginga, Minister for 
Internal Affairs. Both of these de- 
rive from the Luo peoples, of almost 
pure Nilotic stock, who with the 
Kamba, the third, and only warrior, 
element in the KANU coalition, 
have, through their rather uneasy 
alliance with the Kikuyu, enabled 
the present government to gain a 
majority of the voting strength of 
the country. 


Odinga Oginga is indeed a strange 
figure: hail-fellow-well-met one mo- 
ment, then breaking into rages of 
epileptic intensity without warning; 
strongly Communist inclined, and 
openly deriving his political financial 
support from Red China. Odinga’s 
real strength, however, flows from 
the fact that he is the undisputed 
leader of the Luo and the parlia- 
mentary members they send to 
Nairobi, and that in his bitter rivalry 
with Tom Mboya he has ousted the 
latter from virtually any share of 
tribal support. 


Mboya, at the last election, de- 
spite his undoubted abilities and 
international repute, had to fight to 
barely win a seat in Nairobi, mainly 
inhabited by Asians and detribalized 
African city dwellers. The trouble 
with Tom Mboya is that all his 
training gives him a Western out- 
look and sophistication against his 
instincts, and this fact, combined 
with his overweening conceit, has 
piled so many chips on his shoul- 
ders that he may yet turn out to be 
the most dangerous figure in Kenya 
politics. Meanwhile, Mboya has 
worked to get all the funds he can 
from capitalist, and especially Amer- 
ican, sources on the excuse that 
these are to be used not just to for- 
ward his own aims but to combat 
Odinga's Red-backed influence. 


Both men are unashamed advo- 
cates of a one-party autocratic state 
without the encumbrances of an op- 
position, and both would like to suc- 
ceed Kenyatta as Prime Minister 
when he dies, or even before then. 


The opposition's strength 


The Somalis, the Hamitic, Kalen- 
jin, and Masai peoples, long re- 
nowned for their fierce pride and 
fighting prowess, are particularly 
apprehensive of coming under the 
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ways despised for their physical 
traits, yet envied intellectually. 
These are not the only enemies the 
clever Kikuyu have to face. The 
Coast peoples, although also of Ban- 
tu stock, have over the centuries 
been much affected by racial inter- 
mingling with Arabs and other no 
Africans and consequently are AA 
more easygoing and tolerant than 
their neighbors in the interior, even 
in these days of racial tension. 


In the northeast part of the coun- 
try, too, live a tribe, the Abeluya, 
who feel a burning sense of resent- 
ment at the minority role they in- 
evitably have to play in Kenya. 
Despite the fact that they represent 
the largest single ethnological unit in 
East Africa, the accident of history 
has divided them between Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika against 
their will. 


Tensions were heightened at the 
end of 1963, when last-minute 
amendments to the constitution, 
shifting more power to the center, 
aroused suspicions in the minds of 
the inhabitants of the rural areas 
that fresh attempts would soon be 
made to erode other precious safe- 
guards, including tribal control 
of individual landholdings. ‘These 
country dwellers form the hard core 
of the official opposition party, the 
Kenya African Democratic Union, 
numbering at the last election about 
one third of Kenya’s total popula- 
tion and occupying about two thirds 
of the whole land area. 


Of all the difficulties and dangers 
ahead it is the Somali problem 
which presents the most immediate 
danger to Kenya’s security. The 
Somalis, Arabic Muslims, are wild, 
nomadic people, comparatively few 
in number, who occupy about one 
third, mostly desert, of the whole 
country, and who are hostile to 
Negro rule from Nairobi. Their 
natural allegiance is across a largely 
undefined border to the independent 
republic of Somalia, which is keep- 
ing them well-provided with arms 
and ammunition. 


Following Kenya's independence 
and the consequent removal of 
British military support, the three 
battalions of the Kenya African 
Rifles, comprising the whole of 
Kenya's Army, may have difficulty 
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Report on Kenya 


preventing the secession of an area 
larger than England and Wales, 
especially when even these few troops 
are chiefly derived from tribes with 
a long history of hostility to the 
Kikuyu. Kenyatta has privately 
admitted that his only prospect of 
preventing the threatened breakup 
of his new country lies in Ethiopian 
support, but to many this does not 
seem a very solid basis for optimism. 


The Europeans pull out 


With all these undercurrents of 
disruption facing Kenya, it may be 
asked why it would not have been 
simpler to have dismantled the colo- 
ny, a sixty-year-old European crea- 
tion, and to have allowed its consti- 
tuent parts to form two or three 
intrinsically coherent states. ‘The 
answer lies in economics. Kenya has 
little or no mineral wealth or poten- 
tialities. Its prosperity, which pro- 
vides a higher standard of living for 
all its people, of all races, than the 
great majority of African countries 
can hope to possess for decades, 
arises from its superb climate for 
agricultural purposes. Kenya is the 
natural garden of Africa: tea, coffee, 
sisal, luxury fruits and vegetables, 
and also pyrethrum can be grown in 
abundance both for domestic con- 
sumption and for export, in some 
cases producing two crops annually. 
European and, more recently, non- 
European farmers alike have waxed 
fat from these natural resources. 


It is this very fact that is causing 
the biggest headaches to the rulers 
of Kenya. For as the Europeans, 
apprehensive about current political 
developments and unwilling to risk 
their lives and properties in defiance 
of the ever-growing clamor of the 
increasing African population for 
land, continue to pull out, the yield 
of their farms, subdivided into small 
holdings for peasant ownership, falls 
steadily. As it falls, so too do the 
export earnings of Kenya, while the 
import needs for a growing popula- 
tion go on increasing. 


Up to now at least 400 European 
farming families have given up by 
individual sale, often at knockdown 
prices. As part of approved African 
resettlement schemes, covering, so 
far, one million acres, 750 more fam- 
ilies have left or are to go. Another 
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resettlement scheme not yet detailed 
is certain to increase these figures in 
the next few years. Moreover, the 
British government, despite an ob- 
vious reluctance to reinforce so eco- 
nomically damaging an exodus, had 
to provide substantial sums to buy 
out about 250 more British di 
just on hardship grounds. Thiscate- 
gory includes age, infirmity, or isola- 
tion, especially of families compris- 
ing, for instance, widows with young 
children wholly unable to defend 
themselves if Mau Mau violence or 
something like it should recur. And 
there are grim signs in the revenge 
beatings and cattle-slashing assaults 
which have been on the increase. 


However, it is not fear alone that 
is impelling Europeans to leave. In- 
evitably, under new, inexperienced 
administrators, day-to-day stan- 
dards fall, roads are not maintained, 
telephone and postal services de- 
teriorate, and social life is impaired 
as each separate departure leaves a 
gap leading to still more loneliness 
for those who stay behind. 


The only bright side of the pic- 
ture is that there are welcome signs 
of appreciation in the new Kenya 
government that a way must be 
found to prevent further disintegra- 
tion of economically viable agricul- 
tural units, perhaps through coop- 
eration on leases of evacuated farms 
to domestic or expatriate persons or 
firms with funds to run them properly. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
desire to hold the land, and to gain 
more, is the heartbeat behind every 
thought and action in Kenya, rous- 
ing passions even fiercer than hu- 
man love. Experience has shown 
elsewhere, notably in Uganda and 
Nigeria, that internal frictions of a 
political or social nature can be kept 
within limits by federal or quasi- 
federal institutions, as has now been 
attempted in Kenya. Yet consti- 
tutional safeguards mean little to 
a nomadic tribesman, whose wan- 
dering herd of cattle represents not 
only his food but his social status 
and his currency too, particularly 
when he comes up against barriers 
around grazing land which he has 
always regarded as his own and 
which has been converted now to 
modern farmland. Until this situa- 
tion is solved, Kenya will continue 
to be a source of unending anxiety 
in the councils of the Western world. 
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gen most important event for West Germany 
last fall was the death of President Kennedy. The 
West Germans were shocked out of their usual 
somewhat soporific political mood, the result of 
years of settled government and of sober concen- 
tration on promoting their own economic well- 
being. The new Chancellor, Ludwig Erhard, 
announced early in December that the accession 
of President Johnson meant that his country was 
called upon to play a bigger role in relations 
between the United States and Europe. 


Since becoming Chancellor, Erhard had already 
made several references to his belief in the need to 
merge “‘little Europe" with a more broadly based 
Atlantic community. He had plainly advertised 
his determination that the Kennedy round" of 
tariff talks in the spring should succeed. It was 
not a coincidence that President Johnson's first 
talks with the head of a foreign government were 
with Chancellor Erhard. His Foreign Minister, 
Gerhard Schroeder, made immediate contact after 
President Kennedy's death with the British For- 
eign Secretary, R. A. Butler. They had several 
meetings in which they discussed the common 
interests of their countries. 


Erhard’s bigger role has, indeed, taken shape 
quickly. West Germany will act as a bridge be- 
tween both the Europe of the Six and America, 
and between the Six and Britain. The West Ger- 
mans, while implicitly recognizing the reality of 
the special relationship with France — embodied 
in the Franco-German Treaty of Cooperation, 
which Adenauer and De Gaulle signed last sum- 
mer — were only too ready to show their desire to 
create a triangle of discussion with the United 
States and Britain. 


Lower tariffs 


Erhard is a fervent supporter of the new trade 
talks. From the first he has wanted the progressive 
lowering of external tariffs by the Six, and he must 
have been gravely alarmed when, early in Decem- 
ber, it became known that his most influential 
partner, France, wanted the external tariffs on 
steel raised and would regard this as a useful 
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precedent for higher tariffs on other goods. Erhard 
wants a general lowering of tariffs in the Western 
world, partly because he is a confirmed free trader 
and partly because West Germany is peculiarly 
vulnerable to shrinking external markets which 
could result from the maintenance of a big tariff 
barrier around the Six. West Germany is essen- 
tially a trading nation and must continue to buy 
and sell on a big scale outside the Common Mar- 
ket as well as in it. 


In the second place, Kennedy’s death has made 
the West Germans more aware of their military 
vulnerability, since they face the Iron Curtain, 
and twenty-seven Russian and East German 
divisions are sitting on the other side of it. This 
awareness has made the West Germans the keenest 
protagonists of the American plan for the creation 
of a nuclear sea-force manned internationally 
or of some suitable alternative to it. 


Among the German generals there have been 
misgivings about the force, partly on grounds of 
cost and partly because they feel that it adds very 
little to the effectiveness of Western defense. But 
these misgivings should blind nobody to the in- 
tense German desire to keep the United States 
fully involved in Europe, militarily as well as 
politically and economically. This is a much 
more important factor than any German desire 
to secure “‘nuclear equality’’ with its allies. The 
symbolic value of an American-European inte- 
grated nuclear force is, the Germans realize, 
considerable. It could become one of the pillars 
of a broadly based Atlantic community. 


The farm vote 


The third reason for West Germany’s increasing 
alignment with the Anglo-Saxon powers is that 
both Erhard and Schroeder have become restive 
under a situation in which France has vigorously 
and unashamedly dominated the Europe of the 
Six. This situation has produced endless Franco- 
German differences over agricultural problems. 
The importance of these problems cannot, from 
the German point of view, be underrated. There 
will be a Federal election in the fall of 1965. The 
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Report on West Germany 


Social Democratic opposition may 
be expected to increase its vote, per- 
haps to somewhere around the 40 to 
42 percent mark. ‘This will not en- 
able it to overtake the Chygfian 
Democrats; and Erhard —4vho has 
quickly begun to show a taste for 
power — intends to stand as Chris- 
tian Democratic candidate for re- 
election as Chancellor. 


One thing could defeat him: this is 
if the West German farmers, tradi- 
tionally conservative in their politics, 
feel that they have been abandoned 
in their struggle to rationalize their 
form of landholding and their meth- 
ods of agriculture. The farmer's 
vote could be the key to the 1965 
election. 


Erhard has been confronted by 
the French demand to settle out- 
standing agricultural issues before 
the new trade talks begin. The 
French intention is to standardize 
agricultural prices within the Com- 
mon Market while maintaining or 
even increasing tariffs on agricul- 
tural imports from outside the Six. 
This intention was at the root of the 
‘chicken war" with the United 
States, when higher tariffs were 
clamped onto imports of American 
poultry in order to enable France to 
build up its own poultry trade and 


sell its surplus to its Common Mar- 


ket partners. 
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levies on imported foodstuffs should 


|go to a central fund for financing 


the agricultural surpluses of the Six. 
And for *the Six" one can safely 
read *(France," and only to a very 
minor extent, Italy or Holland. 
General de Gaulle’s plan is to give 
France the most balanced economy 
in Europe and to create a thriving 
agricultural population which will 


| become one of the pillars of his 





“France of 100 million Frenchmen.” 


There has been another factor in 
the West German desire to draw 
closer to America since President 
Kennedy's death. This was the in- 
tense interest, partly sentimental but 


largely rational, of the West German 


community in the person of the late 
President. The success of Kennedy’s 
visit to West Germany last June be- 
came fully apparent, paradoxically, 
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If you knew Suzy like they knew Suzy — 


oh! oh! oh! what a girl! 


Suzy Solidor had a pow effect on paint- 
ers. The chanteuse of Paris in the '30s, 
she was painted by everybody who was 
anybody—including Picasso, Cocteau 


and Seurat. Some saw her as a child: 
some saw her as a woman too beautiful 
to spoil with even a rosebud. 

The whole incredible collection hangs 


A travel agent can help with your plans. Or write: SS-2, 


Box 221, 


in Suzy’s late-night club in the cellar of 
a medieval chateau in Haut-de Cagnes 
near Nice and Cannes. Suzy still sings 
there. In a bullfighter’s cape and a voice 
spiced with experience. 

If you’ve never been to a typical! 
French "cellar" and enjoyed the great 
wit of a chanteuse, it's worth the trip to 


France. For, like the brilliance of the 
Paris Opera or the sophistication of the 
Paris theatre, there is a very special fla- 
vor to the French chanteuse. But then 


isn't it true—when the sun 
goes down and the lights 
come up —there's simply 
no place like France. 


N.Y. 10, N.Y. French Government Tourist Office: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Bevweglig Hills, Monti 
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Report on West Germany 


only after his death. The vast ma- 
jority of Germans felt a genuine 
grief, and an even more oppressive 
Se of loss. One British newspaper 
evermdetected a temporary wave of 
anti-American feeling — because an 
American had murdered ‘‘our’? 
President and because Europe’s fu- 


ture had suffered a bitter blow at the 
hands of ‘‘lawless’’ Texas. 


West Germany’s new government 


In all calculations of West Ger- 
many’s future alignment within the 
Western alliance as a whole, the re- 
tirement of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer has, of course, played a major 
part. For the past two years Ade- 
nauer has, in the opinion of many 
Germans, clung to De Gaulle’s coat- 
tails. The only reason why the Ger- 
mans have appeared to acquiesce 
has been their deep-seated desire for 
reconciliation with the French peo- 
ple. An act of reconciliation has now 
been signed and sealed; it is inevita- 
ble that Germans will begin increas- 
ingly to think in terms of a partner- 
ship of equals with the French. 


Although overshadowed by Ken- 
nedy’s death, Adenauer’s retirement 
was a momentous event for the Ger- 
mans. It marked the end of an era 
in which a single man had imposed 
his authority on ministers, Parlia- 
ment, and people to an astonishing 
degree, and in which he had applied 
his wisdom single-mindedly in their 
service. An era of paternalism ended 
with Adenauer’s resignation on Oc- 
tober 15; and it must be admitted 
that a great many Germans heaved 
a sigh of relief. 


Social Democrats had never ceased 
to wish him out of the way, regard- 
ing him as a disciple of Machiavelli 
who was too astute for them, and asa 
“little German" who was totally un- 
interested in the reunification of his 
country. For, reunification would 
bring millions of Protestant North 
German voters into electoral calcu- 
lations, and nearly four million in- 
habitants of Berlin, the city which 
some of Adenauer’s followers have 
called **heathen."' 


The former Chancellor’s own 
Christian Democrats had begun to 
wish him out of the way, for one 
state election after another went 


against them during the first half of 
1963 while Adenauer was obsti- 
nately refusing to nominate Erhard 
as his successor and was deferring his 
own retirement until the last possi- 
ble moment. The moment that he 
announced the operative date of 
October 15, the Bremen state elec- 
tion brought a sensational Christian 
Democratic success; in an opposition 
stronghold its vote rose by 10 per- 
cent while that of the Social Demo- 
crats remained barely constant. 


Give her L’Aimant... 
before someone else does 
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The Chancellor's retirement was 
an undisguised blessing for the Free 
Democrats. Their chairman, Erich 
Mende, had sworn never to serve 
under Adenauer. In October he en- 
tered the new Cabinet as Vice Chan- 
cellor and Minister for All-German 
Affairs. The coalition began to func- 
tion smoothly; it had never done so 
under Adenauer. The new Cabinet 
became a real team, and members 
like Foreign Minister Schroeder and 
Kai-Uwe von Hassel, Minister of 
Defense, were given more scope for 
their undoubted talents. 


Moreover, the large, amorphous 
center of the Christian Democratic 
Party, comprising three quarters of 
its members in the Bundestag, swung 
in favor of Erhard. These were yes 
men, some of them good enough 
committee members but none of 
them making any contribution to 
the formation of policy. They swung 
in favor of Erhard for two reasons: 
as Chancellor he was the dispenser 
of patronage, and as the director of 
the flourishing West German econ- 
omy he was the talisman of victory 
for the 1965 Federal election. The 
Christian Democrats have been in 
power since 1949; they are alarmed 
at the thought that they might have 
to forfeit political power. Their herd 
instinct rallied them behind the new 
Chancellor. 





Two other factors have helped to 
consolidate the new West German | 
government. The first was the lack 
of restraint and common sense which 
Adenauer showed during his last 
weeks in office. On September 30 
he was recommending that British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
should resign; on October 1 he was 
uttering a solemn warning about the 
machinations of the British Labour 
Party. During the next week he 
trenchantly criticized the American 
decision to send wheat to the Soviet 
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Short, Union, claimed to have offered an 


independent deal to Khrushchev by 
S Orit letter (the Russians denied this, 
and nobody knows whether such 

a letter was ever written), and re- 

fly 


Course ferred to his British allies as ‘‘o 


half-friends.’’ The comment of the 


(12 words)* London Economist was, ‘‘Cheerfully 
dropping a few last clangors, Dr. 
On Adenauer is preparing to go." But 


the echo of the clangors lingered. 


how Democracy with a heart 


The second factor in the consolida- 

mort tion of the Erhard government was 
the new Chancellor’s own deport- 

ment. The man whom Adenauer 

tO declared to be ‘‘devoid of political 
talent? quickly showed his under- 
standing of the foreign political situ- 


make ation. He met De Gaulle on the 


| " latter s home ground in Paris and 

| was not overwhelmed. He stated 
s eX ems ye his firm determination to look for a 
| path to German unity, and expressed 


mistakes guarded approval of American prob- 


ing of Soviet intentions and of Anglo- 











American interest in removing causes 


o 
t | WAL of East-West friction. 


For the home political front he 


o 
fasmiom proclaimed ‘‘democracy with a 


heart," the founding of a classless 
| society, and the arrest of ‘‘an exag- 
e | gerated social policy which suggests 
| to people that they can forever earn 
more while working less" Com- 


 mentators in Bonn noted that he was 
coining some useful slogans but had 
no fear of making himself unpopular 
in the national interest. 


The stability of the Erhard Ad- 


"Rely on Leadership Brands: ministration quickly became an ac- 
M knowledged fact. Erhard, indeed, 
made. with care so you can shop carefree dace imo ac ub S EAM c" 


More than ten million East German 
refugees had been fully integrated 
‘into the West German economy; 
seven million new homes had been 
built since 1950; exports were once 
again rising quicker than imports; 
trade union agitation for higher 
wages had waned, and the impetus 
of the trade union movement had 
declined as a result of so many 
(Makers of Leadership Brands stake their fashion reputation on their names) a pa ss is A "acad de 
292 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y., Stinnes Bank and the rumors in No- 

vember of financial difficulty in the 

mighty Krupp steel and engineering 

combine, the new Administration in- 

herited a buoyant national economy. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM|THE EDITOR 


Children who need adoption 
SIR: 

The article, «Children Who Need 
Adoption," by Rael Jean Isaac in 
the November Atlantic gave me some 
concern about the effect which this 
article will have on the general 
public, which does not have access 
to information and statistics which 
refute much of what the author has 
stated. 

If the statistics for the years 1958 
through 1963 for the state of Con- 
necticut were quoted correctly they 
would read, ‘‘In 1959 there were 
1092 adoptions of which 47% were 
by stepparents or other relatives. 
Fifty-three (53) percent were by 
non-related persons, and 21% of 
this group who were not related to 
the adopting parents were placed 
independently while 79% were 
placed by public and voluntary 
agencies.” 

In the following year, 1960, there 
was a total of 1112 adoptions, an 
increase of 20. Of this total 49 per- 
cent were adopted by stepparents or 
other relatives, 51 percent (573) 
were adopted by unrelated persons; 
4 percent of this number were inde- 
pendent placements, and 96 percent 
were placed by public and voluntary 
child-placing agencies. Since 1960 
the total number of adoptions has 
continued to increase, as has the 
number adopted by nonrelated per- 
sons. In 1963 there were 699 chil- 
dren adopted by nonrelated persons. 
Of this group less than 3 percent 
were independent placements and 
approximately 97 percent placed 
by public and private agencies. 

Although I cannot speak for the 
agencies in the country as a whole, 
I can speak for all the agencies in 





Atlantic 


to the 


Connecticut in relation 
author’s statements indicating that 
adoption agencies are rigid and un- 
realistic in their requirements of 
adoptive parents. All of the Con- 
necticut agencies have reviewed their 
policies so that maximum age of 
adoptive parents, ownership of 
home, accessibility of office, are not 
requisites. 


BERNARD SHAPIRO, COMMISSIONER 
State Welfare Department 
Hartford, Conn. 


What actually seems to have hap- 
pened in Connecticut, from Mr. Sha- 
piro’s statistics, is that when the law 
first went into effect in 1959 there was 
a ten percent drop in nonrelative adop- 
tions and there was a dramatic pickup 
in 1961. The figure of 254 adoptions in 
1959 should not be compared in the 
case of Delaware to the subsequent 
figures which are only for adoptions by 
unrelated persons. Such adoptions did 
go from 144 in 1960 to 128 in 1962. 

The reader must decide whether the 
error has any bearing upon the central 
argument of the article — that since 
adoption agencies have no real body of 
knowledge concerning how to select 
adoptive applicants and rely instead 
largely upon arbitrary requirements, 
the lifeline of independent placement, 
with careful supervision of adoptive 
couples by the investigative agencies of 
the court, must be kept open. 

— RAEL JEAN ISAAC 


SIR: 

While this is by no means the 
only point on which I disagree with 
the article Children Who Need 
Adoption," I do feel compelled to 
call to your attention a glaring error 
of fact, which I am sure you will 
want to correct. I refer to the asser- 
tion that there are in Massachusetts 


40 


Repartee 


a substantial number of foster chil- 
dren eligible for adoption who can- 
not be placed because ‘“‘the state 
will permit them to go only to 
Catholic homes." 

This statement by your author is 
totally inaccurate. There is no such 
large group of children, and there is 
no basis for suggesting that the 
religious provisions in Massachu- 
setts statutes prevent available chil- 
dren from being placed for adoption. 


Joun R. McGaucuey, DIRECTOR 
Division of Child Guardianship 

State Department of Public Welfare 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 

As the author of the first study 
cited by Rael Jean Isaac, I am con- 
cerned with the arbitrary selection 
of data that served to distort findings 
concerning selection of adoptive 
parents. Her selection of evidence 
overemphasizes the tendencies of 
caseworkers to disagree with each 
other. Additional distortion is pro- 
vided when conclusions from the 
data and her interpretations are 
mixed indiscriminately in the same 
paragraphs. 

Do adoption agencies really de- 
serve such a bitter one-sided attack? 
As a research psychologist, I have 
been especially impressed with the 
willingness of caseworkers in adop- 
tion to participate in research that 
is sure to reveal shortcomings in 
their practice. 

DoNArD DRIELAND 
State Department of Mental Health 
Spring field, Ill. 


SIR: 
Mrs. Isaac's article may be a radi- 
cal view, but it is also a realistic 
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Report from Innsbruck: The fastest 


UNTIL four years ago, spectators 

at the Winter Olympics often had 

to wait hours to learn the results. It took 

a whole afternoon to calculate the fig- 
ure skating standings alone. 

Then, at the 1960 Winter Olympics 
in Squaw Valley, IBM computers were 
used for the first time. Calculations that 
formerly took hours were completed in 
minutes. 

At Innsbruck today, this time lag has 
been cut again—to a matter of seconds. 


In most events, spectators are informed 
of each athlete's standing almost as soon 
as he comes to a halt. 

This speedup is possible even though 
the actual calculation of results is done 
many miles from the event sites. 


Tele-Processing shrinks distance 


New to the Olympics is an IBM Tele- 
Processing® network which covers an 
eighty-square-mile area of Austrian 
Alps. It links IBM computers to ten re- 


mote terminals where Olympic contests 
take place. Information speeds between 
locations in a fraction of a second. 

For example: within two seconds aft- 
er an athlete’s performance is recorded 
at the finish line, the computer verifies 
his name, number and nation, searches 
its memory for scoring rules, computes 
his point total, and calculates his com- 
petitive standing with all contestants. 

Results are flashed immediately to 
scoreboards and public address systems, 





IBM computers help contestants “know the score” immediately and at all times, Competition is keener as a result. 


Olympic scoring ever, with IBM computers 


At the same time, the results are printed 
at all major event sites, and copies are 
distributed to officials and newsmen. All 
in a matter of minutes. 


Computers speed scoring 
This new reporting speed is the result 
of many months of planning. An inter- 
national team of IBM specialists has 
worked with the Olympic Organizing 
Committee and international sports fed- 
erations, translating the complex rules 


of Olympic competition into the swift, 
mathematical logic of the computer. 


Computers do “housekeeping” 


Reporting is only one of the tasks of 
this IBM computer network during the 
twelve days of competition. It doubles 
as the Olympic Games "housekeeper," 
helping the Organizing Committee keep 
track of 1300 contestants from thirty- 
seven nations. It registers them, prints 
their starting lists, and even provides 


their final certificates of performance. 

An even larger IBM computer sys- 
tem will soon be installed in Tokyo to 
score the Summer Olympics this com- 
ing October. 

It will be reporting on six times as 
many contestants in five times as many 
events over a far larger area. 


J. IBM. 
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^" Who Need Adoption." 

J comment to any extent on a number 
— of inaccuracies presented: the mis- 
- taken, outmoded concept of **match- 


view. In twelve years of study of 
adoption in the United States and 
Canada I have seen much of what 
Mrs. Isaac portrays. I also agree 
that the current drive to monopo- 
lize adoption services in the hands of 
agencies and thus to make indepen- 
dent adoption placements difficult, if 
not impossible, is by no means in 
the interest of all children who need 
families. Also, in the kind of so- 
ciety like ours, in which different 
interest groups have unequal power, 
the members of minority religious 
groups, such as Jews and the non- 
affiliated, receive discriminatory 
treatment as potential adopters if 
independent adoption is abolished. 
You have done a service to chil- 
dren and to many would-be adoptive 
parents by giving a hearing to this 
point of view. 
H. Davin Kirk 
Associate Professor of Social Work 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


SIR: 

I read with interest and consid- 
erable concern the article ‘Children 
I shall not 


ing" which the author presents; the 
lack of any recognition of the need 
for protection of the child and the 
adoptive parents in independent 
placements; the statement that the 
black market in babies is practically 
defunct. 
Rather, I should like to point out 
a glaring error made specifically in 
regard to Maryland. The writer of 
the article stated that in Maryland a 
couple must register, **generally with 
the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, before taking a child into their 
home. . . ." True, a number of 
years ago a registration law was in 
effect in this state. This was re- 
pealed, however, in 1950 — chapter 
sixty-three of the Acts of the Legisla- 
ture. The registration statute has 
been dead for over thirteen years, 
and I shall appreciate your calling 
this fact to the attention of your 
readers. 
Ra vetcu C. Hopson, DIRECTOR 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Baltimore, Md. 


SIR: 

We wish to commend you for the 
excellent article ‘“‘Children Who 
Need Adoption." 


In reading over the statistics, we 
notice that there seems to be an error 
concerning adoptions in Connecti- 
cut. In 1959, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania had a general 
increase in adoptions of 25 percent 
while Connecticut had a decline of 
10 percent. This means that Con- 
necticut had an actual drop of 35 
percent in relation to the surround- 
ing states. Although the number of 
unrelated adoptions in Connecticut 
has risen so that it is now higher than 
it was in 1958, before the elimina- 
tion of private placements, it should 
be noted that Connecticut has been 
releasing more children for adoption 
who are in foster care than in the 
years prior to 1959, and has been 
bringing in children from overseas. 

In spite of the fact that Connecti- 
cut offers better facilities and aid to 
unwed mothers, the Department of 
Welfare had to admit that many 
unwed mothers are leaving the state 
to place their babies privately. Sur- 
veys have shown that a certain 
number of unwed mothers will never 
go to agencies. We believe New 
Jersey has the best solution concern- 
ing this problem, in that every adop- 
tion receives a complete home study 
prior to legalization. 

Mrs. ARTHUR GLICKMAN 
Adoptive Parents Committee 
West Englewood, N. J. 


SIR: 

Publication of Rael Jean Isaac’s 
article by a magazine of the stature 
of the Atlantic is regrettable. ‘The 
author chooses extreme examples of 
rigid and inconsistent agency prac- 
tice, skillfully uses and distorts these 
into an attack on adoption agencies, 
at a time when, as she truthfully 
points out, the number of adoptable 
infants is increasing and the number 
of couples seeking to adopt is de- 
creasing because of improved meth- 
ods of treating infertility, and other 
factors. 

The basic principle of agency 
adoption is to find for each child 
entrusted to its care and custody the 
family best able to meet his needs, 
and to protect the interests of the 
child, who cannot speak for himself. 
Most adoption agencies do not have 
rigid requirements on age and ab- 
solute infertility, but seek couples 
who are reasonably mature, happily 
married, and able to give affection 
and care to a child not born to them. 
Many agencies accept couples with 
one or more of their own or their 
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adopted children; third and fourth 
placements are becoming common. 
GEORGE K. WyMAN, COMMISSIONER 


State Department of Social Work 
Albany, .N. Y. 


The international poultry traffic 


SIR: d 
Charles W. Morton's article, ** The 
International Poultry Traffic," in 
your November Accent on Living 
is the most irresponsible piece of 


journalism I’ve seen. He is saying, 


in effect, that an international ** Cosa 
Nostra" in Switzerland is deliber- 
ately sabotaging American chicken 
in Western European markets by 
deflavoring it. His theory is that 
consumers will begin to hate it, 
hence us. 

American poultry exporters de- 
veloped a 180,000,000-pound-a-year 
market in Europe as the result of 
a lot of hard work since 1956. 
The European Economic Commu- 
nity scuttled most of this in 1962 by 
tripling the tariff on poultry almost 
overnight (the levy is now almost 
48 percent of the value). The Six 
have openly sabotaged us in a highly 
functional high-rise office building 
in Brussels, not cloak-and-dagger 
boys **behind the discreet facade" of 
a Geneva mansion. 

You might also tell Mr. Mor- 
ton the American broiler industry 
wouldn't know what a ‘“‘battery- 
bred" broiler looked like outside of 
a scientific laboratory. He owes it 
to himself to see at least one modern 
farm and taste one ''porcelain-fin- 
ished’? broiler or turkey, although 
industry people who have read his 
ridiculous statement wish he were a 
porcelain Chanticleer! 


WiLLIAM A. HAFFERT, JR. 

Garden State Publishing Company (Business 

Farming, Eastern Feed Merchant, Broiler In- 
dustry, Poultry Digest, Petfood Industry) 

Sea Isle City, N. F. 


It is always a satisfaction to have 
the reaction of a disinterested and 
thoughtful reader. 


— CHARLES W. MORTON 


A correction 


SIR: 
In reference to your Report on 
Washington (December Atlantic, 


page 8), Pm afraid our Arizona 
neighbors will resent your donation 
of their eighty-six-year-old Senator 
Carl Hayden to New Mexico. 


AMANDA IRVIN 
Rosemead, Calif. 
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Why to plan 3 days in San Francisco. 


In three days you can get a taste of San Francisco. 
Sample such exotic dishes as saltimbocca, shrimp 
tempura and abalone meuniere. Visit Fisherman’s 
Wharf. Ride an 1890 cable car. Walk across the 
Golden Gate Bridge. Later, you can see a stage play, 
a Chinese opera, or a Broadway musical. Then take 
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Why to plan 6. 


your choice of 85 nightspots. And when it's time to 
go, climb Telegraph Hill and say goodbye to 2 bays, 
4 islands, 5 bridges and more than a dozen cities. 

If that seems like a lot to cover in 3 days— it is. 
And it's only part of San Francisco. To see it all, 
just make one change in your plans—stay a week. 


For your free illustrated guide, write San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau, 1375 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 





How to keep a Corporation Young 


Everyone wants to be mature, but no one wants to growold. 
The task of being a mature corporate citizen in a rapidly 
expanding technically-oriented economy entails several 
areas of responsibility. 
It implies, on the one hand, the ability to impose on 
oneself a variety of demanding disciplines—scientific, 
administrative, financial. And. on the other hand. to gen- 


erate and encourage an unquenched spirit of inquiry, of 
iu 


challenge, of willingness to try new ways of doing things. 

At Celanese, we try to nourish the forces of innovation 
within a framework of corporate and scientific discipline. 
This policy is deliberately designed to encourage diverse 
points of view within the Corporation and to provide an 
environment in which continuous rejuvenation can occur, 
better to serve our customers, our employees, our share- 


Celanese ® 


holders and the economy as a whole. 
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It is in keeping with the artantic tradition that we should strive to give the long view of our 


lale President. We turn to Harvard's leading historian, Samuel Eliot Morison, for an estimate of 
President Kennedy’s place in history; then to Archibald MacLeish, the poet, for the speech that he 
delivered in the presence of the President at the dedication of the Robert Frost Library at Amherst 


College last October; and finally, because there is solace for us all in listening to the magnificent words 


with which the President himself rose to an occasion, we quote the stirring passages in which he paid his 


fribule to Mr. Frost and identified himself, as no President before him has done so poignantly, with 


"books and men and learning." — Tur EDITOR 


A EULOGY 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


da last time I spoke with President Kennedy 
was in February, 1963. I had come to Washington 
to obtain the support of the Foreign Service for the 
last phase of my Columbus work — a joint flying 
expedition with a friend from Bogotá to photograph 
all islands and places that Columbus discovered. 
I had an appointment with McGeorge Bundy; and 
after I told him what I wanted, he said, Wouldn't 
you like to see the President?" Of course I would; 
so McGeorge, after peeking through a crack in the 
door to the President's study to make sure that he 
was not busy with someone else, let me in. Mr. 
Kennedy greeted me cordially, asked me what I 
was about to do, approved it, and then, instead of 
waving me out, called my attention to a model of 
the clipper ship Flying Cloud, which had just been 
given to him. That led to a talk about her history 
and her all-time sailing record of eighty-nine days 
New York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn. 
The President, without conveying any feeling that 
I should retire, showed me some of the other ship 
pictures and models in his study, and left it to me 
to decide when to leave. That was typical of Jack 
Kennedy. No matter how urgent and weighty 
were the affairs of state, he could always find time 


to greet an acquaintance in the easy, unhurried 
manner of a gentleman meeting an old friend. 
President Kennedy had a great sense of history. 
He studied it in college, read it extensively after 
he graduated, wrote a good book on American 
history, Profiles in Courage, and regarded his Admin- 
istration as picking up and continuing the central 
liberal, Jeffersonian tradition in American history. 
As an example of this, I recall his rebuke, on 
January 9, 1961, a few days before his inauguration, 
to the General Court of Massachusetts, which had 
become almost a symbol of corruption. Instead of 
clichés and comfortable platitudes about the dear 
old Bay State, he quoted the words of Governor 
Winthrop, to the effect that the people of Massa- 
chusetts should always remember that they were 
"a city upon a hill," under *'the eyes of all people.” 
The lesson, I fear, has not been deeply heeded, 
despite Governor Peabody's efforts to drive it home. 
Courage Mr. Kennedy never lacked: courage 
to differ publicly from the appeasement ideas of his 
father and elder brother; courage as an MTB com- 
mander in the last war, when, his P7-709 sliced in 
two by a Japanese destroyer and sunk, Skipper 
Kennedy assisted in rescuing the floating survivors; 
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even towed one of them, his burned engineer officer, 
ashore by gripping the tie-ties of the man's life 
jacket with his teeth. After reaching shore, Lieu- 
tenant Kennedy did not relax but swam out into 
the sound in the hope of intercepting a rescue vessel, 
was in the water all night and just able to make 
shore in the morning. A severe injury to his back 
resulted from that brave night's work, but Jack 
Kennedy never let it keep him from active life. 
His courage, however, was not the bullheaded 
courage of Theodore Roosevelt; he had patience, 
he could wait, and work quietly for his New Fron- 
tier program. Witness his patience with the slow- 
moving Congress T.R. would long ago have 
exploded and called names. Kennedy added 
serenity to courage, and that quality made him all 
the more effective. 

Courage alone is not enough qualification for a 
President of the United States, but it is one of the 
qualifications of a great one, like John Quincy 
Adams, the President whom Mr. Kennedy most 
admired. Calvin Coolidge, the one Massachusetts 
President between Adams and Kennedy, won his 
reputation in history, such as it is, by evading great 
issues. John F. Kennedy, on the contrary, made 
his reputation by meeting them head on. He came 
to the presidency at a crisis in the cold war; and 
whether future historians will say he was right or 
wrong in refusing American aid to the 1961 invasion 
of Cuba, I do not dare to predict. But there can be 
no doubt that his courageous confrontation of 
Khrushchev in the matter of the Russian missiles 
in Cuba not only saved our country from a deadly 
menace, but convinced the Soviets that they had 
best be wary in the future. It was a turning point 
for the better in our relations with the Communist 
world. 

In a high degree Mr. Kennedy had the power of 
decision, and of correct decision, too. For him 
there were no hesitations, no faltering, no sleepless, 
tossing nights; but a quick, intensive study of all 
possibilities, conferences with members of his inner 
Cabinet who were best cognizant of the situation, 
and the decision was made. 

Defense was one of President Kennedy's weighti- 
est problems. He inherited a situation in which the 
Soviets had atomic capability at least equal to ours, 
and at a time when the shibboleth of ‘‘massive de- 
terrent" was obsolete. He had to decide between 
differing estimates of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
officers, and of many civilians and leaders of indus- 
try too, how best to spend what the country could 
afford on weapons. With a keen sense of reality, he 
opted for paring down the strategic bomber force 
and building up the ICBM, yet not neglecting mo- 
bile naval and military striking forces for limited 
objectives. No other President, except Lincoln and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has had to make so many 
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decisions vital to his country as Mr. Kennedy was 
forced to make in the two years and ten months of 
his Administration. i 

Amid conflicting issues of foreign policy aifd de- 
fense, Mr. Kennedy always kept before him the 
objective of world peace, with the premise that we 
can only maintain peace through strength, not 
weakness. He consistently, insistently, sought 
détente with Soviet Russia. The test-ban treaty 
may in the future be considered the crowning glory 
of his short Administration; but he knew very well 
that it was only a beginning. Although I do not 
claim to be privy to his thoughts, I believe that he 
felt there existed a certain community of interest 
between the United States and Russia, upon which 
he must build; that the really great menace to our 
civilization is Communist China; and that by 
careful diplomacy we may gain Russia for the side 
of the free world. 

Among the many domestic issues which President 
Kennedy had to face, the most serious was that 
which has been called the Negro revolution of the 
1960s. This, too, he faced courageously, and, I 
may add in no peiorative sense, politically; for he 
knew that in the framework of our federal system 
there are limits to what the federal government can 
do. What the Kennedy Administration did in this 
respect fell short of the demands and expectations 
of many liberals and Negroes, yet went far ahead 
of what the Southern white Democrats regarded 
as wise or even possible. On this subject the Presi- 
dent made his own fresh estimates and decisions. 
He saw clearly that after a century of freedom, and 
in an era when native Africans were becoming 
independent, the American Negro could no longer 
be denied the full rights and privileges of American 
citizenship, which actually had been promised to 
him almost a century ago. 


B KENNEDY was remarkable not only 
for his courage and wisdom in meeting the chal- 
lenges of our day; he chose to take the most impor- 
tant steps ever made by a President of the United 
States to foster literature and the arts. A product 
of Boston and of Harvard, he did what John Quincy 
Adams tried but failed to do: he transplanted the 
cultural values of that community to Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Kennedy, his fair partner in this enter- 
prise, by her excellent taste and boundless energy 
transformed the White House into a residence 
worthy of the chief magistrate of the Republic, 
which it never had been. At the presidential in- 
auguration, Mr. Kennedy gave a principal role to 
New England's and America's favorite poet, Robert 
Frost. At a party in the White House for the 
American Nobel Prize winners, which my wife and 


I had the honor to attend, and which was conducted 
with an elegance that no European court could 
have surpassed, he entertained American writers, 
artists, and scholars of all races. And, as an example 
of his wit, the President addressed his guests thus: 
“This is the most extraordinary collection of talent, 
of human knowledge, that has ever been gathered 
together at the White House — with the possible 
exception of when Thomas Jefferson dined alone!” 

In view of the fact that previous presidential 
administrations have been largely indifferent to 
the arts, President and Mrs. Kennedy's effort has 
been of vast significance in making the cultural 
aspects of American civilization respected; within 
three years the capital city, hitherto an artistic and 
literary desert, has become one of the leading cul- 
tural centers of the United States. And all that Mr. 
Kennedy did was done with such grace and humor. 
For instance, when, two years ago, a Boston club 
gave me a dinner in honor of the completion of my 
naval history, President Kennedy, at that time in 
conference with Prime Minister Macmillan in 
Washington, was asked to send me a message. 
Instead of doing the conventional thing, he tele- 
graphed to the chairman, Professor Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, ‘I want to assure Admiral Morison that 
I am doing my best to revitalize American mari- 
time history. Prime Minister Macmillan and I will 
drink a toast to Professor Morison as we sail down 
the Potomac in the Honey Fitz. I hope that we can 
sustain the high traditions of seamanship and crafts- 
manship which he has set for so many readers and 
friends." Truly, it may be said of Mr. Kennedy, as 
was said of another great man of Irish stock, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Nihil tetigit quid non ornavit. 

Incidentally, I wish to point out that, with the 
exception of Abraham Lincoln, the Presidents of the 
United States who have done most for the people, 
who stand highest in the estimation of historians, 
were gentlemen born and bred — aristocrats in the 
proper meaning of that much abused word. These 
Presidents were Washington, both Adamses, Jeffer- 
son, both Roosevelts, Wilson, and Kennedy. Is it 
not significant that all these great Presidents were 
well-educated men of gentle background and 
upbringing? 

By the time John F. Kennedy acceded to the 
presidency in 1961, the turbulence and fanaticism 
of what we call McCarthyism had subsided, but the 
evil done by that sinister figure in our history has 
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lingered on, nourishing black hatred and lunatic 
fringes of the left and the right. Let us hope that 
President Johnson may cope with this menace and 
do his utmost to protect the United States from 
being torn apart by factions who would turn our 
country into something very different from the free, 
liberty-loving Republic that our fathers founded. 

In the advance release of the speech which Presi- 
dent Kennedy intended to deliver in Dallas on that 
fatal Friday, November 22, he declared, America 
today is stronger than ever before." He begged his 
country to exercise its strength **with wisdom and 
restraint . . . that we may achieve in our time 
and for all time the ancient vision of peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men." For, said he, 
"As was written long ago, ‘Except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.’ " 
American policy, he said, must be guided by learn- 
ing and reason, ‘‘Or else those who confuse rhetoric 
with reality, and the plausible with the possible, 
will gain the popular ascendancy with their seem- 
ingly swift and simple solutions to every world 
problem. . . . Voices are heard in the land," con- 
tinued the President's text, ‘‘voices preaching 
doctrines wholly unrelated to reality, wholly un- 
suited to the sixties, doctrines which apparently 
assume . . . that peace is a sign of weakness. 

"We cannot expect that everyone . . . will 
‘talk sense’ to the American people, but we can 
hope that fewer people will listen to nonsense. And 
the notion that this nation is headed for defeat 
through deficit, or that strength is but a matter of 
slogans, is nothing but just plain nonsense." 

Alas, that we shall never again see that bright, 
vivid personality, whose every act and every appear- 
ance made us proud of him, and who gave us fresh 
confidence in our country, even in ourselves. Alas, 
that we shall not again hear that ringing, virile 
voice, those words, so well chosen and phrased, in 
such perfect diction. With his death something 
died in each one of us; yet something of him will 
live in us forever. 

So I close, thanking God for giving us a President 
such as John Fitzgerald Kennedy, praying the 
Almighty to have mercy on this whole land, and 
so to rule the heart of His servant President Lyndon 
Johnson that he may execute justice, maintain 
truth, and carry forward the work of his predecessor 
in bringing internal peace to this troubled country 
and eternal peace among the nations. 


Reprints of our tribute to the late President are available for those who wish them. 
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THE GIFT OUTRIGHT 


BY ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


d is not the first time I have assisted a President 
of the United States to start a library. The first 
occasion was some twenty-odd years ago at Hyde 
Park in the state of New York, where a building 
had been constructed to house the papers of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; which was all very 
well except for two facts: that I was Librarian of 
Congress at the time, having just been appointed 
to that office by Mr. Roosevelt, and that the 
Library of Congress, until the date of my appoint- 
ment, had itself been the usual repository for presi- 
dential papers. 

Mr. Roosevelt's invitation to me to speak at 
Hyde Park — if **invitation" is the word I want — 
was, I daresay, kindly meant; there was to be 
nothing personal about the affront. But it is one 
thing for an invitation to be kindly meant and 
another thing altogether to accept it in kind, par- 
ticularly when it involves a speech by the director 
of the library to which invaluable papers ought to 
have gone, celebrating the opening of the library 
to which they are going. I made, I am told, a 
memorable impression. Indeed, my friend and 
classmate Dean Acheson, on whose unfailing candor 
I have always been able to rely whether I wanted 
to or not, assured me on my return to Washington 
that no public servant in the history of the Republic 
had ever appeared to better advantage with his 
pants firmly caught in the crack of the door. 

There are differences, of course, between that 
day and this. I don't work for Mr. Kennedy; or if I 
do, it is from the private heart, not from public 
office. And as for the Library of Congress, it has 
long since grown accustomed to the alienation of 
hoped-for papers, some having been alienated as 
far west as Independence, Missouri. But whatever 
else is altered, the fact remains that a library, or the 
idea of a library, is here again in process of in- 
auguration by a President of the United States and 
that I seem again to be part of the proceedings. If 
precedents mean anything in this revolving world, 
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the probability must be very great indeed that no 
good will come of it. 

No good, that is, to me. Amherst can be more 
hopeful. And so too can this October valley and 
the old, soft, lovely hills off to the west of it where I 
have lived for half a biblical lifetime. The people 
of this countryside may forget in ordinary human 
course what anyone says on this occasion, but they 
will remember for many, many years that a young 
and gallant President of the United States, with the 
weight of history heavy upon his shoulders, some- 
how found time to come to our small corner of the 
world to talk of books and men and learning. 

I say ‘‘small corner," not in modesty but in 
Yankee modesty, which is a different thing. We may 
not be as conspicuous at this end of the Common- 
wealth, Mr. President, as some you must have 
heard of at the other, but we bear up. We remind 
ourselves that it was a citizen of this very town of 
Amherst who was once described by a famous 
daughter as **too intrinsic for renown,” and we like 
to think that now, nearly a century after Edward 
Dickinson's death, there are still men in these valley 
villages and up along the Deerfield, Bardwell’s 
Ferry way, and in the hills behind, who deserve the 
tribute of Emily's unfractured crystal of pure 
poetry, pure praise. But whether we are right or 
not — whether we and our neighbors are too in- 
trinsic for renown or merely too remote for noto- 
riety — we know an honor when we see one, and 
your presence here we take to be just that: an honor 
to this college and these counties and ourselves. 

Not to mention Robert Frost. For Frost, ol 
course, is another matter, as he always was. There 
is an old Gaelic tale of the West Highlands called 
“The Brown Bear of the Green Glen," which has a 
whiskey bottle in it so definitively full that not a 
drop can be added, and so fabulously copious that 
nothing is lost, no matter how you drink it. Frost's 
fame is like that bottle: it can't be added to because 
it is full already, and it won't draw down however 


it is drunk. We may name a library for him. We 
may go further than that; we may give his name to 
the first general library ever to be called for a poet 
in America, which is what this library will be. We 
mdy pass even that superlative of honor; we may 
designate as his the first general library but one in 
the entire world to bear a poet’s name — the one 
being the A. S. Pushkin State Public Library in 
farthest Kazakhstan in the U.S.S.R. We may do 
what we please. Nothing whatever will have hap- 
pened to the bottle; it will merely continue to be 
full. 

This, I suggest, is a phenomenon which might 
well concern us on this particular occasion — the 
secret of that bottle. Is it the mere bulk and body 
of the fame which keeps it so miraculously brim- 
ming — the fact that no poet of our age, with the 
single exception of Yeats himself, had as much 
fame in his lifetime as Frost had at the end of his? 
Is it the quantity of the reputation, the number of 
people who knew Frost's name or recognized him 
on the streets or crowded into those wonderful 
talkings which some called readings and lined up 
afterward for autographs they rarely got? 

I doubt it, and so do you. We know a little in 
our time and country about fame in bulk and its 
effect on lasting fame. At least we know what 
happens when a whole new industry is established, 
dedicated to nothing but the manufacture, in 
larger and larger quantities and in shorter and 
shorter periods of time, of crude, bulk reputation; 
we have seen its fruits. If great actresses are in short 
supply, as they invariably are, two or three to a 
century being about all the natural processes can 
produce, the industry will assemble you a dozen 
assorted Greatest Actresses in a single season, inflate 
them with adjectives, and launch them like blimps 
to float about for a year or three or maybe five 
or longer. But then what happens to them? Or to 
the greatest novels, the greatest plays, detergents, 
sedatives, cigarettes, laxatives, which circle with 
them? 

Or even to the greatest men? And even when 
they are great? For the industry processes every- 
one, true as well as false. Let the actual thing itself 
appear — Keats’s seldom-appearing Socrates in 
fact and in the flesh — and the assembly line will 
multigraph him and pass him current by every 
mechanical means until nothing is left of the single, 
human fact of the man himself but his bubble repu- 
tation in as many million mouths as the new tech- 
nology can activate. It takes an Einstein to survive 
it. And even Einstein had reason to be grateful for 
the isolation of his vast achievement out among the 
galaxies of space and mind where the copywriters 
couldn't follow. 

Yet Frost too survived, and with no such ad- 
ventitious aid. Everything about him — the seem- 
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ing simplicity of his poems, the silver beauty of his 
head, his age, his Yankee tongue, his love of talk, 
his ease upon a lecture platform — everything com- 
bined to put him within easy reach — which still 
could not quite reach him. No one in my time upon 
this planet was so pursued by fame as Frost, so 
“publicized” in the specific sense and meaning of 
that word. But even now, a few months after his 
death, the *'public image," as the industry would 
call it, has already begun to change like elms in 
autumn, leaving enormous branches black and 
clean against the sky. 

Frost too, it seems, but in a different way, an op- 
posite way, is *'too intrinsic for renown,” too in- 
trinsic for renown to touch. Something in the fame 
resists the fame as burning maple logs — rock 
maple, anyway — resist the blaze. And what it is, 
I think we know. At least there is an evening, not 
many years ago or many blocks from here, an 
evening others in this room remember, which might 
tell us. It was his eightieth birthday. Frost had 
been in New York where every possible honor, in- 
cluding some not possible, had been paid him, and 
returning here to Amherst and his friends, he fell to 
talking of what honor really was, or would be: to 
leave behind him, as he put it, “a few poems it 
would be hard to get rid of." It sounds a modest 
wish, but Frost knew, as his friends knew, that it 
wasn't. Poems are not monuments, shapes of stone 
to stand and stand. Poems are speaking voices. 
And a poem that is hard to get rid of is a voice that 
is hard to get rid of. And a voice that is hard to get 
rid of is a man. What Frost wanted for himself in 
the midst of all that praise was what Keats had 
wanted for himself in the midst of no praise at all: 
to be among the English poets at his death, the 
poets of the English tongue. 

Which means something very different from 
being talked about or passed from mouth to mouth 
by reputation. Reputation — above all, literary 
reputation — is a poor thing. It rises and falls. 
Consideration leads to reconsideration, fashions 
change, and no one yet has heard the verdict of 
posterity because posterity has never come. Frost 
will be praised and then neglected and then 
praised again like all the others. It wasn't reputa- 
tion he was thinking of that wintry evening; it was 
something else. To be among the English poets is 
to be, to go on being. Frost wanted to go on being. 
And he has. | 

It is this fact — this actual and not at all imagi- 
nary or pretended fact — I wish to speak of for a 
moment: the persistence of this man. It has a 
certain relevance to what we do here. On the 
surface of these proceedings Frost's part in them is 
purely passive: nothing is asked of him but to re- 
ceive the honor we now pay him and to relinquish 
a great name he does not own, having bequeathed 
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it to the future — three syllables to be carved above 
a doorway, Frost and stone to age together. In 
fact, however, if one includes among his facts the 
fact I speak of, these roles are quite reversed: like 
that of the citizens of Colonus at the death of 
Oedipus in Sophocles’ great play, the passive part 
is ours. He gives; we take. 

Not that Frost was Oedipus precisely, except, 
perhaps, in his constant readiness to talk back to 
sphinxes. But there is something in the ending of 
that myth that gives this myth of ours its meaning. 
You remember how it goes: the wretched, un- 
happy, humbled, hurt old king, badgered and 
abused by fate, gulled by every trick the gods can 
play on him, tangled in patricide and incest and in 
every guilt, snarled in a web of faithful falsehoods 
and affectionate deceptions and kind lies, exiled 
by his own proscription, blinded by his own hands, 
who, dying, has so great a gift to give that Thebes 
and Athens quarrel over which shall have him. 
You remember what the gift is too. “I am here," 
says Oedipus to Theseus, King of Athens, “‘to give 
you something, my own beaten self, no feast for 
the eyes. . . ." And why is such a gift worth 
having? Because Oedipus is about to die. But why 
should death give value to a gift like that? Because 
of the place where death will meet him: 


I shall disclose to you, O son of Aegeus, 

What is appointed for your city and for you — 
Something that time will never wear away. 
Presently now without a hand to guide me 

I shall lead you to the place where I must die! ! 


And what is that place? The Furies wood which 
no man dares to enter, the frightening grove sacred 
to those implacable pursuers, ministers of guilt, 
who have hounded him across the world. 


These things are mysteries, not to be explained, 
But you will understand when you have come there. 


The gift that Oedipus has to give is a great gift be- 
cause that beaten, suffering self, no feast for the 
eyes, will face the dark pursuers at the end. 

Frost, I said, was not Oedipus, and so he wasn't. 
But he too has that gift to give. And I can imagine 


! Adapted from Robert Fitzgerald's translation, Harcourt, Brace. 
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some future reader of his poems in the library that 
will bear his name feeling, like Theseus, that the 
beaten and triumphant self has somehow, and 
mysteriously, been given him — a self not unlike 
the old Theban king’s. Quarrelsome? Certainly, 
and not with men alone but gods. Tangled in mis- 
ery? More than most men. But despairing? No. 
Defeated by the certainty of death? Never de- 
feated. Frightened of the dreadful wood? Not 
frightened, either. A rebellious, brave, magnificent, 
far-wandering, unbowed old man, who made his 
finest music out of manhood and met the Furies on 
their own dark ground. 

We do not live, I know, in Athens. We live now 
in an insignificant, remote, small suburb of the 
universe. Reality, if one can still speak of reality, 
is out beyond us in the light-years somewhere or 
farther inward than our eyes can see in the always 
redivisible divisibilities of matter that is only matter 
to eyes as dim and dull as ours. Homer’s heroic 
world, where men could face their destinies and die, 
becomes to us, with our more comprehensive in- 
formation, the absurd world of Sartre, where men 
can only die. And yet, though all our facts are 
changed, nothing has been changed in fact: we 
still live lives. And lives still lead to death. And 
those who live a life that leads to death still need the 
gift that Oedipus gave Athens, the gift of self, of 
beaten self, of wandering, defeated, exiled self that 
can survive, endure, turn upon the dark pursuers, 
face its unintelligible destiny with blinded eyes and 
make a meaning of it: self, above all else, without 
self-pity. 

This is the self that Frost had, and has given, and 
will go on and on to give, and we should thank 
him for it. 


Far in the pillared dark 
Thrush music went — 
Almost like a call to come in 
To the dark and lament. 


But no, I was out for stars: 
I would not come in. 

I meant not even if asked 
And I hadn't been. 











POETRY AND POWER 


BY JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


ds day, devoted to the memory of Robert Frost, 
offers an opportunity for reflection which is prized 
by politicians as well as by others and even by poets. 
For Robert Frost was one of the granite figures of 
our time in America. He was supremely two things: 
an artist and an American. A nation reveals itself 
not only by the men it produces but also by the 
men it honors, the men it remembers. 

In America our heroes have customarily run to 
men of large accomplishments. But today this col- 
lege and country honor a man whose contribution 
was not to our size but to our spirit; not to our po- 
litical beliefs but to our insight; not to our self- 
esteem but to our self-comprehension. 

In honoring Robert Frost we therefore can pay 
honor to the deepest sources of our national strength. 
That strength takes many forms, and the most obvi- 
ous forms are not always the most significant. 

The men who create power make an indispensa- 
ble contribution to the nation's greatness, but the 
men who question power make a contribution just 
as indispensable, especially when that questioning 
is disinterested, for they determine whether we use 
power or power uses us. Our national strength 
matters; but the spirit which informs and controls 


our strength matters just as much. This was the 
special significance of Robert Frost. 

He brought an unsparing instinct for reality to 
bear on the platitudes and pieties of society. His 
sense of the human tragedy fortified him against 
self-deception and easy consolation. 

"I have been," he wrote, “fone acquainted with 
the night." And because he knew the midnight as 
well as the high noon, because he understood the 
ordeal as well as the triumph of the human spirit, he 
gave his age strength with which to overcome 
despair. 

At bottom he held a deep faith in the spirit of 
man. And it is hardly an accident that Robert 
Frost coupled poetry and power, for he saw poetry 
as the means of saving power from itself. 

When power leads man toward arrogance, po- 
etry reminds him of his limitations. When power 
narrows the areas of man's concern, poetry reminds 
him of the richness and diversity of his existence. 
When power corrupts, poetry cleanses, for art es- 
tablishes the basic human truths which must serve 
as the touchstones of our judgment. The artist, 
however faithful to his personal vision of reality, 
becomes the last champion of the individual mind 
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and sensibility against an intrusive society and an 
officious state.. The great artist is thus a solitary 
figure. He has, as Frost said, “ʻa lover's quarrel 
with the world." In pursuing his perceptions of 
reality he must often sail against the currents of 
his time. This is not a popular role. If Robert 
Frost was much honored during his lifetime, it was 
because a good many preferred to ignore his darker 
truths. Yet, in retrospect, we see how the artist's 
fidelity has strengthened the fiber of our national 
life. 

If sometimes our great artists have been the most 
critical of our societv, it is because their sensitivity 
and their concern for justice, which must motivate 
any true artist, make them aware that our nation 
falls short of its highest potential. 

I see little of more importance to the future of 
our country and our civilization than full recog- 
nition of the place of the artist. If art is to nourish 
the roots of our culture, society must set the artist 
free to follow his vision wherever it takes him. 

We must never forget that art is not a form of 
propaganda; it is a form of truth. And as Mr. 
MacLeish once remarked of poets, ** There is noth- 
ing worse for our trade than to be in style." 

In free society art is not a weapon, and it does 
not belong to the sphere of polemics and ideology. 
Artists are not engineers of the soul. It may be 
different elsewhere. But in a democratic society the 
highest duty of the writer, the composer, the artist, 


DEATH OF A MAN 


sy JOHN L'HEUREUX 


No eternal trumpet cleft the air, 

no planet stopped its sullen course 

to gaze in wrath and vengeance; only this — 
a man of goodness died. 


Conscience was his guide and God 

who saw his golden spring coiled taut 

to justice, saw intention and desire 

flower for a while in action and the promise 
of an action, saw his failure 

as the necessary flaw of man. 
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is to remain true to himself and to let the chips fall 
where they may. In serving his vision of the truth, 
the artist best serves his nation. And the nation 
which disdains the mission of art invites the fate of 
Robert Frosts hired man — the fate of having 
*nothing to look backward to with pride, And 
nothing to look forward to with hope." 

I look forward to a great future for America — 
a future in which our country will match its mili- 
tary strength with our moral strength, its wealth 
with our wisdom, its power with our purpose. 

I look forward to an America which will not be 
afraid of grace and beauty, which will protect the 
beauty of our natural environment, which will pre- 
serve the great old American houses and squares 
and parks of our national past, and which will build 
handsome and balanced cities for our future. 

I look forward to an America which will reward 
achievement in the arts as we reward achievement 
in business or statecraft. 

I look forward to an America which will steadily 
raise the standards of artistic accomplishment and 
which will steadily enlarge cultural opportunities 
for all of our citizens. 

And I look forward to an America which com- 
mands respect throughout the world, not only for 
its strength but for its civilization as well. 

And I look forward to a world which will be safe, 
not only for democracy and diversity but also for 
personal distinction. 


He makes the sun come up on good 

and evil, sends the rain and snow; 
hardly strange then He allows for apples, 
stables, bullets: everything is perfect 

in its time. And time is His. 


One does not lightly strike down God's anointed. 
For him — his lifeless body cradled 

by his queen in life — a shot perfected spring 
and hope of spring, fulfilled desire, 

cleared his eyes to vision: light forever. 

But for the world, darkness. 


God sees, allows, and loves 
in ways we do not ripely understand. 


Let mankind hobble home now on its knees. 











Vanee Packard 





THE INVASION OF PRIVACY 


If information is power, argues VANCE PackARD, Americans today should be 


uneasy about the amount of detail now being ferreled oul about them by agencies 


both public and private. This article and its sequel, “The Right to Privacy,” 


which will appear in the March ATLANTIC, have been drawn from Mr. Packard's 


new book, THE NAKED SOCIETY, soon lo be published by the David McKay Company. 


B. TELESCOPING time a bit let us look in on a 
reasonably successful family in a typical city of the 
Land of Liberty, 1964. Mom is at the department 
store trying on a new dress. A closed-circuit TV 
camera hidden behind a mesh screen is recording 
her moves to make certain she does not pocket any 
of the store's merchandise. 

Dad is at a conference table at the office talking 
to a group of colleagues about the operations of his 
department. The man sitting next to him is an 
undercover agent hired from a nationwide detective 
agency by the president of the company to keep 
tabs on the performance of key subordinates. Else- 
where, an investigator is on the telephone chatting 
with Dad's banker about the size of Dad's account 
and any outstanding loans. It seems that Dad had 
recently applied for an insurance policy on his 
personal property. 

Son John, just out of college, is seated in a chair 
with a pneumatic tube strapped across his chest 
and an electrode taped to his palm. John has 
applied for a job as a sales representative for an 
electronics concern. He is now undergoing the 
usual lie detector test to probe his honesty, his 
possibly dangerous habits, and his manliness. 
Meanwhile, an investigator is talking to one of 
John's old professors back at college concerning 
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any political opinions John may have expressed 
during class discussions. 

Daughter Mary, sweet girl, is still only a sopho- 
more in the public high school. She is in the class- 
room struggling with a 250-item questionnaire. 
It asks her to reveal whether her parents seem to 
quarrel a lot and whether they have ever talked to 
her about sex and whether she is worried about 
menstrual disorders. Her responses help the school 
to understand her better. 

All these things obviously would not happen on 
the same day to one family, but all of them hap- 
pen every day to a great many individuals. All 
have become common enough occurrences to raise 
somber questions about the drift of modern society. 
Are there forces now loose in our world that threaten 
to annihilate everybody's privacy? And if such 
forces are indeed loose, are they establishing the 
preconditions of totalitarianism that could endan- 
ger our personal freedom? 

The methods for observing, examining, and ex- 
changing information about people are individually 
cloaked in reasonableness. And some perhaps 
have comic overtones. But when we view them 
collectively, we must consider the possibility that 
they represent an insidious impingement upon our 
traditional rights as free citizens to live our own 
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lives. Many of these new forces are producing 
pressures that intrude upon most of us where we 
live, work, shop, go to school, or seek solitude. 
Millions of Americans are living in an atmosphere 
in which peering electronic eyes, undercover agents, 
lie detectors, hidden tape recorders, and out- 
rageously intrusive questionnaires are becoming 
commonplace. Privacy is becoming harder and 
harder to protect; surveillance is becoming more 
and more pervasive. Justice William O. Douglas 
of the United States Supreme Court has com- 
mented, “The forces allied against the individual 
have never been greater.” 

The surveillance of citizens in the United States, 
and in much of Western Europe, has been growing 
year by year. One indication of the extent of it in 
the United States is seen in an analysis of the U.S. 
security system made a few years ago. Even then, 
more than 13,500,000 Americans — or approxi- 
mately one fifth of all jobholders — were being 
scrutinized under some sort of security or loyalty 
program. In 1962 the Department of Defense 
alone conducted security investigations on 826,000 
individuals. 

Surveillance of individuals for security, loyalty, 
or general behavior is most rampant in southern 
California. In this area the majority of families 
have one or more members under some form of 
watch, either as defense workers or public employees 
or motion-picture studio employees or recipients of 
welfare benefits. For most of these people at least 
one investigator is bound to be calling on next- 
door neighbors to inquire about their backgrounds 
or living habits. 

The United States government employs more 
than 25,000 professional investigators, not including 
counterintelligence and espionage operatives. Fed- 
eral investigators, however, represent only a small 
fraction of the total number of people in the nation 
who earn their living investigating other people. 
There are hundreds of thousands of private, cor- 
porate, municipal, county, and state investigators. 

Much of the surveillance of individuals by trained 
investigators has been made easier by the prolifera- 
tion of record-keeping in our increasingly bureau- 
cratic society. I found it dismaying to learn how 
much information about one's private life is readily 
available to any skilled investigator who knows 
where to check accessible records and make a few 
routine inquiries for a curious client for a total fee 
of less than fifty dollars. 

When I asked an investigator about my own 
credit rating he said, **Give me a couple of hours." 
Within that period he called me back and gave me 
data from a credit report on me. It contained a 
fairly thorough summary of my life, employers, 
agents, abodes, and offspring for the past two dec- 
ades, and the precise assessed value of my home in 
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Connecticut. He chuckled and added, ‘‘They say 
that though you pay your bills, you occasionally 
take your time about it.” 

Most American adults with jobs, cars, houses, 
charge accounts, insurance, and military or govern- 
ment records can assume that they are the subject 
of at least one specific dossier, more probably of 
several. Most of these dossiers contain facts that are 
relatively impersonal; but a great many contain 
thick reports with intimate details. Many also con- 
tain erroneous or adverse information that may be 
handicapping the person in his career without his 
being aware of the source of the handicap. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission, which has 
checked on nearly everyone who has applied for 
federal employment since 1939, reportedly has 
nearly 250,000 dossiers that contain adverse infor- 
mation. 

Its central index, of approximately 7,500,000 
dossiers, is just one of the many files on individuals 
that have grown to massive proportions in recent 
years. The Defense Department maintains a cen- 
tral index of members of the armed forces, civilian 
employees, and a great many people, including 
scientists, who work on defense contracts. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, of course, has its ex- 
tensive central file. The House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee reportedly has accumulated a card 
file of more than a million names. The Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies maintains a 
vast nationwide clearinghouse of information re- 
garding claimants. Very recently its file contained 
18,200,000 entries of bodily injury or workmen's 
compensation claimants. The Bureau investigates 
or scrutinizes about one fourth of all claims, which 
means it conducts about 500,000 investigations a 
year. And then, of course, there are the credit 
bureaus in every part of the United States as well 
as in Canada, England, and Australia that are 
affiliated with the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. Through rapid exchange arrangements 
any bureau can draw upon files kept on more than 
one hundred million individuals. 


A FURTHER indication of the increase in sur- 
veillance since the beginning of World War II 
is the tremendous amount of electronic eaves- 
dropping occurring through the use of hidden mi- 
crophones, remote taps on telephone lines, and 
electronic monitoring by closed-circuit TV. An 
electronics expert who has worked closely with 
many U.S. intelligence officials told me: *'In all 
major cities the government maintains hotel rooms 
with eavesdropping equipment already installed 
through a nearby wall. When a person under 
surveillance goes to such a hotel, the proper authori- 


ties arrange for him to be put in the proper room.” 
The head of a firm specializing in ‘‘anti-intrusion”’ 
services said: ‘‘We are on a monthly retainer with 
a namber of companies to give their premises an 
electronic sweeping each week for hidden bugs and 
taps." 

In the novel that George Orwell wrote about the 
year 1984 he envisioned that the advances of elec- 
tronics had enabled his fictional totalitarian leader 
to install a telescreen in each living space of the 
realm. In this way the tyrant could maintain 
virtually total visual and audio surveillance when 
he chose. As Orwell put it: “You had to live — 
did live, from habit that became instinct — in the 
assumption that every sound you made was over- 
heard and, except in darkness, every movement 
scrutinized.”’ 

If Mr. Orwell were writing his book today rather 
than in the 1940s, his details would surely be more 
horrifying. Today there are cameras that can 
indeed see in the dark. There are banks of giant 
memory machines that conceivably could recall in 
a few seconds every pertinent action — including 
failures, embarrassments, or possibly incriminating 
acts — from the lifetime of each citizen. And brain 
research has progressed to the point where it is all 
too readily believable that a Big Brother could 
implant an electrode in the brain of each baby at 
birth and thereafter maintain by remote control a 
certain degree of influence over the individual’s 
moods and behavior, at least until his personality 
had suitably jelled. 

Fortunately for the human race, a good many 
people are becoming apprehensive about the won- 
ders bestowed by electronic research. Fortunately 
also, most of the devices are a bit expensive to be 
used against whole populations (though the prices 
are coming down), so that the present uses are 
mostly selective. Nevertheless, in the course of a 
year literally millions of Americans are watched 
or overheard electronically without being aware of 
it. 

Each year several thousand T'V cameras are 
being sold to industry, and such giants as General 
Precision, General Electric, and RCA are among 
the companies selling them. Seattle’s classified 
phone directory lists fourteen local companies offer- 
ing to sell or install closed-circuit TV. Some of the 
TV cameras used in industry are for such prosaic 
purposes as watching instrument panels or furnace 
operations; others are for watching people. In 
some instances the people involved know about the 
people-watching, as at the gates of an IBM plant 
for research in Endicott, New York. In others, 
it is done secretly. 

Mr. Max Kanter — president of ITV in New 
York, which rents or sells closed-circuit installations 
— explained that if you wish to conceal the equip- 
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ment, even the lens need not show. He said, “If 
there is screening material or mesh, to conceal the 
camera, and if it is focused at some point beyond, 
the lens can look right through the screening ma- 
terial. (His charge for renting basic equipment for 
one week is about two hundred dollars.) 

The makers of TV cameras for surveillance have 
not only learned to miniaturize them to a thickness 
of only about four inches, but they have learned 
that by shooting into a mirror they can install the 
cameras vertically in a wall that has a four-inch 
air space. The fact that the FBI uses closed-circuit 
TV in some of its surveillance work came out in the 
trial of a Navy yeoman suspected of spying. 

Hidden still cameras are also in wide use for 
recording the activities of people. A company 
called Cameras For Industry has been aggressive in 
selling plants, stores, and banks on Automatic 
Photo Systems that can now be rented for pennies 
a day. The cameras operate silently, can take 
thousands of pictures in a single loading, and, it is 
explained, they either can be used openly or can be 
concealed. The camera can be triggered by a 
photoelectric eye. Or if a clerk is handing you a 
document he can first insert it in a number-stamp- 
ing machine; and the act of stamping will trigger 
a hidden camera beamed at you. 

Then there are the tiny cameras used by investi- 
gators or others seeking evidence. Some are built 
into cigarette lighters. As the owner lights his 
cigarette his thumb action simultaneously triggers 
the camera. 


da impetus for much of the development of 
many of these surveillance devices came from the 
defense and space research and from efforts to keep 
up with the Russians in this area. Advances in 
infrared photography resulted largely from research 
for aerial reconnaissance, as did automatic tripping 
devices for cameras. Many early developments in 
closed-circuit TV were for use in surveillance of 
machines and dials as well as people at missile- 
launching complexes. Transistors made possible 
miniature transmitters for use in satellites, where 
every ounce counts. 

Evidence of remarkable Russian techniques in- 
spired the U.S. government to plunge into research 
and development contracts in the field of surveil- 
lance and counterintrusion. The discovery of a tiny 
microphone embedded in the great seal of the 
United States that hangs behind the U.S. ambassa- 
dor’s desk in our Moscow embassy was more of a 
shock to our technicians than has ever been ad- 
mitted. A man intimately familiar with the search 
for this microphone confided: “It was an advance- 
ment of the art by the Russians that we were not 
then up to. We were not equipped to spot it be- 
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cause they had placed across the street an enormous 
transmitter beamed to bounce signals off the buried 
cavity device, and that giant transmitter was 
operating in a very, very high frequency spectrum 
we were not equipped to detect." The British Em- 
bassy inspired the Americans to tear the ambassa- 
dor's office apart, literally, because our British 
cousins confided that they had detected at their 
own embassy a signal they could not identify. 

More than one hundred hidden listening devices 
have in recent years been found in U.S. embassies 
and residences in Soviet bloc countries. A pic- 
turesque example of Soviet advances in miniaturiza- 
tion was discovered accidentally by a U.S. military 
attaché at a Moscow bar when he picked up a 
martini not intended for him. The ‘“‘olive’’ in it, 
according to a Time account, contained a trans- 
mitter, and the tiny toothpick stuck in it was an 
antenna. 

One step the U.S. government is now taking to 
protect secret discussions in its embassies in certain 
countries is to ship portable rooms to the embassies. 
Such a room is sent as a knockdown package and 
assembled inside the embassy. It is shielded on all 
sides to prevent transmission of sound and is so 
built as to permit visual inspection under, over, 
and all around the room for any wires. 

U.S. companies can make microphones and 
transmitters just about as small as anyone could 
conceivably desire. A transmitter is now available 
which can fit inside a lipstick tube or a ball-point 
pen, or which appears to be a lump of sugar. Micro- 
phones smaller than a twenty-five-cent piece are 
being made and widely used. 

At least thirty U.S. companies are now involved 
in manufacturing electronic eavesdropping equip- 
ment. One of the larger companies making con- 
cealed listening devices, Solar Research, Inc., in 
Oakland Park, Florida, claims that in 1962 its sales 
increased fourfold within a year. Some companies 
sell only to law enforcement agencies; others sell 
only surveillance equipment to law enforcement 
agencies but sell counterintrusion devices to private 
concerns; and some seem interested in selling what- 
ever they have to anyone who has the money to pay 
for the devices. There is no law against manufac- 
turing or selling bugging devices, and pitifully few 
laws, F.C.C. regulations, or court decisions against 
their use. I had no difficulty, for example, in ob- 
taining catalogues from several companies. And I 
saw on display in the window of an electronics shop 
on Forty-third Street in New York City a device 
that automatically starts a tape recorder when a 
telephone conversation starts. 

When one West Coast manufacturer of “bugs” 
was displaying his new models to the convention of 
the American Society for Industrial Security, he 
cautioned that sales were ''subject to pertinent 
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regulation." But, he added, *'I cannot be responsi- 
ble for the integrity of the user. I’m not going to ask 
the buyer what he does with it." (A leading elec- 
tronics magazine, incidentally, has advertised for 
$22.50 a Be A Spy correspondence course which 
includes instructions in bugging.) 

Manufacturers of tiny tape recorders have been 
conducting large-scale advertising campaigns in 
large-circulation newspapers and magazines. A 
full-page ad for the pocket-size Minifon, which can 
be concealed in a briefcase, not only cited its value 
in recording routine memos and conferences but 
pictured its **wristwatch" microphone, its “‘incon- 
spicuous tie-clip microphone," and its “‘unique 
telephone pickup," which can be attached to a 
telephone receiver to record phone conversations. 


L THE course of my research I was given a number 
of demonstrations by people who were clearly ex- 
perts in the arts of bugging and de-bugging. Those 
offering their services to the public as anti-intrusion 
specialists were perhaps most willing to discuss 
openly the problems involved. Raymond Farrell, 
manager of Bondwitt Sound Engineering Company 
in New York, explained: ‘‘If we're serving the pub- 
lic, we’re anti-intrusion specialists; if we’re serving 
the law lawfully, we're intrusion specialists." 

As he and I were chatting in an office, he took 
out of his briefcase a transmitter the size of a small 
matchbook. At his suggestion we went down the 
hall to a room where two girls were chatting and 
with their permission placed it and its tiny micro- 
phone on a table several feet from them. We 
returned to the office where we had been talking. 
He closed the door and turned on his receiving box. 
The conversation of the girls came through loud 
and clear. He said the girls could be heard at least 
a block away, and perhaps two blocks, depending 
on conditions. 

The most impressive demonstration was put on 
for me by Ralph V. Ward of Mosler Research 
Products, Inc., in Danbury, Connecticut. He is one 
of the leading authorities in the free world on sur- 
veillance devices. His company and its predecessors 
pioneered in making miniature surveillance devices 
for federal agencies, including some in the interna- 
tional field. As sales manager he spends a good 
deal of time in Washington taking orders and 
soliciting research and development contracts. 
“We have not run out of wonders," he said. The 
Mosler company now also makes much of its equip- 
ment available to state and city agencies and to 
licensed investigative agencies. And it offers to 
industry a complete “‘security’’ kit containing a host 
of tools for detecting bugging devices for slightly 
more than three hundred dollars a kit. 


The amiable Mr. Ward demonstrated, item by 
item, the tools that go into one of the pigskin 
satchels sold to federal and other official agencies. 
The filled satchels are produced in lots of one hun- 
dred and contain both bugging and de-bugging 
tools. One interesting item was a microphone 
mounted in rubber a quarter of an inch thick. It 
can be slipped under a hotel door. Another device 
was the spike mike, a microphone attached to a 
spike nearly a foot long. It can be driven into walls 
or doors, which serve as resonators. In the United 
States its use is legal only on a court order. 

The challenge today is not to make the bugs 
small but to make them more undetectable, for use 
in spots where the occupants are security-oriented 
and likely to make checks. A transmitter, no matter 
how small, is fairly easy to spot by an anti-intrusion 
expert with ‘‘room-sweeping’? equipment. He 
hears a squeal in his receiver when his electronic 
*"*tmop" gets close to a hidden transmitter. A buried 
microphone with a tiny wire leading to a remote 
tape recorder is vastly more difficult to detect. 
Thus the transmitter is considered to be most ap- 
propriate for quick hit-and-run jobs, whereas the 
mike wired to a remote recorder is preferred for 
permanent installations. 

Some of the places to tape hidden microphones 
in a room are at the back of desk drawers (because 
people usually do not go all the way back even 
when searching), in the upholstery, or to the under- 
side of a bed. If a long-term bugging with a trans- 
mitter is planned, there is an advantage in putting 
the transmitter in an electric clock or TV set or ina 
light fixture so that it can draw its power from the 
building’s electric power source. 

Another favored spot for hiding bugging devices 
is within the frame of a picture on the wall. Mosler 
sells a nice pastoral picture that has a very thin 
transmitter pasted inside the paper covering the 
back of the picture. A visual search would not 
detect this transmitter even if the picture was taken 
off the wall. These pictures are particularly fa- 
vored for installation in hotel or motel rooms where 
the person under surveillance is going to stay. 

The base of a telephone is also a favored spot for 
making a quick installation of a bug. Mr. Farrell 
demonstrated to me that such an installation can 
be made in one minute. There are two ways to 
install the bug. A two-wire tap using a small 
transmitter in the base gives you only the telephone 
conversation. A three-wire tap includes a wire 
that jumps the hook switch and thus broadcasts 
all calls and in addition all conversation going on 
in the room when the phone is not in use. 

As counterintrusion skills have advanced, the pro- 
fessionals have sought to place their microphones 
beyond the probing range of the metal-detection 
sweepers now widely used. This means placing the 
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mike behind the wall and as far away as possible. 
Mr. Ward explained: ‘‘Normally the best way to 
bug is through a pinhole that is too small to see in 
the imperfections of the woodwork or the plaster. 
Visually, you wouldn't find the pinhole.” (Re- 
searchers are already at work to develop pinhole 
finders.) 

But even with a pinhole the presence of a micro- 
phone buried in the wall may produce a slight 
signal on the metal detector if it is just inside the 
plaster behind the pinhole opening. Now, Mr. 
Ward indicated, a tube mike has been developed. 
This permits you to put the mike several inches 
back from the pinhole. The tube, which can be a 
plastic resonator, leads from the pinhole to the 
mike. This reduces the chances that the micro- 
phone will be detected by any metal-detecting de- 
vice. Dr. Leo L. Beranek of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, an authority on acoustics, 
has described devices that can be placed on the 
outside wall of a room under surveillance. Voices 
inside the room set up mechanical vibrations that 
may be detected by such a device placed against 
the outside wall. Most experts hired for counter- 
intrusion work feel insecure unless they can inspect 
all rooms around, above, and below the room they 
are guarding. 


A. FOR the highly directional microphones that 
reputedly can pick up conversations from great 
distances, a sizable amount of folklore on the reach 
of such microphones has developed. Published re- 
ports that they can pull in voices from a distance of 
1200 feet or through closed windows are apparently 
without basis. But some do bring in conversations 
100 to 150 feet away under moderately noisy 
conditions, and up to 500 feet if conditions are 
ideal. 

The first of these miracle mikes to receive much 
attention was the parabolic microphone, placed at 
the focal point of a reflector. Such giant saucers 
were first seriously developed during World War II, 
before radar, and proved to be much more sensitive 
than the human ear in detecting approaching air- 
craft. An effective parabolic mike requires a reflec- 
tor with a diameter of at least three and preferably 
six feet. This makes it somewhat cumbersome for 
most sleuthing purposes, but it can be concealed 
behind bushes or in a truck whose open rear end is 
covered with black muslin or in the darkened bal- 
cony of a conference room. 

Another kind of long-range mike is the so-called 
machine-gun type, consisting of a bundle of tubes 
of varying lengths, each of which brings the sound 
to a microphone at the rear. Such an arrangement 
of tubes tends to eliminate most sounds not almost 
directly in front. Cumbersomeness is again a prob- 
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lem. The picture of the one I saw in operation 
indicated that the longest of the pipes was about 
seven feet. The man using it was behind bushes. 
Attorney Edward Bennett Williams says that this 
type of mike proved to be practical in gaining evi- 
dence of blackmail involving a motion-picture 
actor in California. The blackmailer, being sus- 
picious that the man might wear a bug, specified 
that the actor meet him at a remote place on a 
beach and wear only bathing trunks. The actor 
complied, but a machine-gun mike a few hundred 
feet away in the dark was able to pick up enough of 
their talk to provide incriminating evidence. 

Still a third type of long-range mike is produced 
by Electro-Voice, which specializes in developing 
microphones for broadcasters. Recently it devel- 
oped a single-barrel mike which is about seven feet 
long. A TV network has used it to pick up the 
voices of questioners at presidential press confer- 
ences, to pick up the sounds of distant bands in 
parades, and to pick up, from the sidelines, the 
voices and sounds of body impact of players at foot- 
ball games. The National Football League now 
has banned it because it was broadcasting too 
many obscenities. Electro-Voice has had nquiries 
from, and made sales to, a number of people who 
presumably were not broadcasters, but it has no 
knowledge of the number of these mikes actually 
being used in investigative work. Its big mike costs 
about a thousand dollars. A simpler nonelectronic 
way to eavesdrop on distant conversations — if the 
eavesdropper does not need recorded evidence — 
is to employ a lip-reader with binoculars. 

One of the most prevalent forms of bugging is to 
conceal a microphone and transmitter on the body. 
Miniaturization has made this feasible; and unfor- 
tunately there is no reason to fear prosecution. 
Dick Tracy with his **watch" microphone is con- 
sidered a clumsy amateur by the experts. With a 
simulated wristwatch there is the hazard that the 
wire leading up the sleeve from the **wristwatch" 
may be observed. Also, the wrist is a poor location 
for a mike because it is often in motion, and a mike 
on the wrist cannot easily be pointed toward the 
speaker under surveillance. 

A spot favored by many experts for placing the 
mike on the body is behind the tie, fairly low down 
so as not to pick up interference from the heartbeat. 
Tape recorders are now small enough so that there 
is little chance that they will be detected if taped to 
the body. However, the experts preíer use of con- 
cealed transmitters rather than recorders. ‘The 
transmitter will broadcast to a tape recorder that 
can be several hundred feet away, and the trans- 
mitter is favored because even a fairly powerful 
transmitter can be made much smaller than a good 
concealable recorder. Also it can operate without 
reloading longer than a tape recorder. And if a 
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person is caught with it during a frisk, the informa- 
tion recorded on a distant tape up to that point 
cannot be destroyed. The transmitter can be car- 
ried in a coat pocket with its antenna going up ,to 
the armpit and down the sleeve. Or it can be hung 
around the neck with the neck cord doubling as an 
antenna. 

One of the best places to put either a transmitter 
or small recorder, according to a man who has sub- 
mitted to police frisks to test his theory, is just 
above the coccyx. Another favored way of conceal- 
ing a transmitter and mike is to pack them inside 
a king-size-cigarette package designed to feel as 
soft as a real package of cigarettes. 


E ES are a variety of tailing aids that can be 
attached to an automobile. One simple transmitter 
which broadcasts a pulsing tone signal is mounted 
on four magnets and can be attached to any clean 
metal surface under the car in a matter of seconds. 
It can be heard for a mile. 

The art of wiretapping — which is, at least tech- 
nically, a more illicit form of eavesdropping — has 
also seen some improvements in recent years. One 
method has been to attach a miniature transmitter 
to the tapped listening post. This not only is more 
convenient but has the advantage of reducing the 
chance that the tapper can be traced if a tap is 
discovered. 

Tappers frequently pose as telephone repairmen, 
and some who engage in tapping on a large scale 
even buy or build imitations of the green telephone 
company trucks. 

Tools for the more elementary kinds of direct 
wiretapping cost less than $25.00. And for $4.25 
you can purchase a little device that feeds a tele- 
phone conversation into a tape recorder. It can be 
installed in three seconds by pressing its suction 
attachments against the back of the telephone 
receiver. 

However, when you get into transmitters, auto- 
matic recorders, and many of the microphoning 
tools that we have discussed, the prices soar. A 
professional eavesdropper is likely to require an 
expensive bag — or truckload — of tools. An ex- 
amination of four catalogues issued by producers 
of surveillance equipment (Mosler, Tracer Elec- 
tronics, Inc., W. S. J. Electronics, and R. B. Clifton 
Electronic Surveillance Equipment) gives some 
idea of an eavesdropper's overhead. Here are some 
sample prices: 

Transmitters for wireless wiretapping. Prices 
range from $65 to $200, depending upon whether 
signal must be broadcast one block or three. 

Picture-frame transmitter, $215. 

General-purpose transmitter, to be planted inside 


room, $95 to $137, presumably depending on 
quality. 

Transmitters for concealment on body, $150 to 
$220. 

Device for automatically starting tape recorder 
when conversation begins on tapped telephone line, 
and for stopping when conversation stops, $76 to 
$105. 

Since a few states ban even the possession of wire- 
tapping equipment by private parties, the Clifton 
catalogue states at the end of its price list: ‘‘Caution 
— in many parts of the world there are certain 
laws which prohibit using some of the items above. 
It is the sole responsibility of the buyer (and not the 
seller) to ascertain through legal counsel how these 
laws may apply to the use of each item pur- 
chased." Tracer Electronics simply notes after 
some of its items: ‘‘Sold for use subject to pertinent 
regulations." 


A QUITE different kind of electronic surveillance 
and control has become possible through the de- 
velopment of the giant memory machines. Each 
month more and more information about individual 
citizens is being stored away in some gigantic mem- 
ory machine. The information about individuals 
is usually being fed into the supercomputers to serve 
a socially useful or an economically or politically 
attractive purpose. But will this always be so, 
especially in the case of memory machines that are 
building up cumulative files on individual lives? 
All the storing of information makes one wonder. 
Dr. Robert Morison, director of Medical and 
Natural Science for the Rockefeller Foundation, 
has commented, ‘‘We are coming to recognize that 
organized knowledge puts an immense amount of 
power in the hands of people who take the trouble 
to master it." It may be significant that increas- 
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ingly it is those who hold the office of controller 
in U.S. corporations who are promoted to the 
presidency. Their control of the computers gives 
them an edge in information over their competitors. 

If information is power, Americans should be 
uneasy about the amount of information the fed- 
eral government is starting to file in its memory 
banks. There are, for example, the gigantic mem- 
ory machines which the Internal Revenue Service 
is starting to use to check data from our tax returns 
against data accumulated about us from other 
sources, such as employers and banks. The com- 
puters also watch for unlikely patterns. Obviously 
these memory banks are useful tools for fair and 
efficient tax collecting. But what are the implica- 
tions for two decades from now, in 1984? If future 
bureaucrats choose, they can build up so-called 
"cum," or cumulative, files on each taxpayer over 
decades, and thus will have, instantly recallable, a 
vast amount of personal information about the 
living habits of every adult in the nation. 

One computer maker, Bernard S. Benson, 
bluntly concedes that concentration of power in the 
form of accumulated information can be ‘“‘catas- 
trophically dangerous." He suggests that individ- 
ual privacy ultimately may be at the mercy of the 
man in a position to push the button that makes the 
machine remember. At an international conference 
on information processing sponsored by UNESCO 
in Paris, he reminded his colleagues that it was 
"high time" they started devoting part of their 
conferences to discussing how to ensure that any 
new accomplishments will be beneficial to mankind. 

Whatever the benefits, the marvelous new elec- 
tronic devices with memories or ears or eyes are 
serving to push against the boundaries of each in- 
dividual’s privacy. Electronic eyes and ears are 
being put to a host of ingenious uses for the purpose 
of people-watching. 
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Ove grim March morning I decided not to get 
up. It was not the soft implacable discouragement 
the day offered that held me bedfast, for it was a 
day like any other at this season. A cold fog would 
hang in the quads until noon, when perhaps the 
gloom would weaken and you could spot the 
quarterhearted sun, pale, remote, fuzzy. I never 
wanted to get up on days like this, but unless I 
did, and by nine, my servant was empowered by 
the rules of the college to call a doctor. It seemed 
like a good idea. 

When he came into the sitting room and found 
my breakfast uneaten, I could feel his disapproval 
seeping through the wall. Thought I had a hang- 
over probably. He knocked at the bedroom door. 

**Come in, Haines," I called. 

He came in, clucked like an old hen, and said 
reproachfully, ‘A long lie, sir.” 

Ven? 

“You didn’t eat your breakfast." 

“I think you'd better call a doctor. Pm not 
well? In any dialogue with Haines I had long 
since cast myself in the role of the young master, 
because it impressed him and squeezed from him 
phrases I had seen only in novels. 

“Very good, sir. Touch of flu?" 

“Probably.” I felt hot and languid. 

The doctor agreed. He was a red-faced little 
man with a bushy mustache and a D.S.O. ribbon 
in his lapel. He examined me deftly and quickly. 
“Touch of flu," he said. ‘“‘Stay in bed over the 
weekend." He put the stethoscope in his bag, 
Copyright (C) 1964, by Allan Seager. 
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snapped it to, and was on his way out the door. 
I coughed once. 

As if I had shot at him, he whirled and performed 
what every doctor has told me since was a brilliant 
piece of diagnosis. ‘‘Any sputum?” 

“Yes T said. 

He whipped two little oblong pieces of glass out 
of his bag and took a sample. As one knows vague 
disconnected facts like the capital of Iceland, I 
knew that sputum samples were connected with 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis, but cases of TB, like 
arson and heartbreak, were things that happened to 
other people, not to me, and I turned over and 
went back to sleep. 

An hour later the doctor came stamping back 
into my room. ‘‘You’ve got tuberculosis. Where 
do you want to go, Switzerland or the States?" 

Half-asleep and feverish, I sat up. “How bad 
is it?" 

“I can’t tell yet. Take a taxi this afternoon, come 
to my office, and Pll take an X ray of your chest." 

“Oh, I can walk." 

“You won't be walking much from now on." 

"Can't you give me some idea, just a conjec- 
ture?" 

“I can't be sure, but from the look of those slides 
Pd say a year and a half in bed.” 

I did not believe this. I had once been flung sixty 
feet through the air from an auto wreck, landed 
on my head, knocked my upper teeth horizontal, 
and I had not gone to bed at all. “I think Pd 
better go home." 


: 
“PIl just stop in and tell your dean. Two o'clock, 


don't forget," he said, and went out. 
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e t 
Ares the X ray the doctor informed me that I 
was a far-advanced case and I could very probably 
look forward to a cure lasting two years if every- 
thing went well. This still did not make sense. Lie 
down for two years? i 

Back in bed I became pretty gloomy. I seemed 
to have been betrayed, but by whom? I should 
have to ask my body, ‘‘Why didn’t you let me 
know?" But of course, it had let me know. In 
December I had swum in a meet, and afterward in 
the Junior Common Room I couldn’t get warm in 
front of a roaring fire. For weeks I had been so 
tired that if my cigarettes were across the room, 
instead of getting up automatically and getting 
them, I would become conscious of their location as 
a problem and ask myself, Do you really want a 
cigarette badly enough to go all that way to get 
them?" And I had had this cough, infrequent but 
persistent. 

I also resented what I took to be the doctor's 
jaunty attitude when he asked where I wanted to 
go, Switzerland or the States. I had no choice. 
I had fourteen pounds in the bank. If I were going 
anywhere, it would have to be home. It was 1933. 
I was certain my father couldn't pay for two years 
in a sanitarium. It was degrading to throw myself 
on charity, and I didn't know how to make the 
throw in any case. 

I lay on my sofa drowsily worrying. Every now 
and then the coal would clink as it shifted in the 
fireplace. Fourteen pounds would take me about 
two thirds of the way across the Atlantic. Although 
I didn't really think they would let me board in 
the first place, I could see the ship putting me olf 
in a jolly boat about seven hundred miles east of 
Ambrose Light with some iron rations and a flask 
of water. I would row myself in, the water black, 
the ice forming on the oars, my cough stifled in the 
bitter wind. The picture was a nineteenth-century 
engraving of a pitiful subject, but it seemed to sym- 
bolize my plight, and I rowed away most of the 
afternoon. 

The next day I was the beneficiary of a gratui- 
tously kind act. This is rare, and I have never 
forgotten it. John Philips from West Virginia, who 
was at Christ Church across the street, came in to 
see me. He had heard rumors. I corrected them. 

"I'm going to see the Rhodes Trust. They've got 
a lot of money," he said. ‘*They own De Beers." 

John's mind worked with a beautiful, simple 
directness. There was money there. He went and 
asked them for some. It would never have occurred 
to me, but he came back with a check for two 
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hundred pounds made out in my name. For an 
hour it was incredible. 

With nearly a thousand dollars in hand I grew 
more cheerful. I knew next to nothing about 
tuberculosis. I had the childlike faith of the uniniti- 
ated in all doctors. Now that I had some money to 
pay them with, I was sure they would cure me if I 
were obedient. 

My English friends packed me up and bought 
me passage on the Olympic, an old Cunarder now 
long out of service. I had stopped worrying because 
I was filled with the excitement of going on a 
journey. In my room I held an auction of personal 
effects. Any lurking notion that I had a mortal 
disease was smothered by these preparations, and 
when an ambulance came and the bearers got stuck 
going down the winding staircase from my room, 
it all seemed hilarious. The dean came out of his 
rooms, shook hands, and wished me luck while the 
bearers were pulling and hauling. Finally I was 
carried across the quadrangles in the mist. I made 
my last good-byes. They shoved me into the am- 
bulance, and away we went to Southampton. 

A friend of mine, John Durkin of Queen’s, had 
volunteered to accompany me and see me aboard 
the Olympic. He knew no more of tuberculosis than 
I, but the ambulance made it seem serious, so he 
courteously carried on a bright conversation to 
cheer me up. He stopped the ambulance two or 
three times at pubs and brought me sustaining pints 
of mild and bitter. The doctor had forbidden me 
cigarettes, but he had said nothing about beer, 
which is well known to be nourishing. Once when 
we passed a clump of people at a narrow turn in a 
village street, John stuck his head out the back door 
of the ambulance and yelled, **Take off your hats, 
damn you. We've got a dead man in here.” And 
they took off their hats. On the whole it was a 
pleasant journey. 

I remember nothing of going aboard, but I can 
remember waking up in the ship's hospital. It was 
clean, but there were so few amenities that it sug- 
gested the Cunard Line frowned on sickness, a 
willful refusal to come to grips with life, and believed 
that if you went sick at sea, you deserved nothing 
better. The wall was the simple hull of the ship, 
studded with lines of heavy rivets, and while I knew 
that the North Atlantic was only an inch or two 
away from my hand, I felt safe and snug. The ship's 
surgeon, a Mr. Somebody, visited me, an Irishman 
with a shattered face, knobbed and seamed in a 
sullen red. He was very kind, brought me ciga- 
rettes after meals, and spent literally hours beside 
my berth talking about everything under the sun. 
Only later did it occur to me that he had nothing 
else to do. I was the only person in hospital, and 
it must have been dull for him to sit alone in his 
surgery, reading. It was also later that someone 
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told me that ship's surgeons were men under 
clouds, chronic drunks, unfortunates who had inad- 
vertently removed both kidneys, mistaken cyanide 
for aspirin. From his color and his unfailing gar- 
rulity, I think Mr. Somebody was the first of these. 

Another pleasant feature of the voyage was the 
food. True, it was English food, but it was English 
food striving to impress foreigners, the tourists, and 
while I doubt if the Line was so slack as to hire an 
actual Frenchman as chef, somebody in the galley 
had heard about French cuisine, and the food tasted 
good. I ate like a wolf. Before each meal I would 
be given a vast chart to select from; and I remember 
breakfasts of bacon and eggs, York ham, creamed 
codfish, grilled kidneys, small steaks, two-rib mut- 
ton chops, and other kickshaws. I would eat them 
all, turn over, and go to sleep until the steward 
shook me gently and offered me the program for 
lunch. Mr. Somebody was assiduous at taking my 
temperature and weighing me. During the seven 
days my temperature went down to normal and I 
gained seven pounds. I knew that these were very 
good signs. It was a rough crossing, March, and 
Mr. Somebody told me that most of the passengers 
kept to their berths, felled by seasickness. It did 
not affect me. I felt fine. 

We docked late at night in a blizzard. I had 
cabled my friend Frank Adams, and he met me. 
I dressed, and I felt so good I walked off the ship. 
We took a taxi to the Biltmore, and I went to bed. 
I had barely waked the next morning when Frank 
was back. He had half a dozen nickel hamburgers 
in a sack, with onion. ‘‘I knew this place was too 
expensive for you to eat and sleep here both," he 
said. There is nothing like sickness to bring out 
the kindness of friends. 


As THE University Hospital in Ann Arbor I was 
checked, examined, and tested all over again. I 
weighed on entry 147 pounds at six feet, one and a 
half inches. I had cavitation, two holes in my left 
lung, and infiltration, a spot as big as a half dollar 
in my right. My fever had begun again, a low nag- 
ging heat that made it tiring to read for more than 
a quarter hour at a time because my eyes got so hot. 
An affair with needles, not acupuncture but artifi- 
cial pneumothorax, was successfully begun to col- 
lapse my left lung, and complete rest was ordered. 
I was bored nearly out of my mind. 

I had some cards engraved and sent them to my 
friends: 


Mr. Allan Seager 
At Home 
University Hospital 


No Cocktails No Dancing 
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This brought me a great many visitors, some of 
whom tried to smuggle me drinks of bad whiskey. 
The nurses didn't like them. They forbade them 
these simple corporal works of mercy, and for the 
next four months I lay there making what I cóuld 
out of the cracks in the ceiling. At night I got up 
and walked around the room a little so I wouldn't 
lose the use of my legs. 

Toward the first of July the doctors told me there 
was a vacancy coming up at Trudeau Sanitarium at 
Saranac. At Trudeau you had to be ambulant. 
The doctors at Ann Arbor said I could start sitting 
up on the edge of the bed with my feet hanging for 
twenty minutes a day. Next would be sitting in a 
chair; then, presumably, a few tottering steps 
around the room. I didn’t dare tell them I could 
walk all right, so I solemnly went through their 
routine for three days. The first day I was allowed 
to walk, I decided to take a tub bath. I left my 
room and walked down the middle of the corridor 
without hanging on to anything. The nurses came 
like a flight of birds. They settled on me, twittering 
and clucking, trying to get me to let them bear me 
up, but I said, “‘Beat it, ladies. I’m all right." I 
walked on to the bathroom, drew my bath, and 
lay in it. It felt good after all those months of wet 
washrags. 

The day I left, the head nurse told me that the 
Travelers Aid would meet the train in Detroit to 
see that I was wheeled safely to the train for Sara- 
nac. I said I didn't believe I needed a wheelchair, 
but the head nurse, wrinkled by duty, said that I 
must have one. A friend of mine, a girl, came with 
me as far as Detroit. She had thoughtfully brought 
along a pint of Golden Wedding, the favored label 
among the local bootleggers. I took a compartment 
for privacy, and we drank the frightful whiskey 
with water from paper cups and laughed the whole 
way. I was feeling my freedom. The countryside 
looked fresh and new, and so did the girl. We had a 
wonderful time. 

As the train slowed down in the Detroit station, 
I saw a tiny old lady pushing one of those high 
wooden wheelchairs alongside the train. She wore 
a cloth hat with a label sewn to the front with 
TRAVELERS AID on it. If I didn't get in that 
wheelchair nobody would, and she would have 
come all that way for nothing. But if I did get 
into it, could she push me? I had shot up to a 
hundred and eighty pounds. The train stopped. 
If I seemed to stagger as I got off, it was not from 
the weakness of my malady. I said good-bye to the 
girl and walked as circumspectly as I could over to 
the old lady. ‘‘Were you expecting a TB patient 
from Ann Arbor, madam?” 

**Yes, I was," she said. I could tell she was tough 
and conscientious. 

“I really don't need the wheelchair.” 


“It was ordered for you. Get in,” she com- 
manded. 

I got in. It was embarrassing enough as it was, 
this little woman bending to the task of rolling a 
big healthy-looking guy around a railroad station, 
but I must have assumed what I can only describe 
as a roistering pose in the chair, for a well-dressed 
woman passed, and I heard her say to her escort, 
“I didn't know they did that for lushes." 


"T: lrudeau Sanitarium is now obsolete, its 
services discontinued, and its buildings house a 
high-level project having to do, I believe, with the 
theory of games. In my day, living there was rather 
like living in a fraternity. The men and women 
were separated and assigned to cottages, each with 
space for twelve or fifteen people. You had a dress- 
ing room and a screened porch where you slept. 

My porchmate was a Swiss who said he was a 
"mechanical" dentist. This seemed to mean that 
his trade was making dentures, and, apparently 
to keep his hand in, there were always a few loose 
teeth scattered on the table in his dressing room. 
Meals were served in a central dining hall, and 
after each one you returned to your porch to cure. 
Curing was lying still, breathing the fresh mountain 
air, and sleeping if possible. I couldn't do this 
because of Karl's problem. He had not only chest 
TB but also some kind of hyperthyroidism, and he 
couldn't sit still. He paced up and down cease- 
lessly and meaninglessly all day, like a big cat in a 
ZOO. 

In October, when the snow came, he nearly pre- 
vented me from sleeping at night, too. I was per- 
suaded to buy one of the early electric blankets, 
warm but fairly primitive affairs, which shorted 
on a couple of my friends, who were wakened in the 
dead of night by little rings of flame dancing on the 
bedclothes. Karl, however, had so many wool 
blankets on his bed that he used a bookmark 
pinched from the library to tell where to insert 
himself. About eight o'clock at night he would 
start to prepare for bed. He would pull on the 
pants to a sweat suit over a pair of flannel pajamas, 
tie the ankles, crumple the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune and stuff them down into the legs 
until he looked like a tackling dummy; then he 
would tie the waist and stuff the top, put on a 
knitted cap, two pairs of wool socks, a pair of gaunt- 
lets, and he would get into bed and rustle. This is 
enough to deter if not entirely prevent sleep. It 
was often forty degrees below at night, and for two 
weeks it did not get above twelve degrees below at 
noon. Usually you slept on your back with two 
pillows crisscrossed over your face, the Adirondack 
Pack. You pulled the blankets up to the base of 
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the nose, leaving only it exposed and greasing it 
beforehand so it wouldn't freeze to the pillow. 

It was Karl who challenged George Kelly to a 
duel, implementing the challenge with a case of 
pistols with beautiful long blue barrels. I knew by 
this time that worry and confinement could make 
people strange, but when I heard that Karl wanted 
George to go up the mountain, with seconds, that 
they would stand back to back and take ten paces 
forward, turn, and fire, all as in a novel, I didn't 
believe it. I asked Karl to show me the pistols, and 
he did, but he wouldn't say how George had in- 
sulted him. 

It was certain that George had said or done 
something Karl could take as an insult. George was 
a big, shrewd, red-faced, knowledgeable Irishman. 
The year before, he had been playing tackle for 
Manhattan College. Somebody threw a block on 
him, and he coughed half a pint of blood on the 
field. They tried to get him to a doctor, but he 
waved them away — “Pll just finish the season." 
He played four more games, let a doctor examine 
him, and was sent posthaste to Saranac. He knew 
what he had all the time. His parents had died of it. 

He was a bad patient because he treated the dis- 
case with scorn. It was ridiculous to be felled by 
Lilliputian bugs, fifty thousand of which, we were 
told, could pass through the eye of a needle without 
touching the sides or one another. George made 
elaborate jokes about it that set the whole sani- 
tarium laughing. He took the common plight, con- 
temptuously turned it upside down, inside out, 
and for all but the butts of them, his jokes wore 
away the endemic fear that seemed to hover in the 
spruce trees at night when the wind kept you 
awake. In a sanitarium everyone is passive, waiting 
hopefully. George was active. 

There was a man there from the Long Island 
City fire department. I forget his name because 
we called him Chief. The Chief was a friendly 
round little guy, and he was just short of what in the 
South they call blood simple. He did not have 
tuberculosis. He had osteomyelitis on his ribs — 
"Sorta like moss," he said. He had to have an 
operation to remove the affected parts. Since it was 
similar, perhaps identical to the operation for re- 
moval of ribs in tuberculosis, the thoracoplasty, 
he had been sent up here. He did not have to cure, 
and he had the run of the place at all hours. One 
day George Kelly got hold of him. 

"How long before they give you the rib, Chief?” 

"Oh, three, four days. Thursday, I guess." 

George looked at the floor and said, “Uh-huh.” 
Then he said, ‘‘Feeling pretty good?" 

"Oh, yeah, George. Nothing to do. Eat good. 
Sleep. You know." 

"Yeah, yeah, yeah," George said, frowning. “I 
mean, mentally." 
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“Mentally?” An expression of wonder came 
over the Chief’s face. Nobody had ever asked him 
that before, apparently. ‘“‘How do I feel in my 
mind? Wonderful. Never better." 

«You sound as though you're looking forward 
to it." This, sourly. 

“Its coming. I gotta. What else?’ 

“Yeah, sure." George looked at him now. 
“Back in Long Island City when the fire bell rings, 
you slide down the pole — " 

“I ain't always in bed when the bell rings. 
Sometimes I’m playing checkers." 

“OK, OK. So you jump up or slide down and 
get on the truck and you zoom off to the fire and 
you run up ladders and wrastle the hose ==? 

“Oh, it's more tetnical than that, George." 

“But, goddamn it, that's what you do, isn’t it?” 
George roared. 

“Well, gee, yeah, but —”’ 

“All Pm asking you is, do you think you'll be 
able to do it after the operation?" 

“Sure. They said —" 

“They said." George spat right on the floor, a 
grave offense here. *Look, Chief, you know Doc 
Speidel, first assistant surgeon?" 

“Sure.” 

«You know how he limps when he walks, kind 
of pushes with his right leg?" 

«Bone TB," the Chief said confidently. “He had 
his knee scraped, they said." 

“They said." 

* Well n Wi 

*Speidel had the rib, too, didn't he?" 

Yeah." 

*Well, the reason he keeps pushing with that 
right leg when he walks is to keep him going in a 
straight line. See, Chief, what they don't tell you 
when you get the rib, it destroys your sense of 
direction. You walk round in circles." 

The Chief stared at George maybe fifteen sec- 
onds. Honest?" he said. 

“Look at Speidel. He's smart. He worked it out. 
He pushes. but I don't know about you getting up 
on a ladder. How do you walk in circles on a 
ladder?" 

The Chief listened no more. He spun around and 
ran out of the cottage. You were supposed to walk 
at two and a half miles an hour, but the Chief ran 
like a whitehead. Dr. Speidel was with a patient, 
but the Chief burst into his office, waving his arms 
and shouting, “Oh, no. You can't do this to me. 
Oh, no. I know all about you, Doc. No, sir. You 
can't do this. I ain't gonna letcha." 

«What's the matter, Chief?" Dr. Speidel said. 

*You cut out my ribs? No, sir. Take away my 
job? No. I know all about you, Doc. No, sir, 
you can't do it," the Chief babbled. ‘‘The rest of 
my life walking round in circles? Nix." 
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Patients blow their tops not infrequently, because 
of the confinement and the strict regimen, worry 
about money, worry about death, and Speidel was 
used to this, but he also recognized a sinister foreign 
richness of invention in the Chiefs outbypst. 
«Who've you been talking to, George Kelly?" 

«You bet. He's the only friend I got here." 

Wearily, Dr. Speidel went to work cleaning up 
after Kelly. It took about an hour to calm down the 
Chief and settle him for the operation. Later he 
chewed George out, but halfheartedly, because I 
think he realized obscurely that George was on his 
side, deviously, obliquely on the side of life. 

The sanitarium's conscientious efforts to inform 
its ignorant population about their disease spread 
misconceptions that floated like thistledown at 
random among the patients. One day after a lecture 
Jake, the upholsterer, sidled up to George and 
asked, “George, have I got a lesion? What the 
hell’s a lesion?” 

George was always ready to go. “You go down- 
town to the movies once a week.”’ 

«Yeah. 

«You seen these kids playing in the alley beside 
the theater, huh?” George always assumed his hear- 
er's diction, a gambit to solicit plausibility. 

“Sure. Playing marbles." 

“Uh-huh. YouTre sure 
playing." 

“Sure I’m sure. I used to play when I was a 
kid. We drew a big ring and — " 

“But you never went and picked up one of them 
marbles.” 

“Kids don't like you to bother 'em when — ’ 

“Those things ain't marbles, Jake. Them’re little 
round stones, not perfectly round but round enough 
to play with. Them're your lesions." 

Jake was a little smarter than the Chief and he 
knew George. “OK. So these are the lesions of 
tuberculosis. How come the kids're playing marbles 
with "em?" 

In a wonderfully négligé manner George shrugged 
and said, You've heard of gallstones. Calcium." 

Conviction began to cramp Jake’s hamlike face. 
«Yeah, but how do the kids — ?” 

“How many sanitariums are there ın Saranac? 
Fifteen, twenty? I dunno. Somebody must be get- 
ting the rib every day. Every time they open you 
up, they find lesions. Why, hell, they took about a 
pint of 'em out of old Mrs. Underwood." 

“But how do the kids — ?" 

“Out of the trash barrels." 

*You mean they throw our lesions into trash 
barrels?" 

“So they're pearls or something? What you want 
they should do with 'em? Put ’em in a bottle and 
give 'em to you? Let the kids have some fun, Jake." 

“But these are colored. They look like marbles.” 
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"So you never had any colored crayons when you 
were a kid? Where’d you come from — Green 
Point? Red Hook?" 


T. had taught the authorities that the puritanic 
regimen so beneficial to the disease could not be 
maintained without any breaks. It sent people up 
the wall. With no official announcement, merely 
by the seepage of custom, new patients learned that 
the week between Christmas and New Year's was 
a licensed Saturnalia. If you didn't fall on your 
face before the head, you could carouse, and visiting 
between the men's and women's cottages was 
winked at. 

Preparations began as early as October. With 
childlike glee, as if they were breaking the rules at a 
boarding school, the men began to make dates with 
the women for the Christmas holiday. The mar- 
riage tie did not seem to hold. It was a saying that 
you left your spouse behind at Utica. There were 
half a dozen patients who had been divorced by 
their husbands or wives as soon as the tuberculosis 
was diagnosed. The staff lectures taught us to be 
selfish, to watch ourselves, to take care of ourselves, 
to listen to ourselves. We were selfish. 

I had done very well, eating, lying in the open 
air, walking a littl. My fever had gone. My 
weight stayed put. I was cheerful. About the first 
of December I was allowed full exercise, two hours 
of walking a day, the caloric equivalent, they said, 
of eight hours! sedentary work. One hour was to be 
walked in the morning, another in the afternoon, 
with rest between. Conscientious people owned 
pedometers and paced off their miles exactly. I did 
my walking with George Kelly, and we were more 
casual. (It was better to walk in pairs. One could 
watch the other's cheeks and warn him if they began 
to freeze. It was cold.) George had heard it was 
exactly two and a half miles to Peck's Corners, a 
grocery store under a big oak tree, and we began to 
walk our five miles at one whack, there and back. 
Then we timed ourselves: two hours at first, then 
an hour and a half, and finally we did our best 
time, mostly at a dogtrot, forty-eight minutes. 
After a fortnight of this, my fluoroscopes and X rays 
looked so good that Dr. Speidel told me I could 
leave after the first of the year. Let me hasten to 
add that I think the improvement ran parallel to 
me on those long stumbling runs across the moun- 
tains but was not necessarily caused by them, al- 
though it may have been. We breathed a lot of 
fresh air. 

Somebody went up the mountain, cut down a 
spruce, and fitted it into a tub in the living room of 
our cottage. Nobody could remember to buy dec- 
orations in Saranac. A few people tossed cigarette 
foil into the branches, and that was all our Christ- 
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mas decoration. It was not all our preparation 
however. What people did remember when they 
went into Saranac was to dicker with bootleggers. 
After long bargaining, all the men in the cottage 
made up a pot and sent Jake, the upholsterer, to 
buy a five-gallon can of alcohol from the man who 
had set the best price. 

Christmas Eve I went to a party in another cot- 
tage, and I didn't drink any of this alcohol. As I 
was dressing Christmas morning three men came 
into my room and said, “Can you do this?" as 
they lifted their arms from the elbows. 

* Sure," I said, and did it. 

“We can hardly do it," they said. 

“What do you mean?" 

"It's hard. We think there was something in the 
alcohol." 

‘Can you see all right?" 

“Yes, but it's hard to lift our arms." 

“Is everybody like this?" 

"All but Pops." Pops was a Latvian shoemaker. 
All he did was play checkers. He had told us Christ- 
mas Eve we were swine to drink. 

I looked around the cottage. Everybody but 
Pops was trying to lift his arms, and Pops was laugh- 
ing. It is rare to see an occasion when clean living 
clearly pays off, and he was enjoying it. At last 
someone went and pulled a resident chemist away 
from his tree and his gifts and persuaded him to 
do an analysis on the alcohol. A deputation from 
our cottage stood and watched. 

"It's full of pyridine,” he said finally. “You go 
on drinking that stuff and you'll be paralyzed." 

It was then that McGinley took over. He was a 
young lawyer from the Bronx, a protégé of Ed 
Flynn's. He was often visited by the bishop ot the 
diocese, and that good old man always left him a 
bottle of fine episcopal rye whiskey. McGinley was 
alight case. He looked a little like Adolph Menjou, 
and that was a sinister way to look in those days. 
In a snap-brim hat and a camel’s-hair overcoat, he 
went downtown to see the bootlegger who had sold 
us the liquor. 

In a side pocket of his overcoat, McGinley 
clenched his fist and extended a stiff forefinger. He 
said, “Look, Mac, I come up from the city for 
Christmas to see some friends of mine. They're up 
at the Trudeau Sanitarium, you know?" 

“Yeah.” 

“These friends of mine, they got the con, see? 
They’re sick.” 

‘They all got the con at Trudeau.” 

*" That's right. Now these friends of mine, they're 
sick, it’s Christmas. Maybe they don't see another 
Christmas. I want 'em to have a good time, see?" 
As he spoke, McGinley would occasionally thrust 
the muzzle of his forefinger against the cloth of his 
pocket. ‘‘So I give ’em a little dough to buy some 
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alcohol. A little Christmas cheer, you unnastand.” 

Yeah.” : 

“They bought that alcohol from you, Mac.” 

«S9»? : 

“So this, they're lying up there half-paralyzed." 

* So it’s my fault they get stinko and —” 

Softly, McGinley said, **This ain't stinko para- 
lyzed. This is nerve paralyzed. That alcohol was 
full of pyridine, Mac. That's poison. They had it 
analyzed by a chemist in a laboratory. These guys, 
they ain't got enough trouble being eaten away 
with the tuberculosis, no. You got to sell 'em some 
pyridine so they can be paralyzed, too." 

By this time the bootlegger had begun to sweat 
the big drop. “Honest to God, I didn't know. 
I just get the stuff off a truck that comes through. 
I didn't —’’ 

*Now, how's it going to be, Mac? You want 
to make it right with my friends? Or" — McGinley 
let it hang a moment and then finished in a low 
slow ominous voice — ‘‘maybe you want a little 
trouble for y’self.’ And he gave the side of his 
pocket a last poke. 
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Fluttering with terror, the bootlegger pressed the 
original purchase price, seventy-five dollars, on 
McGinley and gave him a new five-gallon can of * 
alcohol he swore was pure. He would drink it him- 
self. McGinley grudgingly accepted the money 
and the can, leaped into a taxi, and came back up 
the mountain. It was a nice stroke of work. 

On the day I left, George Kelly, McGinley, and 
Jake, the upholsterer, came down to Saranac to 
see me off. The Rhodes Trust had told me I could 
resume my scholarship, and I was going to stay 
with a friend in Virginia until I sailed for England. 
I felt there was a certain arrogance in my departure, 
in having plans beyond these mountains, in leaving 
at all because I left these friends behind. As we 
waited on the station platform for the train, feeling 
the involved ironies of each other’s good wishes, 
it was George who loosened us up with the gallows 
humor we were used to. ‘‘Well, you won't be going 
alone," he said as he pointed to two long pine boxes 
stacked one on top of the other at the end of the 
platform. It was funny then, desperate, but funny, 
yet only now do I see how courteous it was. 


South of the bridge on Seventeenth 


I found back of the willows one summer 


by WILLIAM STAFFORD 


day a motorcycle with engine running 
as it lay on its side, ticking over 


slowly in the high grass. I was fifteen. 


I admired all that pulsing gleam, the 


shiny flanks, the demure headlights 


fringed where it lay; I led it gently 
to the road and stood with that 
companion, ready and friendly. I was fifteen. 


We could find the end of a road, meet 


the sky on out Seventeenth. I thought about 


hills, and patting the handle got back a 


confident opinion. On the bridge we indulged 


a forward feeling, a tremble. I was fifteen. 


Thinking, back farther in the grass I found 


the owner, just coming to, where he had flipped 


over the rail. He had blood on his hand, was pale — 


I helped him walk to his machine. He ran his hand 


over it, called me good man, roared away. 


Isstood there, fifteen. 








Is There a 
New Germany? 


by Martha Gellhorn 


In the course of the past year Mantua GELLHORN, the author and noted foreign correspondent, 


paid an extended visit to the Federal Republic of Germany and, confining her attention almost 


exclusively to students, sought to delermine whether this younger generation could in time be 


responsible for a “New Germany." Here are her findings. 


‘| CRITICIZE, to doubt, to probe the Germans is 
by now not only anti-German but apparently un- 
American. In eighteen years, we have turned an 
astonishing emotional and intellectual somersault. 
Have the Germans done anything of the sort? Is 
there a “New Germany,” or is there simply another 
Germany? My acquaintance with Germany began 
in 1924 and continued until the end of the Niirnberg 
Trials, though from the summer of 1936 until 
American troops entered Germany during the war, 
I watched from a distance and listened to those who 
had escaped the fatherland. In these post-war 
years, while the United States has become officially 
more loving every minute toward its former enemy, 
I have been reading of this New Germany, and 
wondering. Last winter I returned to West Ger- 
many to try to find what must be New Germans, 
those who were children or newly born at the end 
of the Second World War, so young then as to be 
untouched by the poison their people fed on for 
twelve years. 

I had one introduction, to a Hungarian journalist 
established in Germany after the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956. My plan was to visit universities; I 
meant to meet Germany's future rulers. Hitler was 
a freak in German history in the sense that he was 
semiliterate; Germany is normally directed by 
university graduates, and the academic title Doctor 
has always abounded in German governmental 
circles. From the University of Hamburg, through 
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those of Free Berlin, Frankfurt, Bonn, and Munich, 
I was passed along by students, either casually met 
or introduced by the student self-government in 
each university. We were strangers, they having 
no ideas about me and I no ideas about them. 
There was nothing official in this tour. I would 
wander into a student government office and chat 
with anyone I could find, and in turn they whistled 
up anyone they could find with spare time and a 
wish to talk; though I did try to meet all kinds, 
ranging from socialist to nationalist to don’t-know. 
These boys and girls were in their twenties; they 
had known no other form of government than 
"democracy." They had also grown up in an 
affluent society, though few of them were rich, but 
none was miserably poor as were the European 
students of my youth. I liked some of them very 
much, and thought some almost as detestable as 
their fathers had been in their brand-new brown 
uniforms in the pre-war universities. 

In my opinion there is no New Germany, only 
another Germany. Germany needs a revolution 
which it has not had and shows no signs of having; 
not a bloody, old-fashioned revolution, with firing 
squads and prisons, ending in one more dictator- 
ship, but an interior revolution of the mind, the 
conscience. Obedience is a German sin. Possibly 
the greatest German sin. Cruelty and bullying are 
the reverse side of this disciplined obedience. And 
Germans have been taught obedience systemati- 
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cally, as if it were the highest virtue, for as long as 
they have been taught anything. They are still so 
taught, beginning at Mom’s knee and continuing 
through the universities. Twice their victors have 
imposed ‘‘democracy’? on a people who never 
fought for it themselves. Democracy may not be 
the most perfect form of government (E. M. Forster 
was right in saying “Two Cheers for Democracy"), 
but it is the best we have yet found, because it im- 
plies that the citizen has private duties of conscience, 
judgment, and action. The citizen who says Yes to 
the state, no matter what, is a traitor to his country; 
but citizens have to learn how to say No and why 
to say No. Germans are still trained as before in 
their old authoritarian way; the young are not 
rebels either. At their best they are deeply troubled 
by their state and suspicious of it; at their worst they 
are indistinguishable from their ancestors — the 
interests of the state come first — and they are 
potentially dangerous sheep. 

The adults of Germany, who knew Nazism and in 
their millions cheered and adored Hitler until he 
started losing, have performed a nationwide act of 
amnesia; no one individually had a thing to do 
with the Hitlerian regime and its horrors. (This 
amnesia began as soon as the conquering Allies 
entered Germany; not a soul could be found who 
had approved Hitler or harmed a fly.) The young 
realize this cannot be true, yet one by one, each 
explains how guiltless his father was; somebody 
else's father must have been doing the dirty work. 
Santayana observed that if a man forgets his past 
he is condemned to relive it. Germans trained in 
obedience and dedicated to moral whitewashing 
are not a new people, nor are they reliable partners 
for anyone else. 

There has always been a small minority of Ger- 
mans who thought of themselves as members of the 
human race first. and Germans afterward; there 
still is such a minority, and they are exiles-at-home. 
For the sake of humanity, it is to be hoped that 
their numbers will grow until, for the first time, 
they wield power in Germany. But if what makes 
Germans the way they are—the home, the 
churches, the schools, the universities — does not 
change, Germany will continue to be itself. It is 
fat, rich, and happy now, and no German wants a 
war; life is good. What happens if life becomes less 
good? And no one seems to notice that peaceful 
Germany is, nevertheless, the one great obstacle to 
peace in Europe. We quarrel with Russia over the 
divided Germans as over a festering bone; and no 
one considers that the fears of our former allies, 
now enemies in the Soviet bloc, are not hysterical 
fantasies but are based on a long memory. 

It is worth remembering that the German na- 
tional anthem is, as before, ‘‘Deutschland über 
Alles," and that the second and third verses, de- 
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leted by the Allies as too aggressive, were restored 
immediately Germany became independent, and 
are sung with enthusiasm. There is a German 
problem, and it will not be solved by denying it or 
acting as if the problem were a geographical “one; 
let Germany be united, and all will be dandy. The 
problem is moral, and only the Germans themselves 
can handle it. They talk ceaselessly about democ- 
racy, but ‘‘democracy”’ is a virtuous slogan, with- 
out meaning. Until Germans really believe that 
the state is the servant of the people, and each man 
is responsible for his acts and his conscience, and 
that orders are not their own justification, Germany 
merely changes its leaders, not its character. 


T^ forms of teaching in German universities are 
the exercise (a small study group of twelve to 
twenty-four students), the seminar (up to two hun- 
dred students), and the lecture in the large am- 
phitheater (about six hundred students). The stu- 
dents learn by dictation from above, the unques- 
tioned professorial word, the assigned books: they 
listen for thirty hours a week or more. Many stu- 
dents said bitterly that the only sure way to pass 
examinations and get the essential degree was to 
repeat to your professor what the professor had told 
you. Young Germans, throughout their schooling, 
are taught to memorize facts but are not guided to 
relate facts, experience, observation, and emotion 
to produce their own personal thought. 

High school teachers and professors (like judges) 
have tenure of office; regimes may come, regimes 
may go, but the opportunist pedagogue or jurist 
can remain at his post. Denazification courts 
(which Adenauer objected to as early as 1949) deal 
only with physical brutality; there is no penalty for 
having misled and lied to young minds. The old 
boys are still around, and the young assistant pro- 
fessors, if they hope to advance, must be very tactful 
with them. German professors are hierarchical 
figures. It is not surprising that, up to 1957, modern 
German history, as taught in high schools, stopped 
at the end of the First World War. Now the Nazi 
era is rushed over lightly in the last year of high 
school, and a knowledge of the Nazi period is not 
required for a university degree; it is an optional 
subject. German educational methods and a lot of 
German educators seem to me worse than useless in 
preparing citizens for life in a free society. 

German universities are the size of small towns: 
ten to twenty-two thousand students. All the young 
complain of the loneliness of these institutions. 
The universities are factories for 'earning by heart; 
it is no part of their job to provide more than teach- 
ing. Dormitories are scarce and for the lucky few. 
Though the students, for human and economical 


reasons, would love to live in dormitories, the 
German government is opposed to housing students 
as we do. Students are considered radical, and it is 
perilous to concentrate them together. This is an 
ironical joke; 60 percent of the students at Munich 
University voted for the ruling reactionary Bavarian 
party, while the Socialist Students Club has exactly 
forty members out of a student population of 
22,000. Furthermore, the only students who always 
live together in houses are members of the Korps 
(the dueling societies) and their allied fraterni- 
ties, the Bürssenschaften (nondueling societies). 
Roughly, these groups may be compared to Ameri- 
can fraternities, as membership is by invitation and 
the houses are not supported by the state or uni- 
versity but by the ‘‘elders,’’ former members. Thirty 
percent of all German students belong to the Korps 
and the Bürssenschaften and are the largest homoge- 
neous group in the universities; these fraternities 
are also strongholds of traditionalism and nation- 
alism and have been throughout their history. The 
German government makes a small financial con- 
tribution to any student organization which under- 
takes political education. Government money is 
given to the Korps and the Bürssenschaften, which 
are completely right wing, but no money is given 
to the tiny left-wing Socialist German Students 
League. Even more than in America, German 
governmental circles find it convenient to confuse 
socialism with Communism. From observation, I 
would say that the only people in Germany who 
believe wholeheartedly in the democratic process 
as a form of government are socialists. 

The students, lost in these giant universities, and 
in their separate homes or solitary lodgings, join 
groups: some for fun (jazz, photography), some for 
politics (Young Christian Democrats, Young So- 
cialists), some for study or argument (English litera- 
ture, current events), some for sports. In every 
university they also have compulsory student gov- 
ernment called ASTA: *fcompulsory" because all 
students must pay dues. ASTA manages the stu- 
dent restaurants, gets out a newspaper, arranges 
meetings, and discusses student problems with the 
academic authorities, but less than half the students 
vote in their own elections or bother with ASTA 
in any way. ASTA is immensely organized and 
bureaucratic. I mentioned this, seeing the moun- 
tains of mimeographed paper and the charts and 
the proliferating departments and officers in the 
headquarters of Berlin University's ASTA. “After 
all, we are German," said the young president, a 
charmer wearing a Russian-style astrakhan cap, 
large specs, and clearly endowed with a saving 
skepticism. Then there is a president of all German 
students, elected by the ASTA presidents of each 
German university. This gives you a hint of the 
organization-man aspect of German life. 
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I attended various seminars and lectures and 
found them more than depressing. Here is an ex- 
ample: a session of the Advanced English Seminar 
at Frankfurt University. One hundred and thirty 
students sat in tiers in a fine modern lecture room 
while their instructor talked to them about the 
works of John Steinbeck. The course was an anal- 
ysis of the ‘“‘characterization, structure, plot and 
language" of Tortilla Flat, The Grabes of Wrath, 
East of Eden, and Of Mice and Men. This two-hour 
session was taken up with a discussion of the dif- 
ference between ‘“‘plot’’ and “‘story.’? Eager stu- 
dents raised their hands and, speaking excellent 
English, babbled on about this matter, which 
seemed pointless to me, both as a writer and reader. 
No one mentioned the meaning of Steinbeck’s 
novels. No one was concerned with Steinbeck’s 
picture of the human condition, with understand- 
ing and sharing experience. No one commented 
on the furious moral indignation which drove 
Steinbeck to write his earlier books. At the end of 
the term, the students would know the names of 
all Steinbeck’s characters and every detail of his 
plots and stories better than Steinbeck does, and 
that is all. The instructor looked like an American, 
with bow tie, crew cut, horn-rims; he behaved like 
an actor playing the part of a young American 
teacher. After class I asked him where he had 
learned to speak American. “I learned in Ger- 
many," he said. “All I needed was the accent. So 
I went to the University of Chicago for a year and 
I got it.” 

It was not my impression that the majority of 
students resented this intellectual sterility and 
doubted the value of their education. In any case, 
they cannot afford to dissent; a university degree is 
not a status symbol in Germany; it is essential to 
middle-class getting ahead. A postgraduate de- 
gree, which allows the lifelong title of Doctor, is 
better still. Observe that the Chancellor of Ger- 
many is called Doctor, and so is the manager of the 
Kempinski Hotel in Berlin. Young Germans want 
to get ahead. Power, nowadays, is wealth. A pre- 
tentious and patriotic young woman, rising fast in 
a Frankfurt publishing house, put it neatly: ‘‘We 
must work hard, for ourselves and for Germany." 
The university degree is a big step up on the ladder 
ofsuccess. In the universities, only 5 percent of the 
students come from working-class homes: perhaps 
the working class is fortunate not to have its young 
shaped for so long in such old, tight, unhealthy 
molds. 


da cities were all different in atmosphere. Ham- 
burg, the most different of all, is a port, and the 
outside world is somewhere near. The government 
of Hamburg is socialist, and so is the government 
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of the province; perhaps because of this Hamburg is 
the home of that Time-like weekly, Der Spiegel, 
which for long has been the only effective opposi- 
tion in Germany. It is odd that a weekly magazine, 
patterned on the gadfly side of Time, should take 
over the role of a political opposition. 

By accident I met three students in Hamburg 
who fascinated me; they seemed like symbolic 
characters in a morality play. Johann was studying 
medicine, Hans was studying political science, and 
Trudi was studying law. Johann was very good- 
looking, fair-haired, blue-eyed, dressed in an English 
duffle coat and speaking slightly cockney English. 
He was so gay, outspoken, and unlike a German 
that I could not decipher him until he explained 
that his mother was Jewish, had fled Germany 
after a short prison term in the early Hitler days, 
and he had therefore been brought up in England 
until the age of twelve. We agreed, he and I, 
as the days passed, that the very best thing that 
could happen to Germans would be an early trans- 
planting into some less authoritarian country, so 
that they got their first ideas in an open climate. 
Hans was a giant, looking rather like a Teutonic 
boy Abe Lincoln. He was also an oddball; he 
could not endure his father for good personal 
reasons and extended this dislike to the entire older 
generation, which severed his connection with 
traditional Germany and with traditional obedi- 
ence. Moreover, he had had an enlightened his- 
tory teacher in high school, and had thus really 
studied the Nazi era, ending by going to Belsen 
with some thousands of other young Germans, 
who went, he thought, largely out of curiosity, 
though some made the journey as an act of mourn- 
ing. Hans was deeply impressed by what he had 
studied and by Belsen itself; he had learned to be a 
liberal on his own and meant to become a journa- 
list when he finished his studies ‘‘to tell people the 
truth so it can never happen again."' 

Trudi, the law student, was a natural Hitler 
maiden. 

We drank bad coffee in a cheap café in the red- 
light district. Horse steak was advertised on the 
wall, a jukebox played, the other customers oc- 
casionally erupted into drunken shouting. ‘The 
boys and I found the place funny; Trudi thought it 
disgusting. The boys felt little esteem for the 
Adenauer government and all its works, and said 
so in detail. Trudi objected angrily; she did not con- 
sider it right to run down Germany, especially in 
front of a foreigner. Her reaction was typically Ger- 
man. I heard it often and could not understand it 
until a bright young journalist in Munich explained: 
Germans identify their government with their 
country; therefore any attack on the established 


political authority is unpatriotic. I believe this, and - 


I think it weird and deadly. When Republicans 
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used to foam at the mouth, if speaking of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, neither they nor anybody else thought 
them traitors to America; they were recognized 
as Republicans. 

Johann dismissed the girl's burst of nationalism 
by saying, ‘‘She’s old-fashioned." He concluded 
all our remarks on Germany: ‘‘In comparison with 
other democracies, Germany is still learning to 
crawl." 

Trudi fidgeted so much that we decided to move 
on. The boys suggested an espresso bar where we 
could get decent Cappucino coffee. Trudi did not 
want to go, saying, “I hate to see German girls 
catching those oily Italians." 

*Would it be all right if they were catching 
Germans?" 

“That is different," said she. 

To humor her, we stopped at the only student 
café in Hamburg, but there was no room to sit, and 
most of the benches were crowded with dark- 
skinned students, Arabs, Orientals, Africans. Trudi 
wrinkled her nose and said, ‘‘You see, it is not a 
very nice place." 


W... BERLIN was a stunning surprise. I had not 
seen the city since the first winter after the war, 
when Berlin was a wilderness of jagged gray stone. 
From my reading, I imagined something like a 
fortified medieval town, cramped, crowded, stoical, 
hemmed in by the Wall. West Berlin has three air- 
ports and is a displeasingly spread-out city, ruinous 
in taxi fares. It is as garish as if the people had just 
struck oil, jammed with expensive cars and ex- 
pensive shops, and the Berliners are not heroes of 
the front line: they love their hometown, make good 
money, like being newsworthy and important; and 
so they stay. There are material inducements as 
well: an automatic reduction of 5 percent in income 
tax, a **welcome gift" of $75 for moving to the city, 
a marriage grant of $750, repayable in ten years, 
with 25 percent off for every child born in Berlin. 
And young men in Berlin are exempt from military 
conscription. These are all perfectly sound reasons 
for living in West Berlin, and it is high time we 
stopped being sentimental about the place. For 
political reasons it may be expedient or vital to keep 
free Berlin ticking busily, but to act as if it were the 
stronghold of our faith and the new Jerusalem is 
absolute rot. We should also stop calling it, in our 
idiotic slogan, ‘‘the showroom of the West." The 
West, whatever it is, is a lot better than this over- 
dramatized city. 

Germans should not be so outraged by the Wall; 
they built similar walls everywhere in Europe not 
too long ago. It is a concentration-camp wall with - 
thugs in guard towers ready to shoot their own 


people as they used to shoot others. The bus hostess, 
who was either declaiming on the brutality of the 
Communist East Germans or selling us postcards 
and colorslides, neglected to point out that for nearly 
sevénteen years East Germans could escape quite 
easily to West Germany, and did so in millions. 
They had to come without portable possessions, but 
they did not arrive in a foreign land where they 
were unwanted and lonely. They emerged from the 
West Berlin underground into the arms of their 
compatriots and within a short time were better 
off, materially, than they had ever been before. 
West Germany needs so many workers that it 
imports labor; refugees from East Germany get 
special consideration. They are not refugees, in the 
tragic meaning of that word; they are German 
citizens at home in another part of their country. 

You see plenty of uniforms about the place: 
Russian soldiers in East Berlin, American soldiers 
in West Berlin; French and English troops are in- 
conspicuous. We think the East Germans are pup- 
pets of Russia. They think the West Germans are 
puppets of America. What if the two German re- 
gimes are puppet masters themselves, and shrewdly 
run their own separate shows, profiting from the 
cold war and from two opposed gigantic sugar 
daddies? 

Those West German young who do not regard 
Germany as the center of the universe take a pretty 
detached view of the Wall and East Germany. 
They don't see how Germany can be reunited 
without war, and they do not want war. ‘There 
has been one splendid change of heart in Germany. 
The great majority of the younger generation 
abhors militarism, armies, and uniforms. A pre- 
tentious young woman in Frankfurt amazed me by 
saying, “Losing the war means losing East Ger- 
many and East Berlin. It is terrible. This is some- 
thing our elders did without asking us. But we 
must accept. And make here fine." It would have 
been a nobler sentiment if she had said "starting 
the war," but one should be grateful for small 
favors, such as a recognition of cause and effect. 
A young sociologist at Frankfurt University who 
had studied in America on a Fulbright grant was 
blessed with the clearest mind I met. He was just 
and penetrating about America and used the same 
eyes on his own country. ‘‘Ulbricht and Adenauer 
are the ones who prevent a solution. They need this 
quarrel to stay in power. We must recognize East 
Germany and the Polish frontier; you'll have to 
guarantee West Berlin. Eighteen years is long 
enough for a dangerous tug-of-war.” 

East German refugee students, who get scholar- 
ships and are favored sons, have emotional reasons 
for following the Christian Democrat party line. In 
West Berlin, the pink-cheeked president of the 
local chapter of Refugee Students from East Ger- 
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many said that they didn’t want an H-bomb war 
to reunify Germany. They realized this would be 
no use to them. But he foresaw a swap with Poland 
— give back East Poland and get back East Ger- 
many. He hadn’t figured out why the Russians 
would part with their slice of Poland. 

He wanted Germany to be proud, “like Amer- 
ica." After the war, America (few speak of the 
Allies) held the Nürnberg Trials and created de- 
mocracy here; ''they treated the Germans like 
children." I heard this often, in various terms from 
a variety of students. We should apparently have 
shot the war criminals but not embarrassed the 
Germans with recorded trials. As for democracy, 
we ought somehow to have imposed it and not have 
imposed it. There must be a German democracy, 
he said, made by Germans and honoring German 
ways, traditions, and customs. German democracy 
is the battle cry of the serious fascists. Only crack- 
pots paint swastikas on synagogues or meet in 
noisy Nazi style. 

In Munich, the Prussian-born president of an- 
other student refugee organization said that “ʻa 
young German looks behind and sees fifty years of 
mistakes and atrocities. Better forget it and be- 
come a European. But De Gaulle says it will be a 
Europe of nations, so I have to remain a German. 
This ist Germany — the other part is gone. We 
must get it back to be whole." He is pro-military, 
Prussian still. He wants the H-bomb given to 
NATO, where German officers hold high rank. He 
believes that the government should have emer- 
gency powers to dismiss parliament and rule by 
decree. *'All our symbols were discredited by 
Hitler — our flag and our country. What is there 
for us to do? Most young people think of work and 
their own careers. The Hitler regime had a spiritual 
s de; people were actively engaged. Now there is 
apathy. No one knows what democracy means; 
no one knows what Germany means." 

It is safe to generalize here: the conservative, the 
waditionalist, the authoritarian young want Ger- 
many to be reunited and powerful. The socialists, 
the democratically minded want to accept the 
present frontiers for the sake of peace on earth. 
That leaves the usual bulk of the uncommitted, 
the young who care about living their own lives 
quietly. The Federal Republic is the only home- 
land they know; they are not “hurting for any- 
thing," as American G.I.'s used to say. The unifi- 
cation of Germany is not a subject that torments 
them. 


F RANKFURT 1s hideous, rebuilt, prosperous, and 
more bearable than Berlin. It is not pretending 
to be other than it is: business is better than usual, 


and a socialist regime is in power. I liked this city 
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only because of a tiny seed, planted long ago by 
an inspired officer in the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment. This seed is called ‘‘Seminar für Politik," 
and as far as I can see, it is the best legacy we left 
to Germany. The Germans copy all our material- 
ism; here in a small clean building we left behind 
something of what we ought to mean. The seminar 
is free, in every way. Young people, most of whom 
earn their living by day, come here from six to 
eight o’clock in the evening and are encouraged, 
led, lured into thinking for themselves and asking 
the basic question of free men: Why? A woman who 
is wise, loving, and intellectually honest runs this 
school; she is a Catholic and a socialist, an interest- 
ing combination in Germany, where the govern- 
ment has been dominated by clerical reactionaries. 

After listening to the young and their young 
teacher argue, question, learn about Nietzsche and 
determinism, we went off to a café, where I tried 
to get at something that puzzles me: the role of 
German women. There were six girls and two boys 
who invited themselves; it was a mistake to let the 
boys join us. Even these girls reacted largely in the 
traditional German way; they secede before the 
male. I suggested to them that there was something 
very wrong about German women, who, in my 
opinion, are the Arab women of the West. Since 
they bring up the children and manage the home, 
they must fatally instill into their offspring their 
own unquestioning respect for authority, beginning 
with father and going on inexorably to a ruler. 
How can there be hope for the inquiring mind and 
the free spirit if the women are such abject intel- 
lectual and moral slaves? The girls did not get too 
far with this question, disappointingly. The boys 
suggested it was fine for women to study and work 
until they had children; after that, their place was 
in the home. But one boy, on leave from military 
service, finally said, ** The worst thing for the young 
women is their old mothers" — their old mothers 
who forever teach blind obedience, handing on 
this sin from generation to generation. 

A bit of that evening’s conversation is revealing 
and worth reporting; and it must be emphasized 
that these young people were as near to our sort of 
free-wheeling young as one can find in Germany. 

I asked, because I wanted to know, whether 
Germans had ever fought foreign or domestic 
tyrants for their own freedom. Or did they only 
fight non-Germans, on orders from above? 

The second boy, an open-faced shipping clerk, 
explained. ‘‘Germans think carefully before re- 
volting. What is on this side, what is on that side? 
So they do not." 

*Do they think carefully before following a 
dictator?" 

**But then they cannot protest for they would be 
killed." 
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*"They're killed fighting others, too." 

“There was 1848," the clerk said hopefully. 
They all trot out 1848, hopefully. It is pitiful the 
way they cling to the most inept, inadequate, 
spineless, and brief revolution in Europe as tlfeir 
passport into democratic society. “‘And at the 
time of the Peasants’ Revolt, Martin Luther told 
them not. So they could not because the Catholic 
Church was against them." 

*[f you mean," said the girl medical student, 
with large spectacles and dimples, ‘‘Can it happen 
again in Germany, obeying the bad orders, then 
the answer is Yes." 

“But what is so wrong with us?" the clerk asked. 
“Ten years after the war, we were already best 
friends with England and America. But if we want 
to be more left and freer, America will not like it." 


{a university in Bonn is housed in a baroque 
palace, and the town is pretty, snug, and old be- 
tween the hills and the Rhine. All travelers know 
the desperate feeling that one must quickly get out 
of a place, a country, and the irrational fear that 
one won’t. Many people have this reaction to 
Germany; in Bonn, the capital of a great power, 
the sensation of being closed away became very 
strong. Yet Germans have an enviable free cur- 
rency, and they journey in hordes all over Europe. 
Foreign newspapers arrive. Still the Germans, 
more than any other people I know, seem isolated 
in their country and in their Germanness. During 
Nazism, this was actually true; the claustrophobia 
persists. 

Everywhere in Germany I had been asking the 
young about Jews; how did German students feel 
now, how did their elders feel? Few of them knew 
any Jews (there are some 25,000 left in Germany); 
and the subject is delicate: it becomes at once an 
attack on their nation and their parents. As for the 
elders, none would admit to having ever approved 
the murderous Nazi anti-Semitism, and practically 
everyone claimed to have helped Jews to escape 
to Brazil. A professor in Berlin said that there was 
no racial feeling whatsoever in Germany; on the 
contrary, the Germans fell over backward to avoid 
all discrimination. He himself had just passed a 
Pakistani when he would have failed a German. 
“But I said to myself, oh well, he is going back to 
his own country." 

Anti-Semitism has gone underground; it is an 
illegal emotion. Anything that is disliked can be 
safely called Communist; Jewish, as a term of 
abuse, is reserved for private conversation or letters 
to the newspapers. Yet if you pry too hard, you 
get sharp reactions from Germans. The treatment 
of Negroes in the United States is cited to prove 
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that we are no better than they were. And once 
I was told an instructive story by a Berlin editor; 
a group of hand-picked, simon-pure, democratic 
young Germans were sent on a trip to the United 
States. On every Greyhound bus, in every train, 
they heard anti-Semitic talk. They returned scan- 
dalized. Such talk can be answered by pointing 
out that the United States is not an ideal democracy, 
but there are plenty of unsleeping people who will 
never give up trying to improve it. 

I held a private seminar in my hotel room in 
Bonn — four young people who talked all day. 
They were the editor of the Christian Democrat 
student newspaper; a medical student, son of a 
Lutheran pastor who had been jailed by the Nazis; 
a girl member of the Liberal Club; and the girl 
secretary of the German-Israel Club, which has 
branches in every university. The German com- 
bination of excessive factual knowledge and illogic 
was never more wondrously displayed, but they 
were nice young people, muddled in heart and 
mind. 

The medical student said, **If you protest against 
authority here they say you are a fool or a Com- 
munist. My parents don’t like it that I am so 
mixed in politics in the university because they 
have bad experiences of politics." 

This appears to be a universal rule: all the young 
are warned by their parents not to think or act 
politically — in short, to be sheep as their elders 
were, though of a different passive nature. ‘‘We 
were punished once," the elders say. 

“We must discuss with Russia," the medical 
student went on. “We cannot keep this cold war up 
forever. But we have a problem here. Any boy 
who is Catholic must vote for the Christian Demo- 
crat party because the priest tells him to. We can- 
not have a democracy if priests tell people how to 
vote." 

This did not go down well with the editor, a 
member of that party. The argument meandered 
off into another one about birth control, which is 
against the law in Germany, the editor being in 
favor of forbidding birth-control information and 
the girl liberal protesting against this interference 
by the state in private life. 

Most interesting was their talk of anti-Semitism. 
The medical student was impressed by the girl 
secretary of the German-Israel club. ‘‘It is wonder- 
ful for a German to be doing this work," he said, 
while the girl stiffened. He could not quite believe 
it though, and finally asked her if she had Jewish 
ancestors, which she did not; she is studying the- 
ology, to enter the Lutheran Church as a pastor. 
She said that she had noticed an increase in anti- 
Semitism among the older generation, though 
young people were pro-Israel or indifferent. How- 
ever, a few weeks ago in the student restaurant, 
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anti-Semitic tracts were distributed on all the tables; 
the culprits had not been found. She had visited 
Israel twice, before and after the Eichmann trial; 
she was studying Hebrew for her theology degree. 
"We reach out the hand of friendship to the young 
Israelis but there is difficulty that they take it. The 
Herut party, which is anti-German, called us Ger- 
mans enemies of humanity. And also one Israeli 
has one mind; you talk to another and he has 
another mind. It is very difficult if there is no 
general way." 

The editor had gone to Israel to report the 
Eichmann trial for his student magazine. He had 
"a very interesting discussion with an Israeli girl. 
She suggested that Germany had become a ghetto 
for Germans." 

None of them knew how to take that, and they 
were startled by my laughter. 

The girl theologian said, ‘‘Ben Gurion told that 
he made the Eichmann trial to educate the young 
Israelis. They were different after it." 

"You mean they learned to be pro-German?” 
the medical student asked. 

Probably the reason for the sensation of claustro- 
phobia in Germany derives from just this: the in- 
curable egocentricity of German thinking. Their 
inability to put themselves in the place of others, 
even briefly, is like being blind and deaf. It really 
is Deutschland über Alles; everything returns to them. 
There was a peculiar lack of curiosity among these 
young about other people outside Germany. And 
yet they talked to me with righteous indignation 
about bad treatment they had received in foreign 
countries: in a shop in Finland a woman had re- 
fused to serve one of them, in Denmark a waiter 
had been hostile, on and on. It was useless to ex- 
plain that these countries had suffered abominably 
at the hands of Germans; these small slights were a 
trifling penalty for the history of their country. 
"But we did nothing," they would cry. ‘‘We are 
innocent." True, and yet, where is the imagina- 
tion? This same line of reasoning applies to post- 
war Germany; what Germany endured during two 
years after the war was terrible. They never remind 
themselves of what others endured not only for two 
years after the war but during six and a half years 
of war. The very notion that a large part of the 
world has unhealed and unhealable wounds in- 
flicted by Germany, and that there must be some 
punishment for crime, is an outrage to them. **What 
have we to pay?" asked a budding young politician, 
president of the Munich Students Christian Demo- 
crat League. ‘‘We are innocent." 


All Germany looks rebuilt and spotless, but 
much of this no doubt comfortable new construc- 
tion is ugly; Munich is restored and lovely. You 
do find yourself observing that the best architec- 
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ture seems to derive from the genius of others: 
pseudo-Greek, pseudo-French; the overall effect is 
prosperity and charm. Most Germans are over- 
weight and dressed against the cold; in Munich they 
are more affable than in the other German cities. 

Here I met a group of happy students, happy 
because they lived in a dormitory, boys and girls 
together, which they managed themselves. It was 
a tangible proof that the dormitory system is good; 
the students were not only pleased with their living 
conditions, but they had a chance to develop normal 
human relations and did not, as do almost all 
German students, solemnly call each other Herr 
and Fraulein, or treat each other with the caution 
that marked communal talk among other young 
people. These laughed freely, were frankly critical 
of their university and government, were not afraid 
to think and to speak, and had the habit of doing 
both. They are not taken in by the whitewashing 
of the past, but they are not interested in the past; 
the present concerns them. As one of them said, 
“The only safe, approved subject for discussion now, 
in Germany, is anti-Communism."" They said that 
any dissent, any hostility to the powers that be was 
immediately branded as Communism; a German 


form of McCarthyism is growing, if not already 
here. They fear this, as a limit on their ability to 
make a really free country and be responsible 
citizens. Some students had predicted, with des- 
pair, that a Salazar-type dictatorship would be the 
next step in German history. These Munich stu- 
dents did not believe Germany would have an 
official dictator but do believe that their state is 
moving more and more to the right, with less liberty 
for the individual and increased censorship of the 
mind. They pointed out that America is envied 
for its wealth and power, nothing more. 

Germany has certainly gobbled up the forms of 
our materialism, but our two most valuable articles 
of export — the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights — are unknown. Perhaps we no 
longer know much about them ourselves. In Bonn, 
the student editor had said, ‘““The young need 
somebody to show the way. There is no one. We 
have no elders.” That is a genuine cry of distress. 
Few German elders are fit to answer it. The new 
generation needs a New Germany; they can hardly 
expect the older generation to build democracy 
for them. But have they themselves the imagination 
and guts required to do the job? 
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The New Atlantic Supplement 


MEXICO TODAY 


There is a feeling of exuberance and ferment in the art and creative writing 
that is coming out of Mexico today. In addition to poetry, short stories, 

and painting, the new Atlantic Supplement will include articles by 

leading critics and experts in the fields of contemporary music, literature, art, 
archaeology, foreign affairs, and economics. 


THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY 


by Vance Packard 


FAREWELL TO CARLYLE SQUARE 


by Sir Osbert Sitwell 


WHATEVER HAPPENED TO WOMEN’S RIGHTS? 


by Paul Foley 





~ BXHIBITIONSHIP 


I KNOW an old retired and 
retiring director of one of 
the world’s great museums 
who likes to sum up the at- 
titude of some of his young 
colleagues in the phrase, 
“Whatever shall we do 
next?” We know the latest 
answer. The Venus de Milo 
will be wrapped up, crated, 
and sent from the Louvre 
to Japan. It will make 
headlines and attract the 
crowds. Those of us who 
may want to pay tribute to 
a classic ideal of beauty that may not be fashionable 
but is still worth a moment of reflection will have to 
exchange our ticket to Paris for one to Tokyo. 
Or if we cannot afford this and decide to go to 
Rome instead, we may discover at the place where 
we hoped to find solace and inspiration in Michelan- 
gelo’s Pietà a little notice: **Gone to the World's 
Fair; back soon." Whatever will they do next? 
Take out the windows of Chartres and send them to 
a show? Lend the caves of Lascaux to Egypt for the 
promise of one of their pyramids? It would cost a 
lot, but it could be done, and would it not further 
understanding among men or at least among trans- 
port contractors? 

Satire apart (though it is sometimes difficult, as 
a Roman poet said, not to write satirically), what is 
it that makes the guardians of our artistic inherit- 
ance so subject to whims and so eager for stunts? 
Perhaps it is unfair to blame them too much, for 
they are driven into this attitude by public pres- 





by Ernst H. Gombrich 


André Malrauz’s decision to send the vENUS DE MILO to Japan as an 
inducement for the Olympic Games and Pope John’s earlier offer to have 
Michelangelo’s PIETÀ travel to New York for the World's Fair have prompted 
this expostulation by Ernst H. Gompricn, director of the Warburg In- 


slilule in London and the author of ART AND ILLUSION. 


sure: the pressure of success and the menace of 
failure. Exhibitions attract, museums repel. The 
museum has been denounced for so long as the 
morgue of dead art, the vault for mummies, that a 
museum director can hardly be blamed if he tries 
to shout it from the housetops that his own museum 
is alive, that it moves with the times and responds 
like a kaleidoscope to any shake of fashion. 

But even these hectic efforts to remove the faintest 
smell of mustiness and to keep up with every new 
trick of display technique are, one suspects, of 
comparatively little avail. Parties of schoolchildren 
and sightseeing tourists will make the round of the 
galleries, but what of the citizens who own and 
support the collection? We are all guilty here. 
We know the museum is there, we are proud to 
think of its treasures, but it is precisely because 
we know or hope that these will always be with us 
that we let the days slip by — and go to exhibitions 
instead. For the exhibition puts the pistol at our 
heads; it is now or never that we can see these works 
assembled at so much cost from all parts of the 
globe, and so it has to be now. The museum may 
own better works, but they can wait. 

Moreover, the exhibition has a social incentive 
that is quite out of reach of the permanent collec- 
tion. For the exhibition will always stand high on 
the list of likely conversation topics at parties. We 
can turn to our dumb-looking neighbor and ask 
with perfect propriety, “Have you been to the ex- 
hibition of Japanese basketwork?" Even if she says 
no, we can tell her about it. But social conventions 
normally discourage us from asking our fellow 
citizens whether they have ever visited their own 
museum? Even less are we expected to describe 
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the content of one of its galleries, where, possibly, 
superior basketwork has been displayed for many 
decades. And so the exhibition flourishes, first as a 
prospective topic and then as a remembered one. 
The museum lingers in the shadows, a place that 
reproaches us with its very presence and with its 
countless showcases which we could and should 
see and enjoy if only we had the leisure. 

What other solution can there be, then, but 
to transform museums into exhibitions? To exploit 
the attraction and the menace of change? To invent 
excuses for loans and for impermanent shows? To 
ask, in other words, Whatever shall we do next?" 
because the question is raised by the public? 

And yet, I think, this drift toward sensationalism 
must end in disaster. Physical disaster, possibly, for 
the transport and shuffle of frail and precious ob- 
jects are obviously fraught with danger: psychological 
disaster certainly, for works of art should provide 
more than momentary stimulation. For good or 
ill the museum is a resting-place, the treasure- 
house where the heirlooms of the past which were 
cut adrift by the wars of princes and the greed of 
collectors found a haven at last. It is restful for us, 
too, to know that they are there, that we can seek 
them out and consult them whenever we feel like 
it. Perhaps there are not that many people who 
desire this reassurance. But they are the ones whose 
needs are genuine and should be respected. It 
should be possible for them to visit their favorite 
painting, statue, or vase for a few minutes without 
having to search and to learn that it was removed 
to the stores or sent to Timbuktu to make room for 
some circulating circus. Granted that a museum is, 
at best, an imperfect setting for a work of art, it 
is at least a second home and not a wandering 
sideshow. 

Above all, of course, we must rally to protect 
the works of art that can still be found where they 
grew, in the place and setting for which they were 
created. How rewarding it is to make the pil- 
grimage to the little chapel of the cemetery of 
Monterchi where Piero della Francesca’s majestic 
Madonna del Parto has looked down on the worshipers 
for five hundred years. How grateful we must be 
to see Titian's Assumption of the Virgin again on the 
high altar of the Frari in Venice for which it was 
painted and which therefore enhances its meaning 
and its splendor. 

How wonderful it is that there still are the old 
churches and old palaces in the towns of Europe, 
with their wall paintings and their monuments 
telling of a mode of life so different from our own — 
narrow, perhaps, and grim, but all the more in- 
tense. If ever the old saying that the whole is more 
than the sum of its parts had relevance, it is surely 
true of these products of a slow and deliberate 
growth, with their layers of decoration and their 
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sequence of donations. Every chapel tells the story 
of generations; every villa proclaims the aspirations 
of men, with their idiosyncrasies, their good luck, 
and their follies. And yet even these survivals, are 
threatened, and their number is dwindling every 
day. In Italy the murals of the masters are in- 
creasingly being detached from the walls on which 
they were painted and removed to museums. 
There may be no choice here. The clouds of fumes 
raised by the torrent of motor traffic have begun 
to eat into the pigment. The frescoes will perish 
unless they are removed to air-conditioned rooms. 
Already we have seen a fabulous show of detached 
murals wisely displayed in the Florentine Belve- 
dere far above the dust and exhaust that fill the 
street of that once peaceful city. Soon, perhaps, 
Giotto’s frescoes may follow the Venus de Milo to 
Japan or the Pieta to New York. 

Soon, perhaps, but not yet. So far this is only 
the nightmare of a worried art lover. There are 
still old churches and splendid palaces and villas. 
And there are still museums, treasure-houses to 
which we can return throughout a lifetime to see 
old friends and discover new ones. And once we 
have made such friends we almost cease to care 
whether they stand on sacking or on silk, whether 
we must look for them in a crowded showcase or 
find them in a place of honor with a new spotlight 
and a springing fountain. Indeed, some perverse 
souls may prefer the crowded display because it 
shows more of the treasures that have been amassed 
and offers us a greater opportunity to make our 
own discoveries. 

For, the decisive argument against all the tech- 
niques that play with works of art as if they were 
objects of salesmanship is that there is no substitute 
for the pleasures of discovery. Museums may look 
labyrinthine and uninviting to the uninitiated, but 
to those who have discovered their worth they offer 
the prospect of a lifetime of explorations. To those 
of us who have acquired this taste for the permanent 
and inexhaustible, the exhibition offers mainly 
frustration — here today and gone tomorrow. 

Needless to say, there are exhibitions which are 
worth the sacrifice. To see the whole work of a 
Poussin or a Delacroix assembled in one spot we 
may gladly put up with a sense of inadequacy. But 
for the rest, let the museum return to its proper 
function, which was and is to preserve, protect, 
and make accessible the relics of the past which 
have unfortunately lost their original context. 
There used to be a real meaning in the designations 
of conservator, curator, and keeper. What alterna- 
tive titles do those who betray this trust propose? 
The Venus de Milo was not made for the Louvre. 
But it has come to reside in it, and it now belongs 
to Paris, no less than does the Mona Lisa, which the 
King of France inherited from Leonardo himself. 





Each position of a windmill’s sails has its own meaning. Here, miller Onne has set his sails to show 


that he and his mill are resting. There are 991 windmills in Holland. 


You can tell by the windmill that it’s lunchtime in Holland 


Come to Holland and see the 
windmills in action. They’re 
fascinating. They drain ponds, 
grind corn, cut wood, pump water, 
and even give messages. 

At this pump mill near Rotterdam, 
miller Onne has positioned his 
sails in a straight cross to 

show he's stopped work for a 
short while, perhaps to eat lunch. 


If you're planning your maiden voy- 
age to Europe, you'd do well to make 
Holland your first stop. You get an 
astonishing amount of country for 
the mile. And for the dollar. 

A three and a half hour tour of 
windmill land, by boat or car, comes 
to $3.50. A week on a yacht that 
sleeps six costs as little as $200, 
skipper and all. A two hour canal 
cruise costs about fifty cents. 

And to top it all, Holland offers 
you the warmest people you're likely 
to meet in all your European travels. 


The Dutch feel a special kinship with 
Americans. They greet you with a 
smile. They put their hands out only 
in friendship. 

You'll find no language problem in 
Holland. English is their second lan- 
guage. Children learn it at school. 

So come to Holland first. And 
come on a Dutch carrier—by air or 
by sea. Much more fun. 

For further information, talk to 
your travel agent, or write the 
Netherlands National Tourist Office, 
A.N.V.V., 605 5th Ave., N.Y. I7, NY. 


just the beginning 


You bring it to your lips. Its mysterious 
fragrance greets you. You sip. The perfect 

meal begins its most pleasant ending... 
and the perfect evening has just begun. 


Con Jamaica's celebrated liqueur 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK * 63 PROOF 





There is every evidence of an increasing interest in ATLANTIC poelry. As 
an incentive for writers yel uneslablished, twice a year we sel aside a 


number of pages in the ATLANTIC lo be devoled to the work of young poels. 





AQUARIUM 
sy SHIRLEY KAUFMAN SR 
Fish under water, weaving the clear a NS 
and equal cubes with silent movement, ii WM is 
fins and eyes, leave no paths NE 


as they pass. They are contained 
in paleness like an inner rind, 


and lose their shadows in a rain IONS 
of light through scales, transparent tails. M 
at, 

2 ' And we so late emerged (fin RE 
that stretched to water pulled like a wing (2e 
to sky), see how the crabs step sideways Se X 
on the points of their slippery joints; or 
how catfish float, testing with short picks Pas 
of whiskers the liquid space before; Por. 
how fastening in fear, the sea «d 
anemones close petal tentacles. * 


Like fugitive swimmers out of a dream dd 
of tanks we come, compassless. Only "ae 
the small, round openings of our mouths 

for signals. The shape of our softness public, 
but secretly at home in warm waters. 


Giant turtles just below the surface 
hang from their own reflections, heavy 
with overlapping plates of shell. 

Light flows. We feel our way. Slowly 
begin to close the bony pieces 

of our disconnected selves. 
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MORNING SONG 


or 


Everything in Life Is Worthwhile but Living 


gy JOHN COWLES 


Charge the shivering daisies down 
Down, down the vaulting sun 
With a merrimerry hey-ho 

Down the daisies down! 


Vault the crimson, crimson sun- 
Spun wind and whistling down 
With a merrimerry hey-ho 
Down the daisies down! 


Fling the thorny thistle down 
Down, down the pitted path 
With a merrimerry hey-ho 
Down the daisies down! 


Drink this morning’s melted snow 
Forgetting how your murders grow 
With a merrimerry hey-ho 

Down the daisies down! 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A LATE POET 


BY TIM REYNOLDS 


Stranger to me, even then he was unworlding — 
not as you are, in whom death hangs 
motionless, lazily finning barracuda-fashion, 
but swiftly, as coffee subverts a sugar lump, 
infiltrating him while he posed even, crumbling 
the cooling fingers around the still warm pipe. 
Like the woman camera-caught in the morning papers 
midway down from parapet to concrete 
he is held falling in this imponderable half-life 
as though at swordpoint over a black blood trench 
across which I can only stammer the usual riddle: 
Did having dealt a lifetime with this matter 
make those minutes easier when in the brain space 
collapsed upon itself, then rived apart, 
supernova, throat turned sphincter? Posed, frozen, 
the eyes like poems smile and answer nothing. 
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WILD BLACKBERRIES 


BY FRANCES McCONNEL 


We dressed for December then, 

When the heat crawled on our skin: 

Not an inch open to the thorns 

Except our mouths, necessary to tongue 
The berries from our bruised fingers. 

My father put socks on our hands 

And with old strong hat pulled to his ears 
He led us into the thickest thorns. 


That bright July heart above us 

Beat its anguish to our heavy bones. 
Our juices fermented from the pores 
Became blood with the berries’ smears. 
Yet we plucked the fruit lightly; 
Stifled in our protection while 

Thorns clawed at our hair 

But fell away. Gladly the hot berries, 
July berries, melted our quick tongues. 


There were creatures at odds with us. 
Chiggers so sly and small 

The pungent oil filtered none away. 
If there were a way to revoke them 
My father would have known it. 
Even fat ticks are known 

To bury in the picker's skin: 

Our harehound pup came home 
Dalmatianed with the black bulbs. 


Also the yellow-banded bees, 

The ones that bumble into your legs, 
Attack your sneakered feet, 

Defied our protection. 

Those bees nest near the briars, 
Under the lame grass we trampled, 
Are easily shaken to erupt 

From the earth in lava bubbles. 


And so run then, run home 

To the scrubbed kitchen; wash 

The green spiders from the harvest; 
Husk your hot bodies; 

Shower away the afternoon; 

And in white dress and shirt 

Taste the blackberry, absorbed 

Summer in fragrant cream, black suns 
Dancing in the white, white summer sky. 
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THE SCANDAL 


in Unemployment Insurance 


ANONYMOUS 


In unprecedented numbers, honeymooners, housewives, vacationers, and 


strikers are receiving benefits from the unemployment insurance fund. In the 


following article, an office manager of the Employment Service reveals the 


antiquity of our unemployment insurance laws. 


i New York Ciry it was a society-page wedding 
and the pretty bride had landed a prize catch, a 
prominent young executive. On Monday morning 
the bride quit blushing long enough to appear at 
the Buffalo Employment Service office to file a 
claim for unemployment compensation. Under the 
New York law she was justified even though she 
quit her job to accompany her husband to a new 
locale. She continued her search for work just long 
enough to collect twenty-six weeks of benefits, and 
then retired to the suburbs to become a housewife. 
After all, why should she work? With her husband 
earning more than $10,000 per year, the tax-free un- 
employment check was preferable to taxable wages. 

Across the country, in Oregon, an employee was 
caught embezzling funds and was promptly dis- 
charged. The next day he reported to the office of 
the Oregon Employment Service at Eugene and 
filed a compensation claim. After sitting out an 
eight weeks’ disqualification period, he drew bene- 
fits paid for by his former employer. 

In Columbus, Ohio, an executive was retired 
from a company at age sixty-five and promptly 
filed for unemployment compensation. An unusual 
case? No — only if you consider that he receives 
$7000 per year in dividends from company stock. 

Last year a local union in Rhode Island voted to 
go out on strike. The workers received $5.15 an 
hour and decided this was too meager a wage. The 
employer was pressured into a new wage settlement 
after he discovered that his employees were draw- 
ing benefits paid for by a tax on his payroll. 

'These scenes are becoming more and more com- 
mon throughout the nation as Employment Service 
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people try desperately to apply antiquated laws to 
atomic-age problems. 

The avalanche of honeymooners, vacationers, re- 
tired people, pregnant women, and freeloaders, all 
drawing benefits, has made it apparent that the 
present legal structure is hopelessly outdated. The 
unemployment insurance law passed in the mid- 
thirties was designed to combat a completely differ- 
ent set of problems from what exists today. Yet 
only haphazard changes have been made in the 
law to plug some of the more obvious loopholes that 
have developed. 

One of the major problems facing the unemploy- 
ment insurance program is the federal-state system 
of operations. The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1955, 
creating the Employment Service, and the Social 
Security Act of 1935, establishing the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, form probably the most 
unusual federal-state program ever to exist. Under 
these acts the federal government provides the 
funds and establishes the policy for the Employment 
Service. The states themselves operate the unem- 
ployment insurance program. The result is a hodge- 
podge of fifty separate unemployment insurance 
laws, with each state pulling in a different direction. 
The legal manuals and interpretations are so exten- 
sive as to leave Employment Service claims takers 
in a state of confusion. 

Another situation that is difficult to justify is the 


federal Bureau of Employment Security's collecting 


a special payroll tax from the nation's employers to 
operate the Employment Service, while at the same 
time each state is collecting payroll taxes to support 
the state unemployment insurance fund. Both the 


federal and state governments are thus maintaining 
their own books on identical employers to finance 
the same program. This duplication of record- 
keeping is both time-consuming and extremely ex- 
pensive. If the federal government already has the 
social security system of employer accounts set up, 
why must the state also go to the expense of collect- 
ing payroll taxes? 

Employers too are finding cause to complain. 
Tax rates have soared as many states have become 
hard-pressed to retain solvency of their trust fund. 
Most states are operating on a tax rate nearly dou- 
ble the rate of ten years ago. Despite the fact that 
they have been operating at the maximum tax level 
allowed by law, several states have gone broke and 
have been forced to borrow from a special federal 
contingency fund. 

Employers and Employment Service personnel 
alike are beginning to ask, “Are all these claimants 
really entitled to benefits?" “Are we paying bene- 
fits to people who are not really attached to the 
labor market?" ‘‘Do we need to take a long, hard 
look at our unemployment insurance system?" 

The working woman has provided probably the 
largest area of abuse in the unemployment insur- 
ance program. When the original law was estab- 
lished, very few women were in the labor force. 
Today, one out of four women is employed, and the 
job turnover of women is more than three times 
that of men. Women comprise only 20 percent of 
the labor force, yet they draw close to 40 percent of 
the unemployment insurance benefits. The law is 
not equipped to cope with this situation, and the 
result is a financial drain on the program. 

Take the pregnant woman for instance. Under 
the present system, thirty-five states pay benefits to 
women who have quit their jobs because of preg- 
nancy. Only fifteen states disqualify an expectant 
mother from receiving compensation. 

Only twenty states disqualify a woman for quit- 
ting her job for a domestic reason. In all other 
states, a woman can quit her job because she is 
needed at home, or she can move to a new locality 
and draw benefits. The only requirement is her 
signed statement that she is seeking employment. 

Then, of course, there is the married woman who 
dutifully reports each week to the office to sign for a 
benefit check. Her husband is employed at a very 
good salary, and the tax-free compensation is just 
what the doctor ordered. She may be the mother 
of several small children and have no intention of 
ever working again. In all fifty states, all that she 
must do to receive compensation is to say that she 
desires employment. Probably every U.S. Employ- 
ment Service office in the nation each week wit- 
nesses a mother, a baby in her arms, sign a benefit 
check. 

The food-processing industry has created an addi- 
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tional problem that the present law is unable to 
cope with. In the West, the Midwest, and in Maine, 
the food-processing industry conveniently employs 
thousands of women from September through May. 
Each June they converge on the Employment Ser- 
vice to sign up for three months of benefits. The 
majority of these women do not want work during 
the summer and look forward to a paid vacation 
with their children. All they need to do to draw 
their check is to report to the office each week and 
state that they desire employment. 

Another chiseler is the real vacationer, the claim- 
ant who spends two weeks visiting relatives and 
draws benefits at the same time. For an unemployed 
worker familiar with the law, this is not hard to 
arrange. He reports to the office, states that he 
desires to leave the area to seek employment, and 
obtains two courtesy report forms. As long as he re- 
ports to the office in the town he is visiting, he has 
fulfilled his only legal requirement for benefits. 
During the summer of 1962, most Western Employ- 
ment Service offices reported that Seattle was the 
place to look for a job! Was it coincidence that the 
World's Fair was also being staged there? 

One of the most difficult problems to solve is 
the question of the retired worker. Only ten states 
have any statutory provisions to reduce or stop the 
payment of benefits to retired individuals. The 
other forty states allow a person to draw both retire- 
ment pay and unemployment compensation. If 
an individual cares to study the law before retiring, 
he can juggle his base-period wages so that he can 
draw two complete series of benefits. 

Another administrative headache is the factor of 
incentive for additional income. For instance, 
take the single man engaged in logging or construc- 
tion work. He probably earns $6000 to $10,000 
during a six- to eight-month season. After being 
laid off, this worker is better off financially if he 
takes the $40 to $55 in compensation than if he 
works. His tax-free benefit check is probably great- 
er than his paycheck would be after taxes. 

This philosophy is particularly prominent where 
a state paying high wages and benefits is located 
near a low-income rural state. The unemployed 
worker returns to his home state where he can live 
more cheaply and draws a large benefit check from 
the state he worked in. The local office many times 
is hard-pressed to offer employment that pays as 
much as the individual receives in benefits. In this 
situation, the claimant just leans back and takes a 
winter vacation, all expenses paid. 

The low amount of wages required to draw com- 
pensation is another subject receiving national at- 
tention. Most states qualify the unemployed by 
using wages in the one-year period prior to filing a 
claim. In many states, the amount required is 
ridiculously low. Twenty-six states ask only $300 in 
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the base-period year. An additional twenty-one 
states cover people with $600 or less in the base 
period. This leaves only thirteen states requiring 
more than $600 to qualify for compensation. 

These figures are so low as to include part-time 
workers, housewives, students, and just plain loafers 
in the unemployment insurance program. It is ob- 
vious that such workers are not fully attached to 
the labor market, yet we continue to use these 
Depression figures to qualify individuals for benefits. 

In recent years, organized labor has influenced 
unemployment insurance legislation, and in New 
York and Rhode Island workers on strike can re- 
ceive benefits. Here we have an example of an 
employer being taxed on his payroll to pay com- 
pensation to workers on strike against him. Other 
industrial states are feeling the influence of organ- 
ized labor on legislation, and unless the public 
becomes more aware of this situation, many more 
states will probably cover the striking worker. 

The story goes on and on: thirty-five states allow 
a person to draw compensation for quitting his job; 
thirty-two states permit an individual to receive 
benefits even though he has been discharged for 
misconduct; and thirty-seven states allow the jobless 
to continue his claim after refusing suitable em- 
ployment. True, most of these states assess a period 
of disqualification, but usually after five to eight 
weeks the individual again receives his benefit check. 

Actual fraud to obtain benefits is quite rare, and 
most Employment Service administrators feel this 
is not a great problem. The biggest stumbling block 
is the loose wording in the unemployment insurance 
laws which allows a claimant much leeway in legal 
interpretation. Most state laws permit a worker to 
quit a job with “‘good cause” and to draw compen- 
sation. Not a single state law actually defines what 
constitutes “good cause," and thus the door is 
opened to liberal legal interpretation. 

As one state agency administrator recently said, 
“I think it is time for us to take a look at this 
program and decide what we are attempting to ac- 
complish. Are we trying to cover only the loss of 
primary family income or are we just trying to dis- 
tribute money to whomever is out of a job?" He 
further observed that ‘‘national coordination or 
direction is not only poor but is totally lacking.” 

Most state Employment Service personnel be- 
lieve the law has failed to keep pace with the 
present labor market and economic conditions. The 
result is a straying from the original concept of in- 
suring a family against loss of its primary income. 

Just how to bring fifty separate unemployment 
insurance laws up-to-date is not quite clear, but all 
concerned agree it must be done. Many agency 
directors have looked to Washington, but the atti- 
tude of the Bureau of Employment Security is one of 
complacency and reluctance to interfere in state 
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affairs. Over the years, there have been many 
amendments to the basic Social Security Act of 
1935. But most of these amendments have been 
made to expand coverage, not to curb abuses. , 

At nearly every session of the state legislatures, 
various amendments are offered to modify some 
provision of the unemployment insurance law. 
Most of these amendments are made upon the 
recommendation of some special-interest group or 
some uninformed congressman. The result is an 
ever-widening gap between state laws, and little is 
accomplished toward correcting the problems. 

Under the Social Security Act of 1935, which cre- 
ated the unemployment insurance system, the 
federal government was to finance the program with 
a 3 percent tax on employers’ payrolls. A state had 
the prerogative, under the law, to set up its own 
unemployment insurance program if it met the 
federal standards that were established. In this 
event, 90 percent of the payroll tax would then go 
to the state unemployment insurance fund. 

These federal standards were very lenient, and all 
states immediately set up their own programs. Em- 
ployers then paid a 2.7 percent payroll tax into the 
state unemployment insurance fund, and only .3 
percent went to Washington to operate the U.S. 
Employment Service. 

In this situation Congress does not have control 
over the state unemployment insurance funds, but 
it does control the purse strings. If the federal 
claimant-eligibility requirements are raised, the 
states must raise theirs to correspond, or the federal 
funds to the states will cease. 

Here, then, is the key to any real national reform 
of our archaic unemployment insurance system. If 
Congress were to raise the federal standards so that 
a claimant would have to prove he is attached to 
the labor market, all fifty state legislatures would be 
forced to take a more realistic attitude toward their 
unemployment insurance laws. 

If our federal benefit requirements were raised so 
that anyone who quit his job for a personal reason 
or was discharged for misconduct was deemed in- 
eligible, we would be back on the road to where 
actions rather than words would be the qualifying 
factors. By adopting laws more specifically worded 
than our present vague statutes, we not only could 
eliminate the loopholes that now favor the non- 
legitimate claimant, but we could provide better 
protection for those entitled to benefits. 

Many experienced Employment Security people 
feel that 30 percent of the current unemployment 
insurance claimants could be legislated off the dole 
with no moral injustice involved. If this 30 percent 
saving could then be applied to the task of retrain- 
ing men and women who are legitimately attached 
to the labor market and whose skills have become 
obsolete, some real progress could be made. 
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W. Boys did many makeshift jobs, because there 
aren't any industries in our town. At sowing and 
reaping time we went as seasonal help to the farm- 
ers, while in the other months of the year we tried 
to work things out in one way or another. That 
summer, for instance, we settled down to hunting 
vipers, right in the worst of the heat, when they 
come out of the rocky clay of our hills and you can 
hear from afar their poisonous hissing. 

The idea had been that of the priest of Saint 
Lazarus, who was a tall, red-faced priest, with a 
short cassock so you could see his trousers under- 
neath. He had come to our town just a while ago, 
and right away he had tried to set up a straw hat 
industry. The Lord must have put a means of 
living in every part of the earth, he used to say. 
But the industry soon failed, and then the priest 
thought of the vipers. There were lots of them in 
our hills; they had to be caught alive and sent to 
the city, where their poison was removed to make 
medicine out of it. 

It seemed wonderful to us that even the poison of 
vipers could be useful; it was a thing to make you 
believe in God really and truly. But at the begin- 
ning we had been reluctant to accept the priest's 
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invitation — vipers scare everybody — and only 
when we saw that he himself had already earned 
enough to buy a silver candlestick did we decide to 
follow him toward the Gullies, several other boys 
and I. 

The only adult who joined us was the father of 
Peter, whose name was Othello and who always 
took part when something unusual, against nature, 
was going on. So then, among the hills of the 
Gullies, it was one great babylon of grimaces and 
affronts, as we looked for the vipers, because the 
boys knew it, that Othello — 

I alone kept quiet, I was Peter's friend; but the 
others really didn't let a chance go by to have 
Othello within calling distance so they could take 
their minds off the fear they had hunting vipers. 
They shouted the filthiest insults at him. Anyway, 
he was used to it and didn't react. 

The one who felt it was Peter. I saw his face 
turn gray every time and then red while a desperate, 
powerless hatred, whether against the boys or 
against his father, rippled in his eyes. 

From one hill to another the priest wore himself 
out to silence the boys, waving his fists and faded 
cassock in the sun, but he'd break out laughing too, 
and once when I arrived unexpectedly at the top 
of a slope I saw him hiding and shouting, like the 
others, filthy insults at Peter's father, cupping his 
huge, calloused hands, and he was bright of face 
like he was when in church preaching against the 
Devil. 

Othello stayed off by himself, and it seemed as 
though he didn't even hear. He caught more 
vipers alone than the rest of us put together. He 
would fix them with his little red eyes, and they'd 
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let themselves get forked easily, almost as if there 
were between them a mysterious agreement. 

He was a small man, an albino. The sun made 
his hair shine, and you could recognize him from a 
distance. His skin was smooth and white, more 
so than a woman's, even now in summer, only under 
his cheeks it was traced with a labyrinth of fine, 
purplish blood vessels. 

Peter was the opposite of him, dark of skin and 
eye, with a beard already tough at fifteen: it was 
really absurd that he should be the son of Othello. 
Sometimes I’d tell him so, that maybe he was just 
a whoreson bastard, and instead of being offended 
he would look at me gratefully, with a sad smile on 
his cracked lips. 

He'd tell me: “Pd rather my mother had a thou- 
sand lovers than be son of that man." And he never 
looked toward the next hill, where Othello was 
crouched waiting for the vipers. Peter would take 
out a picture of his dead mother to show me that 
she was a beautiful woman, with a broad chest, 
and couldnt have contented herself with a man 
like Othello, who wasn't a man. 

But at the end my friend would let his arms fall 
tiredly and he'd lower his eyes, too, almost as if he 
were ashamed even before me, his only friend since 
schooldays, because the other boys wouldn't have 
anything to do with him, with the son of Othello. 
What's the difference between fathers and sons? 
And so at times they called him dirty names too. 

Then we'd go back to hunting for the vipers 
again. We'd raise the stones slowly, one by one, 
and we'd be ready with the forked stick. while our 
hearts beat hard from the fear. And when the 
viper was there, grayish and sleeping, we'd ap- 
proach it softly, and suddenly thrust the sharp 
wooden fork into the clay with all our strength, 
so as to squeeze the viper under its head, and we'd 
push and push, so that it couldn't escape from 
that clutch with its metallic writhings. We would 
see its poisonous teeth bite at nothingness, and we'd 
feel strong and victorious as archangels; then the 
fear would leave us. 

Once Peter told me he'd make a bigger stick for 
himself, to catch his father like that. in place o! a 
viper. 


E 
La heat increased every day on the hills, and so 
did our hatred of Othello. The insults became 
fiercer and fiercer, and some boys had even reached 
the point of throwing stones at him. But the man 
didn’t care. We saw him giggling as he forked the 
vipers, a fair small figure against the gray back- 
ground of the clay. 

We all had cracked and swollen lips except 
Othello. The sun left him white and intact, as 
if he didn’t belong to life, which in summer is all 
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hot and turgid; we saw it was so when we had in 
our forks the head of a viper. And from the face 
of Peter I saw it was so, for his face was always 
sweaty, with the blood pulsing, making heavy 
blotches on his skin. 

My friend suffered a lot. The insults rebounded 
from the next hill to strike him, a whipping every 
time that left him breathless, suffocating in pain 
and hate. 

“What have you got to do with your father?" 
Pd say, to try and help him. But it was useless; 
anyway, both of us knew that sons always have 
something to do with fathers. We find them waiting 
for us as soon as we enter life, and one never gets 
free of them; our destiny is bound to theirs. 

Sometimes Peter tried to fool himself, and he'd 
tell me he was going to change his name and go to 
a faraway city, where no one would know he was 
the son of Othello. Or he'd invent detailed plans to 
kill his father, in a low, grave voice: all it would 
take was a split in his fork so that one ol the vipers 
would get free. Then the dead are forgotten. 

One day my friend really tried to rebel. All of a 
sudden he, too, began shouting filthy names at his 
father, more fiercely than the other boys, with his 
neck stretched like a dog's when it's baying. His 
voice was strong and sure at first; it filled all the 
hills. 

Even Othello heard it, and he looked toward us a 
little, as if pained. The other boys shut up, aston- 
ished. Only after a while they all started laughing, 
the priest too, but softly. 

Peter's voice soon grew hoarse, and yet he went 
on for as long as his breath lasted, because while he 
was shouting the others kept quiet, and it's better 
to hurt yourself on your own than be hurt. 

Peter must have felt he was finally a boy like 
the others as he shouted against Othello, but at the 
end, when sunset came and the others took the road 
to town with their cans full of vipers, he burst out 
crying, his face buried in the hot clay until his 
mouth, his nose, and his eyes were filled with it. 

Othello, too, had gone away, taking the high 
road through the hills to get ahead of the others. 
And we returned to town when it was already dark. 
Only a few vipers were moving convulsively in our 
hamper. 

Again Peter started talking to me of his plans for 
killing his father: he wanted to put a viper in his 
bed. Those are things we boys say, especially at 
night, but I was a little afraid, because there was so 
much desperation in the voice of my friend. 

One day after another, the sun grew hotter and 
hotter, and we returned toward the Gullies to look 
for the vipers. I kept hoping that reaping time 
would soon come, but I sensed that something 
would happen first, because the air on the hills was 
too tense and heavy. 





It happened right in the middle of the after- 
noon, when all of us were already sweating and 
could hardly move. We heard a cry from the next 
hill, and it was different from the usual ones; it 
had terror in it. 

We saw Othello flailing his arms crazily, we saw 
him run limping toward us and then fall down. 
It didn’t take much to figure out that a viper had 
bitten him, finally. 

The priest and we boys approached him slowly. 
We were tired and that’s why we couldn’t run. 

Othello writhed on the ground, with his leg 
bared, white and hairless. Near the ankle there 
were two bluish marks, where the viper had sunk 
its teeth. 

The man was crying, the tears running fast and 
full down his cheeks, but we stood motionless 
around him. The priest said he didn’t know quite 
what to do: the wound needed sucking, but we all 
had cracked lips. 

Just to be scrupulous, the priest asked: ‘‘Isn’t 
there anyone whose lips are whole?" 

There wasn't anyone. All of us had swollen, 
bloody lips, on account of the heat and the salt 
that's under our hills. 

The man in a low voice begged: “Save me, some- 
one, oh, my son, save me." He was writhing on 
the arid ground, and the tears kept flowing from his 
eyes. Who would have thought a man like that 
had so many tears? 

"We can't suck the wound," said the priest, 
without anguish. “And he certainly won't last 
long enough to be carried into town." He looked at 
Peter, whose lips were the most cracked of all, and 
then the priest shrugged his shoulders. “We’ll 
have to hope in the divine mercy," he said to 
Othello. 

The man struggled, but none of us felt any 
anguish. We were used to seeing the vipers in the 
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fork, and it seemed more or less the same thing to 
us. We stood still, waiting, with our sweaty faces; 
there really wasn't anything else to do, since we all 
had cracked lips. 

Little by little as the sun went down, our shadows 
lengthened lazily over the steep hillside. All at once 
one of them moved; it seemed as though an impetu- 
ous breeze had pushed it, yet the air had remained 
motionless and heavy. 

We tried to stop Peter but we were too late. He 
had already thrown himself onto the ground beside 
his father and was sucking the poison from the 
wound, contracting his face out of repulsion, yet 
sucking hard, as at times children at their mothers? 
breasts do. 

I didn't understand why Peter, who wanted to 
kill his father, was now saving him, and yet I sensed 
that what was happening was right. 

The lips of my friend were bleeding. The poison 
of our vipers does not forgive, and he would die, 
and yet it seemed right to me all the same. 

He sucked the white leg of his father for a long 
time, and the priest also squeezed it to get all the 
poison out; then Peter stood up again and began to 
spit. We forced him to run toward the town, but 
his lips swelled fast, and after a while my friend 
couldn't go on anymore. 

So then we took him, I by the arms and the priest 
by the legs, continuing to run, with all the boys 
behind, in a desperate procession over the path 
through the hills. 

It was a useless race, we knew. By now the son 
of Othello had found the way to break the chain 
binding him to his father, the only way sons have. 
He restored his life to his father, and so they were 
even, divided at last. 

We ran uselessly toward the town, which was up 
high, distant, still lit by the sun, while the darkness 
pursued us, and in a little while it would overtake us. 


SWALLOWS 


BY THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 


The prairie wind blew harder than it could, 


Even the spines of cactus trembled back, 


I crouched in an arroyo clamping my hands 


On my eyes the sand was stinging yellow black. 


In a break of the black I let my lashes part, 


Looked overhead and saw I was not alone, 


I could almost reach through the roar and almost touch 


A treadmill of swallows almost holding their own. 
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I. THE summer of 1963 the American Library 
Association published a brochure of thirty-two 
pages under the title Expanding Population in a 
Shrinking World." Its author was Dr. Marston 
Bates, a biologist and demographer of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and its aim was, first, to sum- 
marize the known facts and, second, to recommend 
a dozen authoritative books treating the subject in 
greater detail. 

I read it all, conscious that in so doing I was 
furnishing support to Lippmann's observation of 
many years ago that people are not interested in 
their interests. He meant that the chambermaid 
and the houseboy, if such creatures still exist, will 
ignore a newspaper column explaining the city's 
efforts, usually vigorous and sometimes intelligent, 
to provide decent, low-cost housing for chamber- 
maids and houseboys but will read avidly five 
columns devoted to scandal in high places. 

All hands agree that the effects of the population 
explosion will become critical not earlier than the 
year 2000, probably a generation or two beyond 
that date. Now, the chance that I shall have a 
direct, personal interest in anything that happens 
in the year 2000 is so remote that it may be disre- 
garded. Yet I read about the effects of the expand- 
ing population. Nor is there any singularity in 
that, as the appearance of the pamphlet proves. 
The American Library Association is a national 
organization that does not cater to parochial tastes. 
It is, furthermore, an organization of public li- 
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braries — ‘“‘public”’ in this connection meaning any 
library not restricted to the use of the owner and 
his friends — and the public library is the acme of 
neutralism, never inciting controversy, and taking 
note of its existence only when it has grown too 
important to be ignored. 

Thus, publication of the pamphlet under such 
auspices is conclusive proof that very large numbers 
of Americans are greatly interested in a problem 
that will become acute only when their grand- 
children, more likely their great-grandchildren, 
will bear responsibility for public policy. 

This is not a childish attitude; on the contrary, 
it would seem to be rather impressive evidence of 
an approach to political maturity. In theory, now 
is the time when a disastrous expansion of popula- 
tion could be prevented. Thus our interest in the 
problem evinces some consciousness of our situa- 
tion as participants in a continuing process, links in 
a chain that as far as we know is endless, with the 
corollary that our quality will inevitably affect an 
indeterminate future. 

In the strictly scientific aspects of the current 
discussion, whether the science is biology, sociology, 
agronomy, or economics, my interest is languid, 
because scientific questions are the province of 
scientists and because none of the disciplines has as 
yet come up with a suggested solution broad enough 
and plausible enough to be impressive. Perhaps 
posterity is destined to harvest the sea and compete 
with the whales for plankton, or perhaps it will dis- 


cover the secret of chlorophyll and subsist upon 
sunlight. Since I am not called on to do anything 
about either, I am indifferent to both. 

What comes close enough to create a slight dis- 
turbance of my equanimity is the insistence of so- 
ciologists that the key to the problem is in the 
hands of the living generations, which ought to 
attempt a solution with the inadequate informa- 
tion that we now possess, rather than idly wait for 
some unpredictable advance in chemotherapy, 
physiotherapy, orthopraxy, or whatever, to give us 
an answer that is not only correct but applicable 
to vast numbers of people. The implication is that 
the problem is as much philosophical as scientific 
and therefore excuses nobody, for it is the thinking 
of great numbers that shapes the dominant phi- 
losophy of any society. 

It has not escaped the attention of the savants 
that the sites of the population explosion are areas 
characterized by low income, high illiteracy, and 
widespread hunger. They have duly noted that as 
soon as industrialization produces a material in- 
crease in per capita income, the birthrate drops in 
the area affected. From this they have deduced 
that the nutritional factor has an important in- 
fluence on both the primitive cultural level and the 
exceptional human fertility of these regions; hence 
elimination of ignorance and hunger offers the 
most promising avenue of approach to prevention 
of disastrous overpopulation. (It is true that the 
population of the United States is increasing at 
a somewhat disconcerting rate, although different 
factors are operative here. But the increase is not 
— or at least not yet — of the explosive type, as it 
is in the industrially less advanced regions.) 

I can pick no flaw in this reasoning; therefore I 
am not disposed to challenge the conclusion. A 
change in the environment obviously produces 
effects very difficult to produce through individual 
action. But as a bystander who has been bystand- 
ing longer than 85 percent of the population, I ven- 
ture the opinion that the scientists are neglecting a 
factor that may be as important as nutrition in re- 
ducing excessive fertility. This factor is distraction. 

The regions in which the increase of population 
is most rapid do have in common the two charac- 
teristics of ignorance and hunger. But they also 
have a third — boredom. If any man on earth 
lives a duller life than that of a Bolivian Indian 
peasant, he must be a Chinese coolie. Even a 
Hindu farmer in the middle of the subcontinent 
probably has an edge on the Bolivian, if only by a 
hairbreadth. No doubt the increased caloric in- 
take resulting from industrialization is part of the 
explanation of a falling birthrate; but new sights, 
new sounds, new neighbors, and new excitements 
also accompany industrialization and may also 
play a part. 
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Thirty years ago, when lynching was still en- 
demic in this country, Mencken proffered a sug- 
gestion for stamping it out that, like many of his 
most brilliant ideas, was mistaken for farce. His 
specific for the disease of mob murder was brass 
bands. Organize one in every forlorn backwoods 
community, and it would break the intolerable 
monotony that in his opinion was one of the most 
potent causes of outbreaks of bestial ferocity. 

There is this much to support his view: the sub- 
sidence of lynching has proceeded pari passu with 
removal of the isolation that for generations had 
made the lives of rural dwellers in many parts of 
America so drab and dull that the incidence of 
insanity among farmers’ wives was appalling. 

It may be objected that the problem under con- 
sideration is the reverse of lynching: not the blind 
destruction, but the blind generation of life. Per- 
haps an answer to that is the fact that of all the 
fauna spawned by mother earth, the fiercest by long 
odds is the white man. It is therefore logical enough 
that when the tedium of his life becomes intol- 
erable, his rebellion against it should be marked 
by a ferocity unequaled among milder breeds: 
pogroms in Russia, lynchings in America, the two 
countries in which rural life was most often isolated 
and inexpressibly dull. 

It is reasonable to assume that less bloodthirsty 
strains would find release in milder activities, but 
the need for release of some kind is universal. If 
sexual play is the only form of amusement readily 
available, as it is among illiterate and desperately 
poor people, what else could be expected but a high 
birthrate? 

The point is worth considering when the effects 
of the population explosion are plainly nearing the 
danger line. Theoretically, at least, it adds to edu- 
cation and industrialization a third weapon against 
the menace — to wit, distraction. Furthermore, it 
is a weapon that can be employed without collision 
with our established mores and without any sug- 
gestion of moral usurpation. 


Los is a valid objection to propaganda in favor 
of birth control when agencies of the United States 
government do the propagandizing, but it is not 
based on religious dogma or silly prudery. It rests, 
rather, upon a decent refusal to attribute to our- 
selves a moral superiority over other nations and 
other races. It applies exclusively to official action, 
for the reason that official action is supposed to be 
impersonal. When an individual deals with another 
individual the relationship is quite different. For 
one American to offer contraceptive information to 
one Chinese who has already begotten fourteen 
children may be a friendly act motivated only by 
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concern for the welfare of the man and his family. 

But for the United States government to suggest 
to the Chinese people generally that they apply 
what we have learned about reducing the birthrate 
admits of but one interpretation — namely, that in 
American official opinion there are already too 
many Chinese. To say that Ah Sin should repress 
his philoprogenitive impulse because he cannot 
support the children he already has is no reflection 
on the Chinese race; but an assertion that there are 
too many Chinese most certainly is. 

The work that American medical science has 
done in backward regions of the world is unquestion- 
ably one of the finest contributions to civilization 
made by this country. Itcan be reasonably claimed, 
too, that the preventive aspect greatly exceeds in 
importance the clinical part of this work: that in 
preaching everywhere the principles of immu- 
nology, sanitation, and hygiene the American doc- 
tor abroad has done more for the world than he 
could possibly do by treatment of patients. 

It is true that this strictly scientific work arouses 
a certain amount of hostility because it comes into 
collision with superstition. The shamans, witches, 
and warlocks resent being displaced; but theirs is 
a class, not a racial resentment, and it can be dealt 
with by their own people. But birth control is 
sociology, not medicine, except as the doctors can 
detect and condemn dangerous methods. Medical 
men, therefore, should leave sociology to the so- 
ciologists. 

On the other hand, if any foreign nation through 
its own lawful government asks for such informa- 
tion as American medical science possesses, on this 
or any other problem, it is a reversion to barbarism 
to deny it. The discoveries of science, especially 
biological science, are the common property of 
mankind and should be made available to anyone 
who needs them. 

Then, for any department of our government, 
Congress included, to decree that an American 
doctor abroad, because he is paid out of tax money, 
shall be forbidden to disseminate any medical 
knowledge that he has acquired is equally an act of 
moral usurpation. The fact that some states of this 
Union do restrict medical practitioners for sectarian 
or sumptuary reasons is no excuse for thrusting our 
peculiar view on other people. To do so is arro- 
gance. 

It is arrogance in any people, but in the case of 
the American people it is more: it is a repudiation 
of their own professed faith. The great state papers 
that by general agreement contain the distillation 
of the American idea of government — the Declara- 
tion, the Constitution, the Farewell Address, The 
Federalist, the inaugurals of Jefferson and Lincoln, 
the Gettysburg Address — all are couched in simple 
language. Anyone capable of reading an ordinary 
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newspaper can understand what they say. To un- 
derstand all that they mean is, of course, a different 
matter; but we can approach that understanding 
only by careful study of what they say. è 

Their language leaves no doubt that each of 
these documents is based on the assumption that the 
American people are committed to the theory that 
it is entirely right and proper that other peoples 
should live. I am aware that within the past twenty 
years this interpretation has been sternly challenged, 
and not by any geographically restricted group. In 
every section of the country there are persons who 
seem to be driven into frenzy by bare mention of 
the word ‘‘coexistence,’’ and the frenzy is doubled 
in intensity if the word is preceded by “‘peaceful.”’ 
Yet, since war involves killing, coexistence without 
peace is obviously a contradiction in terms. 

The inescapable inference is that these persons 
do not admit any commitment to the theory that 
other people have an inalienable right to life. 
Their right is conditional. It is alienable unless 
they conform, at least to a minimal extent, to the 
American scale of human values. 

No pacifist, I agree that if their nonconformity to 
our set of values goes to the length of attempting to 
kill us, then the theory of Americanism does not 
imply an obligation to coexist with them, and we 
may butcher them with complete consistency. But 
there is a sharp, clear line between proclaiming the 
opinion that we ought not to be allowed to live and 
making an overt attempt to kill us, as the Japanese 
did in 1941. Until they cross that line any non- 
American people have a right to live, and it is a 
flat negation of Americanism to say otherwise. 

But while this seems to be crystal-clear, fog be- 
gins to enshroud the question when it is a matter, 
not of denying the right of other people to exist, but 
of persuading them not to exercise that right. 
Advocacy of contraception is persuasion toward 
nonexistence. Theodore Roosevelt was talking ar- 
rant nonsense when he called it ‘‘race suicide,” be- 
cause the opposite course is not only race suicide 
but, by forcing attempts at conquest, is also an in- 
vitation to mass murder. But there is no denying 
that some very fine distinctions are involved, one 
being that between official and nonofficial advocacy, 
which is the distinction between assistance and 
intrusion. 


Au of this gives rise to a strong suspicion that 
much of the talk about how to avoid a population 
explosion is based upon a false premise — to wit, 
the delusion that the United States at its present 
cultural level is capable of making a wise decision 
relative to this problem. Evidence is lacking that 
we, as a people, have made sufficient progress 
toward mastering the art of self-government to be 
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competent to advise others in a matter closely re- 
lated to their national — or should one say tribal? 
— existence. 

Nor should we fail to take into account the ever- 
present chance that at the critical moment we shall 
have no choice or voice in the matter. Extreme 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
may result in mass hysteria that will engulf reason 
in the overpopulated countries and cause these 
countries to rush upon their own destruction. This 
pressure was certainly one component of the 
suicidal policy of Japan. 

In any sane view this would be little preferable 
to ultimate disaster, for it would drive us to per- 
petration of such a holocaust as history has not yet 
had the dreadful duty of recording. If the critical 
moment comes at, or near, the year 2000, it is al- 
most a certainty that our technology will still be 
well in advance of that of our assailants, so that, 
however badly hurt, we should still be able to re- 
taliate strongly. Nor is it likely that the ingrained 
ferocity of the white man will have abated ma- 
terially in a matter of forty years. Add, then, the 
stimulus of severe fright, and it is all but a foregone 
conclusion that we should flail the world with a 
storm of unimaginable horrors. 

It is a deed that would mingle the wine of victory 
with gall and wormwood, for while we might have 
solved the problem of overpopulation for a long 
time, it would have been at the price of a reversion 
to the moral level of the darkest of the Dark Ages. 
Out of that pit it would take us generations, 
probably centuries, to climb back to our present 
level, which, God knows, is low enough. 

I have never been one of those Americans who 
seem to be hagridden by guilt over Hiroshima. 
Given the state of mind of the Japanese high com- 
mand on August 6, 1945, I believe that Hiroshima 
actually saved more Japanese lives than it destroyed, 
to say nothing of our own prospective losses. But 


I confess that I am appalled by the prospect of 


repeating Hiroshima n times all over the earth. It 
would mean that the great experiment undertaken 
in 1776 had produced, not a beacon, but a death 
light for mankind. Could tailure be more complete? 

There is no shadow of doubt that the threat 
of a population explosion is serious, even if it still 
lies beyond the horizon of the living generation. 
Therefore I am inclined to snatch at any straw. 
Brass bands? By all means, if the trio — industriali- 
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zation, nutrition, and diversion — by changing the 
environment can effect the purpose. For that would 
relieve us of the necessity of summoning from the 
vasty deep the two dread spirits of moral arrogance 
and physical carnage. ‘“‘But will they come," qubth 
Hotspur, **when you do call for them?" ‘They most 
certainly will, usually one close behind the other, 
or all history is a liar. 

Yet in discoursing on this theme any man of 
mature years illustrates Lippmann's dictum that we 
are interested in things that do not affect our own 
interests. Age enables us to repeat with a certain 
insouciance, 


And ye, red-lipped and smooth-browed; list, 
Gentlemen, 
Much is there waits you we have missed; 


perchance including triumph we have not won that 
will compensate for defeats we have suffered. Who 
knows? At this moment there may be in library 
or laboratory some anonymous youth in whose 
brain is already stirring the idea that will exorcise 
the demon by means unguessed by us. However, 
if he fails I shall be unperturbed; for if the popula- 
tion explosion reaches the critical point at or near 
2000 a.D., in the course of nature it is reasonably 
certain that I shall not be around to be hoist with 
that petard. 


VALENTINE’S DAY 
sv ROBERT GRAVES 
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Tell me truly, Valentine, 
What you most require. 
Off Pll hurry, back Pll fetch 
All your heart's desire. 


Stockings for your jaunty legs, 
Staddles for your ricks, 

String to tie the pickle jar, 
Straw to make bricks, 


*ilver salvers for your board, 
Satin for your bed, 

And scented suds to blow you bubbles, 
Green, blue, yellow, and red. 





as long as you're up get me a Grant’ 







Pe ee 
(PLEIN 





NO 





Thanks, darling. Why don't you have one, too? We'll have a little party. 
Umm. Of course it’s good. There's a good reason. Grant's is eight years | s) ott ON 
old and I think it takes that long to smooth out a Scotch. Cheers, love. -— ^, ^ 


The choice and cherished 8-year-old blended Scotch Whisky in the triangular bottle. Bottled in Scotland. 86 proof. 
Imported to the United States from Scotland by Austin, Nichols & Co., New York. 1964 Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 
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OU are invited to join a voyage of 
discovery. 


Your itinerary: the great ages, and 
great achievements, in the long cultural 
adventure of modern man. Your means 
of travel: HORIZON, a magazine of strik- 
ing appearance and singular content. 
Your fare: eminently reasonable (a spe- 
cial bargain applies if you sign on now). 

You will find the journey as varied 
and illuminating as the story of civiliza- 
tion itself — a panorama of many cen- 
turies and men and countries, to delight 
your eye, engage your mind, kindle your 
imagination. 


Dürer: Self Portrait 








Fine Art. The world’s best works 
of hand and mind, superbly repro- 
duced and assayed, in Horizon. 


Syrian “Votive Hand," circa 10 A.D. 





Archaeology. Horizon pictures and 
reports on the odd, the interesting, 
the beautiful among today's finds. 


What's Horizon Like? 


It's an altogether extraordinary quarterly 
magazine produced by American Her- 
itage Publishing Co., Inc. Its hard, gold- 
embossed covers, its generous size (914" 
by 1214", 120 or more pages), the ab- 
sence of any advertising, the fine papers 
and excellent color printing all resem- 
ble the handsomest art books. It is most 
elegant. But it is much more than an art 
book. 

HORIZON invites your interest in the 
ideas and philosophies of man; in his his- 
tory — from caves to castles, and in what 
he has written and painted on the walls 


Francis Bacon 
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Makers of Modern Thought. Ideas 
that have founded (and shaken) re- 
ligion, science, philosophy, nations. 


King Mongkut of Siam and heir 








of both; in his plays and conceits, as 
acted on stages and thrones and battle- 
ments; and especially in those rare flames 
of man’s genius: a figure, a canvas, an 
insight, a book. ... 

As one reader put it recently, 
“HORIZON says what civilization is.” 

Who's It For? 

For you, if you like variety without su- 
perficiality, scholarship without tedium, 
art without affectation. HORIZON is for 
anyone who knows that a liberal educa- 
tion doesn't stop on Commencement Day. 
It goes well with a questing mind, pol- 
ishes a sense of history, and rewards with 


Napoleon 
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Manners and Morals. Writers of 
wit and perception observe and in- 
terpret man's foibles, follies, fads. 





History. Eminent historians probe 
the past for your better understand- 
ing of today. 








. 1t looks like an expensive 

book. It is an expensive magazine 

that almost anyone can afford. 

Its purpose is "to say what civilization 
is,” through those flashes of insight 
inherent in all the great arts — 

fine, lively, and liberal. 


See if it's for you: 
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for VOUIS elf at anew low price 


an abiding interest in all the arts. 


What’s In It? 
In the Winter 1964 issue, typically, the 
features range from evocative history — 
a reconstruction of “The Year One A.D.” 
by Cambridge classicist M. I. Finley — 
to a wry review of a Soviet etiquette 
book. 

In between, there’s archaeology: the 
moon-like landscape and eerie beauty of 
the monasteries of Cappadocia. There’s 
literature: J. H. Plumb describes the life 
and lusty London of Tom Jones’ creator, 
Henry Fielding. There’s more history, 
pertinent to today: the strange and tur- 


doe tac id 8 } 18th ina Dondon (Hogarth) 


Men of Letters. A continuing study 
of the world’s great writers — their 
works, lives, and times. 








Performing Arts. The theatre, the 
music and dances, the circuses and 
pageants of people in many ages. 


bulent past of “The Black Muslims.” 

There’s philosophy, in the tragic figure 
and towering mind of Francis Bacon, as 
Loren Eiseley reveals him. And there’s 
the surprising story of Anna’s King of 
Siam, as he really was. 

As in every HORIZON, there is much 
to see: many paintings by the great pre- 
Impressionist Edouard Manet, beauti- 


fully reproduced — eight of them printed 


in Switzerland by sheet-fed gravure. 
Sheer delight. So are several color pages 
from “The Bad Bishop’s Book of Love 
Songs,” a heart-shaped, illuminated mas- 
terpiece from 15th-century Burgundy. 
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Architecture. The forms and func- 
tions of man's noblest structures 
are illustrated and interpreted. 





So are... but see for yourself. There are 
100 or so illustrations. 


How Much? 


The regular price is $5 a copy, or $16 a 
year. This is high, as magazines go; not 
high at all, when you see HoRIZON's qual- 
ity and can appreciate that this is one 
magazine that lasts — in your mind, and 
on your bookshelf. 

But just now, you may try a year of 
Horizon for the lowest price in its 
quietly distinguished five-year Jiistory: 
$12.95 for four quarterly issue$, begin- 
ning with the Winter 1964 issue de- 
scribed in part here. 


To try is easy, with the ready-to-mail 
subscription form stapled here. If 
HORIZON isn't what we claim or you ex- 
pect, tell us so and we'll refund what we 
owe you. If the form is gone, send the 
lower portion of this page, with your 
name and address, to HORIZON Subscrip- 
tion Office, 379 West Center Street, 
Marion, Ohio. 


And be prompt, please? The new Win- 
ter 1964 issue is off the presses. There 
are just enough to go around. We think. 


Picture credits: National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., Samuel H. Kress Collection, Loan; MAS, Bar- 
celona; Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal; Roger -Viollet; Brit- 
ish Museum; National Portrait Gallery, London; 
Louvre — Archives Photographiques; Musée du Louvre; 
Bradley Family Album 
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THE GHASTLY BLANK 


The First Exploration of Australia 


BY ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Author and war correspondent, ALAN MoonEkuEap was born 
in Australia, left for Europe al the age of twenty-five, and has been 
traveling ever since. Of his war books he is best known for GALLIPOLI 
and his life of Montgomery, and of his travel books, THE WHITE 
NILE and THE BLUE NILE. The following excerpl is from his new 


volume, COOPER’S CREEK, lo be published by Harper 4 Row. 


LE. in Australia, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, humanity had had a chance to make a fresh 
start. The land was absolutely untouched and un- 
known, and except for the blacks, the most retarded 
people on earth, there was no sign of any previous 
civilization whatever: not a scrap of pottery, not a 
Chinese coin, not even the vestige of a Portuguese 
fort. Nothing in this strange country seemed to 
bear the slightest resemblance to the outside world; 
it was so primitive, so lacking in greenness, so silent, 
so old. This was not a measurable man-made an- 
tiquity, but an appearance of exhaustion and weari- 
ness in the land itself. The very leaves of the trees 
hung down dejectedly, and they were not so much 
evergreen as ever-gray, never entirely renewing 
themselves in the spring, never altogether falling 
in winter. It was the bark that fell; it dried up and 
cracked on the tree trunks and then peeled off, like 
the skin of a snake. 

Everything was the wrong way about. Mid- 
winter fell in July, and in January summer was at 
its height; in the bush there were giant birds that 
never flew and queer, antediluvian animals that 
hopped instead of walked or sat munching mutely 
in the trees. Even the constellations in the sky were 
upside down and seemed to belong to another 
system of the sun. As for the naked aborigines, they 
were caught in a timeless apathy in which nothing 





ever changed or progressed; they built no villages, 
they planted no crops, and except for a few flea- 
bitten dogs, possessed no domestic animals of any 
kind. They hunted, they slept, just occasionally 
they decked themselves out for a tribal ceremony, 
but all the rest was a listless dreaming. 

A kind of trance was in the air, a sense of awaken- 
ing infinitely delayed. In the midsummer heat the 
land scarcely breathed, but the alien white man, 
walking among the gray and silent trees, would 
have the feeling that someone or something was 
waiting and listening. The smaller birds did not 
fly away as they did in Europe. The kookaburra 
approached, uttered its raucous guffaw, then cocked 
its head, waiting for a response. The kangaroo 
stood poised and watching. The earth itself had 
this same air of expectancy, as though it were 
willing the rain to fall, as though it were waiting 
for fertilization so that it could come to life again. 

And in fact an awakening did occur in the south- 
eastern corner of the continent when the first white 
settlers arrived in 1788. Somehow European crops 
were made to grow in land that had never been 
tilled before, and imported cattle, horses, and sheep 
managed to survive in a country where the farmer 
had no precedents to guide him. Every man was a 
Robinson Crusoe. A flood could and did wipe out 
a year’s labor in a single day, and when a drought 


Drawing of Alan Moorehead by Jane White. Copyright ©) 1963, by Alan Moorehead. 





began there was no knowing when it would ever 
end. Everything was new and had to be begun 
from the beginning. 

But it was a healthy country. Along the coast at 
least there was a sparkle in the air, a sense of vigor, 
of light and space, that the colonists had never 
known in Europe. On the whole it was a mild 
climate by the sea — they had about as much rain 
as England, and the sun had no more than a Medi- 
terranean warmth — and by 1860 places like 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide were flourishing 
settlements. 


‘saree the capital of Victoria, was by 
some way the most important of these places; and 
this had happened with bewildering suddenness. 
Barely ten years earlier Victoria had been a remote 
pastoral backwater, an appendage of the older 
settlement of New South Wales, a place only known 
vaguely as the Port Phillip district. Most of the 
little colony’s affairs were managed from Sydney. 
No made roads or railways led off to the other 
Australian colonies, no telegraph existed, and 
twelve thousand miles of empty ocean divided the 
settlers from Europe. Apart from Melbourne and 
Geelong, there was not another township worth the 
name, and it is doubtful if the population of the 
whole region, which was about the size of England, 
exceeded eighty thousand. 

But then in 1850 Queen Victoria had agreed 
that a new colony should be created south of the 
Murray River and that it should bear her name; 
and in the following year gold was found at Ballarat. 
Gold could create a mass frenzy anywhere — it had 
just done so in California — but in this little fron- 
tier community, where the struggle for existence 
had been so hard, people lost their wits. Bank 
clerks and civil servants left their jobs overnight to 
go off to the diggings, and not even the offer of 
double wages could hold them back. Ships putting 
into Port Melbourne were abandoned by their 
crews, and in the town itself women were left to 
carry on the shops and businesses. *'Cottages," 
Latrobe, the lieutenant governor, wrote, “are de- 
serted, houses to let, business is at a standstill, and 
even schools are closed. In some suburbs not a 
man is left." Prices shot up to impossible heights; 
an immigrant was obliged to pay £2 or more to get 
his luggage ashore and as much again for a corner 
ol a hotel room to sleep in. 

And the gold was actually there, at first near 
Ballarat, then in Castlemaine and Bendigo and in 
a dozen other new strikes along the inland rivers. 
Prospectors with nothing but a pick and shovel, a 
bag of flour and a little tea, spread out through 
the northeast, penetrating into hills and valleys 
that had never been explored; and it was enough 
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for the word to go out that someone had “struck it 
lucky on the Ovens River" for a new rush to begin. 
The gold quite often waslying there on the surface of 
the ground waiting to be picked up; there were 
nuggets in the roots of trees, in upturned grass, in 
the sands of shallow rivers. The Welcome Stranger 
nugget, weighing 2284 ounces and worth £9534, 
was covered by only two inches of soil. 

By 1853 a thousand ships were arriving in Mel- 
bourne every year, and money had begun to lose all 
value in a welter of speculation. Land in the city 
went for £200 a foot — five times the cost of land 
in London — and men made money only to spend 
it again as quickly as possible. After months of 
grinding work at the diggings it was a wonderful 
thing for a man to light his cigar with a five-pound 
note, to play skittles with bottles of French wine, 
or even in some cases to shoe his horse with golden 
horseshoes. 

There had always been a shortage of women in 
Australia; at one stage of the early convict days a 
few hundred workhouse girls known as Green Lin- 
nets (so-called after a man named Green, who 
shipped them out) had been brought from Eng- 
land to provide wives for the settlers. Now prosti- 
tutes swarmed in the back-street hovels of Mel- 
bourne, and it was the delight of the newly rich 
miner to cock a snook at the respectable bourgeoisie 
by going through a mock marriage with one of the 
girls, dressing her up in the best brocades, and 
parading her in a carriage along Collins Street. 

At first there had been prohibition in the colony, 
but now it was abandoned as a farce; illicit grog- 
shops flourished everywhere, and when the miner 
had money, he drank himself into a stupor. Then, 
too, with the difficulty of recruiting police, and with 
so many government departments understaffed, 
the outburst of crime became a sinister and a 
menacing thing, and it was not merely the derring- 
do escapades of the bushrangers waylaying the 
gold coaches on their way down to the coast; it was 
the thieving, knifing, and murder in the Melbourne 
streets. 

To the old guard of settlers — the woolgrowing 
squatters who had first taken up the land — all this 
seemed very like the mob taking over, a return in a 
small but depressing way to the lawless and egali- 
tarian ideas of the French Revolution. It was, 
Dean Macartney wrote, “a time when the bonds of 
society were loosened, when most people had gone 
mad, and the rest paralysed by fear." 

Mr. D. Puseley, an itinerant author of strong 
respectability, speaks with horror of the Melbourne 
he found when he first arrived, and his experiences 
seem to be fairly typical. The city was, he says, 
“a modern Babel — a little hell on earth — a city 
of rioters, gamblers and drunkards. . . . In 1852- 
53 speculation, crime, excitement and disorder in 
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Victoria had probably attained their greatest 
height; the yield in gold and the price of land had 
touched their highest points up to that period; 
robbers and murderers commanded extensive trades 
which they prosecuted with impunity, and mostly 
without detection; land jobbers, many of whom 
were magistrates and the millionaires of the colony, 
made their thousands per diem, and were too much 
engaged on their profitable traffic to attend to the 
arrest or punishment of law-breakers; merchants 
and shopkeepers had too many additions to make 
on the profit side of their ledgers either to think of, 
or to care about anything else; swindlers and 
gamblers were reaping an abundant harvest." 


I. 1s, of course, all too easy to make much of these 
lurid episodes and to forget that beneath the excite- 
ment a more normal, natural life was gradually 
growing up in the colony; farms were being quietly 
cultivated, houses were being built, and tradesmen 
who were strong enough to resist the gold fever 
were getting on with their business. In any case 
the lawlessness of the gold rush soon subsided, and 
the boom burst. It was not that the gold had failed; 
it was simply that all the surface alluvial had been 
picked up, and now gold had to be mined by ma- 
chinery and in deep shafts. The individual pros- 
pector was replaced by the mining company em- 
ploying hundreds or even thousands of workers at a 
fixed wage. Wool, and later wheat, were important 
industries, and many of the new immigrants were 
craftsmen with families, who found they could make 
a living without going as far as the goldfields. All 
this tended to stabilize prices. 

By the late fifties a railway to Ballarat was being 
constructed and the more settled parts of the colony 
were being connected by a system of horse-drawn 
coaches organized by a young American called 
Cobb. Cobb's coaches were soon to become fa- 
miliar all over Australia, and his twenty-two-horse 
Leviathan on the goldfields run was a mammoth 
contraption capable of carrying nearly one hundred 
passengers. Soon, too, Melbourne was linked to 
both Adelaide and Sydney by telegraph, and fast 
clippers were making the voyage around the Cape 
from England in a little more than two months; 
the new canal at Suez would make the journey even 
shorter. Now rapidly the old isolation was melting 
away. 

By 1860 Melbourne had a settled air. The city 
had been sensibly laid out on the banks of the Yarra 
River, with wide, straight streets lit by gaslight, and 
already there was a university, a public library, 
a Parliament House, a chain of trading banks, and 
public gardens filled with imported trees. At the 
Royal Theatre, which seated four thousand, one 
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paid twelve guineas for a box when Catherine 
Hayes, the reigning prima donna, was singing, and 
there were half a dozen other theaters presenting 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, and vaudeville — a great 
change from the days when the theater was mérely 
an annex to the pub and no respectable woman 
could go there. The Cremorne Gardens (a model 
of Vauxhall in London) provided another theater, 
waxworks, a dance hall, a menagerie, and such en- 
tertainments as brass bands, balloon ascents, and 
displays of fireworks. Horse racing had a mass 
following, and the Melbourne Cup was about to 
be run for the first time. When an important game 
of cricket was being played at the Melbourne 
Cricket Ground, Parliament suspended its sittings 
until the evening. 

There was a craze for dancing the quadrille, the 
polka, and the waltz, and thousands of guests at- 
tended the balls in the newly built Exhibition 
Building. These were the well-to-do people, who 
came in their own carriages, the women in crino- 
lines, the men wearing top hats and muttonchop 
whiskers. By day, we are told — and it is confirmed 
by many charming prints and watercolors — the 
central streets were filled with a constant passage 
of private gigs, carriages, and horse-drawn omni- 
buses; and there was a railway to St. Kilda, where 
one could put up at a good hotel and visit the sea- 
bathing establishments (one for men and another 
for women). In the fashionable suburbs many 
large, square Victorian mansions and pleasant villas 
had been built with their gardens running down to 
boathouses and gazebos on the river. 

Life for the rich then was a good deal more ex- 
pansive than it is now. A normal household would 
expect to have its three Irish maids, a cook, a 
coachman, and a gardener; silver, furniture, and 
hangings were all brought from abroad (to add to 
the kangaroo mats on the floor and the ornamental 
fans made of lyrebird tails); and Australian refine- 
ments were added to the lavish Victorian cuisine: 
black swan roasted and served with a port-wine 
sauce was a favorite dish. Picnics known as bush- 
ing-parties were very popular, and on a hot sum- 
mer afternoon people would set off in boats up the 
Yarra to see the wallabies and the birds, to eat a 
meal of cold collations, and then sing glees as they 
drifted downstream in the evening. 

The squatters in the bush were hardly less well- 
off. Their homesteads were comfortable places 
with wide verandas, mosquito nets in the bedrooms, 
and even bathrooms with hot water. There was an 
abundance of food for all comers, and a man's 
normal breakfast was a pound of steak, perhaps with 
an egg on top. When Anthony Trollope came out 
to visit his sheep-farming son in the seventies, he 
fixed the social status of the squatters thus: “A 
hundred thousand sheep and upwards require a 








professional man-cook and a butler to look after 
them; twenty thousand is the lowest number that 
renders napkins at dinner imperative. Ten thou- 
sand require absolute plenty, plenty in meat, tea 
in ‘plenty, brandy and water, colonial dishes in 
plenty, but do not expect champagne, sherry or 
made dishes." 

Among the rich and the middle classes, who were 
now arriving in increasing numbers, the standard 
of literacy was very high, probably higher than it 
was in England. Approximately one third of 
Britain's book exports were sent to Australia, and 
every incoming mail brought large quantities of 
English newspapers and periodicals. By now, too, 
the colony had its own publications: the Age, the 
Argus, the Herald, and the Melbourne Punch. 

It was true that the more squalid aspects of life 
were painfully apparent. There were at least one 
hundred brothels and five hundred prostitutes in 
Melbourne, and drunkenness was as prevalent as 
the common cold. Beggars had begun to appear 
on the streets, and the workingman was still a long 
way from the achievement of the eight-hour day. 
For a man to lose his job was a disastrous thing. 
But this was not poverty as it was known in Britain, 
where there were still a million paupers. Food, 
especially meat, was cheap, and in this mild climate 
there was no great struggle to keep warm through 
the winter months. Moreover, the change from 
poverty to security or even wealth could be very 
rapid, and the immigrant had much better prospects 
than he could ever have hoped for at home. Even 
the Chinese immigrants drifting down from the 
goldfields found that they could make a living by 
cultivating vegetable gardens, by opening laundries, 
and by catching and salting fish on St. Kilda beach. 

And so by 1860 the Victorians felt that they had 
good reason to be confident. In ten years they 
had risen from being the newest and smallest 
colony on the mainland to a position of wealth and 
importance that far eclipsed that of all the others. 
In wool the colony supplied one sixth of Britain's 
imports, and in gold one third of the world's pro- 
duction; indeed, it had been so great a flood of gold 
that all the world's economy was affected, and 
Marx and Engels, who had predicted a disastrous 
slump in Europe, found their program seriously 
delayed. 


"T. state's population had increased to half a 
million — about half the white population of the 
whole continent — and Melbourne with its 140,000 
inhabitants was a much more substantial place 
than the older settlement of Sydney. Moreover, 
in these tumultuous ten years a new kind of man 
had emerged. Apart from the minorities — 34,000 
Chinese, 10,000 Germans, and 2500 Americans — 
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the Victorians were overwhelmingly of English, 
Irish, and Scottish extraction, and although they 
were still intensely influenced by British customs 
and traditions, their new life had altered them both 
physically and mentally. They no longer thought 
of themselves as English, Irish, or Scots, but simply 
as Australians. Class distinctions were breaking 
down, and a self-reliant, slightly truculent attitude 
was beginning to appear. 

This new man was a materialist, a speculator, a 
mocker of authority, and very often a sentimentalist. 
He had a certain volonté, an instinct to “‘give it a 
£o," to take a risk; but despite, or perhaps because 
of his professed contempt for tradition, he was 
deeply conscious of being a provincial, and he tried 
to conceal this inner feeling of cultural inferiority 
by an outward show of aggression. The harshness 
of existence in a new country, with its sudden 
drastic setbacks and failures, convinced him that 
life was an implacable struggle: he felt himself very 
much in competition both with the land and with 
his contemporaries. It was every man for himself. 
Consequently, when he did find a mate, a ‘‘cobber,”’ 
a man he could trust, he romanticized the attach- 
ment and trusted him absolutely. Victoria had 
never been a penal colony as New South Wales 
and Tasmania had been; nevertheless, some of these 
attitudes may have been a survival from the convict 
days when the prisoner, the underdog, the outcast, 
naturally sought allies from among the other out- 
casts in his war against the warders and against 
the society that had shut him in. One of the fascinat- 
ing things about Australia is this sense of claustro- 
phobia in the midst of such an infinity of space. 

There was, too, the question of what this new man 
was doing to the country he had seized and adopted. 
For the blacks he had a mixture of fear and con- 
tempt. He was not interested in their way of life 
or their tribal customs; he did not particularly 
care what became of them; he did not grant them 
any rights in their own country; he treated them 
almost as animals. By 1860 the blacks had all but 
been driven away from the vicinity of Melbourne 
and the larger towns, and not more than a few 
thousand of them were left in the whole state. They 
had little resistance to smallpox and other imported 
diseases. 

In the same way, Australian wildlife was being 
banished and exterminated. Already in a day's 
outing from Melbourne it was becoming a rare 
thing to see a kangaroo, and of the many thousands 
of koala bears living along the banks of the Murray 
River soon not a single specimen would be left alive. 
Charles Darwin, returning home from the voyage of 
the Beagle, wrote of Australia: “A few years since 
this country abounded in wild animals; now the 
Emu is banished to a long distance and the Kanga- 
roo is become scarce; to both the English Grey- 
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hound is utterly destructive; it may be long before 
these animals are.altogether exterminated, but their 
doom is fixed.” 

In short, the land was wanted for agriculture 
and that ominous inflationary thing, development; 
this was the era of sheep, the imported rabbit, and 
the mason and the miner. After countless millions 
of years of utter isolation the sudden fate of Australia 
and its aborigines was now to be used, to be ex- 
ploited, to be forced to conform to an alien civili- 
zation. 


ds was nothing particularly new in all this: 
it had already happened or was about to happen in 
America, in Africa, and in every other primitive 
country into which white men were penetrating all 
over the globe. But what was new in Australia in 
1860 was the fact that the settlers had as yet failed 
to take possession of or even explore the land they 
were so confidently governing. They perched on 
the extreme southern and eastern edges of it. The 
settlements of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and 
Brisbane, with their satellite townships, were no 
more than tiny specks on a continent the size of 
the United States, two thirds the size of Europe. 
For all the broughams bowling down Collins Street, 
the ladies in crinolines, and the champagne being 
drunk at the balls in the Exhibition Hall, the settlers 
were living in a little capsule, encompassed by a 
huge unknown wilderness; they were suspended, as 
it were, in space. If they stepped outside the cap- 
sule they were lost. 

The coastline of the continent had been charted 
from the sea, but as yet very few adventurers had 
penetrated far into the interior. All that was known 
was that the further one advanced into that vast, 
empty space the hotter and drier it became, and 
it was perhaps because of this aridity that the 
colonists dreamed that one day they would discover 
an inland sea, a “‘new Mediterranean," in the 
center of the continent. It was like the legendary 
Atlantis or the land of Prester John; the more seri- 
ous geographers scouted the idea, yet it had the 
persistence of a mystery. After all, no one had ac- 
tually been in the center, no one could say with 
finality exactly what there was to be found there, 
and the fact that half a dozen expeditions had al- 
ready set out to resolve the matter and had returned 
defeated seemed, irrationally, to suggest that some 
great prize was awaiting the first explorer who suc- 
ceeded in breaking through. 

There is a good deal about these early journeys 
that reminds one of the rediscovery of the Sahara 
in the nineteenth century. Here in Australia, as 
in Africa, the travelers speak of the dry, antiseptic 
air, the cold nights, the incredibly high tempera- 
tures by day, the dreadful thirst, the mirages, the 
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impression of empty land stretching away silently 
into infinity. Human beings are reduced to tiny 
atoms in these desolate wastes; cyclonic thunder- 
storms burst upon them out of a clear sky, and 
there is no shade or shelter anywhere. | j 

And yet, the explorers profess to love the desert: 
they find a kind of exhilaration there, a sense of 
freedom, of physical cleanliness, perhaps even a 
spiritual regeneration, and no matter how they are 
reduced by their hardships, they return again and 
again. Every traveler likes to relate his misfortunes, 
but these men elevate their trials almost into a 
mystique, a cult of barrenness and asceticism. War- 
burton, the Australian explorer who penetrated 
into the flat depression around Lake Eyre to the 
north of Adelaide, might easily have been describ- 
ing the Sahara when he wrote: “Lake Eyre was 
dry — terrible in its death-like stillness and sterility. 
The weary wanderer who, when in want of water, 
should unexpectedly reach its shores, might turn 
away with a shudder from the scene which shut out 
all hope — he could hide his head in the sandhills, 
and meet his fate with calmness and resignation, 
but to set his foot on Lake Eyre would be like 
cutting himself off from the common lot of human 
beings. I had a cheerful companion, a good horse, 
and some tea and damper [bread made of flour, 
salt. and water and baked in the ashes of a fire]; but 
I felt a dismal satisfaction in looking on this lake, 
hardly knowing whether I saw before me earth, 
water or sky; and I could not help thinking what 
might have been my feelings had my circumstances 
been less happy than they were." 

Griffith Taylor, the Australian geographer who 
quotes this passage, was struck by the similarity 
of the Sahara to the interior of Australia. He makes 
the point that just as the Sahara blocked emigra- 
tion from Europe into Central Africa, so this wilder- 
ness protected Australia from penetration by the 
peoples of Southeast Asia. He goes on to speak of 
the resemblance between the Murray, Australia’s 
largest river, and the Nile, pointing out that the 
Murray rises in a well-watered region with many 
tributaries on its upper course and then gradually 
enters a barren area where it receives only one 
tributary — the Darling — in a distance of eight 
hundred miles. 

The notion of an inland sea arose from the fact 
that the mountains so far discovered lay on the 
eastern seaboard, and all the principal rivers — 
the Murray, the Darling, and the Murrumbidgee 
— flowed inland from these mountains toward the 
west; and in the west lay the tremendous unex- 
plored tract, a region some sixteen hundred miles 
long by eight hundred miles wide, bounded by 20 
and 32 degrees latitude and 115 and 140 degrees 
longitude — an area more than half the size of 
Europe. This was “‘the ghastly blank." 





A good deal was already known about the in- 
terior, of course, through the travels of the early 
explorers, and one man in particular had shown 
the way ahead. Charles Sturt is something of a 
giant in Australian exploration — and, indeed, of 
exploration anywhere — and it is strange that his 
name is not better known, since he was the most 
literate of travelers, the most persistent, and the 
most adventurous. Like so many other remarkable 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century, Sturt was 
born in India and at an early age sent back to 
England to be educated, first at Harrow and then 
in the Army. By 1814, when he was nineteen, he 
had already served with Wellington against the 
French in the Peninsular War, and with the British 
in Canada against the Americans. After Waterloo 





he returned to garrison duty in France, and when 
his regiment was transferred to Ireland he was 
involved in the famine riots of 1821 and 1822. In 
1823 he was gazetted a lieutenant, and two years 
later a captain. He was then sent out to New South 
Wales in charge of a convict guard. 

These brief details conjure up a recognizable 
military figure of the early nineteenth century: a 
bully-boy young officer, ignorant of politics, eager 
only to advance his own career, and ready to deal 
with any defier of authority, whether he be an 
American rebel, an Irish peasant, or an English 
criminal; more of a policeman, you might say, than 
a soldier. In point of fact he was nothing of the 
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kind. At the age of thirty, when he sailed for 
Australia, Sturt was a spare, tall man with a sensi- 
tive and distinguished face; he had a talent for both 
sketching and writing; he was an enthusiastic 
botanist; and far from being a typical garrison 
officer in a penal colony, he loathed the whole 
idea. But a penniless professional soldier in the 
eighteen twenties had very little control over his 
comings and goings, and so, after a six months’ 
voyage, he arrived at Sydney, where his destiny 
was awaiting him. Governor Darling met the quiet, 
intelligent young man and made him his private 
secretary. 

Already in 1827 Sydney was an established settle- 
ment, with cornfields and orchards running down 
to the sea, and it was not unusual to see forty or 
fifty sailing ships in the harbor. But in 1828 a 
drought set in, and with the failure of the crops 
the settlers began to look toward the regions behind 
the coastal mountains, where they hoped they 
would find more fertile land. Sturt got in with a 
group of young men whose names were soon to 
become famous as explorers — Mitchell, Hume, 
and others — all eager to find the ‘‘new Australian 
Caspian Sea," and in 1828 he led his own party 
inland. With six convicts to carry the baggage he 
followed the Macquarie River to the point where, 
among swamps, it entered a large westward-flowing 
stream, which he named, after his patron, the 
Darling. Three years later he set out again, turning 
southward this time to the Murrumbidgee, and with 
a boat he had carried overland he sailed down- 
stream until he reached a still more important 
river, the Murray, and this he followed to its junc- 
tion with the Darling and then to its outlet at Lake 
Alexandrina on the southern ocean. 

This prodigious journey of over two thousand 
miles illuminated the whole river system of the 
south, and earned for Sturt much praise in Sydney 
and a grant of land. It also undermined his health 
and, for the time being, ruined his eyesight. For 
the next ten years he was obliged to stick to his farm 
and administrative duties in Norfolk Island and 
New South Wales, and in 1839 he was appointed 
surveyor general in Adelaide. But he did not like 
a sedentary life and repeatedly offered himself 
for new expeditions. He was still dreaming of an 
inland sea. “I have a strange idea," he wrote, 
"that there may be a central sea not far from the 
Darling in latitude 29? and I should go prepared 
for a voyage." He had also observed the parrots 
and the cockatoos flying north, and he hoped that 
beyond the arid land to the north of Adelaide there 
would be “rich valleys and hills." 

In 1840 his friend Edward John Eyre left Ade- 
laide in an attempt to reach the center, and Sturt, 
still troubled by his eyes and unable to leave his 
desk, regretfully watched him go. Eyre soon came 
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back with a report that he could get no further 
than Mount Hopeless and the salt-lake country 
around Lake Torrens, some four hundred miles to 
the north of Adelaide. Mount Hopeless was nothing 
more than a low flat-topped hill among many 
others, but it was typical of that dreadful country. 
“We ascended Mount Hopeless,” Eyre wrote, ‘‘and 
cheerless and hopeless was the prospect before us”; 
nothing but an endless waste of barren rock and 
sand. He gave the place its despondent name to 
mark his decision “to waste no more time on so 
desolate and forbidding a region" and turned back 
to civilization. Sturt was not discouraged. “Let 
any man," he declared in an address to the colo- 
nists, “lay the map of Australia before him, and 
regard the blank upon its surface, and then let 
me ask him if it would not be an honourable achieve- 
ment to be the first to place foot in its centre." 


I. 1844 at last the authorities let him go. He was 
now forty-nine, but his eyesight had improved, and 
he was still physically robust. The party that as- 
sembled in Adelaide that winter was exceptionally 
strong: sixteen men, eleven horses, thirty bullocks, 
two hundred sheep (to be eaten on the way), a 
boat, a couple of heavy carts, and a year's pro- 
visions. The expedition's draftsman was a wiry 
little Scots officer, five feet six inches high and 
under nine stone in weight, named John McDouall 
Stuart; and among those who came to see them off 
was a particular friend of Sturt's, Charles Cooper, 
a lawyer who was subsequently to become the first 
chief justice of South Australia. A farewell break- 
fast was given for the expedition by the colonists, 
and then Sturt, with a straw hat on his head and 
mounted on Duncan, his old gray horse, led the 
way out of town. 

They marched first to the Murray River, and 
followed it upstream to the confluence with the 
Darling. About 180 miles up the Darling they 
reached the little outpost of Menindie, and here, 
having built a stockade, they turned northwestward 
into the unknown. It was mid-October, and al- 
though the summer was approaching there was still 
water about, and all the party were healthy. To 
cheer his friends, and perhaps himself as well, 
Sturt wrote back to Adelaide: “We seem on the 
high road to success with mountains and seas be- 
fore us. . . . We have strange birds of beautiful 
plumage and new plants. . . . It will be a joyous 
day for us to launch on an unknown sea and run 
away towards the tropics."' 

For the moment, however, the land was un- 
compromisingly dry and flat, and it was an event 
when presently they came on a line of low hills that 
stretched across the plain. The most prominent 
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of these they named Piesse's Nob, since it so much 
resembled the conical hat worn by Louis Piesse, 
the storekeeper of the expedition. Highly magnetic 
iron ore was found lying about, and in the years 
ahead mining engineers were to examine that hill 
with interest. 


"be center of Australia is a place of violent ex- 
tremes. “It is either a desert or a deluge,” one of 
the early geographers wrote; “‘the rainfall can vary 
from 30 inches in one year to three inches the next. 
Watercourses that have lain dry for a decade can 
suddenly turn into a flood, and land that is as hard 
and dry as concrete will overnight become carpeted 
with wildflowers and fresh young grass." 

Had they known it, Sturt and his men were 
marching into one of the most appalling summers 
ever recorded. The end of 1844 found them still 
toiling slowly northward — a biblical-looking group 
with their oxcarts and their flock of sheep — and 
early in 1845 they reached the twenty-ninth lati- 
tude. Here they stuck on a waterhole for six months 
while the land dried up around them, unable either 
to go forward or to go back until rain fell. 

The extreme temperatures of the center are very 
bearable because of the dryness of the air, but even 
so the heat that year was unbelievable. It rose to 
132 degrees in the shade and 157 degrees in the 
sun. It penetrated to a depth of three or four feet 
into the ground, it forced the screws out of wooden 
boxes, and horn combs split into fine laminae. 
The men's hair ceased to grow, and their finger- 
nails became as brittle as glass. Sturt found it 
almost impossible to write his diary; the lead 
dropped out of his pencils when he picked them 
up, and when he used a pen the ink dried as it 
touched the paper. Scurvy broke out in the camp, 
and one man died, but there was nothing to be 
done; they were alone in the wilderness; even the 
birds had deserted this inferno, and nothing moved 
on the cracked earth except the lizards and the 
ants. The blacks whom they had encountered on 
the way up had long since made off, saying that 
there was no water anywhere — “‘the sun had taken 
h 

“The sky generally speaking,” Sturt wrote, “was 
without a speck, and the dazzling brightness of 
the moon was one of the most distressing things we 
had to endure. It was impossible indeed to shut out 
its light whichever way one turned, and its irri- 
tating effects were remarkable." 

By April it was a little cooler, and thunderclouds 
began to bank up on the horizon. At last on July 12 
a gentle but persistent rain started to fall, and after 
a few days it developed into a downpour. Now they 
had floods to contend with, cold nights, and even 


frost, but at least they could move; and as a guar- 
antee that life was returning to the parched earth, 
swans and ducks and other migrating birds began 
to reappear. Sturt sent some of his men back to 
the base at Menindie and with the remainder 
pushed on to the northwest. At a place which he 
named Fort Grey, close to the extreme northwestern 
corner of New South Wales, he formed another 
base where he dropped off more of his men, while 
he himself and a young companion named John 
Harris-Browne pushed on again, taking fifteen 
weeks’ provisions with them. They reached and 
named the Strzelecki Creek, and then followed it 
northward until they entered a region where the 
horses’ hooves were cut by flintlike stones and left 
no track. Here on every side there were ‘“‘stupen- 
dous and almost insurmountable sand-ridges of a 
fiery red.” These ridges, Sturt went on, “like head- 
lands projecting into the sea, abutted upon an 
immense plain where, but for a line of low trees far 
to the north-east, and one bright red sandhill shin- 
ing in the sunlight, not a feature broke the dead 
level, the gloomy purple hue." He named this 
region the Stony Desert. Beyond it there were 
glimpses of the “better country" for which he was 
searching, but presently he was again among sand 
dunes, and at the end of August, on latitude 25 and 
longitude 139, he gave up all hope of finding his 
inland sea in that direction. The ground was drying 
up again, great chasms had appeared, and they 
heard explosions as of a distant gun. These they 
put down to “gaseous influences," but no doubt 
they were caused by masses of rock being split off 
the sides of distant hills by the extremes of tempera- 
ture during the day and the night. On September 8 
they turned back. “Depend upon it," Sturt wrote, 
“I would not have retreated from such a position 
for a trifle. But you can form no idea of that 
region." 

They found their way back through the red sand 
ridges, with white clay pans lying in between and 
the cloudless sky overhead — a country of red, 
white, and blue. If they had not quite reached the 
center, at least they had been almost halfway across 
the continent, and they had gone further than any 
other man. Both horses and men looked like skele- 
tons when they got back to Fort Grey at the end of 
seven weeks. They had ridden nearly nine hundred 
miles. 


L was now October, 1845, and they had heard 
nothing from the outside world since they had left 
Adelaide fourteen months before, but still Sturt 
would not go back. Indeed, a kind of fixation 
seems to govern the actions of all these Australian 
explorers; they struggle on, not so much to get to a 
declared objective as to reach the extreme limit 
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of their endurance, and then, and only then, will 
they turn for home. ; 

After the briefest of rests Sturt set out for the 
north once more, taking with him this time McDou- 
all Stuart and two men named Mack and Morgan. 
They had four riding horses and four packhorses, 
and once again they expected to be out for several 
months. Harris-Browne was left in charge at Fort 
Grey, and before setting out, Sturt gave him in- 
structions that he was to retire from the place only 
if his supply of water failed or his men fell ill. In 
that event he was to leave a message saying where 
he had gone, and this message was to be placed in 
a bottle and buried under a tree which they chose 
together. Harris-Browne was devoted to Sturt 
and hated being left behind, but Sturt was ada- 
mant; and so, on October 9, with a promise of 
rain in the air, the little party rode off into the 
scrub. They headed east of Sturt’s old track, mak- 
ing over thirty miles a day, and they soon crossed 
the Strzelecki Creek and came within sight of 
another creek which had been dry on Sturt's pre- 
vious journey. Climbing a sand hill early one 
morning they saw three miles away in an immense 
sandy plain a thick line of gum trees with hills in 
the distance, and they rode eagerly forward through 
parklike country until they came to the banks of 
"a magnificent channel covered with wildfowl.” 
They killed three ducks for breakfast. Riding on 
again to the north for half a mile they found still 
another creek, ‘‘broader and finer than the first 

. . With splendid sheets of water." It was a full 
two hundred yards from side to side, and the banks 
rose up some eighteen feet among groves of flooded 
gum trees. The blacks had recently been burning 
off the grass, and now the ground was covered 
with bright young shoots. The water in the stream 
was vivid green. Sturt would have paused to in- 
vestigate this important discovery, but a thunder- 
storm burst upon them, and he decided to take 
advantage of the wet weather and go on again 
to the north. 

His hopes for an inland sea had revived, and it 
was a bitter disappointment when once again they 
struck the Stony Desert. “Coming suddenly on it,” 
Sturt recorded, “I almost lost my breath. If any- 
thing it looked more forbidding than before. Herb- 
less and treeless it filled more than half the horizon. 
Not an object was visible on which to steer, yet we 
held to our course by compass like a ship at sea." 
But this was futile; the further they went the 
drearier the land became. Toward the end of 
October they were becoming dangerou:ly short of 
water, and there was no alternative but to retrace 
their steps. 

The desert now assumed its most menacing 
aspect. Most of the water holes they had dug on 
the outward journey had dried up. “At the first 
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waterless halt," Sturt wrote, “the horses would not 
eat, but collected round me, my favourite grey pull- 
ing the hat off my head to claim attention." It was 
only by catching sight of a pigeon darting down to 
a little muddy depression that they managed to re- 
plenish their supplies. When they were still ninety- 
two miles from the splendid creek they had dis- 
covered on their way north, their water gave out 
entirely, and they continued on all night by lamp- 
light. Half dead with thirst, they reached the creek 


and the shade of the trees on October 28. 


The flies and the mosquitoes here were so bad 
that the men wore veils on their faces; but this mat- 
tered nothing at all: they could drink, they could 
bathe, and they could shoot ducks to eat. When 
they had recovered a little, Sturt led the way up- 
stream, thinking that now perhaps at last they were 
on the true path to some really broad expanse of 
water. There were many encouraging signs. The 
blacks, for instance, were very numerous; their 
tracks and crude shelters were everywhere, and 
within five miles Sturt met no fewer than eight 
different tribes. 

Sturt in his dealings with the blacks is something 
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of a rarity among Australian explorers. He did not 
despise them or reject them. He treated them with 
kindness and tried to understand them, and in 
return found them to be a gentle, friendly people ;— 
embarrassingly friendly, in fact, since they invited 
the explorers to sleep with their grubby wives. 
They were, he said, an undernourished but merry 
people who sat up laughing and talking all night 
long. Being naked they suffered very much from 
the cold at night, and at this point he split his 
blanket so that he could give half to a shivering old 
man. He notes that they were adept at foretelling 
the weather from the position of the stars, and that 
in sight and smell they were keener than a dog. 
The tribes they had first encountered on their 
way up from Menindie were rather a scrawny lot 
and very primitive; on seeing a horseman for the 
first time they had thought that man and beast were 
one creature, like the mythical centaur, and they 
had run off in astonishment when the man had 
dismounted. But here, on this green watercourse, 
they were a much more vigorous breed, the men six 
feet tall, and although by tribal law their front teeth 
had been knocked out, many of them were hand- 
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some. They netted fish and dived for mussels in 
the water holes; they brought down birds with their 
spears; and from the seed of a plant they called 
nardoo, they made a rough kind of flour that was 
baked into cakes. 

Sturt questioned the tribesmen whenever he 
could, and now, by signs and by moving their arms 
in the manner of paddling a canoe, they indicated 
that there were indeed great stretches of water 
further to the east. With renewed hope the party 
went on and found that the watercourse continued 
to divide itself into many different channels and 
water holes. With its grass and heavy timber the 
country was much more promising than anything 
they had previously seen. On November 1 they 
arrived at a lake with seagulls flying above it, and 
still further east they came on other great pools, 
indigo blue in color and very salty. Here in this 
wilderness they interrupted a strange scene: a group 
of seven men crying bitterly. Nothing could make 
them explain the occasion of their grief; they cried 
and cried and would not stop, and in the end Sturt 
was obliged to go on his way, having left them a 
present of his greatcoat. 

A few days later, when Sturt and his party were 
120 miles upstream from their original starting 
point, they came on a crowd of some 400 blacks, 
more than they had ever seen before. The men 
were very fine, no tribal scars on their bodies, no 
bulging stomachs among them, and no missing 
teeth. They were very friendly once they had got 
over their fear of the horses. They came forward 
with gifts of ducks and flour cakes and held up 
troughs of water for the horses to drink. But they 
also blasted Sturt’s hopes for the last time: from 
this point on, they said, the stream diminished, and 
nothing lay further to the east but the desert. Rid- 
ing out in that direction Sturt came on a swamp, 
and beyond this he was confronted by an endless 
plain. 

Now, finally, he had had enough, and the party 
turned homeward. They retraced their steps down 
the creek to the point where they had first reached 
it, and then struck out for Fort Grey and the south. 
Sturt wrote: “Before we finally left the neighbor- 
hood where our hopes had been so often raised and 
depressed, I gave the name of Cooper’s Creek to 
the fine watercourse we had so anxiously traced, 
as a proof of my respect for Mr. Cooper, the judge 
of South Australia." And he added, *I would 
gladly have laid this creek down as a river, but as 
it had no current I did not feel myself justified in 
doing so.” 


d march to Fort Grey was worse than anything 
they had endured before. A fearful hot wind sprang 
up; the thermometer rose to 127 degrees and burst; 
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the horses stood with their noses to the ground; “‘the 
birds were mute; the leaves of the trees fell around 
like a snow-shower. I wondered the very grass did 
not take fire." When finally the weaker animals 
began to stagger and fall Sturt and Stuart decided 
to go on ahead of the other two men to Fort Grey 
so that they could get help. On their last stage into 
camp they traveled for fifteen hours without dis- 
mounting. 

Sturt half thought as he rode along that Harris- 
Browne might have been forced through lack of 
water to retreat from Fort Grey, but he could not 
really bring himself to believe it. And so, when the 
two exhausted men at last reached the camp, a 
sickening feeling overcame them: all was silent. 
Stores, animals, and men — everything had van- 
ished. **With my bitter feelings of disappointment," 
Sturt says, “I could calmly have laid my head on 
that desert never to raise it again." 

They got off their horses and went to the tree 
which had been selected as a site for a cache, and 
there dug up a bottle with a message from Harris- 
Browne in it. He had been obliged to retreat to 
another water hole sixty-five miles away, he said, 
because the water at Fort Grey had become putrid 
and was causing his men to have dysentery. This 
was all too painfully evident; when Stuart went to 
the little pool he found that the slime there was 
green on top and red below. 

Without eating or drinking, the two men laid 
themselves down on the ground to sleep. Next day 
Mack and Morgan struggled into camp, having 
abandoned all their supplies on the way, but Mack 
after a short rest went back on the best horse to 
recover the provisions and a kettle. Now at last they 
were able to make a damper and boil a little of the 
slime. It was the first time they had eaten or drunk 
for two days. 

The sixty-seven-mile journey that still lay be- 
tween them and the new depot was, as Sturt says, 
a privation **of no ordinary character," but some- 
how they managed it, riding for twenty hours with- 
out a stop, and on arrival Sturt collapsed. He fell 
to the ground as he dismounted, and next day his 
muscles contracted and his skin went black. It was 
nearly three weeks before they could move him, and 
then the whole party began their final retreat to the 
Darling, 270 miles away. It was now approaching 
midsummer — their second in the wilderness — 
and once again an incredible heat overwhelmed 
them: “The hot wind filled the air with an im- 
palpable dust, through which the sun looked blood- 
red; and all vegetation seemed dead. So heated 
was the ground that our matches falling on it 
ignited . . . the silence of the grave reigned 
around." They traveled by night, Sturt lying help- 
less in one of the carts, and on December 20 they 
reached their depot at Menindie. The Darling had 
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ceased to flow, but at least there were water holes in 
the dry bed, and in the middle of January, 1846, 
they struggled into Adelaide. When Sturt reached 
his home at midnight his wife collapsed. 

Quite apart from the hardships they had en- 
dured — and one is forced to conclude that men in 
Victorian times were tougher than they are now — 
a good deal had been accomplished here. The ex- 
pedition had failed in its main objects, but they had 
come within 150 miles of the center, and they had 
actually lived there for a year or more, isolated 
from the rest of the world like men on another 
planet, and they had valuable information to im- 
part. From now on any future expedition knew 
that it must expect impossible conditions during the 
summer months, with the great dangers of thirst 
and hunger and, in the absence of green vegetables, 
of scurvy. On the other hand, it was proved that 
the blacks were not dangerous if properly handled; 
in fact, they could be very helpful. 


vL had brought back with him over a hundred 
species of plants, and many geological specimens 
which were to lead on to the great mining dis- 
coveries in the center. He had taken careful note 
of the strange wild animals he had found, and his 
description of the fantastic bird life around the 
water holes has never been improved upon. 

He observes how the raptors, the hawks and the 
eagles, follow the migratory routes across the in- 
terior, terrorizing the smaller birds, dropping on 
them like arrows from the sky when they pause to 
drink, and carrying them off in their talons. He 
speaks of species like the crested wedgebill, **which 
is heard in the heat of the day when all other birds 
are silent"; and of the galahs, which were also 
known as rose cockatoos; of black swans, which 
tended to be on the wing when the moon was 
shining bright; of the plover, with **its peculiar and 
melancholy cry ringing through the silence of the 
desert"; of sulphur-crested cockatoos that posted 
a sentinel while feeding on the ground; and of sea 
gulls on Cooper's Creek, over five hundred miles 
from the sea. There were half a dozen varieties of 
duck and a *'ventriloquist dove," which, with the 
very slightest movement of its throat, made a sound 
that appeared to come from far out across the plain. 
Then there were the tawny-shouldered podargues, 
with mouths that reached from ear to ear and eyes 
half shut, that sat on the branches in a sort of con- 
clave with their heads together; and the cracticus 
destructor, an ugly bird with dull feathers that 
could imitate any sound it heard — indeed, one of 
them used to come to Sturt's camp every morning 
to learn a tune his men used to whistle to it. There 
were times when the birds were their salvation: of 


the amadina castanotus Sturt writes, **Never did its 
note fall on our ears but as the harbinger of good, 
for never did we hear this little bird but we were 
sure to find water close at hand, and many a time 
has it raised my drooping spirits and those of my 
companions. . . . The hawks made sad havoc 
amongst these harmless little birds, generally carry- 
ing off two at a time." 

And he says this of the gray falcon: “A pair, 
male and female, were observed by Mr. Piesse one 
Sunday in May, whilst the men were at prayers, 
hovering very high in the air, soon after which he 
succeeded in killing both. They came down from a 
great height and pitched into the trees on the banks 
of the creek, and on Mr. Piesse firing at and killing 
one the other flew away; but returning to look for 
its lost companion, shared its fate. Nothing could 
exceed the delicate beauty of these birds when first 
procured. Their large, full eyes, the vivid yellow 
of the ceres and legs, together with their slate- 
coloured plumage, every feather lightly marked 
at the end, was quite dazzling, but all soon faded 
from the living brightness they had at first.” 

He writes equally well of the animals, of the 
dingoes, for instance, whose ‘‘emaciated bodies 
standing between us and the moon, were the most 
wretched objects in the brute creation." 

For Sturt's leadership there could be nothing but 
praise. None of the usual jealousies or dissensions 
had occurred among his party, and he had lost 
only one man and a few horses. The expedition had 
cost just under £4000, which was very little more 
than he had originally estimated, and on the 
whole his system of base camps and small recon- 
naissance parties had been successful. There had 
been the interesting business of the message buried 
in the bottle, and in other ways — especially in the 
use of bullocks, horses, and sheep — he had been 
able to provide a useful guide for future explorers. 
In a general way they would know what fauna and 
flora they could expect to meet, the routine of the 
seasons and the contours of the land. Places like 
Menindie, Cooper's Creek, and the Stony Desert 
were pinpointed on the map. 

Sturt never managed to return to the center. 
His eyes began to trouble him again, and in 1853 
he returned to England, and he died there sixteen 
years later. But his discoveries had opened a vast 
new field for exploration. From every side men 
began to push into the interior. Thomas Living- 
stone Mitchell, the New South Wales surveyor 
general, struck inland from Sydney on a series of 
journeys and discovered the Victoria River. Later, 
his assistant, Kennedy, traced the Victoria down- 
stream and found that it linked up with Cooper's 
Creek. Meanwhile Ludwig Leichhardt, a German 
botanist, traveled across the tropical north of the 
continent as far as Port Essington. In 1848 he set 








out once more from the eastern coast with the idea 
of crossing the continent to Perth, and was never 
heard of again. 

Leichhardt's disappearance caused a great stir at 
the time (for years afterward there were stories of a 
wild white man roaming in the interior), and 
Augustus Charles Gregory, the Queensland sur- 
veyor general, made two separate expeditions to 
find him. In the course of these journeys Gregory 
also followed the Cooper, and he eventually suc- 
ceeded in reaching Mount Hopeless in South 
Australia, thus linking up his own researches with 
those of Sturt and Eyre some twenty years earlier. 
Then in 1853 a resourceful character named Cap- 
tain Francis Cadell got a small steamer over the 
bar at the mouth of the Murray and sailed up- 
stream as far as Swan Hill and back. Later he 
started a ferry on the Darling with regular sailings 
to Menindie. 

Finally there was Sturt's draftsman, John Mc- 
Douall Stuart, and he was proving himself to be the 
most persistent traveler of them all. After the 1844 
expedition he made several journeys to the north of 
Adelaide, and in March, 1860, he was preparing to 
set out again for the center of the continent. 

Yet the basic objects still eluded them all. North 
of Sturt's furthest expedition, on latitude 25, there 
was still terra incognita. Was it possible for a party 
to cross the continent from south to north? It was 
not merely curiosity that was involved in this, the 
persistent urge for men to go where no one else had 
ever been before. In 1860 the settlements in the 
south were still divided from Britain and Europe 
by a two months' sea voyage, and the introduction 
of steam had not materially speeded up communi- 
cations. What if a telegraph line could be built 
from Adelaide to the northern coast and there 
linked up with the cable that already extended 
through India to Southeast Asia? That was a com- 
pelling idea. If realized, it would mean that instead 
of waiting four months one could communicate 
with London in a few hours. There was also the 
possibility of opening up trade with Southeast Asia 
through a port on the northern coast. Then there 
was the hunger for land itself: all of it free, unused, 
waiting for the firstcomers to take possession. 

One would have thought that Sturt’s hardships 
were enough to disabuse anyone of such optimistic 
dreams as these, but here, as in the Sahara, mirages 
floated on the horizon, and oases such as Cooper's 
Creek were a promise that they could be real. 


Au so in 1860 the people of Melbourne, the 
richest of the Australian cities, decided to try again. 
They fitted out an expedition that was far more 
lavish than anything that had gone before: £9000 
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was raised for the venture, and twenty-five cam- 
els were specially imported from India to carry 
a vast store of supplies and provisions into the in- 
terior. Among the fifteen men chosen for the expe- 
dition there was a botanist and a geologist. The 
post of leader went to an Irish policeman, John 
O’Hara Burke, and his surveyor and second in 
command was William John Wills, a young Eng- 
lishman who had recently emigrated to Australia. 
By August 20, 1860, all was ready, and half the 
population of Melbourne came out to see them off. 

Now, in the past one hundred years, the Burke 
and Wills expedition has become something of a 
legend in Australia; its adventures are much more 
widely known than those of Sturt, and, indeed, it 
would be hard to imagine a more horrific tragedy 
of errors and miscalculations. One feels that an 
implacable destiny was working here; the ghastly 
blank was demanding its last quota of victims before 
it finally gave up its secrets. Yet, in fact, they got 
through; they accomplished what even Sturt had 
been unable to do. They reached Cooper’s Creek 
from Melbourne in November, and here they left a 
base depot in charge of four men while four oth- 
ers — Burke, Wills, and two "assistants," King 
and Gray — struck off along Sturt's old route to 
the north. Before he left, Burke assured the men in 
base camp that he would be back in three months. 

The story of this march — and it continued for 
fifteen hundred miles — is almost too agonizing to 
bear. 

Anyone who has been in the center of Australia 
will bear witness to those sharp, ankle-twisting 
stones, the clay as hard as concrete and full of 
cracks, the peculiar stickiness of the mud in the 
swamps. After the first few steps the sweat starts 
out, and one has to keep a hand free and swing it 
across one's face to deal with the pestilential, never- 
ending flies. One sees and hears and smells far 
more, of course, when on foot, but the mechanical 
monotony of this tremendous walk is something 
not easily to be understood by a twentieth-century 
mind: hour after hour, mile after mile, and always 
the same plain ahead; never to arrive at anywhere 
really significant; always to get up in the morning 
with the prospect of doing the same thing all over 
again. The world narrows in these conditions; 
one's boots have the disembodied fascination of a 
clockwork pendulum; weariness is subdued by the 
dull compulsion of the rhythm; and ground is not 
ground but simply distance to be put behind one. 
In this apathy of movement, this concentration 
merely upon keeping going, this coma of walking, 
any intrusion is resented, and any call upon the 
mind is an effort. And so the imagination that 
held these men to their objective and the skill 
with which they overcame a thousand intrusions 
are things to be very much admired. 
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Alter two months they reached the tropical 
northern coast on the Gulf of Carpentaria, and then 
turned back again. They had proved that nothing 
lay in the center except a semidesert — the inland 
sea was a myth — but they were tired and des- 
perately short of food, and their one hope lay in 
getting back to the depot on Cooper's Creek, seven 
hundred miles away. They had with them six 
camels and Burke's horse, Billy; most of these ani- 
mals were killed and eaten, but the meat rapidly 
went bad in the heat, and by April 17, 1861, they 
were starving. And on that day Gray, the oldest of 
the party, collapsed and died. The others struggled 
on, and by April 20 they were within thirty miles 
of Cooper's Creek, though so bemused with ex- 
haustion they hardly knew what they were doing 
anymore. Yet on the following day they managed 
to cover the whole thirty miles. As they approached 
the depot in the dusk of the evening they shouted and 
hallooed and called to the men they had left there. 
There was no answer from the silent bush, no sign 
of movement anywhere, and they stumbled into the 
camp to find it deserted. An inscription had been 
cut with an ax into a large coolibah tree beside the 
creek: 


DIG 
3 FT. N.W. 
APR. 21 1861 


The most agonizing thing about this was the 
date: it was the same day. The depot party had 
left that morning. After four and a half months 


Burke and his men had missed them by a matter of 


nine hours. 

By the bright light of the moon they dug as they 
were directed, and unearthed a wooden box which 
contained a small quantity of provisions and a note 
from the depot party saying that they were aban- 
doning the place because one of their men had 
fallen seriously ill. 

Burke and his companions were far too weak 
to try to catch up with them. They made a meal 
(rom the stores left in the cache, rested for a day or 
two, and then decided to strike down Cooper’s 
Creek on the shortest route to civilization — a 
further 150 miles — which, they hoped, would 
bring them out at Mount Hopeless, not far from the 
settled districts of South Australia. In fact they 
were blocked by the desert and never left the creek. 

In September — five months later —a search 
party coming up from Melbourne reached the 
depot, and the blacks, by signs, led them to a half- 
crazed white man who was living with them. This 
was King. Being younger than the others — he was 
only twenty-one — he had just managed to keep 
alive. Burke and Wills had died months before, 
and their bones had been scattered over the sand 
by wild dogs. As for the rest of the expedition, they 
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had been dispersed over the dried-up land between 
Cooper's Creek and the Darling, and four of them 
were dead from scurvy. It was in some ways the 
greatest disaster in Australian exploration either 
before or since. All that one could say in favor of 
the whole mismanaged affair was that the ghastly 
blank had been conquered at last. 


L ıs still quite possible today to retrace Burke's 
march to the gulf, to camp where he camped, and 
to see more or less the same things he saw. 

In Victoria the land has been fairly heavily 
settled, but Burke’s old route (now a highway) still 
leads out from Melbourne to Castlemaine and 
Bendigo; and at Swan Hill one can drive along the 
Murray riverbank to the junction with the Darling. 
In the fruit-growing district of Mildura one sees 
the skeletons of Captain Cadell’s old paddle steam- 
ers breaking up on the bank, but some of them are 
still prodded into action. 

The Darling is a narrow, muddy stream, with 
dun-colored earthen banks shaded by eucalypts, but 
it has managed to keep some of the wildness and 
remoteness it had a hundred years ago. Here at 
last one catches a glimpse of the kangaroo bound- 
ing away through the scrub, and the flocks of 
parrots are almost as plentiful as they ever were. 
Menindie is now a railway junction and the center 
of a water-conservation scheme. Bulldozers roar 
by, throwing up new earthworks between the lakes, 
and there is not a camel to be seen. But the out- 
post atmosphere persists, and the local people 
will show you “‘Burke’s room” in an old pub on the 
riverbank. On the lake nearby, regattas of black 
swans and pelicans sail about, and in the evening 
the slender gray herons arrive. They stand motion- 
less on the banks of the creek and stab for fish, and 
they are closely overlooked by flocks of cormorants 
that perch like black bobbins in the trees above. 
When the fishing is good these cormorants swoop 
together onto the water and drive the herons away 
— a scene the explorers must have watched a hun- 
dred times. By day the flies are troublesome and 
it is very hot, but in this clean, dry air the traveler 
is filled with energy, and he wants to go on across 
the great desolate plains stretching away to the 
north — to go on and on until he reaches the 
Cooper, four hundred miles away. 

If he goes up in the late spring, as Burke did, 
he will see the wild flowers in bloom on the red soil, 
and especially great fields of Paterson’s Curse 
(which is a weed presumably imported by a Mr. 
Paterson), which Burke did not see. All this country 
is so flat that the Barrier Range (minus Piesse’s 
Knob, which has been demolished by the Broken 
Hill miners) is seen from a very long way off, and 





even the sparse lines of trees in the dry creeks look 
like forests on the horizon. But at a place called 
Mootwingee the plain really does break up, and 
it is a delight to go into these gullies and to slither 
down the flaking rock into the still water of the 
pools. In these rough hills the kangaroos and emus 
seem to be larger and tamer than they were on the 
open plain, and the parrots have a brighter color 
in the soft light. Tourists have been here, and 
with their guns have taken pot shots at the native 
carvings on the rocks and have cut their initials 
among the stenciled hands in the overhanging 
caves — those hands that probably signified a meet- 
ing place, the fingers representing tracks leading 
into a central junction. However, the damage is 
not yet complete, and although there are no longer 
any blacks to hold corroborees now, the somewhat 
eerie spirit of the place persists. 


13:5. Mootwingee the country is very deserty, 
but cattle manage to survive even where there is 
no grass, only bushes, and the water holes have be- 
come the sites of station homesteads. Some of these 
places have tennis courts lit by electric light (it 
is too hot to play by day), swimming pools and 
lawns and lemon groves (no danger of scurvy to- 
day), and the cattle are rounded up by cowboys in 
Volkswagens. The station owner in his aircraft will 
make the journey from Cooper's Creek to the Dar- 
ling in a single afternoon. 

A new kind of fauna lives on these great fenced 
plains, the domestic animals gone wild: a lone white 
cat lopes across the track, miles from anywhere, 
and homestead dogs that have mated with dingoes 
bound away at the approach of a car. They keep 
glancing backward as they run, since they are sheep- 
killers and are always shot at. Then there are scrub 
cattle, so lean and bony nobody bothers to brand 
them anymore, and the brumbies, the wild horses 
which are rounded up from time to time to be 
slaughtered and sold in the cities as cat meat. 

Near Torowoto (a name now forgotten), a plaque 
has been set up on a cairn, and it indicates the place 
where Sturt spent that long furnacelike summer in 
1845, unable to go forward or to go back. Follow- 
ing on along the track, one comes next to an eight- 
foot netted dog fence, which marks the border of 
New South Wales and Queensland (neither state 
wants the other's dogs), and one passes through at 
Warri Gate, which is somewhat to the west of 
Burke's route. Then the plain again disintegrates 
into hard, stony ravines and gullies; this was the 
place where the expeditions had to make their last 
long waterless march to the Cooper. It is fearful 
country to walk on or even ride over; the ground is 
covered with sharp dark-brown stones known as 
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gibbers, which are as hard as iron and brutal to 
the feet. 

And now the desert takes a stronger hold. The 
trees grow spines instead of leaves, their bark peels 
away like paper, and except for a few desiccated 
bushes, every green thing on the ground has been 
defeated by the sun. The first approach to the 
Cooper is through a series of low ridges which in 
the distance look like long flat-topped hills; then 
there is another gibber plain, and finally the blessed 
shade of the creek itself. On that muddy, gray- 
green water (and sometimes the billabongs are 
half a mile long and as much as sixty feet deep) 
life begins again — the incessant passage of the 
birds, the little turtle thrusting up his doubting 
snout, the scamper of rabbits on the bank. 

The site of Burke’s depot lies a few miles down- 
stream from the Napper Merrie homestead, and it is 
a moving thing to see there the original tree with 
the word ‘‘DIG”’ still discernible, to build a camp- 
fire under its branches, and to spread a bedroll on 
the ground where the stockade of the depot used 
to stand before it was carried away by floods. Ex- 
cept that a cairn with a plaque has been erected 
on the bank, nothing has changed. The boomerang 
shape of the water hole that curves around the site 
is the same as it always was, and Burke and his men 
must have gazed a thousand times (with what bore- 
dom) at a great eucalypt on the opposite bank, 
which is a favorite roost for the corellas. Apart 
from the people at the Napper Merrie homestead 
there are no human beings for many miles around, 
and in the midday heat and again at night the 
silence is complete. The nights are remarkable. 
Once the evening commotion of birds is over and 
the theatrical light of the sunset has faded, the dark 
sky, studded with enormous stars, descends from the 
great height it had by day, and there is a kind of 
joy in just lying there on one’s campbed, cool and 
relaxed and safe in the midst of so much unvisited 
space. As a rule, the night is very still, and thus 
seems timeless while it lasts; and perhaps — one 
dreams a good deal on the Cooper — there might 
be something in all this to reconcile the mind with 
death. But then the dawn comes up with a sun- 
burst of colored searchlights, the first fly settles on 
the sleeper’s nose, and he struggles back to life again. 

One fancies one might be prepared to wait 
patiently for a long time in this solitary and beau- 
tiful place. Little by little, as the days pass, a 
rhythm takes command, and one can tell the time 
without looking at a watch by many different 
signs: the seven o’clock breeze ruffling the water 
hole, the midday flight of lilac kingfishers coming 
down the creek, the evening appearance of the 
rabbits. The light is so clear that every passing 
bird makes a precise moving shadow on the ground, 
and the smallest ants arrest the eye as though 
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scen through a microscope. Soon it becomes ap- 
parent that the chief effects here are not of harmony 
but of contrast: the cool night succeeding the over- 
powering day, the scarlet dragonfly that is made 
doubly brilliant by the drab background of the 
bush, the cacophony of parrots in silence. One's 
thirst is so great that a cool drink of water really 
does taste like sparkling wine. 

And yet there is a certain menace on the Cooper. 
It remains basically inimical to man; it rejects him; 
the climate is too arid and too hard. The cattle- 
men here contract sores and swollen gums which 
they call Barcoo rot (Barcoo being the other name 
for the Cooper), and it is that same vitamin de- 
ficiency that killed the explorers. Sometimes, too, 
the men shake violently in a spasm of nerves, a 
condition known as the dry horrors, but this usu- 
ally only besets those who spend their vacations 
in prolonged bouts of drunkenness and whose 
craving in these dry wastes become: ungovernable. 
A week or two in the pubs in the south generally 
puts them right, and they can continue for another 
six months or so without a drink. 

But perhaps the really undermining thing about 
the Cooper is the inertia that overtakes one there. 
It is not the soporific torpor of the tropics, but 
rather a feeling of deep physical exhaustion, a 
fatalistic passivity in the mind; one longs to take 
refuge in a slow, safe, uneventful routine, and soon 
the demands of civilization drop away. One lives 
upon the bare minimum of effort, one accepts dis- 
comforts, and to do nothing, to say nothing, to 
succumb to solitariness, becomes at last the only 
bearable existence. This is a condition which is 
admirable for hermits but may have done as much 
as anything else to destroy the explorers. 

This part of the Cooper is embraced by the 
Innamincka station, some 10,000 square miles in 
extent, and there is a homestead on the creek close 
to the spot where King was found. But the little 
township that sprang up after Burke's time has col- 
lapsed through want of trade, and all that remains 
of it now are a few ruined buildings and a thousand 
empty beer bottles glittering in the sun. Nearly 
all the blacks who once lived here have long since 
died — mainly through diseases imported by the 
white man. Northward on the expedition's route 
lies Sturt's Stony Desert, and here, at a place called 
King's Lookout, one can survey that unearthly 
prismatic landscape, which is really closer to an ab- 
stract pattern than to anything recognizable in 
nature. According to the time of day, the sandhills 
that stretch away on every side are vermilion, 
scarlet, rose-red, or orange, but always the color 
is of a startling intensity. Sometimes the ridges 
are dotted with gray and green bushes, and a bare 
rock breaks through to the surface, and so the 
general appearance is of a formal Japanese garden, 


always with the bright pale-blue sky beyond. One 
finds a track through this gay maze by keeping to 
the salt pans that lie between the ridges, and at the 
end of the day one finally comes out into the open 
plain again. Here a number of homesteads have 
been abandoned in the last half-century — the 
droughts were too long and the loneliness too abra- 
sive — but still the artesian bores gush out onto the 
dry ground. The water comes up through an L- 
shaped metal pipe, hissing and steaming, and it is 
hot enough to boil an egg, hot enough to make 
one's billy of tea. It cools off as it runs away, and 
in a sandstorm one will see the strange wraiths of 
cattle looming through the gloom at the places 
where they know they can drink. The bones of 
dead animals lie everywhere. 

There is only one township in this desolation, 
Birdsville, and since it lies between Sturt's Stony 
Desert and the Simpson Desert, where virtually 
nothing grows, it is perfectly placed to take the 
full brunt of these sandstorms no matter from what 
quarter the wind blows — and it may blow for days 
on end, until the grit lines one's very stomach and 
red-rimmed eyes can stand no more. But invariably 
the “blow” subsides at last into a dead calm, and 
one wakes to a morning of such sparkling freshness 
and clarity that the explorers, in these latitudes, 
must have been much encouraged to go on. 

Beyond Birdsville the country gradually improves 
as the rainfall increases: grass finds a hold on the 
blown sand, the creeks are more frequent, and 
now once again there are flights of birds and groups 
of kangaroos. One does well to watch the kangaroos, 
since they will not survive much longer except in 
the remote parts of Australia. Like the wild horses, 
they are being shot for pet food, and something 
like a million of them are destroyed every year. 

The invasion of civilization here is, indeed, very 
strange, very ruthless, and very haphazard. Some 
of the new towns, with their banks and shops and 
gasoline pumps, have a bright suburban look, but 
at their outskirts there is sure to be a collection of 
iron shanties of appalling squalor, to which the few 
remaining blacks have been banished. These 
places swarm with rats; broken bottles and rusting 
cans are strewn about among the wreckage of old 
trucks and cars. But then in a few minutes one is 
out on the wide plain again, and the half-caste 
driver, who yesterday was seen sprawling, drunken 
in the pub, now rides by with his mob of cattle, 
graceful, handsome, and erect, absolutely in com- 
mand of his world. 

Despite its hardness, its hostility, and its tragedy, 
there is still great beauty and a sense of freedom 
in the ghastly blank. Like Mount Everest, “it was 
there." It had to be conquered. And in conquer- 
ing it these tough, determined, and unpretentious 
men found a certain greatness in themselves. 
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Everybody benefits 


WHEN THERE'S LIGHT IN PEDRO'S LIFE 





Thanks to America's Rural Electrics 













More than light can come from a lamp. 


To a Latin American youngster learning to 
read, a lamp reveals a world of knowledge and 
understanding. 

To a remote poverty-stricken village, the 
electric power that lights the lamp can also mean an 
electric water pump, refrigeration to preserve life- 
saving drugs and keep food cool and fresh, the 
sound of reason from a radio. 

Communism cannot stand the light of a lamp 
or the sound of reason. Democracy flourishes as life 
acquires meaning . . . and everybody benefits. 

In the villages of Colombia, Brazil and many 
other Latin American countries today, America’s 
rural electric leaders, at the request of the State 
Department, are helping people develop their own 
electric cooperatives. 

America's rural electrics know the need for 
helping Latin Americans help themselves. Less than 
30 years ago most rural Americans were themselves 
without electricity because existing utilities saw no 
profit in serving them. 

So with the aid of Rural Electrification Admin- 
| i istration loans they started their own non-profit 
PO rural electric systems. Today REA loans continue 
E to help these rural electrics meet rural power 

needs which keep doubling every seven years 
. . . and everybody benefits. 
No REA loans are involved in the effort 
to light the lamps of freedom in Latin 
America—just the know-how and dedica- 
ation of our rural electric pioneers. 


iv 
bi). 


[T A 
t . Nearly 20,000,000 citizens— j 
p^ actively participating in their churches, schools, fraternal organizations and their local, state and national government. 


“D AMERICA’S Consumer-Owned RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


For more information, write National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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THE NIGHT AT LONGJUMEAU 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


We really saw very little of Long- 
jumeau. It was late dusk on a raw 
November afternoon when we ar- 
rived. We left in haste at dawn the 
next morning amid fog and rain. It 
was neither the community nor the 
season for the sightseer, and I am not 
quite sure today whether the place 
was — back in 1925 — an industrial 
suburb of Paris or simply a residential 
slum area. My wife and I reached 
Longjumeau after some months of 
viewing France by motorcycle and 
sidecar. I had been careful when 1 
bought the outfit to specify magneto 
ignition, and our muscular red 
seventy-four-cubic-inch Indian used 
its battery and generator only for 
lights. All had gone dependably, if 
noisily, until about the halfway 
mark in our travels, when the lights 
suddenly conked out just as we were 
rolling, northbound, into the town 
of Digne. The potholes of the French 
roads had caused the battery, neatly 
cased in front of the unsprung rear 
wheel, to develop a fatal split. No 
new battery was to be had, so that 
we were obliged to be off the road 
thereafter before darkness, until we 
were back in New York again. 

So it was that we had to stop at 


the first inn we came upon in Long- 
jumeau, instead of at Versailles as 
we had hoped. Some hundreds of 
inns and restaurants had rewarded 
us so agreeably, and with so much 
variety, that we were accustomed to 
sitting down fearlessly at any dinner 
table. We never made reservations; 
we used the Guide on occasion or ex- 
perimented freehand, and our trav- 
els had instilled in us only one rule: 
the best meals are not to the late- 
comer. There seemed no reason why 
Longjumeau, in the dark, would not 
serve us well. 

The proprietor of the inn showed 
us to a kind of abandoned stall with 
a door that locked, at the rear of the 
building, where we left the moto. 
In the rather sepulchrally dim light 
of the inn's large public room, he 
proved to be a vast, paunchy figure, 
a grudging host, and not at all eager 
for our custom. He was wearing a 
neckband shirt with a collar button 
and no collar or tie, and a much 
dirtier apron. The inn itself, we 
realized, was just as dirty as he was, 
but it was good to be off the road 
on this chilly day. 

Our bedroom, lighted by a single 
unshaded bulb, had an air of long 
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disuse. It was damp and musty. We 
would wash up and descend quickly 
we agreed, for even the room down- 
stairs was less gloomy than this. 

I picked up the big china water 
pitcher and began to tip its contents 
into the bowl. Contents in the plural 
is perhaps the right term; what 
poured forth, in addition to the fluid, 
was an astonishing set of festoons of a 
spaghettilike substance, unidentifia- 
ble lumps, and bits of greenery. With 
it all came an overpowering odor, an 
odor so weighty that it had lain 
snugly with its sources in the pitcher 
and responded only to the pull of 
gravity in the tipping, like one of 
those heavier-than-air gases that 
goes down, amazingly, instead of up 
in elementary chemistry experiments. 

The ingredients of a Nobel Prize 
in biology must have been multiply- 
ing themselves for years in the pitch- 
er. I set pitcher and bowl in the cor- 
ridor outside, opened the bedroom 
window, and we went down to the 
main room of the inn. It was about 
5:30 p.m. If we had not washed, at 
least we were no grimier than the 
proprietor, who was slicing celery 
root into a large bowl. No one else 
was in the room. 

By this time we had concluded 
that the inn did not ordinarily offer 
lodging and that it was more likely 
the meeting place of criminals. If 
we could get something to eat and 


PAUL MASSON’S 
1964 CHESS ‘TOURNEY! 


"This year: a whole evening of chess and brandy, 
and 101 prizes...including Koltanowski's Ring! 





Heretofore our competition has 
featured one problem by George 
Koltanowski, chess author and 
international blindfold champion. 
This year, however, Koltanowski 
has urged us to go to ¢hree games 
for humane and fiendish reasons. 

In the first place, he says, no 
one ever sits down to a sociable 
evening of chess and brandy and 
plays only ove game. No, on these 
occasions three is about par. 

Secondly, you are playing better 
chess than you used to; i.e., too 
many of you are beating the Mas- 
ter, and he is anxious to put a stop 
to that. Therefore he has made the 
second game tougher than the first 
and the third very tough indeed. 

However, if the odds are greater, 
so are the rewards for your prowess. 
This year, instead of the custom- 
ary ten, there will be 101 prizes: 
^. Lhe Grand Prize will be 

™, > 
f an exact replica of 
Jee Koltanowski’s own 

4s, intricate gold and 
2" enamel ring (presented 
him at Caracas in 1947 by the Ven- 
ezuelan Chess Federation) appro- 
priately inscribed with your vic- 
tory. Second through 101st Prizes 
will be personally autographed 
copies of his stirring "Adventures 
of a Chess Master." 

Moreover, 2// entrants will re- 
ceive the world's first Chess I.D. 
Card signed by Koltanowski with 
his 7 Rules For Better Chess? 







( Offer void where prohibited by law) PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS, SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA BRANDY 80 PROOF » 


So go to it: settle down with a bottle of Paul Masson's 
splendid Brandy and—since your opponent is 7 absentia 
—one glass. (We have shown three to give you a choice 
of drinks; so take your choice.) 





One more thing. Each of these problems is white to move 
and mate in two moves. If you have never tackled chess 
problems before this means: A) White (bottom, moving 
up) makes a move; B) then Black (top, moving down) 
makes a move; C) then White moves and checkmates. 
However, only send in the key move (A) for each problem. 
Good Luck! 
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WHITE WHITE 


Dear Paul Masson, Dept.A-2,Saratoga, California: 


Here are my solutions: Ist game. 





2nd game. 3rd game. 


I'll be pleased to receive Mr. Koltanowski's solutions and my Chess I.D. Card. Ill 
be even more pleased if my answer is among the first 101 checked after April 1, 
1964 and I win a prize. 
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- back to the bedroom unscathed, I 


could wedge a chair under the door- 
knob for the rest of the night. 

Over the next half hour we ate 
some of the celery root, disinfected, 
we hoped, by the fiery ordinaire 
which the proprietor set before us 


in a cloudy-looking carafe. We were 
 ravenous, as always after a day of 
- overcoming the French roads and 


weather. The bread and watery 
soup, which eventually came along, 


` we tucked away so earnestly as to 
gain, with our intimations of ap- 


proval, the first civil response from 


the proprietor. 


By the table where the proprietor 


- had been slicing the celery root lay 


B 


1 » 


his dog, a large black mongrel who 
might have had a fraction of New- 
foundland somewhere in his lineage. 


— Asleep and obviously not accus- 
tomed to expect anything from the 


inn's diners, the dog was giving no 
heed to us or our meal, when his 
master removed our soup plates and 
set down the meat course. 

I must digress briefly. Of all the 
dismal shops to be seen in France, 
the boucherie chevaline seemed to us 
outstanding. It was required by law 


Sex and Spying 


— py ROBERT FONTAINE 


Ropert Fontaine is known for all sorts of 


light writing, ranging from a successful comedy 
on Broadway to many books and short articles. 


“As long as sex is around it will 
be used in spying,” said the head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency re- 
cently. The statement, | am sure, 
was forced from him as the result of 
scandals in Britain and elsewhere 
that made it obvious that spies for all 
sides were joining in orgiastic moon- 
lighting, where not only military 
secrets were laid bare. 

In spite of threats of automation 
and synthetic production of pro- 
teins, it is obvious that sex will be 
around for some time to come. In 
the light of new and broader inter- 
pretations of the law, there seems a 
slight possibility it will become some- 
thing of a bore in time and may 
ultimately take its place with midget 
golf and the music of the ukulele. 
Meanwhile, however, it is enjoying 
a popularity unprecedented since 
Elizabethan times, at least. and 


so to identify itself, and a gilt horse’s 
head was usually conspicuous on its 
facade. Even the aggressively dead 
little birds, with their eyes so firmly 
closed, in big glass bowls of brine or 
whatever, that awaited the shopper 
in San Francisco’s Grant Avenue 
groceries, were no less capable of 
dulling the appetite. A scrutiny of 
any boucherie chevaline was unforget- 
table: alarming-looking wares hung 
outside, and the merchandise inside, 
separated from flies and the dust of 
the street only by iron bars — all 
fully unrefrigerated. 

We return to Longjumeau. The 
meat course was plainly horse: for 
each of us a thick, black slab, coarse- 
grained, tough and defying the knife, 
but yielding just enough to disclose a 
purplish and virtually uncooked 
interior. 

We busied ourselves with the fried 
potatoes as the proprietor went back 
to the kitchen. My wife tapped the 
meat with her fork, whispered the 
question, Horse?" I gave one of 
those peut-étre shrugs and grimaces. 
She managed to attract the attention 
of the dog by throwing a crust at 
him. 


seems to be reasonably secure for the 
next generation or two. Unlike the 
weather, sex is a matter that not too 
many people talk about but nearly 
everyone does something about, one 
way or another. 

The matter of spying, however, is 
another thing. Spying, in my youth 
—and, I believe, before that — 
while not without its aspects of ro- 
mance and boudoir whoop-de-do, 
was a sort of clean-cut career in 
which the spies for our side were all 
noble and endearing fellows and 
girls and the treacherous rascals on 
the other side were all depraved cads 
and underprivileged strumpets, un- 
educated, unwept, unhonored, and 
unhinged. 

All the literature and motion pic- 
tures referring to spies in my day 
showed each of our fellows to be a 
dedicated heroic lad, seven feet tall, 
with a square chin, blue eyes, and 
when necessary, a splendid musical- 
comedy baritone. 

He approached his work with 
singleness of purpose and devotion 
to duty that were unmatched. He 
moved through dangerous areas 
where round black bombs were 
handy and the fuses ready to be lit. 
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The dog sat up, lazily, just as my 
wife tossed her portion of meat to 
him. It landed about two feet from 
the dog. His reaction was electric. 
He thrust forward his neck with 
the speed of a heron nailing a frog, 
and the meat vanished in a gulp. I 
tossed him my own meat, with the 
same result. 

The proprietor, bringing us cheese 
and more bread a moment later, 
was pleased to find our plates empty. 
He became positively sunny, taking 
the circumstance, somehow, as a 
tribute to his cooking. We ordered 
more wine. When we left for our 
bedroom a short time later, the pro- 
prietor was treating us with real 
respect. We made no mention of 
washing water. 

Our conclusion, on the road again, 
the next day, was that the inn at 
Longjumeau was not at all a den of 
thieves, for even thieves could fare 
more comfortably elsewhere, but 
rather that its proprietor was simply 
a loutish old ninny, who should have 
been in some other line of work. But 
I still wonder what would have hap- 
pened had he kept a cat instead of - 
that big, capacious dog. 


He met the siren approach of enemy 
lassies with a faint and gentlemanly 
smile, as if to say (if, indeed, he did 
not actually say), **Were things oth- 
erwise, my charming friend, perhaps 
there would be a difference 

Now and then he did become in- 
volved in a romance with a beautiful 
agent from the enemy, but his pur- 
pose was always patriotic and sin- 
cere. If he wanted the siren's love, 
it was for the noble purpose of mar- 
rying her and showing her how 
marvelous a nation he lived in and 
how it was the decent thing to act 
as a spy for it. 

He demonstrated with a clear and 
sunny logic that the U. S. A. spied 
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touch each knee to your forehead? 





do 25 push-ups in one minute? 


A little difficult? Send for this booklet. 


And while you're at it, try some sit-ups. 
Twenty will do. And touch your toes without 
bending your legs. Try walking a mile in about 
fifteen minutes, 

But by now you're getting the idea. You need 
exercise. Nothing to be ashamed of. Practically 
everyone does. Every day. Regardless of age. 

Ask your doctor. He'll tell you how important 
exercise is in keeping you fit, And in helping you 
feel and look vigorous, 

There is a way you can get the daily exercise 
you need. And in only fifteen minutes a day, The 
Exercycle. The family exercise machine. The 
machine that exercises every important muscle 


in your body. With exercises that are pro- 
grammed exactly to your needs. There's no shak- 
ing or rubbing or baking. No useless flushed 
faces. Just real exercise. 

That's why the Exercycle is used by collegiate 
and professional athletes. And by hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the country, 

There's only one way 
you can get more infor- 
mation on the Exercycle. 
With the coupon. Fill it 
out and send it to us today. 

It's easier than doing 25 
push-ups. 








EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





EXERCYCLE, 


urbe te ceras PITRERA 








Fitness. 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 
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ü Send me the FREE Exercycle Guide to Physical | 
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(EXERCYCLEG and ALL-BODY ACTION are trademarks identifying the exerciser made by the Exercycle Corporation.) 
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WEBSTER'S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


: Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate is the 
_ only desk dictionary based on a massive 
-program of English-language research: 


-` word watching. 


From this research Merriam-Webster 


- editors have on record 10 million exam- 
. ples of the way our language is used by 
. educated people. No similar file exists 
"anywhere in the world! 
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These records assure that Webster's 


- Seventh New Collegiate is complete and 
. up to date—all the general and scientific 
| terms a student or general reader is likely 
. to need. They also assure definitions that 
- are accurate, authoritative, current. 


Give yourself and your family the 


. advantage of using this unique dictio- 


Only $5.75, 


nary of today’s English language. Get 
Webster's Seventh New Collegiate now! 
indexed $6.75, at depart- 
ment, book, stationery stores. 9G. & C. 


. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


To he sure you're right — insist on 
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only to make the world a better 
place to live in, and agents of the 
United States fell not so much into 
the category of espionage men as 
into that of educators and ambassa- 
dors. 

I never recall that our agents 
worked for money. Possibly they 
were given living expenses and a 
little extra for travel, but spying 
was definitely not a career in which 
one could become either wealthy or 
socially prominent. As for girls — 
well, a spy might have a good, clean, 


healthy girl friend who wondered 


where he disappeared to all the time 
but who trusted him unreservedly. 
Anything beyond that was definitely 
frowned upon. 

The old-time spy had one mission, 
and that was to find out what the 
enemy was up to. In time of war his 
object was simple. It was to obtain 
the map showing the next attack, 
from inside the drunken general’s 
coat (the enemy general, of course — 
our generals were clear-eyed and 
alert). In time of peace our spy's 
work was much the same. He had 
only to find the documents inside 
the drunken ambassador's dinner 
jacket, the documents that detailed 
carefully what the enemy country 
intended to do for the next few years. 

It was all very simple and pleas- 
ant, and if, now and then, a fellow 
got shot, he was safer and his work 
more agreeable than that of most 
chaps in most occupations. 


All that seems to have changed, if 
I read the papers rightly. It is hard 
to tell which spy is spying for whom 
and why. None of the spies I come 
across these days seem to give their 
heart and soul to intelligence. They 
have turned professional, so to speak. 

Honest spying has declined. There 
is no more courage in the thing, no 
more true patriotism, no more vir- 
tue and decency. 

As a boy, I looked up to our spies. 
I wanted to be one. I was eager to 
risk my life for my beloved country. 
What shall I say to my son if he 
shows the same ardor? Shall I tell 
him the girls are less expensive and 
more attractive in Hollywood or 
Detroit? Shall I wistfully inform him 
that spies work for everybody these 
days in a sort of international cartel 
and that everybody knows every- 
thing about everybody else? 

I suppose I shall find a way to 
disillusion him gently. But what 
shall I tell my heart when, in spite 
of all, I can still see in my imagina- 
tion that true-blue fellow danger- 
ously picking the plans out of the 
general's pocket and singing a dan- 
gerously rousing patriotic song at 
the same time? 

I can only pray that I have ma- 
ligned the breed and that somewhere 
there is a sturdy and simple chap, a 
good husband and devoted father, 
conscientiously picking ambassadors' 
pockets while he warmly hums 
“America the Beautiful." 


Is There Life on Venus? 


By FERGUS ALLEN 


Somebody’s rounded biscuit-colored girl 

Waits affably in that amazing car — 

Which shines with emblems and whose one small dent 
On the almost esculent envelope 

Is evidence perhaps of asteroid. 


Enclosed by tinted glass and stroked with music, 
Functional disorder a fret unknown, 

She smokes, skims through expensive magazines 
(Too dear alas for us), switches adroitly 

Her disposition of desirable legs. 


Existing, you see, on a plane completely other — 

Even her vowels are slightly beyond our reach — 

Like a subversive ideogram, she sits 

Poised in this would-be interplanetary machine, 
Awaiting her lover (from whom may Heaven defend us). 
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Avis needs you. 
You don’t need Avis. 
Avis never forgets this. 





We're still a little hungry. 

We're only No.2 in rent a cars. 

Customers aren’t a dime a dozen 
to us. 

Sometimes, when business is too 
good, they get the short end and aren't 
treated like customers anymore. 

Wouldn't you like the novel experience of walking 
up toa counter and not feel you're bothering somebody? 

Try it. 





Come to the Avis counter and rent a new, lively super- 
torque Ford. Avis is only No.2 in renta cars. So we have 
to try harder to make our customers feel like customers. 

Our counters all have two sides. 

And we know which side our bread is buttered on. 


N Winning High Praise, | : 


A New History of the People 


of the United States 
| s» Oscar Handlin 


“An entirely fresh view of the Amer- 
ican experience, one viewed strictly 
in human terms.” 

— Saturday Review Syndicate 


“The wise and ripened product of 
one of America’s most distinguished 
historical minds . . . a vivid new 
reading of the American experi- 
ence."— Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Illustrated. Index. $6.95 
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How to Outwit Forms 
eS TVENNE CIEN 


JOHN E. LEFFLER 


Jonn E. LEFFLER is professor of chemistry 


al the Florida State University. This is his 


first appearance in the ATLANTIC. 


In the November Atlantic, the ar- 
ticle ^A Matter of Form(s)” by Celia 
Darlington described the horrible 
fate of an organization such as a 
university when it finally becomes 
totally submerged in paper. It was 
suggested that paper itself be elab- 
orated into some sort of device to 
reduce the stultifying overabund- 
ance of forms, blanks, fragenbogen, 
and so forth, now arresting the 
wheels and clogging the rushing 
waters of our otherwise wholly ad- 
mirable and efficient Western civili- 
zation. The present article is a re- 
port on a strikingly successful tech- 
nique recently developed and field- 
tested at a large Southeastern uni- 
versity. 

Once the psychology of the people 
who devise and send out forms is 
understood, the means of defense 
become almost obvious. The only 
weak point of these formidable ad- 
versaries is their inordinate and com- 
pulsive respect for any form or cer- 
tificate whatever. 

An anonymous colleague and I 
therefore adopted the following tac- 
tics: A Pink Slip was stapled to each 
of the hundred or more intramural 
forms in our test collection assem- 
bled from the offices of a single uni- 
versity. The forms were then re- 
turned without comment or return 
address to the university offices from 
which they originated. You will 
note from the sample below that the 
Pink Slip is designed to be as in- 


Please execute and return at once to the 


COMMITTEE FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
UNPROFITABLE PAPER WORK 


Has the attached form been 


approved by the Committee? 
YES 9 NO O (Check One) 


Your Signature 


Your Official 
Job-Desigation 
or Title 


(Legible) 


The misprint identifies this copy as 
coming from the second printing. The first 
printing is now quite rare. 
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timidating and insulting as possible. 
An especially important feature of 
the plan is that the Committee for 
the Abolition of Unprofitable Paper 
Work does not actually exist; it is 
merely an interesting hypothesis. 
Thus the frantic telephone calls and 
other disturbed-anthill behavior elic- 
ited by the slips failed to uncover any 
agency empowered to overrule the 
Committee. The flood of forms 
therefore dwindled to a trickle. 
When a slight relapse toward the 
previous unacceptable behavior be- 
gan to set in after about two weeks, 
we applied a psychological rein- 
forcement in the shape of a second 
batch of forms. The second batch 
of forms bore pink slips on which 
was scrawled the word urgent. 

For use against only moderately 
objectionable forms we have de- 
veloped another technique. We ac- 
tually fill out such forms in part, 
except that we neglect to answer 
any impertinent or inconvenient 
questions. We do not, however, 
return the required seven copies. 
Instead, we return just one copy 


to which is stapled an E Pluribus 
Unum Replicate Surrogate, 
below. 


shown 









E PLURIBUS UNUM 
REPLICATE SURROGATE 


This certificate legally replaces two (2) copies 
of any document, public or private, to which 
it is attached, 
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So far the Replicate Surrogates 
are available only in the blue two- 
copy denomination, but if we are 
in an especially jovial mood we 
attach another Replicate Surrogate 
to the first. Since the second Repli- 
cate Surrogate has the effect of 
tripling the first, the net effect on 
the substrate document is as though 
it were accompanied by six copies. 

Neither the Pink Slip nor the 
Replicate Surrogate is protected by 
copyright, and readers are invited 
to have their own supplies printed as 
needed. 





LAROUSSE 
-ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIEVAL ART 


FREE 


with your first selection 
from the 


HUDSON 
BOOK CLUB 


In one monumental volume continuously 
and incomparably illustrated in full color 
and dazzling monochrome . . . and incorp- 
crating the most authoritative knowledge 
in the fields of art, architecture, aesthetics, 
archaeology, history, iconography, and 
comparative religion. 


To turn the tapestried 
pages of this incalculably 
beautiful book is to live for 
a thousand years amid the 
blazing colors, the hieratic 
pageantry, the sanctity 
and savagery and soaring, 
consoling beauty of the ten 
embattled centuries that 
historians call the Middle Ages is -¢% 
throughout the great medieval civiliza- 
tions of Europe and the Orient. 
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EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO SEE AND KNOW 
Open to the first page and you walk through the 
gathering twilight of the Graeco-Roman world. 
You see a new age born in the jewelled colors of 
an abstract, brilliantly dehumanized art from the 
East that denies the world and rejects the flesh. 
Read on and explore the fabulous civilization of 
Sassanian Persia, its art echoing down through — 
time in the masterpieces of Sung and T'ang China 
and in the miracle of Byzantium. 


Then turn a page and stand in the full and almost 
blinding splendor of imperial Byzantium itself, 
Then, the mysterious world of the Egyptian Copts. 
The art of the Irish monks to whom St. Patrick 
taught the Coptic wisdom. The arts of the Vik- 
ings, Russians and Ethiopians. The stupendous 
phenomenon of Islam, from Spain to Java. The 
glittering splendors of Buddhist and Hindu art; 
the phallus-worshipping lost world of Angkor 
Wat. The matchless bronzes, jades, painting, 
ceramics, and caligraphy of China. The chaste 
aesthetic of Japan. And then the incomparable 
achievements of the Romanesque and Gothic 
West . . . the complex womb in which the mod- 
ern world waited to be born . . . all of it illus- 
trated and illumined with an unprecedented as-. 
semblage of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
textiles, jewelry, icons, illuminated manuscripts 
and ritual objects. 


PUBLISHED AT $17.95 


W 1100 illustrations, many in full color 
W A giant volume of 8'5" x 11” pages 
B Yours FREE with membership 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP OFFER. LAROUSSE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA QF BYZANTINE AND MEDIEVAL 
ART is typical of the kind of book offered regu- 
larly to members of the Hudson Book Club at re- 
duced prices. Limited quantities have been set 
aside as Free Gifts for new members who join 
now. It makes good sense to 
send for your free copy to- 
day, with your first selection 
chosen from the list below. If 
not delighted, simply return 
the books within 2 weeks and 
your membership will be can- » 
celled without cost or obliga- em 

tion. The club takes all the risk. 


ONLY THREE MORE SELECTIONS NEED BE TAKEN 
WITHIN ONE YEAR. The Hudson Book Club pools 
your buying power with that of other discerning 
readers who share your tastes. By means of low 
Members' Prices and free Bonus Books, it saves 
you an average of 50% on the very books you 
would otherwise purchase at full price. 
IMPORTANT TO ACT QUICKLY. Mail coupon to- 
day while free copies of LAROUSSE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF BYZANTINE AND MEDIEVAL ART 
are still available. 
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ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMER- 
ICAN LIFE. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Is America's notorious philistinism 
rooted in our deepest democratic 
beliefs? By the Pulitzer-Prizewin- 
ning historian of The Age of Re- 
form. 

List, $6.95. Members' Price $4.95 


ASIATIC MYTHOLOGY. By J. Hack- 
in, et al. Clear, explicit, lavishly il- 
lustrated survey of the Asian 
myths, by the greatest Orientalists 
of France. 369 plates. 

List, $12.50 Members’ Price $7.95 


CITY OF NIGHT. By John Rechy. 
This novel about a male prostitute 
is electrifying the literary world. 
“A humbling and liberating 
achievement."— James Baldwin 

List, $5.95. Members' Price $4.50 


O'NEILL. The distinguished biog- 
raphy by Arthur and Barbara Gelb. 
"An Everest of a book."-—Satur- 
cu Review. Almost 1,000 pages, 
illus. 

List, $12.50. Members’ Price $7.50 


THE MEDIEVAL WORLD. By Fried- 
rich Heer. The high noon of medie- 
val civilization, 1100-1350, recre- 
ated with grandeur and excitement. 
100 illustrations. 

List, $7.50 Members' Price $5.50 


THE WILL OF ZEUS. By Stringfel- 
low Barr. A history of Greece that 
is also a consummate literary 
achievement. Written with power, 
grandeur and beauty. Illus. 

List, $10.00. Members’ Price $5.95 


THEATRE IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. Sartre on Brecht. Ionesco 
on Pirandello—and other major 
figures dissecting each other with 
no holds barred. 

List, $7.50. Members’ Price $4.85 


JOU PU TUAN (PRAYER MAT OF 
FLESH). “... a strange book, brim- 
ming with Buddhism. We are in the 
copulatory place of the Francion or 
of Sade."—Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise, 

List, $6.50 Members’ Price $4.75 
DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE. By Bergen and 
Cornelia Evans. The brilliant, eru- 
dite, guide to American English to- 
day. “No one with an interest in 
the whimseys of our native tongue 
can hope to resist it."—The Atlan- 
tic. 

List $6.95. Members’ Price $5.25 
LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
EARTH. Monumental compendium 
of geology, paleontology, geo- 
physics, oceanography, meteorol- 
ogy, etc. 600 illus., many in full 
color. 


List, $15.00 Members’ Price $9.95 


AMERICA AS A MASS SOCIETY. Ed. 
by Philip Olson. A candid, scholar- 
ly and at times merciless study of 
our Mass Society through the eyes 
of sociology, anthropology and psy- 
chiatry. 

List, $7.95. Members’ Price $4.95 


THE HERITAGE OF PERSIA. By 
Richard Frye. One of the world’s 
great civilizations—from the Medes 
to Darius, Xerxes, Zoroaster, and 
the Islamic conquest. 64 pp. of il- 
lustrations. 

List, $7.50. Members’ Price $5.50 


IN THE BEGINNINGS. By H. R. 
Hays. Monumental study of our 
early ancestors and the gods they 
fashioned out of their darkest 
urges, following in the great tradi- 
tion of The Golden Bough. 565 
pages, 115 illus. 

List $10.00 Members’ price $6.95 
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TROPIC OF CAPRICORN. By Henry 
Miller. “A moral work of great 
perception and feeling."— Richard 
Seaver. 

List, $7.50 Members' Price $4.95 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO. By 
Geoffrey Bibbey. Life in the time of 
Abraham, Troy, Stonehenge, Knos- 
sos, and the glory of Egypt. ‘ 
List, $6.95. Members’ Price $4.95 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND 
FREUD. By Ernest Jones. One-vol- 
ume edition, edited & abridged by 
Lionel Trilling & Steven Marcus. 
List, $7.50. Members’ Price $5.50 


BLACK SPRING. By Henry Miller. 
The third volume in this forbidden 
trilogy. “A remarkable work of 
art. How could this ever be called 
pornographic?'"—Maxwell Geis- 
mar 

List, $5.00 Members' Price $3.95 
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Red, white, and blue 
nest egg 


If you're like most Americans, 
you'll probably use your Savings 
Bonds on a house, to help send a 
child to college, or otherwise up- 
grade your standard of living. 

You don't need to feel one whit 
less patriotic because of this. 

The fact that you and tens of 
millions of other Americans buy 
and hold U.S. Savings Bonds helps 
Uncle Sam manage his financial 
affairs better and puts him in a 
position to be a stronger voice in 
the free world. 

And the fact that you and these 
other millions of Americans have 
accumulated the savings you have 
—45 billions in E and H Savings 
Bonds alone—is one of the reasons 
why Americans are financially 
strong and reliant. And their in- 
dividual strengths are the strength 
of the nation. 

When the Communists make 
one of their favorite statements— 
that they're going to "bury us" 
economically— your savings and 
your support of your country with 
U.S. Savings Bonds are mighty 


powerful answers. 


Quick facts about 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


* You get $4 for every $3 
at maturity * You can 


get your money anytime 
* Your Bonds are replaced 
free if lost, destroyed, or 
stolen 


Help yourself while you help your country 


BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 









This advertising is donated by The 
-— d Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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So 


archy is shocked again 


BY STUART HEMSLEY 


with apologies to mr. marquis 


* The mysterious allure of the female — at least the female cockroach 
— can be isolated in a test tube’? — NEW YORK TIMES SERVICE 


well boss 
mehitabel the cat still hears 
the pad of the rhythmical feet 
but i guess the message 
doesn t come through any more 
as clear as she likes to hear it 
how s tricks i asked 
toujours gai archy toujours gai 
but it could be a h dash double 1 
of a lot gaier she says 
the old joints take me here and there 
but the vital organs 
o the vital organs exclamation point 
archy i need help soon before i 
take the last trip down the bay 
and you can get it for me 
you my literary cockroach 
can get me some cheerio 
to pull a lady through 
then she tells me how they took 
the female of my species 
and distilled therefrom the very 
essence of s dash e dash x 
how they squashed these splendid 
creatures and reduced their intimate 
fundamentals to a chemical formula 
and a nice price they ll get 
for it too if i know the market 
this is what she wants boss 
and me to get it for her 
me with the transmigrated 
soul of a vers libre bard 
me the confidant of egyptian pharaohs 
me reduced to a common body snatcher 
me a low down pulverizer 
of my own kith and kin 
for the sake of lechers 
so i said nothing doing 
and chased her out of there 
but live and learn and read the papers boss 
and know what is going on 
in your own backyard 
under the rough integuments 
of my female counterparts 
there beat hearts of gold 
and a lot more besides 
that even i didn t know about 
it s what s inside that counts eh boss 
i leave you now boss 
for i think 1 saw something 
hop in under the trash paper 
over by the wastebasket 
and if it s who i think it is 
i won t be back until tuesday 
or wednesday 


archy 
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‘he man in the relaxed position is working. Working hard. He's an engineer operating a velocity 
pickup or **prober" to measure and analyze the chassis shake and bending characteristics produced 
in the laboratory by a special shake rig. With this equipment, he can simulate the roughest, 
bumpiest washboard road you'll ever travel. He can compress years of jouncing into just a few 
hours and repeat the experiment under identical conditions time and time again. It’s only one of 
the exhaustive tests designed to make your General Motors car a better riding, more comfortable car. 





This engineer’s job is something special—simple to state, difficult to do: improve existing products 
and develop new ones. He and thousands of GM engineers and trained technicians are aiming for 
this goal every day of the year. 


How does he do it? It’s not easy. He designs, builds, tests—examines, evaluates, improves. He’s a 
doer if there ever was one. The end result of his work is the satisfaction which General Motors 
products bring to their owners. 


All told, there are 19,850 engineers and scientists at General Motors. Five hundred colleges and 
universities are represented, extending from the east coast to the west coast and most states 
in between. 


The engineer is another fine member of the General Motors family—a family which includes not 
only employes, but suppliers, shareholders and dealers as well. These people are the basic reason 
for the success and progress of GM. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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DUBROVNIK 


BY MERLOYD LAWRENCE 


If all the walled medieval cities of 
legend or of memory were combined 
into a single design in luminous white 
stone and set in exactly the right 
proportion of mountains, palms, 
cliffs, and sea, the result might ap- 
proach the beauty of Dubrovnik. 
But not quite. For this city is no 
dustbound antique. The bustling 
life within its walls gives it a brisk, 
immediate presence. If Carcassonne 
throbbed with the festival life of 
Salzburg, or the Riviera’s jaded 
Grande Corniche were suddenly in- 
vaded by handsome Slavic scout- 
masters, it might offer a few of the 
contrasts that greet a visitor in 
Dubrovnik. 

Hotels and pensions in this city 
suit every mood and temperament 
as well as pocketbook, which in any 
case will not be too strained in Yugo- 
slavia. To the south, on steep cliffs 
overhung with flowering vines and 
punctuated with cypresses, is Ploce, 
where the living is gay and luxurious. 
Bikini beauties and svelte skin divers 
do Eden Roc one better in the tur- 
quoise waters below, and the view, 
the gardens (especially at the Ar- 
gentina), and the wine cellars are 
all superb. Madame  Tito's villa, 
Scheherazade, with its tile dome 


and minarets, is in the city of Ploée. 

For visitors who want to be more 
in the heart of things there is the 
Dubravka, the oldest hotel in Du- 
brovnik. It is directly over the 
marketplace — in other words, for 
early risers and determined sight- 
seers. Just outside the city walls is 
the unwieldy old Imperial, a mon- 
ument to Austro-Hungarian days, 
with high ceilings and gypsy music 
till dawn. At the opposite extreme, 
for languid beach life and after- 
dinner strolls, the beautiful suburb 
of Lapad offers a bevy of family- 
style hotels and pensions. ‘There is 
dancing, too, at Lapad, but at a 
discreet distance, in a shadowy tropi- 
cal garden. 

At the most luxurious of the 
hotels, the Argentina, which is a 
truly idyllic place, and at the rather 
too sleek Excelsior the maximum 
full pension is about ten dollars in 
high season (July and August) and 
eight dollars in June and September. 
(These figures are based on the 
official exchange rate, which some 
tourists find they can improve 
upon.) 

This variety of creature comforts 
and a greater variety of views stretch 
along the shore, but Dubrovnik itself 
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is a magnet which sooner or later 
draws every visitor inside its walls. 
Perhaps it will be at the crack of 
dawn, to climb up and down the 
cobbled steps that rise on both sides 
of the main street, the Placa. At that 
hour it is possible to enjoy a cool 


. panorama from each of the five 


great forts: Lovrjenac (which "be- 
comes Elsinore every summer), Min- 
četa, Bokar, Revelin, and Sveti Ivan. 
These strongholds dominate peaks of 
rock above the rest of the city. The 
steep alleys that lead to them are 
dappled with color. Rugs woven in 
geometric patterns hang from win- 
dow to window; tiny courtyards 
hold plots of tomatoes bordered by 
pinks and hydrangeas; and every 
balcony is an ark, crowded with pots, 
tins, jugs, and pitchers, overflowing 
with blossoms and vines. 

Midmorning is the time to visit 
the cool monastery courtyards, some 
of which, like the Franciscan clois- 
ters, with their stone grotesques on 
the columns and fountains, are of 
exceptional beauty. As noon ap- 
proaches one may still wander in 
the granary, with its deep, illumi- 
nated pits carved out of the bedrock 
beneath Dubrovnik. Even darker 
and cooler is the aquarium, where 
tourists exchange looks with silvery 
eels and giant lobsters. But for any 
sensible traveler, the midday rou- 
tine consists of a quick dip, a lei- 
surely lunch, and a long siesta. ‘This 
last pleasure need not be cut short, 
for no one in Dubrovnik — hair- 
dresser, businessman, or travel agent 
— opens his doors again until five 
o'clock. 

The very late afternoon is time 
enough to join the Dubrovacki for 
their evening parade up and down 
the Placa and to browse in the little 
shops for narodna folklor: rugs, flutes, 
gourds, embroidery, filigree neck- 
laces. Unfortunately, with the ex- 
ception of heavy silver and brass 
jewelry and some Croatian and other 
peasant costumes, antique arts and 
crafts are almost impossible to find. 
The secondhand stores where fami- 
lies bring heirlooms are run by the 
state, which means that, aside from 
suspect icons and Aladdin’s lamps, 
church and folk art pass straight 
into museums. One is more likely to 
come home with colorful new toys or 
slivovitz than artistic treasures. 

As the sun sets over the campanile 
and the pigeons in the very Venetian 
main square, it is time for a civilized 
interlude at one of the town cafés 
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You'll savor Chef Morrell's meals when you fly to Britain by BOAC Rolls-Royce 707 Fan Jet 
from New York, Boston, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco or Honolulu. 


This is Eric Morrell, head chef for BOAC. Eric has won a 

medal in every cooking competition he’s entered since 1927. 

At a recent international exhibition, he won 21 out of 24 

medals including the Grand Prix challenge trophy. 

Prime Ministers, Princes and scores of other dignitaries 

have dined a la Morrell and marveled at it. You will too. ALL OVER THE WORLD 


All airlines are alike. Only people make them different. B-()- A. ( 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


See your Travel Agent or call British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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(kafanas). There a Turkish coffee, 
a rakija, or a milder aperitif will 
help mellow the light on the battle- 
ments, whose stone, inappropriately 
called ashlar, turns every evening 
to a kind of golden pink. Unlike the 
jazzy Americanized bands at the 
hotels, the little black-coated profes- 
sors who play at the kafanas still 
specialize in nostalgia: marches, ma- 
zurkas, and <igeuner laments. 

The spell cast by the view, with 
the wooded island of Lokrun and the 
fleet of little white boats against 
the old port, is deepened by the 
startling contrasts in faces — Slavic, 
Nordic, Mediterranean, with light- 
gray eyes under black brows or 
blond braids over dark  Kirghiz 
eyes. Robust local blades escort girls 
whose straight-browed, intelligent 
faces are topped by tousled Bardot 
hair. Caucuses of sleek Italianate 
officials, gnarled farmers in nubbly 
homespun, or businesslike women 
in the inevitable man-tailored suit 
are mixed among the English and 
Scandinavian tourists. Even the 
most voracious traveler, however, 
cannot live on staring alone, and 
pungent suggestions come from near- 
by spits and grills. 

The culinary offerings are as 
varied as all the other pleasures of 
Dubrovnik. If any cordon bleu purist 
has warned you about food in Yugo- 
slavia, forget his misguided words 
and find out for yourself. First, at 
the hotel, keep an eye out for such 
tasty regional specialties as Serbian 
gibanica, a hot, many-layered paté of 
cheese, eggs, and cream; pohovana 
tikvica, zucchini stuffed with minced 
pork and beef and smothered in a 
frothy sauce; or djuvec, a rich, pep- 
pery stew of lamb, eggplant, string 
beans, rice, and cheese. Since the 
guests at many of the hotels are pre- 
dominantly English, of an elderly 
mineral water and consommé vin- 
tage, these delectable dishes are 
often disguised under such antiseptic 
titles as ‘‘cut-up omelette” or **vege- 
table marrow with custard sauce." 
Austria-Hungary has left many ech- 
oes in the cuisine of Dubrovnik, 
especially in the tender and imagina- 
tive preparation of veal, in the 
strudels and nut torten, and in the 
fillips of schlagobers that adorn many 
a dessert. Service in the hotels is 
efficient and yet bubbling with a 
genuine charm that contrasts favora- 
bly with the obsequiousness at other 
resorts. English is still at the com- 
mand of few. At lunch one day, 


the dignified headwaiter assured 
me, “Tonight you will become a 
veal.” | | 

Bolder spirits and heartier appe- 
tites will venture further than the 
hotel into what an understanding 
Dubrovkan friend called the ‘‘natur- 
natur" restaurants. Here the center 
of interest is a bed of glowing coals 
and the spit, where suckling pig or 
baby lamb sizzles on alternate eve- 
nings. If, about an hour before din- 
ner, one wanders over from the café 
and reserves a few generous portions, 
a feast is assured. Very little is 
needed to complement the rich, crisp 
little pig or slabs of lamb with tiny 
white bones. Try a carafe of Zilavka, 
a white wine from Hercegovina; or 
better still, experiment with the table 
wines, which are often delicious. 
Salad means just what it should: a 
fresh, leafy heap of lettuce with oil 
and vinegar; and for the incurable 
gourmand there could be a plate of 
spicy čevapčiči (ground meat, spiced 
and grilled) to start. This hearty 
eating, stripped to its savory essen- 
tials, is to be found at the Gradska, 
an animated hangout for the town 
cabdrivers just outside the Pile 
Gate; at the Mimosa, a bit quieter; 
or in Lapad at Singer’s, the only one 
of these restaurants where the view 
is as exciting as the dinner. Besides 
čevapčiči, there are other skewered 
delicacies: ražnjiči (shaskliks of lamb 
or pork), éevaps (chunks of marinated 
pork), or pljeskavica (lamb minced 
with onions and peppers). 

Fish is varied and interesting in 
and near Dubrovnik, but it has to 
be sought either in special restaurants 
(Riblji restoran) or when it appears 
sporadically on other menus. This 
means, of course, that when it is 
served it is a miracle of freshness, 
usually shown to the guest in its 
gleaming pristine state before it is 
cooked. Barbuni (red mullet) and 
&poli (a delicious freshwater fish 
served with a surprising garlic-butter 
sauce) are two frequent possibilities. 
Our most delightful taste of seafood 
came one afternoon while exploring 
the coast in a rowboat. As we gazed 
peacefully at grottoes and untouched 
sandy coves, Danko, our oarsman, 
swam to shore and pulled a handful 
of unusual shellfish from the rocks 
in a quiet tidepool. Then, back in 
the boat he produced from under the 
floorboards a knife, a lemon, and a 
bottle of white wine. A sweeter or 
more impromptu little feast was 
never served. 
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For the days that are not entirely 
filled by sun, sea, and suckling pig, 
a wealth of excursions beckons on all 
sides of Dubrovnik. Directly out to 
sea is the island of Lokrun, where 
two ill-fated Hapsburgs, Maximilian 
and Rudolf, and a shipwrecked Eng- 
lish king, Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
left gloomy memories. To the south 
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lies a dazzling succession of steep 
bays — Kupari, Mlini, and Cavtat, 
which is topped by the white dome 
of the Mestrovié mausoleum — and 
then the wide vineyards of the 
Konavle Valley that sweep down to 
the Montenegrin border. By car 
one can hazard the sixteen hairpin 
bends of the Lovéen Pass that lead 
to Montenegro's rugged capital, 
Cetinje; or by steamer there is the 
great fjord of Kotor and the sleepy 
pink ruins of pirate towns along the 
coast all the way to Albania. 

Inland from Dubrovnik are the 
Muslim towns of Trebinje and Mos- 
tar, and another more famous one, 
Sarajevo. Here, and actually on all 
Yugoslav sightseeing, one expensive, 
leisurely trip with a private car and 
driver is worth ten bus tours, where 
one is nudged aside by a dozen 
Leica experts and where one sighs 
in unison with others over frescoes, 
mosques, and panoramas. 

Like all monopolies, Putnik, the 
state travel agency, has its faults, but 
if dealt with patiently and imagina- 
tively, it can be tremendously help- 
ful. Now and then, however, the 
agency is saddled with a lunatic 
such as one woman we heard who 
ordered a small Fiat and driver for 
herself, four pudgy traveling com- 
panions, and fourteen pieces of lug- 
gage. Until the roads and other 
forms of transportation are improved 
— and this is happening at an im- 
pressive rate — Putnik cars and the 
airlines (reliable, though austere) 
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einside of one’s car. 


are the best ways of getting around. 
Some tourists try their own cars, | 
but with widely separated gas sta- | 
tions and roads like sabotaged roller | 
coasters it is possible to finish the | 
visit having seen nothing but the | 


For a last trip that will linger in the 
memory, or for the only excursion 
during a short stay in Dubrovnik, 
one should go north. About a half- 
hour ride leads to where a rushing 
underground river turns into a 
mountain-enclosed bay called the 
Ombla. By its banks the noble 
families of Dubrovnik built their 
summer villas. Cypress groves and 
lagoons overhung with mimosa sur- 
round these stately, patrician ruins, 
while above, in the hills, small 
monasteries and chapels are precari- 
ously ringed with umbrella pines. 
sunset is the ideal hour to enjoy the 
rarefied charms of the Ombla, where 
the Italianate taste of the Ragusan 


aristocracy is distilled to its essence. | 


The most extensive of these summer 
estates, that of the Gozze-Guéeti¢i 
family, is beyond, near the tiny town 
of Irsteno. Here, beside the huge, 
semitropical gardens where the plane 
trees are famous for their Sequoia- 
like circumference, there is an old 
and unusual establishment where 
one might well have a last Dalmatian 
feast. Tante Dominie's is the name 
of this delightful combination of 


eating house, gaming parlor, bar, | 


and discreet rendezvous. The rakija 
and cards are dealt downstairs, 
while in a quaint upstairs living 
room festooned with Turkish car- 
pets and Venetian lamps a party of 
two or twenty can dine in privacy. | 
Any Dalmatian specialty can be. 
ordered, in advance, but tiny game | 
hens, a special crumbly cheese pre- 
served in oil, and a modestly anony- | 
mous but ambrosial rosé are possi- 
bilities not to be overlooked. At 
the very end of the meal, one of 
lante Dominie's descendants brings | 
a bowl of cherries and announces 
in a blurred, multilingual phrase | 
that the room, molim, bitte schön, is 
libre. 

An evening here, after glimpses of 
the bays and mountains and the mist- 
shrouded archipelago that begins 
along this part of the coast, will | 
probably end in the solemn resolu- | 
tion never to leave Dalmatia, or 
Dubrovnik. At the very least, allow- 
ing for the sobering mistral on the 
drive home, vows will be made for 
an early return. 





DANIEL’S OLD 


SPRUCING UP JACK 
OFFICE is a yearly chore in the Hollow 


because it’s still our favorite sitting place. 


— 


We moved into our new office next door to LH 
this one ten years ago. But we still like co 
sit here and listen to the old-timers recall 









CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


how Mr. Jack declared: "Every day we Ls ^ 
make whiskey, we’ll make it the best mm b ROR 
we can!" Lem Motlow, Mr. Jack's ATT 

nephew, was fond of saying that, too. RE Sp HE Ü 
And a sip of our whiskey, we believe, will Kenia BY DROP 


tell you Mr. Lem's four sons have taken 


care to carry on that tradition. 
(91963, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY * 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY * LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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SOME NEW OPERA RECORDINGS 


BY HERBERT 


Bizets Carmen is the universal 
opera in much the same sense that 
Beethoven's Fifth is the universal 
symphony. It is one of those rare 
works admired equally by musicians 
who know composition and by audi- 
ences who know what they like. 
As operas go, it has everything — 
excellent literary antecedents, a 
credible and concise libretto, a 
score that is superficially brilliant 
and profoundly subtle. Season sub- 
scribers love it for its tunes, aca- 
demicians for its technique, singers 
for its juicy roles. It has a great 
tenor part, the most famous baritone 
aria ever written, an appealing in- 
genue role, and a title role to which 
nearly every prima donna aspires, 
be she soprano, mezzo, or contralto. 

And yet the typical performance 
of Carmen in most of the world’s 
great opera houses is drastically un- 
like the opera that. Bizet himself 
knew. It is almost invariably pre- 
sented in bad French by singers who 
are alien not only to the language 
but to the style, and it is weighted 
down by sung recitatives with or- 
chestral accompaniment which were 
added after Bizet’s death by another 
composer named Ernest Guiraud. 

Unfortunately this is also the kind 
of Carmen which is represented most 
extensively in the record catalogues. 
And it is the kind that has just been 


KUPFERBERG 


recorded anew by London (OSA- 
1368, stereo; A-4368, monaural: 
three records). For sheer inter- 
nationalism, this Carmen outfaces 
all others. Its participants include 
an American, Regina Resnik, as 
Carmen; an Italian, Mario del 
Monaco, as Don José; an Australian, 
Joan Sutherland, as Micaela; a Finn, 
Toni Krause, as Escamillo; and a 
Swiss orchestra, the Suisse Romande, 


led by an American, Thomas 
Schippers. Not a Frenchman in the 
house! 


The shortcomings ol this set in- 
volve more than matters of language 
and style. Regina Resnik's Carmen 
is dramatically placid and musically 
mild; Joan Sutherland is a per- 
functory Micaela; Tom Krause is 
lacking in the suavity and elegance 
inherent in Escamillo's music. The 
minor parts are done without dis- 
tinction, and Thomas Schippers' 
conducting is concerned more with 
surface sheen than with what lies 
beneath. Most grievous of all is 
Mario del Monaco as Don José, 
for not only does his mixture of the 
French and Italian languages (one 
is tempted to call the resultant 
tongue ‘“‘del Monégasque") verge 
on the ludicrous, but he sings in 
such a fiercely strangulated manner 
as to torment the music as well. 

In view of London's experience 
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with its cast, it Is interesting to ob- 
serve that RCA Victor is planning 
to produce later this year another 
recording of Carmen with Leontyne 
Price, Franco Corelli, and Robert 
Merrill in the leading parts. No 
Carmenophile, least of all this one, 
would dream of prejudging 3 re- 
cording; but there is surely some 
cause for unease in the facts that 
Carmen is a role hitherto unfamiliar 
to Miss Price, that Corelli is the 
current epitome of the Italian-tenor 
type, and that Merrill’s abundant 
vocal virtues do not include fluency 
in French musical styles. Victor’s 
new Carmen may astound everybody; 
but it will astound no one if it 
doesn't. 

So far as this listener is aware, 
there exists only one Carmen record- 
ing that approximates the opera 
Bizet had in mind. It was made in 
Paris shortly after World War II 
and was released in the United 
States in 1948 on the Columbia 
label, only to be withdrawn when 
sales proved scanty. It has just re- 
appeared on the American market 
as part of a new series of imports 
being handled by Capitol, and is 
well worth the attention of anyone 
whose interest in Carmen extends be- 
yond the ‘‘Habanera’ and the **To- 
reador Song." 

The cast is that of the Opéra 
Comique, with Solange Michel, 
Raoul Jobin, Martha Angelici, 
Michel Dens, and André Cluytens 
conducting (Pathé FCX 101-103, 
monaural only: three records). Of 
these, only Jobin, a Canadian who 
sang with success at the Metro- 
politan Opera, could be described 
as a singer of international standing, 
but Michel, Angelici, and Dens all 
won wide followings in France, and 
it was their Carmen which one was 
likely to hear on a good night at the 
Opéra Comique some fifteen years 
ago. Their recording adds up to 
what Carmen seldom becomes in 
a performance outside France —a 
triumph of ensemble. | Michel’s 
voice, far from being the female- 
baritone type so often associated 
with Carmen, is a light and flexible 
mezzo; Angelici makes for a Micaela 
who is appealing without being senti- 
mental; Jobin combines robust tenor 
tones with perfect French diction; 
and Dens demonstrates how much 
vocal characterization can be 
brought to the role of Escamillo. 

But excellent as they are indi- 
vidually, it is their combined efforts 
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A magnificent new stereophonic high fidelity tape system; precise, 
versatile, complete in itself, the Sony Sterecorder 500, with the 
revolutionary lid-integrating speakers, may be purchased for less 
than $399.50 complete with two F-87 cardioid dynamic microphones. 


Outstanding operational features distinguish the amazing new Sony 
Sterecorder 500: m Acoustical cone suspension speakers m Speakers combine 
to form carrying case lid = 4-track stereo and monophonic recording and 
playback = Vertical or horizontal operation = Microphone and line mixing 

m Sound on sound # Two V.U. meters m Hysteresis-Synchronous drive 

motor # Dynamically balanced capstan flywheel m Pause control a Contour 


switch - Automatic shut-off m Automatic tape lifters m FM stereo 
inputs e Multiplex Ready! 


S 9) NY. SUPERSCOPE . The Tapeway to Stereo 


Sony tape recorders, the most complete line of quality recording 
equipment in the world, start at less than $79.50. 

For literature or name of nearest dealer, write Superscope, Inc., Dept. J, 
sun Valley, Calif. /n New York, visit the Sony Salon, 585 Fifth Avenue. 
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ibn: shape the performance, for this 
"Carmen emerges as a continuous 
musical drama rather than a suc- 
cession of songs. The mountain- 
pass encounter between José and 
Escamillo, the two rivals for Car- 
men's love, becomes as sharply 
etched a musical scene as the **Tore- 
ador Song"; such minor roles as 
Zuniga, Morales, Remendado, and 
Dancairo turn into little master- 
pieces of characterization; and a 
powerful climax is achieved at the 
conclusion of the third act when, 
for the only time in the opera, the 
'voices of all four of the main charac- 
ters are simultaneously present. 

This Carmen dispenses with the 
recitatives that Guiraud concocted 
'to replace the original spoken lines 
for a production in Vienna after 

Bizet’s death in 1875. His object was 
to turn Carmen into a grand opera, 
and he succeeded, but at the cost of 
‘drastically altering its profile. His 
-recitatives, though they are often 
‘drawn from Bizets themes, slow 
down and impede the dramatic and 
musical course of the work, giving it 
‘an unnatural stiffness. When Carmen 
is heard instead with spoken dialogue 
{drawn largely from Prosper Méri- 
mée’s short story) between the musi- 
cal numbers, the pace is swifter, 
the motivations clearer, the charac- 
terizations sharper, the music more 
effective. Pathé’s Opéra Comique 
set, with its lack of great voices and 
its pre-stereo sound, may not stand 
unchallenged forever, but it is a 
genuine and unadulterated Carmen 
and, for the moment at least, the 
only recording extant worthy of 
being called the “‘perfect opera." 
Saint Saéns’s Samson et Dalila is, 
_by contrast, anything but a perfect 
opera. It is static and stately, an 
array of individual arias and 
` choruses, with one voice seldom so 
impolite as to intrude upon another. 

-But it contains three sumptuous 

| showpieces for mezzo-soprano, an 

orchestral bacchanale that for all 
| its faded voluptuousness can still 
- be played excitingly, and occasional 
- touches of Old Testament grandeur. 
And on records, its lack of scenic 
action is hardly missed. 

A new Angel recording of Samson 
et Dalila infuses life and vigor into 
-the score, makes it seem, in fact, a 
rugged and powerful work. It is 

"performed by the Paris Opéra Or- 

chestra under Georges Prétre, with 

Rita Gorr as Delilah, Jon Vickers as 

Samson, Ernest Blanc as the High 





Priest, and Anton Diakov doubling 
as Abimelech and the Old Hebrew 
(Angel (S) 3639 C/L, stereo; 3639 
C/L, monaural: three records). 
Vickers has the power and lyricism 
requisite for Samson, and Gorr 
brings vocal opulence to Delilah's 
role, though her high notes are less 
graceful than her low. Prétre, who 
seems to head up the rising genera- 
tion of French conductors, paces and 
shapes the music beautifully, from 
the delicate sensuousness of the 
dances that accompany Delilah’s 
** Printemps qui commence" to the clang- 
ors of the destruction of the Temple 
of Dagon. For all the fun that has 
been poked at it over the years, 
Saint-Saéns's biblical opera is filled 
with brilliant and exotic orchestral 
music, and vocal writing that is as 
well shaped as his heroine. And 
stereo adds a cubit or two to its 
grandeur. 

Another French opera is Masse- 
net’s Hérodiade, which has just been 
recorded in excerpt form on one 
reccrd (Angel (S) 36145, stereo; 
36145, monaural). Massenet’s musi- 
cal account of the story of Salome 
and John the Baptist seems to have 
lost whatever toehold it once pos- 
sessed on the operatic stage, leaving 
behind it two isolated arias, “‘J/ est 
doux, il est bom" for soprano and 
“Vision fugitive’ for baritone. ‘These 
are the arias, expertly sung, which 
remain the high spots of this record. 
The remaining excerpts seem rather 
mechanical and empty despite the 
valiant efforts of a Paris Opéra cast 
including Régine Crespin, soprano; 
Rita Gorr, mezzo; Albert Lance, 
tenor; Michel Dens, baritone; and 
Jacques Mars, bass; with Prétre once 
again conducting. 

Whatever qualities it may or may 
not possess, this Hérodiade collection 
gives some encouraging signs of a 
renaissance in the art of French sing- 
ing. It represents what has become 
a rarity in recent decades—a 
French opera recording sung en- 
tirely by French singers (Miss Gorr, 
to be strictly accurate, is Belgian by 
birth). If the trend continues, the 
French may soon be able to look 
after the task of enregistering their 
operatic legacy on records, a cause 
that has been served only indiffer- 
ently by others. 

Régine Crespin is also represented 
by two new solo records issued by 
Angel (36144, monaural only) and 
by London (OS 25799, stereo; 5799, 
monaural). Both contain the ‘‘Wil- 
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low Song" and ‘‘Ave Maria" from 
Verdi's Otello, but the rest of the 
repertory on the Angel record is 
largely French (Berlioz's Damnation 
of Faust) and German (Wagner’s 
Tannhäuser), while on the London 
disc it is strictly Italian (Verdi, 
Puccini, Ponchielli, Mascagni). Miss 
Crespin has her virtues as both a 
Wagnerite and a Verdian, but at the 
moment they seem less important 
than her ability to impart vigor to 
her native French repertory. 

There remains, finally, Maria 
Callas. Two years ago this American 
singer of Greek descent made a re- 
cording for Angel of French operatic 
arias which created something of a 
sensation: it included excerpts from 
Carmen and Samson et Dalila sung 
with a near-contralto richness and 
an idiomatic French style such as 
Miss Callas had never before dis- 
played. Now she has made a second 
album called Maria Callas in Paris 
(Angel (S) 36147, stereo; 36147, 
monaural) which includes arias by 
Gluck, Berlioz, Bizet, Massenet, and 
Gounod. If the impact of this record 
is less stunning than the first, it is 
largely because the repertory here 
lies more in the soprano than in the 
mezzo-soprano range, and the higher 
Miss Callas ranges these days, the less 
comfortable are the results. The up- 
per reaches of the ** Jewel Song" from 
Faust give her trouble. But in an 
aria like *5D'amour l’ardente flamme" 
from Berliozs Damnation of Faust, 
her singing is vocally rich, musically 
expressive, and dramatically apt. If 
and when a stereo Carmen emerges 
that is as authentic as it is exciting, 
it will be no surprise to find Maria 
Callas playing the central role. 


Record Reviews 
PEAS NT TG 


Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, “the 


Great" Fugue in G Minor, “the 
Little,” Preludes and Fugues in F 
Minor, C, and G 

Albert Schweitzer, organist; Angel 


COLC-89 (monaural only) 

Albert Schweitzer made these re- 
cordings in 1935 on the organ of All 
Hallows Church, Barking-by-the- 
Tower, London. They were issued 
in 1936 by the Bach Organ Music 
Society and brought many into touch 
for the first time with the music of 
the remarkable physician-mission- 
ary-humanitarian. After nearly 





thirty years these sonorous but lucid 
performances speak directly and 
powerfully to the listener. Schweit- 
zer’s music is only part of his legacy, 
but it remains a rich and noble part. 
The sound, incidentally, is astonish- 
ingly good for its age. 


Beethoven: Piano Sonatas No. 14 in 
C-sharp Minor, Opus 27, No. 2, **Moon- 
light": No. 8 in € Minor, Opus 13 
*Pathétique" ; No. 23 in F Minor, Opus 
57, **Appassionata" 


Rudolf Serkin, pianist; Columbia MS- 
6481 (stereo) and M L-5881 

That ancient commercial custom of 
coupling a popular work on a record 
with a composition relatively un- 
known to, and undesired by, the 
customer has very largely gone out of 
existence, and good riddance to it. 
Here we have a record bringing to- 
gether no fewer than three prime 
Beethoven sonatas played by one of 
the day's most commanding pianists. 
Moreover, Serkin's performances are 
among his finest, from the even- 
paced and deliberate first movement 
of the Moonlight to the brilliant cli- 
max of the Appassionata. In quality, 
content, and playing time (just under 
one hour), this is a generous record. 


Mozart: Symphony No. 40 in G Minor, 
K. 550; Symphony No. 38 in D, K. 504, 
“Prague” 


Bruno Walter conducting Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Columbia MS-6494 
(stereo) 

Bruno Walter first recorded Mo- 
zarťľs G Minor thirty years ago, 
and it was one of the works he 
chose to play in what turned out 
to be the final series of recording 
sessions of his life. It might be an 
exaggeration to say that his concept 
of this music underwent no changes 
throughout his long life. But this 
last recording shows a basic warmth 
and affection for the music that 
never wavered. Perhaps this kind of 
Mozart seems romantic and old- 
fashioned according to today’s styles, 
but it breathes a deeply human 
spirit. One may be forgiven for 
saying that his G Minor symphony 
and the **Prague" symphony on the 
reverse seem lit by the sunset glow 
of Walter's last years. 


Vivaldi: Concerto for Flautino in C; 
Concerto for Cello in C Minor; Concerto 
for Principal Violin and Echo Violin in 
A; Concerto for Viola d'amore, Lute, 
and Muted Orchestra in D Minor 


Wolfgang Hofmann conducting Emil 


Seiler Chamber Orchestra, with Hans- 
Martin Linde, sopranino recorder; Klaus 
Storck, cello; Susanne Lautenbacher and 
Ernesto Mampaey, violins; Emil Seiler, 
viola d'amore; and Karl Scheit, lute; 
Archive ARC 73218 (stereo) and ARC 
3218 

If Deutsche Grammophon’s schol- 
arly Archive division were inclined 
to frivolous titles, it might have 
elected to call this record **The Va- 
riety of Vivaldi." There are few 
more delectable examples of the in- 
ventive and experimental genius of 
this eighteenth-century master. The 
bubbly Flautino Concerto — played 
here on a sopranino recorder that 
sounds like a lyrical piccolo — is par- 
ticularly delightful; and in the two- 
violin concerto in A, it is astonishing 
to hear how much charm Vivaldi 
could extract from the device of hav- 
ing one violin echo another from a 
distance — with stereo heightening 
its effectiveness more than two hun- 
dred years later. 


Come for to Sing 

Eric von Schmidl, Carolyn Hester, Jackie 
Washington, Jack Elliott, and Rolf 
Cahn, folk singers; Pathways of Sound 
POS-1033 (monaural) 

Grizzly bears, boll weevils, sailing 
ships, and railroad trains chase each 
other through the grooves of this 
amiable and well-varied record of 
American folk songs. With five 
singers alternating, the pace and 
mood undergo gentle changes as the 
program moves through twenty 
songs ranging from “John Henry" 
and “Rock Island Line" to “Hush 
Little Baby" and ‘‘Froggie Went 
Courting." All the performers have 
youth, skill, and enthusiasm, and 
the arrangements are restrained and 
tasteful without being dull. In a 
cast so uniformly excellent it is un- 
fair to single out individuals, but 
mention ought to be made of the 
purity with which Carolyn Hester 
sings **Go Tell Aunt Rhody” and of 
the gusto Jack Elliott brings to “The 
Car Song." Concurrent with the 
record, Houghton Mifflin has issued 
an attractively illustrated book also 
entitled Come for to Sing, which con- 
tains the words and music of the 
twenty songs. 


Sor: Twenty Studies for Guitar 

John Williams, guitarist; Westminster 
WST-17039 (stereo) and XWN-19039 
Fernando Sor lived from 1778 to 
1839 and wrote as enchantingly as 
anyone ever has for the guitar. 
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lwenty of his études, ranging 
duration from forty-eight seconds 
nearly five minutes, might seem 
add up to an unvaried diet, b 
Sor knew how to mix his tempc 
rhythms, moods, and sonorities. M 
Williams ‘is a twenty-two-year-o 
Australian who plays his instrume; 
with facility, feeling, and enjoymer 
Andrés Segovia has pronounced hi 
“a prince of the guitar," and he w 
meet no contradiction here. 


Shakespeare: Hamlet 3 
Directed by Howard Sackler, with Pa 
Scofield, Kena Walker, Diana Wynyar 
Ronald Culver, Charles Heslop, Edwa 
De Sousa, and others; Shakespeare R 
cording Society SRS 232 (stereo or moi 
aural): four records 

Paul Scofield’s Hamlet is clearly an 
crisply spoken, and underplaye 
rather than overacted in its emotioi 
On a stage it might seem aloof an 
abstract, but it has just the prope 
weight and intensity for a recordin; 
The rest of the cast is, for the mo 
part, similarly responsive to th 
microphone’s needs, although ther 
is an occasional excess of distractin 
crowd murmurings and difficult-tc 
understand whisperings. The pla 
is performed complete, in an autho) 
itative text by G. B. Harrison; b: 
it does seem the height of pedantr 
to have Hamlet say, “There ar 
more things in heaven and eartl 
Horatio, Than are dreamt of in ou 
philosophy," instead of the familia 
**your.? 


Sir Winston Churchill: First Honorar 
Citizen of the United States 

Bud Greenspan, producer; David Perr) 
narrator; Colpix PS 2000 (monaural) 
two records 

This album of Churchill speeches i 
marred by obtrusive backgroun: 
music and a sententious narration 
But the wartime oratory it present 
remains undimmed in its eloquenc 
and in its power to stir the listener 
Here is Churchill rallying his coun 
trymen to battle, heaping scorn oi 
Hitler and Mussolini, pledging ulti 
mate liberation to the captive na 
tions. Not the least moving of th 
speeches are several addressed to th 
French amid the disasters of 1940 
including an appeal in Churchilliai 
French: *'Frangais! C'est moi, Church 
ill, qui vous parle" The voices o 
Chamberlain, Hitler, and Roosevel 
are also occasionally heard, adding 
historical perspective to the album. 
But, oh, that endless music! 
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N THE year just past, American magazines, in- 
cluding professional and trade journals, sold more 
than 5 billion copies. This figure, the highest in 
the history of the industry, is evidence of a surpris- 
ing amount of reading at home as well as on the 
plane and in barbershops; it indicates that maga- 
zines can hold their own in competition with the 
overstocked racks of paperbacks (of which close to 
400 million were sold in 1963) and, what is more 
significant, that they are prospering despite the 
cutthroat competition with television for the ad- 
vertiser’s dollar. Television’s astronomical charges 
have had something to do with this: for instance, 
the four sponsors of the Judy Garland Show paid 
$56,000 a minute for their commercials. You can 
buy a lot of white paper for that amount. This 
year for the first time the total billing for advertis- 
ing in the national magazines will pass a billion 
dollars. 

The contents of our periodicals have a wider 
spectrum than ever before: they reflect our con- 
cerns as a world power, and in featuring the 
article rather than the short story or the serial, 
they respond to the conscientiousness with which 
many readers apply themselves. People work hard 
at their reading today, a good deal harder than 
they did in the 1920s and 1930s. Every profession, 
and almost every business, has its trade paper; 
they range from the Architectural Forum to the 
Bee World, from the American Journal of Psychiatry 
to the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. There are 
more than twenty-five hundred of these trade 
journals, and they are mandatory reading for 
those who wish to keep abreast. Our curiosity 
about science in all its phases has vastly increased 
the amount of material published for the special- 
ists, but we have nothing like enough scientifically 
trained writers to explain what the general reader 
wants to know. The cheapening of the four-color 
process has let us in for a good deal of nudity — 
enough to shock our Russian visitors when they 
come here on a cultural exchange — yet I notice 
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that a girlie magazine like Playboy began to have 
literary pretensions by its fifth year. Finally, the 
costs of manufacture have risen to a point where 
one needs three quarters of a million dollars to 
launch a new magazine or to resuscitate an old 
one, yet it can still be done, as witness the success 
of American Heritage under James Parton and the 
reanimation of the Scientific American by Gerard Piel. 

The magazine as we have developed it is a 
singularly American product, democratic in its 
taste, and read equally by men and women. In 
no other country are there such vast aggregations 
of readers served by papers as different as the 
National Geographic, the New Yorker, and Look. 
Britain favors the political weekly, yet its best 
regarded, the New Statesman, rarely reaches a 
circulation of sixty thousand. Novy Mir, the Atlan- 
tic Monthly of the Soviet Union, and a very ca- 
pacious literary production, printed at the state’s 
expense without a line of advertising, actually 
sells far fewer copies than the Atlantic or Harber’s. 
Time and Life have established a format which has 
been copied to a lesser extent on the Continent. 
But not in Germany, not in France, not in Russia, 
are there journals reaching the millions — four- 
teen million for the Reader’s Digest — such as ours 
do every month. 


THE DAZZLER 


For a period o! twenty-five years, from 1890 to 
1915, before movies and motors, radios and tele- 
vision, had fractured our time, the magazine had 
the whole field to itself. When the process of 
photoengraving made the halftone accessible and 
inexpensive, magazines took on a new look and 
became a national medium for advertising. By 
the 1890s the successful publications were printing 
more than one hundred and fifty pages of ad- 
vertisements in each issue at a price of $400 a 
page. Three great editors rode the crest of this 
wave: oldtimer Richard Watson Gilder of the 
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EITHER TWO-VOLUME SET WITH 
A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE HERITAGE CLUB 


ERE is the most important Trial Member- 


i i ship Offer in the 28-year history of the 
Club: Choose either set—FREE... 


WAR AND PEACE: In the Louise and Aylmer 
Maude translation, considered to be the most 
readable version in the English language. And 
to capture the dramatic impact of Tolstoy's 
immense canvas, we called upon the talents of 
two great artists. Fritz Eichenberg made a 
series of powerful pen drawings and these are 
complemented by full-color reproductions of 
the famous paintings by the 19th century 
Russian artist, Vassily Verestchagin. 


THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK: 
Illustrated with the historically significant 
water colors of Carl Bodmer, the first artist to 
do the West justice. In addition, this edition 
contains portrait studies by Charles Willson 
Peale and paintings by George Bird King. Both 
volumes are studded with reproductions from 
the explorers' notebooks of incidental maps 
and sketches of Indian artifacts. 


AND THE REASON for this exciting offer? We 
want to demonstrate dramatically the advan- 
tages of belonging to the only popular-priced 
book club that is dedicated to publishing fine, 
illustrated editions of the world’s great books. 


THE HERITAGE CLUB editions are custom- 
planned ... always individually designed, 
beautifully illustrated, carefully printed on 
permanent papers, and handsomely bound 
and boxed. And... because of the cooperative 
mature of the plan, a member of the Club 
NEVER pays more than $4.95 per volume (price 
includes ALL shipping charges). 


SIMPLY fill out and return the coupon. You 
will receive, for a ten-day inspection, your 
two-volume Bonus Set and the first member- 
ship selection: The Swiss Family Robinson, 
with two-color wood-engravings by the Eng- 
lish artist, David Gentleman. 

Then, if you decide to keep them and enjoy 
the benefits of this Trial Membership, a hand- 
some Heritage book will be sent to you each 
month for the next six months. 


THE SELECTIONS will be: Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac, translated by Louis Untermeyer, with 
water colors by the talented French artist, 
Pierre Brissaud; Plato’s The Trial and Death 
of Socrates, illustrated by the world-renowned 
Hans Erni; Darwin’s The Origin of Species, 
with finely detailed wood-engravings by Paul 
Landacre; Dickens’ Five Christmas Novels, 
with water colors by Reginald Birch; Stend- 
hal's The Red and the Black, with color litho- 
graphs by Rafaello Busoni; Dumas’ The Three 
Musketeers, with illustrations by Edy Legrand. 

OR... you may choose substitutions, also at 
$4.95 per volume, from some two dozen 
Heritage books-in-print listed in the Club’s 
Prospectus (mailed with your first shipment); 
titles such as Man and Superman, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, Kim... 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT. The coupon is your 
key to an exciting series of books. And it also 
represents an unusual opportunity for you to 
obtain a famous two-volume Heritage set — 
FREE. Please mail the coupon bromptly. 



































































































THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y, 


Please send me The Swiss Family 
Robinson, as my first selection, along 
with the two-volume Bonus Set I 
have indicated: 


[C] JOURNALS OF LEWIS & CLARK; OR 


C] WAR & PEACE 
(CHECK EITHER ONE) 











I understand that all three volumes 
will be shipped for only $4.95 and 
that you will also mail a copy of the 
Prospectus from which I may select 
the other six books in my Trial Mem- 
bership. It is my understanding that 
these books—to be shipped one each 
month—will also be billed at the spe- 
cial membership price of $4.95 each 
(price includes ALL shipping charges), 

I am in any way dissatisfied, I may 
return the above three books within 
ten days and my Trial Membership 
will be cancelled. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


Century, Walter Hines Page, the Southerner who 
edited the Atlantic and then founded the World’s 
Work, and S. S. McClure. Of the three, McClure 
was the most spectacular. 

Sam McClure had the quick ‘qualities of the 
Irish: he was inquisitive, irrepressible, a bundle of 
nerves out to conquer the world. A jack-of-all- 
trades while he was being schooled in Indiana, he 
worked his way through Knox College, fell in love 
with a professor’s daughter, and two months after 
graduation was making himself indispensable to 
Colonel Albert Pope, the leading manufacturer of 
bicycles. Sam taught beginners how to ride and 
in no time was editing his first publication, the 
Wheelman, at a salary of ten dollars a week. He 
was still in his mid-twenties when the Century bid 
him in, and with his bride, who had married him 
despite her father’s fierce opposition, he began his 
siege of New York. So far he is a hero out of 
Horatio Alger and, as Perer Lyon tells it in 
SUCCESS STORY: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF S. S. 
McCLURE (Scribner's, $7.50). an impulsive, power- 
ful dynamo. But McClure could never for long be 
an assistant to anyone: he had to run his own 
show; and when he came up with some quite 
unorthodox proposals — one major and nine 
minor ones — Century fired him. 

McClure's major proposal was that he should 
form a syndicate of the best American writers and 
sell the second serial rights of their short stories 
and novels to the newspapers, who. thanks to the 
new processing of wood pulp, had more and more 
columns to fill. McClure did not invent the 
syndicate; all he wanted was a corner on the mar- 
ket; and when in London he signed an agreement 
with the English syndicator William Tillotson, 
he believed that he had captured the exclusive 
rights on Ouida, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, 
and H. Rider Haggard; a newcomer with an odd 
name, Rudyard Kipling; and, that gem of great 
price, Robert Louis Stevenson. His job as he saw 
it was to exhort them for more as he peddled their 
offerings from paper to paper across the United 
States. His enterprise and his generous fees won 
the trust of Sarah Orne Jewett as well as of the 
more suspicious Kipling, but his bumptiousness 
put Stevenson off. Measured by columns filled, 
the syndicate was a huge success, but McClure 
kept gambling on the future to pay for the present, 
and year after year he wound up with debts which 
would have daunted a lesser man. His way out 
was to bring the material to a head in a magazine 
which would bear his own name, McClure’s. “I 
would rather edit a magazine," he told his wife, 
"than be President of the United States a hundred 
thousand times over.”’ 

McClure’s was a challenge to the more conserva- 
tive periodicals, and as is so often the case with 
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what is new, it had to skirt the edge of bankruptcy 
before it began to dazzle. McClure never lacked 
daring, and once again he began mortgaging the 
future to buy his presses and the bindery. Mean; 
time he was attracting to him a remarkable staff: 
Viola Roseboro, the best manuscript reader of 
her time; and after her, two inseparables, Ida M. 
Tarbell and Willa Cather. By the spring of 1899 
these were his chief contributors: William Allen 
White, Ray Stannard Baker. Frank Norris. and 
Booth Tarkington; Stephen Crane and Hamlin 
Garland; Lincoln Steffens, Theodore Dreiser. O. 
Henry, and Jack London. Then, following the 
assassination of McKinley, came the big oppor- 
tunity. When the new President, Teddy Roose- 
velt, began to wage war on the big trusts and the 
buccaneers, McClure’s sent out its bloodhounds: 
Ida Tarbell began her investigation of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company; Lincoln Steffens wrote his 
series on The Shame of the Cities, case studies of 
corruption in city hall; Ray Stannard Baker began 
his study of the railroad magnates and of the trade 
union excesses in Chicago, New York, and San 
Francisco. Readers might be shocked and angry 
and incredulous, but they continued to read, and 
the circulation went up over the 400,000 mark. 

McClure and his wife both squirreled their let- 
ters and clippings, and from a mass of papers Mr. 
Lyon has documented his fascinating book. He 
writes as a partisan, and this leads him to some 
excessive statements. The palace revolution of 
1906, which lost McClure the services of his best 
people, including the long-suffering John Phillips, 
was not an evil conspiracy but an honest reaction 
against a man who was showing manic symptoms 
and who could no longer be worked with. Nor 
was he “‘the greatest? of American editors. His 
letters, of which far too many are quoted, are 
without a trace of style; I doubt if he knew a 
good poem when he saw one, and his taste in 
fiction was certainly questionable. Primarily he 
was an idea man with, as Edward S. Martin puts 
it, his hand **on the crank that turns the world 
upside down." He drove himself as mercilessly 
as he drove others, and by 1914 he had lost his 
grip; but in the era of muckraking he was tops. 


THE HISTORY AND MAGIC OF THE DANCE 


THE BOOK OF THE DANCE (Golden Press, $14.95), 
with illustrations by N. M. Bodecker and photo- 
graphs and colorplates of surprising beauty, is a 
work of exposition to which AGNES DE MILLE 
has devoted years. The opening section of text, 
on Ritual and Social Dance, is the least prepos- 
sessing, partly because it seems addressed to a very 
elementary audience and partly because the stac- 
cato paragraphs lack the warmth and judgment 
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housands of families across America are 

now getting more information and more 
reading pleasure from this entirely new 
kind of national weekly news publication. 

The National Observer is not a daily 
newspaper. It's not a magazine. It's a 
national news weekly in newspaper format 
— with the perspective of a weekly maga- 
zine, the speed of publication and solid 
reading-enjoyment of a topnotch newspa- 
per, plus many unique qualities that are 
all its own. 

What's so different about The Observer? 
Among other things, readers write in to 
say that somehow we tell them so many 
interesting, important, helpful things they 
woudn't otherwise know. For instance. 

Which musical instruments are best for 
the child with a “not-quite-perfect” ear for 
music. 

How “the high cost of dying" is being 
reduced by about $175 in the country's 
largest cemetery system. 

Which Iron Curtain country is known as 
"The America of Eastern Europe" by its 
own inhabitants. 

How a year-old organization conceived 
as a joke has snowballed into a nationwide 
group dedicated to improving “obnoxious” 
TV commercials. 

What goes on at the annual meeting of 
The Society of Connoisseurs in Murder. 

Why the world's best amateur tennis 
player says there's “no such thing as ama- 
teur tennis players" nowadays. 

How an American fighting in Vietnam 
feels, as told through the diary of a Marine 
combat officer. 

Where a lost Nazi treasure worth mil- 
lions is believed to be buried. 


How the National Council of Churches 
is experimenting with a new kind of mis- 
sionary work, in “the fun capital of the 
world." 

Why the Russians have a perennial farm 
problem. 

How hospitals are using a 167-year old 
medical practice to relieve overcrowding. 

Here at last is a national news weekly 
in newspaper form that fills the gaps in 
your picture of the world panorama calmly 
yet vividly, quickly yet thoroughly—without 
bias, sensationalism, or scare headlines. 

You get more out of The National 
Observer because we put more into it— 
in 18 to 32 crisp-white full-size newspaper 
pages. And because newspapers can be 
"made up" faster than magazines, last- 
minute stories can be included only hours 
before the paper comes off the press. 


MANY ENJOYABLE FEATURES 


Each week, too, The Observer brings you 

more than a dozen special features such as: 

e “The Week in Washington." 

e "How's Business?" 

A regular column for bridge enthusiasts. 

A challenging weekly puzzle for cross- 

word fans. 

* A weekly news quiz to keep you and your 
family on your toes. 

More than 50 photographs a week open 
windows not only on the people, places 
and events in the headlines but also such 
amusing sidelights as a 5-year-old boy wash- 
ing his St. Bernard dog in the bathtub. 

Even though we have been gratified by 
public enthusiasm for The National 
Observer in its first two years of publica- 
tion, we are convinced that there are many 





more thousands who would enjoy it if they 
tried it. So we have decided to offer, as an 
experiment, a trial subscription at barely 
more than half price. You get 25 weekly 
issues for only $2.67—less than 11€ a copy— 
instead of the $4.80 they would normally 
cost you at the regular subscription rate. 

This will give us the chance to prove the 
value of The Observer to an even wider 
audience. And it will give you, for 25 weeks, 
a whole new insight into politics, science, 
education, business, the arts, sports, travel, 
home and family guidance, for just over 
a dime a week. 


SEND NO MONEY 


You needn't send any money now to 
accept this 2nd Anniversary Offer. Just 
clip, fill out, and mail the coupon to: The 
National Observer, 1015 14th St. N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER pept.AD815 
1015 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 


Please send me The National Observer for 
the next 25 weeks and bill me at the special 
Second Anniversary rate of $2.67 — just about 
HALF the regular subscription price. (Note: 
This offer for new subscribers only.) 


Name 
( Please Print) 


Address 


Ced a DUBBI EE 
(Piease include Zone or Zip volts No. if known) 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED: If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with the first two issues, sim- 
ply write ‘‘Cancel’’ across the bill and return 
it without paying or owing anything. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


characteristic of de Mille’s best prose. It would 
be a pity if this turned readers away, for in the 
second section the pages come alive, the school- 
mistress who has been using her pointer disap- 
pears, and suddenly we are caught up in the 
spirit, the rivalry, and the beauty of the dance 
world. How well she brings out the glory of 
Taglioni, Pavlova, and Martha Graham; how 
vividly she depicts the style with which each 
nation accentuates its ballet, the rivalry within 
Russia which still goes on between the Leningrad 
and Moscow schools, the faithful continuity with 
which the Danes have preserved the traditions of 
August Bournonville, and the decadence in Paris 
and for so long in our own Metropolitan Opera 
House. Miss de Mille is at her best in her appre- 
ciation of her peers; her tributes to Balanchine, to 
Antony Tudor, Marie Rambert, and Jerome Rob- 
bins add a new dimension to theatrical criticism. 


THE SHORT STORY 


It has been a long time since I enjoyed a collec- 
tion of short stories as much as THE HAT ON THE 
BED, the twenty-four new stories by Joan O'HARA 
(Random House, $5.95). The best of these to my 
taste are the very short ones: “The Man on the 
Tractor," “The Public Dorothy," ‘The Window- 
pane Check," ‘The Flatted Saxophone," narra- 
tives which project us into the lives of middle-aged 
couples and which tell us so much about them by 
the sheer power of suggestion. Unencumbered 
with detail, casual yet revealing in the dialogue, 
these pieces are written with a swift grasp of real- 
ity. And for those who remember Butterfield 8, 
there is an exceptionally long story, ''Ninety 
Minutes Away," which shows that Mr. O'Hara 
has lost none of his authority in the offcolor world 
too. 

THE CINCINNATI KID, by a new writer, RICHARD 
Jessup (Little, Brown, $3.95), is the story, not 
quite long enough to be a novel, oi a professional 
gambler. The Kid, who is twenty-six when we 
first see him, had been playing stud poker all day 
and all night for years; his reputation for coolness 
and the bluff had grown as he worked his way 
up through the cheap stuff; and now, despite 
warnings, he hankers for a shot at Lancey Hodges, 
The Man who rules the stud-poker circuit from 
Vegas to Miami. In the buildup before they meet 
we follow The Kid's courting in the Ozarks and 
come to understand the fever in his blood which 
makes him an alien in the family circle. We 
watch his extraordinary preparations for the big 
game — it will probably consume forty-eight 
hours — at the Dorset Hotel, and what follows is 
the most exciting, plausible account of table stakes 
I have ever sat in on. 
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Reader's Choice 


By WILLIAM BARRETT 





In the new installment of his mammoth novel, 
A DANCE TO THE MUSIC OF TIME: SECOND MOVEMENT 
(Little, Brown, $5.95), ANTHONY POWELL is as 
brilliantly funny as ever; but as his large historical 
panorama unfolds, his comedy becomes increas- 
ingly sad and somber. Perhaps this is as it must 
be when a novelist confronts the sheer passage of 
time. Mr. Powell has chosen to model himself on 
Proust and write a novel, or series of interlocking 
novels, in which the real protagonist is time it- 
self. But time itself is not a funny subject, since it 
consumes us along with the follies that make us 
laughable. Mr. Powell’s wit is, as always, light, 
dry, precise; but his comedy, like Proust’s, is now 
the comedy of Heartbreak House. 

Moreover, the period in which his novel so far 
is mainly centered, the 1930s, was hardly a pleas- 
ant and engaging decade. In England the tone 
was principally one of political and moral drift. It 
was a time when an English king abdicated, as if 
acquiescing in the disappearance of royal virtues. 
Café society had taken over the aristocracy and 
even royalty itself. The circles of sleazy aristo- 
crats that Mr. Powell brings before us render 
perfectly the flaccid atmosphere surrounding the 
abdication. As the story moves on there are echoes 
of the Spanish Civil War and the Munich Crisis 
in the background; and, finally, at the close of the 
present installment the Second World War has 
broken out, though its shadow really impended 
over the whole decade. 

Mr. Powell moves his narrative freely forward 
and backward in time. As events sweep Nick 
Jenkins, the narrator-hero, along toward the war, 
we are returned to a scene from Nick’s boyhood. 
The Jenkins family are having dinner at their 
country place when a maid comes in with news 
about **that Bosnian business." It is the beginning 
of the First World War. That scene, Nick reflects 
now, was the end of boyhood, just as the outbreak 
of the second war marks the finish of another stage 
in his life. His growth into manhood has been 
framed between the two events. 

We meet many new characters in the present 
book, but to our delight the old ones keep turning 
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John T. Pirie, Jr. 
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These far-sighted executives and hundreds of others have opened their doors to the life- 
saving programs of the American Cancer Society. Here are their reasons: 
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One out of four Americans...be they on the board of directors or on the assembly line 
... Will be stricken by cancer, at present estimates. 
Last year, cancer cost American business and industry... 


25,000 lives lost in the most experienced 
age group of employees: 45-54 


300,000 workers off the job 
$200,000,000 in lost man-hours 


These are some of the reasons why it is good business to fight cancer. You can fight it 
with a free cancer education program for your employees, that pays off in lives saved. 


Link your company with the hundreds of others who think of cancer in terms of their 
employees. The American Cancer Society Unit in your community is ready to help you. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


This space contributed by the publisher as a public service. 





( Advertisement) 


If there is anything more common 
than the common cold (now “vi- 
rus”), it is the remark that sociolo- 
gists should learn to eschew jargon. 
The comment is often made by liter- 
ary men, whose jargon includes 
some of the least chewable in the 
language. 

My own surly remarks are 
prompted by a common virus, and 
the fact that I have been reading 
David Riesman’s latest, Abundance 
For What? There are a number of 
reasons why Riesman’s writings are 
important, none of which I am 
equipped to tackle here in three or 
four paragraphs. But the reason I 
read him is that his writing is enjoy- 
able, even fun. (This, as his col- 
leagues might say, is because I share 
a “fun-morality.” ) 

The new volume confines itself, 
more or less, to possible answers to 
the question posed by the title: now 
that we are affluent, what next? But 
a less confining title or a less con- 
fined author is hard to imagine. 
Riesman and his collaborators look 
into national purpose, the cold war, 
automobiles, leisure (including a 
wonderful study of party-going as a 
form of social action), the nature of 
work, the education of women, and 
social science itself. 

This is a book chock full of 
thoughts — stimulating, arguable, 
hat-knocking-off thoughts, so seem- 
ingly impertinent and impolite that 
only after reflection does one realize 
how pertinent and ultimately polite 
(to society) they really are. The 
author combines the mind of a 
scholar, an explorer’s sense of ad- 
venture, and the risk-taking of a 
good journalist. 


AL. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Abundance For What? And Other 
Essays ($6.50) by David Riesman 
is published by Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. Copies 
may be obtained from your local 
bookseller or from any of the 32 
Doubleday Book Shops, one of 
which is located at 1411 Commerce 
St., Dallas 1, Texas. 





up in the most unexpected places 
to establish the pattern of Nick’s 
life. The egregious Widmerpool, one 
of Mr. Powell's most obnoxious but 
fascinating creations, is still much 
in evidence. He and the eccentric 
industrialist Sir Magnus Donners 
typify the crass commercialism that 
has shouldered aside the older vir- 
tues Nick knew as a boy. Symboli- 
cally enough, when the news of the 
war arrives, Sir Magnus is enter- 
taining at his country castle and 
photographing his guests in the atti- 
tudes of the seven deadly sins. 

Mr. Powell has announced twelve 
novels in this series, of which we now 
have six. His story thus stands ex- 
actly at the halfway mark, and the 
pattern that emerges so far is one of 
breakdown and transition. Will the 
years of the war bring regeneration? 
It is hard to foresee what the future 
design of this novel will be. Yet with 
only half of it now completed, there 
can be no doubt of the magnificence 
of Mr. Powell’s achievement; for its 
elegance of style, its combined hu- 
mor and depth, A Dance to the Music 
of Time places its author among the 
very best British novelists now 
writing. 


NEW ENGLAND GOTHIG 


In THE WAPSHOT SCANDAL (Harper 
& Row, $4.95), as in his earlier novel 
about the Wapshot clan, JOHN 
CHEEVER is dealing with a theme 
almost pre-empted by the late J. P. 
Marquand: the submergence of an 
older and calmer New England 
under the troubled waves of mo- 
dernity. The treatment of this sub- 
ject, however, is totally dissimilar in 
the two writers. Whereas Mar- 
quand remained the social novelist, 
factual and observant, never desert- 
ing the strict forms of realistic fiction, 
Mr. Cheever is a visionary whose 
imagination is continually pushed 
beyond realism into the fantastic and 
grotesque. ‘The decline of an old 
New England family becomes for 
him a manifestation of some secret 
and universal evil that haunts hu- 
man life. 

The Wapshots had settled in the 
little village of St. Botolphs in the 
seventeenth century. Two hundred 
years later they are still local gentry, 
but their lives are in disarray. The 
story opens on a snowy Christmas 
Eve, with a sweeping view of the 
town, its people, and their troubles 
—a panorama of tawdry evils at 
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which Mr. Cheever excels. Dr. Ap- 
plegate, the local minister, has lost 
his faith and become a drunkard; 
but in the process he has acquired a 
strange sixth sense regarding the 
secret lives of his parishioners. Now, 
as he administers the sacrament the 
hidden faults and sins of his com- 
municants pass before his mind’s 
eye. It is a kind of orchestral prel- 
ude to what is to follow. 

When the story closes on another 
Christmas Eve, all the Wapshots 
have had their painful or tragic mis- 
adventures. Coverley, who works on 
an atomic project, cannot communi- 
cate with his petulant and silly wife, 
Betsey. Melissa has fled to Europe, a 
middle-aged woman giving herself 
to gigolos. Cousin Honora has fallen 
afoul of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice. The carols of Christmas Eve 
ring out upon Moses Wapshot, drunk 
in the local hotel, as he romances the 
town widow. And Mr. Cheever, 
like wandering Ishmael, delivers 
himself of a furious epilogue to dis- 
miss forever all these ghosts as he 
prepares to sail for the sunnier cli- 
mate of Naples. 

Though he is a wonderfully gifted 
writer, Mr. Cheever’s vision of evil 
is too immense to find its adequate 
embodiment in the Wapshots. Only 
Melissa, torn between compassion 
and the need for love, driven by 
guilt to commit the sins that make 
her even more guilty, is a suitably 
tragic figure; the other Wapshots 
seem merely odd. Uneven as it is, 
however, this is an extraordinary 
and powerful book; and as a novelist 
of the tormented New England con- 
science, Mr. Cheever is the nearest 
thing we have to a latter-day Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 


SEARCH FOR SHAKESPEARE 


“Others abide our question. 
Thou art free," Matthew Arnold 
said of Shakespeare. He was wrong, 
of course; no other poet in history 
has been left less free from question- 
ing by hairsplitting critics and wild- 
eyed theorists. On the eve of the 
quatercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
birth it is good to have two books — 
A. L. RowsE'S WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE (Harper & Row, $7.95) and 
PETER QUENNELL’S SHAKESPEARE 
(World, $6.95) — that bring sense 
and sobriety to the questions of 
Shakespeare's life that in the past 
have been kicked around so freely 
by crotchety theorists. Though very 
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different in tone, both books are 
lively and vivid reading and leave 
no doubt at all of the existence of 
a historical Shakespeare. 

Mr. Rowse, an Oxford historian, 
makes the more ambitious claim to 
If we apply 
correct historical methods, he tells 
us oVer and over again, the mys- 
teries supposed to surround Shake- 
speare and his life disappear. Mr. 
Rowse also insists that he is offering 
us — and for the first time among 
all interpreters — the complete solu- 
tion to the so-called mystery of the 
sonnets. The young man to whom 
they were addressed was indeed the 
Earl of Southampton, the poet’s 
patron; we now know everything we 
need to know about these poems 
except the name of Shakespeare’s 
mistress, the *dark lady of the Son- 
nets." What is most valuable in this 
book is the detail and concreteness 
with which Shakespeare's career is 
set against the background of Eliza- 
bethan England. William Shake- 
speare emerges not as a mysterious 
ghost but as the solid citizen of 
Stratford and London, very much 
immersed in the affairs of his 
time. 

Mr. Rowse's style, vigorous and 
blunt, is calculated to sweep all 
doubt before it. Certainly, those 
older fantasies that Shakespeare's 
plays were written by Bacon or 
Marlowe or the Earl of Southamp- 
ton himself are exploded once and 
for all. Yet one wonders whether 
Mr. Rowse may be a little too op- 
timistic in thinking that all the 
Shakespearean mystery has been 
dissipated. At times he seems to 
assume too readily that passages in 
the plays must correspond directly 
with incidents in the dramatist's 
life. “Shakespeare,” he remarks, 
"could not write a play without 
some revealing, and endearing, 
glimpses of himself." Perhaps; but 
is such an assumption perfectly in 
line with Mr. Rowse's insistence on 
"sound historical method"? And 
when we try to reconstruct Shake- 
speare from his plays, do we not find 
his personality too amorphous and 
protean to be clearly grasped? 

In Mr. Quennell’s suave and 
polished biography these questions 
come more strikingly to the fore. In 
attempting to present a finished bi- 
ographical portrait, as he has done 
with later figures like Byron and 
Ruskin, Mr. Quennell only makes it 
very clear that compared to the 


nineteenth century the Elizabethan 
is a far less documented age. True, 
we have considerable documenta- 
tion of Shakespeare's career; more 
of his early life, in fact, than we have 
of Ben Jonson's. Nevertheless, poets 
like Jonson and Marlowe emerge 
from their writings with a much 
more definite *'personality." The 
mystery of Shakespeare would seem 
to lie in the very quality of his 
genius, which was so wide and vari- 
ous that we cannot reconstruct the 
man from his writings. Certainly, an 
intimate biography, a psychological 
portrait in depth in the modern 
sense, cannot now, and probably 
never will, be written of him. 


ARTIST AT LIFE 


The late Bernard Berenson was a 
legendary figure, not merely for his 
fabulous worldly success — first, as 
leading art critic of his time; second, 
as an expert who amassed a fortune 
by authenticating pictures — but 
also for that uncanny blending of 
fortune and art that the ancient 
Greeks found indispensable to the 
good life. His achievements as an 
art critic were due solely to his own 
talents; it was good luck, however, 
that he should have made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Jack Gardner of 
Boston, and that by putting his 
knowledge at her service in building 
a collection he was able to become 
financially independent. Even more 
fortunate, economically, was his later 
association with the flamboyant deal- 
er Joseph Duveen, which made 
Berenson rich enough to form his 
own collection and to purchase and 
adorn one of the most beautiful 
villas in Italy. And behind the 
strokes of luck and talent, the man 
himself always sat securely in con- 
trol of his own life, shaping it from 
within and without like a polished 
work of art. 

SUNSET AND TWILIGHT: FROM THE 
DIARIES OF 1947-1958 (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $8.75) and THE 
SELECTED LETTERS OF BERNARD 
BERENSON, edited by Arthur K. 
McComb (Houghton Mifflin, $5.00), 
provide a close and inspiring view 
of this amazing man. Mr. McComb 
is undoubtedly right when he says 
that the letters are not interesting 
"as literature." Berenson did not 
write them for that purpose. Their 
interest — and even more so, that 
of the diaries — is as a memorial to 
a man who went on carefully tend- 
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A leading British scientist 
conjures up a vision of a much 
braver world than was ever 


imagined by the Huxleys and the 
Orwells. A world that will 
not be destroyed by nuclear or 
population explosions — or 
lethal doses of leisure! 


DENNIS GABOR'S 


controversial 


INVENTING 
THE FUTURE 


$4.95 


On May 9, 1859, firmly 
grasping his carpetbag 
and umbrella 


HORACE GREELEY 


set off on a cross country jaunt 
that became one of the most famous 
in American journalism. 


AN OVERLAND 
JOURNEY 


is Greeley’s pungent, brilliant account 
of that trip, edited, and with notes 
and an introduction, by 
CHARLES T. DUNCAN 
$5.95 


A dazzling and unorthodox narrative 
of the lives and ideas of the great 
dissenters (from Amenhotep IV to 
Einstein) under whose “heresies” 

we now live! 


HEROES AND 
HERETICS 


By BARROWS DUNHAM 


Author of Man Against Myth 
$6.95 


Now at better bookstores 


ALFRED - A- KNOPF 





Recognized the world over as 
the most valuable short history 
of the First World War 


B. H. Liddell Hart 





Regarded by both professionals 
and laymen as the best history of 
World War l, Liddell Hart's book 
takes one of the greatest conflicts 
in history and presents it in all its 
phases: military, diplomatic, po- 
litical and social. 
Twenty-five maps. $6.50 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





The outset of 
an exciting career 
in poetry 





Lynne 
Fawner 


Wedding Night 
of a Nun 


The first volume of poetry by 
a young woman whose 
poems, a number of which 
have appeared in The 
Atlantic, combine the 
primitive intensity of youth 
with the discordant music 
of maturity. $3.75 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN 


ing the exquisite garden of his life 
to the very end. Though his physical 
energy declined with old age, his 
intellectual curiosity, sheer gusto for 
life, and his passionate love of 
beauty remained undimmed. ‘The 
stream of visitors, from all nations 
and walks of life, to his villa, I Tatti, 
went on unceasingly, and Berenson, 
even past his ninetieth year, never 
ceased to enjoy it. 

His wit remained sharp but not 
malicious, and his view of mankind 
candid but not cynical. He ac- 
knowledged his own selfishness, but 
found this to be characteristic of peo- 
ple generally. Without illusions, he 
had a sense of his own rank that was 
neither inflated nor overmodest. 
Though he felt physical discom- 
fort, the world was still entrancing 
and wonderful to him, and he would 
go on from birthday to birthday if 
he could. “I wanted to become and 
be a work of art myself,’ he re- 
marked, and had he accomplished 
nothing else, an old age so rich and 
calm would be accounted human 
artistry enough. 

Toward the end, this exiled aes- 
thete felt the tug of two different 
homelands. The first was the home- 
less homeland of his Jewish ances- 
tors; their long life in the ghetto 
that, he came more and more to be- 
lieve, had left indelible marks on his 
own spirit. He began to feel a great- 
er sense of kinship with Jewish visi- 
tors, as if he were at last returned 
among his own. The other home- 
land was the United States, which 
he had left in 1882, and for whose 
rush and bustle he repeatedly pro- 
fessed disdain. Whatever his stric- 
tures against this country, however, 
he had also insisted that two of the 
most profound influences on his life 
were Harvard and William James. 
To repay this debt he wrote to Har- 
vard indicating his wish to bequeath 
I Tatti and its collection as a place 
of study after his death. As the days 
went by and no answer to his offer 
was received, he became almost un- 
bearably anxious. At last, a tele- 
gram of acceptance from the trustees 
arrived, and Berenson, in relief, de- 
clared that if it had been a refusal, 
“my bowels would have burst, my 
chest been unable to breathe, my 
face flushed, my head too heavy not 
to droop on my shoulders." So con- 
vulsively passionate an attachment 
to his old college is surprising in so 
cool an aesthete. It seems even 
more of a surprise that Harvard 
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should have hesitated even for a 
minute before so incomparable a 
gift. 


ASIA IN TURMOIL 


In our recurrent nightmares wee —™ 


tend always to see the war of the fu- 
ture as that ultimate affair of rockets 
and big bombs. The balance of 
terror, however, may postpone the 
nuclear holocaust indefinitely, mean- 
while leaving us not real peace but 
the long and abrasive struggle of 
local wars dragging on year in and 
year out until some final and stable 
order descends upon the world. 
What is now going on in Vietnam 
may thus turn out to be the model 
of the war of the future. VIETNAM 
DIARY by Ricuanp TREGASKIS (Holt, 
$5.95) gives us our best firsthand 
account of this new kind of warfare 
into which Americans have been 
dragged by their position in world 
affairs. 

Mr. Tregaskis is a war reporter 
who does not play it safe. His first 
book, Guadalcanal Diary, was a terri- 
fying account of the hand-to-hand 
fighting of the Marines with whom 
he went into action during the Sec- 
ond World War. ‘The present book 
is hardly so exciting, though he has 
followed the same pattern of expos- 
ing life and limb by accompanying 
our forces into missions where sol- 
diers have actually been killed. A 
galling and inconclusive war does 
not provide many occasions for dash- 
ing and spectacular narrative. Mr. 
lregaskis does not cut or edit, and 
much of this diary is tedious, just as 
the touch-and-go skirmishes of the 
war itself are indecisive and fluctu- 
ating. A war of attrition is not set- 
tled by any gallant charge of the six 
hundred. But the value of this book 
is that it does convey a sense of the 
grim and dedicated devotion of the 
American soldiers, who feel that 
what they are doing is worthwhile, 
however remote this struggle may 
seem to the folks back home. 

Mr. Tregaskis left Vietnam before 
the successful coup against the Diem 
government. Though he had plenty 
of reservations about the Diems, he 
felt that their regime, with all its 
faults, was worth defending against 
the Communists. It is not a thrilling 
or exalted role to have to support 
the lesser evil; yet in this period of 
protracted brush-fire wars we may 
continually be called upon to prop 
up governments that are not alto- 


gether, or even very much, to our 
liking. 

Much livelier and funnier re- 
portage from Southeast Asia, though 
its final message is equally somber, is 
WILLIAM STEVENSON’S BIRDS’ NESTS 
IN THEIR BEARDS (Houghton Mifflin, 

"*$4.50). A Canadian correspondent 
in the Orient, Mr. Stevenson stum- 
bled into the melee of Indonesian 
politics and rebellion in the most 
unlikely way. He happened to read 
in a Hong Kong newspaper an 
advertisement of birds’ nests for sale 
in Borneo. (The Chinese Commu- 
nist government has cut off the sale 
of birds’ nests from the continent, so 
that fanciers of this delicacy in the 
East have to go elsewhere to satisfy 
their appetite.) Mr. Stevenson 
thought the expedition for birds’ 
nests might make an amusing human- 
interest. story, and he promptly 
hopped a plane for Borneo. He 
found the birds’ nests (they are 
taken from immense caves, and 
some of them sell at five hundred 
dollars apiece) and a good deal 
more; before his junket was over he 
had met a number of colorful and 
amazing Asians and he himself had 
become involved with the rebellion 
against Sukarno. 

The degree of Communist pene- 
tration of Southeast Asia is a fright- 
ening thing to read about. Indo- 
nesia now has the largest Communist 
Party in the world outside of Russia 
and China. President Sukarno, as 
Mr. Stevenson depicts him, is a bril- 
liant but unscrupulous demagogue 
and no real friend of the West. The 
Indonesians, who have suffered un- 
der colonial rule for centuries, tend 
to equate the West with colonial- 
ism, though this does not seem to 
deter them from wanting to engage 
in new imperialistic adventures of 
their own in relation to Borneo and 
Malaysia. Mr. Stevenson thinks it 
was a mistake on the part of Britain 
and the United States not to have 
given greater support to the rebel- 
lion against Sukarno, which with a 
little outside aid might have been 
successful. 


WARMTH AT THE PUB 


In this winter overcast by a Presi- 
dent’s death we are grateful for any 
notes of cheer we can come by, and 
perhaps it is appropriate, under the 
circumstances, that some should 
come from the Irish themselves. 
BRENDAN BEHAN’S HOLD YOUR HOUR 


AND HAVE ANOTHER (Little, Brown, 


$4.75), with pleasant drawings by. 


his wife, Beatrice, is a modest and 
unassuming book, but the man is 
such a natural writer, and the words 
roll so easily from his tongue, that 
even when he talks about trivia he is 
captivating. 

These sketches, written for the 
Irish Press, resemble some items in the 
New Yorker’s “Talk of the Town" if 
the locale is switched from Third 
Avenue to a Dublin pub, where the 
talk is much more fanciful. One 
customer is described as having ‘‘a 
face like a plateful of mortal sins." 
The regulars include Crippen, a 
bookmaker's runner and former as- 
pirant to the literary life, who recites 
one of his poems with the deathless 
line, ‘There is a madness in my mad- 
ness" — as indeed there is. Mrs. 
Brennan, who murders the Queen's 
English, is the appreciative listener, 
finding *cheenis" (genius) in almost 
everyone. An even older character, 
Maria Concepta, with a face wrin- 
kled enough to hold a bucket of rain, 
though it is usually stained with 
snuff, still fancies herself a singer. 
Her voice sounds like a cinder under 
a gate, but she can never forget that 


she was once the leading soprano in a | 


brass foundry. The author listens 
avidly and occasionally throws in a 
word of his own to keep the pot 
boiling. 

Mr. Behan may be a patriot, but 
he knows how to kid his country- 
men. One sketch, ‘‘Here’s How His- 
tory is Written," pokes fun at the 
wild Irish imagination. Some dog- 
gerel is recited in the pub: “‘Is that 
by Yeets?" the barkeep asks. ‘‘No,”’ 
Mr. Behan snaps, out of the side of 
his mouth, “‘it’s by Evelyn Waugh." 
The name of the British novelist is 
heard as ‘‘Eveleen Warr,” obviously 
a woman, and in no time at all a 
legend for the lady has been created. 
She was a member of the Belcuddy 
Battalion during the Irish rebellion, 
a poetess of her country’s struggles. 
Not only that, every man jack at the 
bar can now swear that he knew her 
and has stories to prove it. 

From his snug corner, looking out 
at the inclement weather, Mr. Behan 
is thankful for his blessings. He has 
kept the harsher realities out of this 
book; the only hardship he does 
mention is the occasional snow or 
sleet that made it tough going to get 
from his home to the pub. It is good 
to come in out of this hard and bitter 
winter to sit with him. 
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THE BREAKING 
OF THE DAY 


VOLUME 60 IN THE 
YALE SERIES oF YOUNGER POETS 


BY PETER DAVISON 


Executive editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly Press 
In his Foreword Dudley Fitts 
sums up the effect of Peter 
Davison’s verse: “One is im- 
pressed by the range and depth 
of these poems, and by the gen- 
erous human candor that speaks 
in them... Encounter and 
struggle are figured here not only 
in the great perplexities of reli- 
gion, of race, of love: they are 
constantly recurring as varia- 
tions, seriously parodic, to cast 
new light and shadow upon the 
contours of the main design. In 
nearly all of these poems there is 
an encounter, a question, more 
often implied than stated; and 
there is an ambiguous answer.” 
Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.25 


available through 
your bookstore or 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven and London LIE] 











Pamela 
Frankau 


has written an 
irresistible novel 
about a raffish 
impresario of an 
unsuccessful 
theatrical troupe, 
and his bewitching 


family. «cu = 


ae ige 
TOURO, 
SUPPER 


By PAMELA FRANKAU, 
author of The Willow Cabin, 
To the Moment of Triumph, 
and A Wreath for the Enemy 
$4.95, now at your bookstore 
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But... Would CHRIST 
Call You A Christian? 


There is an amazing difference of 
opinion today as to what constitutes 
a real Christian. 


One man regards himself as a good 
Christian because he applies the Gold- 
en Rule to everyday living. Another 
professes to be a follower of Christ 
even though he believes only part of 
the Savior’s teaching. And some who 
call themselves Christian even go so 
far as to reject His divinity. 


Too many people, unfortunately, 
are setting up their own standards of 
Christian character and Christian liv- 
ing... forgetting that Christ Himself 
set these standards for us. 


The result is that many sincere peo- 
ple are confused... and are deceiving 
themselves with a minimum, or “so- 
so” kind of Christian living. 


The Catholic Church teaches that 
the mere belief in Christ is not 
enough. For if it were, why did Christ 
take the trouble to show us by precept 
and example how we should live? Nor 
can we regard His teachings as just a 
social doctrine...subject to our in- 
dividual 
made it so plain that our very salva- 
tion depends on living as He pre- 


amendments...when He 


scribes, not as we choose. 


If you want to find out how good 
a Christian you really are, read — and 
read again and again — Christ's Ser- 
mon on the Mount. And if you read 
only the introduction . . . including the 
Beatitudes...you should realize how 
far short of Christ's standards are the 
standards which men set for them- 
selves. 


Perhaps you may feel that the ideals 
voiced by the Savior nearly 2,000 years 
ago cannot be applied in our modern 
times. And possibly you will not 
understand the practical meaning of 
Christ's references to "the meek" or 
"the poor in spirit" or "they who hun- 
ger and thirst for justice." In that case, 
we are happy to help you — without 
cost or obligation. 


We shall be glad to send you free 
on your request, an interesting pam- 
phlet explaining the meaning of the 
words Christ used in the beginning of 
the Sermon on the Mount... and how 
you can apply them to achieve a fuller, 
richer Christian life. It will be mailed 
promptly on your request, and nobody 
will call on you. Write today for your 
free copy. Ask for Pamphlet No.B-29. 


------ FREE -—Ma// Coupon Today/-—-————4 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 


Name 
Address 
City 


SUPREME 


RELIGIOUS 


"But... Would Christ Call You A Christian?” 











COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
3473 SOUTH GRAND, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63118 
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State 
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POTPOURRI 


By PHOEBE ADAMS 


In G.B.S. AND THE LUNATIC (Athe- 977 


neum, $6.95) LAWRENCE LANGNER 
describes his dealings with Bernard 
Shaw in the course of the Theatre 
Guild's production of Shaw's plays. 
The mere list of these plays is aston- 
ishing; the Guild did all the best 
ones and a number of others that 
have never received any great regard 
from either critics or public. Some 
of the productions were highly suc- 
cessful; others were flat failures. Ac- 
cording to Langner, the Guild never 
made a nickel of profit on either 
type, although Shaw, who was a 
canny and stubborn businessman, 
infallibly did. Shaw also wrote con- 
stantly to his producers letters of 
advice, complaint, objection, refusal, 
encouragement, and courtly abuse, 
depending on the success or failure 
of the current play and the sugges- 
tions of Langner and the Guild in 
regard to it. He was adamant 
against cuts (invariably desired by 
Langner), against opening just be- 
fore a presidential election (he was, 
Langner concedes in retrospect, quite 
right on this), and against writing 
random trifles for publicity purposes. 
It is almost pitiful to see Langner, 
twenty years after his first collision 
with the inflexible Shaw, still plead- 
ing hopefully for permission to 
shorten a slow second act and being 
peremptorily forbidden to cut a sin- 
gle sacred word. The book ends 
with a long, often amusing account 
of the making of the musical comedy 
My Fair Lady. It is typical of Lang- 
ner's innocence and optimism that 
he believed Shaw would have loved 
this transformation of Pygmalion, al- 
though everything in this book dem- 
onstrates that nothing made Shaw 
madder than having people tinker 
with his plays. 

GOD'S OWN JUNKYARD (Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, $4.50, cloth ; $2.95, 


paper), by PETER BLAKE, is by in- 


tention a horrid picture book. Its 
subtitle is “The planned deteriora- 
tion of America's landscape," and 
while Mr. Blake's peppery text and 
carefully chosen photographs of bill- 
boards, junkyards, and slums do not 
prove the planning, they prove the 
deterioration with no possible shadow 
of doubt. The thing is a hair-raiser. 
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THE DOG WHO 
WOULDN'T BE 
narrates 
his adventures 
with a family 
of wolves 
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Home is where the hurt is 
when Multiple Sclerosis hits 
Please say yes— GIVE Eo, 

to the 


MS HOPE CHEST 


National Multiple Sclerosis Sociely 
257 Fourth Ave. + New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE 
(Knopf, 


$20.00, 


WORLD OF THE PAST 
2 vols. 
|JacquETTA Hawkes has assembled 
selections from the writings of ar- 
| chaeologists, Observers, 
anybody, in short, who has got down 
on paper something worth reading 
about the remote past. 
of literary digging that must have 
gone into this editing is depressing 
but the result is ad- 
mirably varied coverage of every 
phase and area of archaeology. 
Hawkes's own introduction to the 
collection is as well worth reading 
as anything in these two handsome 
books. 


boxed) 


travelers — 


The amount 


Miss 


CARLO CASSOLA’S novels are re- 


cisions, 


taly, 


Cassola’s 


portedly very popular in Italy, and 
one can see why. His latest, AN ARID 
HEART (Pantheon, $4.95), 
on the uncertainties of young people 
confronted by the partial breakdown 
of the old formal rules of chaperon- 
age and arranged marriage, a break- 
down which permits individuals to 
take new liberties and make new de- 
but punishes them by the 
same old rules if their decisions turn 
out to be wrong. Evidently this so- 
cial ambiguity is a real problem in 
Where Mr. 
must have a direct bearing on the 
experience of a good many readers. 
How much the book can mean to 
non-Italian readers is questionable. 
An Arid Heart is a sound, sensible book | 
of the kind that does not travel well. 


is based 


novel 


Except that copying is strictly for- 


bidden, 
GREECE (Knopf, $20.00) rather re- 
sembles those books of cabinetmak- 
ers’ designs published in the eight- 
eenth century. 
designer, 
H. 
colleague, Carlton W. Pullin; 
its effect is to arouse a violent yearn- 
ing to own the light, sturdy, graceful 
wood and leather pieces that Mr. | 
Robsjohn-Gibbings has spent thirty. 
years reconstructing from antique | 
representations. | 
bings’ account of getting his furni- 
ture photographed against proper 
| Greek settings is amusing as well as | 
informative. 
Art books need not be STAEN PA 
to be good is the boast of the pub- 


lishers MASTERPIECES 


of 150 


FURNITURE OF 


It is the 
decorator, 


Mr. Ro 


and 
ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS and his 


CLASSICAL 


work of the 
satirist 


and 


bsjohn-Gib- 


DRAWING (Dover, $2.00), selected by 


ANTHONY TONEY. 


This is perfectly 


true if one sticks to black and white 


Aubin, and all very fine. 


and avoids living artists who might 
ask for a royalty. Pisanello to Saint- 


Box 3003.A 


OF | 
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Conjecturism 


is the modern approach to art 





And here's the famous car- 
toon that shows you why 





It's the accident of what men possessing 
what talents arrive on earth in what quan- 
tities and at what times that usually de- 


cides which art works are considered 

"Sreat'", and not the qualities in the art 
works themselves. A sudden surge of ''Type 
A"' men, all possessing a special skill in cre- 
ating (or in understanding) Type A art, 
will soon reduce that type of art to medioc- 
rity no matter how superior it had previ- 
ously been considered. 


This exciting new 


book by T. L. Shaw, 
author of PRECIOUS 

RUBBISH, tells you 
how to make the best 


HYPOCRISY 
ABOUT ART 


And What You Don’ t Gain » It 


possible temporary 
conjectures about art 
instead of risking the 
eternal verdicts of 
“good” or “bad,” in 
the rather naive tra- ! 
ditional style. Hard 
cover, 153-page, richly 
color-illustrated, only 
$4.95, on on, E 
trial, send no money. 
The pamphlet, GAG 
ABOUT ART BEING Cai 
TAL, (usual price 50¢) goes free with wl if 
you write at once. Stuart Publications, Dept. 
AT-2, 330 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 02116 





You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 


ADULTS ONLY! A Love Affair With The Piano. 
Master Lessons, taught through correspondence, by 
artist teacher of over thirty years’ 
CAMEO STUDIO, Dept. #110, 25 Cameo Rd., 
Levittown, Pa. 


AMERICA 
WOULD FLUNK 


if our colleges failed 


Our leadership depends on 
brainpower. But how far can 
we go if higher education is 
neglected? Our colleges need 
more classrooms, facilities and 
professors—now. College is 
America’s best friend. Give to 
the college of your choice. 








If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


Beverly Hills, Calif, 


experience, 


- "s 


WHERE TO 
Vacation on a Shoestring 


Will your next vacation really be something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation 
is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit 
on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford. founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club, tells 
you about them in his book on today's most exciting American vacations. 
This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more 
for your money in vacations and travel. 


IN HIS BIG BOOK YOU LEARN 


—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off islands, 


on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus trees, in 
government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along rugged coast- 
lines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford: about places to paint, write, or find the big 
music festivals. 


—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations, the national parks, fan- 
tastically low cost mountain wonderlands, and dozens upon dozens of other unusual, 
different, and exciting vacation possibilities. 


—even where to find an unknown French island not too far from New York, where 
you can buy French perfumes, Paris-made handbags and gloves at just about 
half the U. S. prices (and even Swiss watches for less than in Switzerland). 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in 
all America. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy 
yourself, no matter how really different and exciting is the vacation you 
choose through his experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many 
things you can do within your budget and how to get more for your 
money. 


Remember, a good vacation does not have to be expensive, Norman 
Ford's book, Today's Best Buys in American Vacations, the guide to exciting 
vacations all over America, is a fact-jammed catalog of the hundreds of stimu- 
lating vacations awaiting you. 

You can't help but learn something that is just meant for you. 
Yet, Today's Best Buys in American Vacations costs only $1.50. 





How to Travel —^4nb GET PAID FOR IT 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas — even 
exploring if you're adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford's big book 
How to Travel—and Get Paid for It. Whether you're male or female, young 
or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or just hanker to 
roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts you want, com- 
plete with names and addresses and full details about the preparations 
to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in 
importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies. Here's the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organiza- 
tions, how doctors get jobs on ships, the way for a young girl to land a 
job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you will 
teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for 
those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?" Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he 
replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer is still a very definite 
Yes." 


To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Travel—and Get Paid 
for t on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill 
out coupon. 
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| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 37 First Avenue 

| Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

| I have enclosed $..... (cash, check, or money order). Please send me the 

| books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM 

| NOT SATISFIED. 

| «iba dde Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

| yan ae How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

| os div endi How to Travel without Being Rich (around the world on a 

| shoestring). $1.50. 

| eer Pee Today's Best Buys in American Travel. $1.50. 

| iMi vio ee Travel Routes Around the World (how to travel by freighter). 

| $1. 
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Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S, — so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was 
made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only 
reach it but also stay awhile for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort 
in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world's best mountain hideaways or ijg- 


most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you carf live 
for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surfoundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the 
West Indies and the world's other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the 
one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two n live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $195 a 
month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book proves that if you 
can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the world is closer than you 
think, Author Norman D. Ford, honorary vice-president of the Globetrot- 
ters Club, shows that the American dollar is respected all over the world 
and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for, 


Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for months on 
end in the world's wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend for a few months 
at home or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows how 
you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border 
to reach some of the world's Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how 
much you can do on the money you've got. Send now for BARGAIN PARA- 
DISES OF THE WORLD, Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 





Stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the 
secret of low cost travel 


For no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take that trip you've 
always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Mediterranean, 
around the world. In fact trips to almost everywhere are within your 
means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 


probably a private bath, lots: of good food and plenty of relaxation 
as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise can be yours 
for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voy- 
ages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up and down 
the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can find if 
listed in Travel Rovtes Around the World, the world's original and most complete guide 
fo passenger carrying freighters. 


This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands 
of travelers all over the world swear by it. During the 25 years in which 
it's been published, hundreds of travel writers and travel editors have 
said “To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort, get 
Travel Routes Around the World." 


It's yours for just $1, and the big 110-page 1964 edition includes practically every 
passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans 
the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, 
the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section eulled 
How to See the World at Low Cost. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible, For your copy, simply fill out coupon, 





Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don't need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 
on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
for $179 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Guatemala 
Panama, Peru, the Andes, etc, ‘ 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about $1000 via 
connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies via plane for several 
hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely by motor schooner for much, much 
less. There's hardly a place on earth you can't reach for less if you know ALL the 
travel ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America's top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the world — Mexico, South 
America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia 
the South Seas, etc. — so that-you can see more at prices you can afford 
by combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, plane, and other competing 
services. l 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now — that you 
don't have to wait for some far-off day when you've saved much more 
money. 


$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, the guide 
that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within the reach 
of any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. Send for your 
copy now. 
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Plus a Full Regular Issue 





When you go home haunted by a mu- 
sical passage you especially like, you 
can hear it again and again — with real- 
ism that rivals the concert hall —on 
your RCA Victor New Vista Stereo. 


Here’s how New Vista Stereo turns 
your living room into a concert hall: 
big, powerful Dual Channel Amplifier; 
eight speakers in the Mark VII, 
above; and the new Studiomatic Rec- 
ord Changer that protects your rec- 
ords at the spindle and in the groove. 


SEE WALT DISNEY'S "WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR," SUNDAYS, NBC-TV NETWORK, 


E 


After the concert is over 


Even if you accidentally bounce or 
slide the Feather Action Tone Arm 
across your most precious record— 
you are assured of protection against 
audible record scratch. 


And for your radio listening pleas- 
ure, a superbly sensitive FM-AM and 
FM Stereo Tuner. And there's a New 
Vista Stereo furniture design that will 
be happily “at home" in your living 
room. 

Before you buy any phonograph, 
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THE MARK VII SHOWN IN CLOWES MEMORIAL HALL. 
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compare RCA Victor's expericnce in 
thereproduction of sound, dating back 
to the first days of the famous 
‘“‘Victrola’’® phonograph. Only then 
will you truly understand why more 
people own RCA Victor v: 
phonographs than any 
other kind. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


The Most Trusted Name in Sound 
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PII buy 
your stock 





How far do you have to look to find a buyer for your 


stock when it's listed on the New York Stock Exchange? 


Not far. 


In fact, if you decided at any time 
during the Exchange's hours of trading 
to sell, say, 100 shares of listed stock, 
the chances are you'd find a buyer wait- 
ing for you. 

All you need do is telephone your 
Member Firm and place an order to sell 
"at the market." This means at the best 
price your broker can get at that time 
on the floor of the Exchange. 

Perhaps somebody among the coun- 
try's 17,000,000 shareowners has tele- 
phoned his Member Firm to buy the 
same stock. Or maybe a new investor 
has placed an order. 

Orders from all over the country are 
brought to the stock's trading post on 
the Exchange floor. Many come from 
individual investors. Others from large 


institutions, such as pension funds and 
banks. 

Or the buyer of your stock might be 
an Exchange member known as a spe- 
cialist. Within practicable limits he is 
expected to buy or sell for his own ac- 
count the stocks in which he specializes 
—to narrow any unusually wide spread 
of prices between what a seller asks and 
what a buyer will pay. 

In this way he may help your trans- 
action to be completed within minutes 
after you place your order and at a price 
reasonably close to the last sale. 

If you trade an **odd lot"—less than 
the normal 100 share unit—at the mar- 
ket, the procedure is different but the 
trade is usually made with comparable 
ease and speed. 

This ability to change listed stock into 


money or money into stock quickly and 
easily, in this two-way auction market, 
is known as liquidity. 

And liquidity is remarkably important. 

To you, of course, because you can 
convert your stock so readily into cash. 

Butalsotothecountry, because liquid- 
ity encourages investment by giving in- 
vestors freedom to change from one 
investment to another according to their 
wishes and needs. And it makes possible 
the freeing of money for investment in 
new and expanding businesses where 
investment is essential to growth. 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


Own your share of American business 


When in New York for the World’s Fair, visit the Exchange, Broad and Wall Streets, Manhattan. See the nation’s 
market place in action, the colorful Exhibit Hall and Little Theater. 10-3:30 Monday through Friday. Admission free. 


A dramatic demonstration of the new Book-Dividend plan of the BOOK-OF- 





ALL EIGHT VOLUMES FOR ONLY 





| The Story of 


Civilization 


BY WILL DURANT 


The most economical library-building system ever devised 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial 
PA aarti is to demonstrate, by 
your own actual experience, four things 
highly important for every reading family. 
First, that membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club is a certain way to keep 
from missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, the new books you fully intend 
to read; second, that you will pay on the 
average 20% less for those books you 
want than you otherwise would; third, 
that you will have a wide choice—more 
than 200 books a year; and fourth, that 
under the Club’s new Book-Dividend sys- 
tem you will be acquiring useful or beau- 
tiful volumes—and fine high-priced sets— 
for trifling sums. 


* HOW CAN IT BE DONE? The an- 
swer to that natural question is that the 
Club's Book-Dividend system is compara- 
ble to the traditional profit-sharing sys- 
tems of consumer cooperatives. The Club 
regularly sets aside from its income what 
is termed its Book-Dividend Fund. As this 


total accumulates it is invested for the 
benefit of members in large editions of 
high-priced library volumes—beautiful art 
books, indispensable reference works, prac- 
tical and useful books in many fields, liter- 
ary classics both old and new, and costly 
multi-volume sets like the one pictured 


here. These are the Club's Book-Dividends. 


* YOU HAVE A WIDE CHOICE 
OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS * The system is 


simple. With every Club Selection or al- 
ternate you buy you receive one Book- 
Dividend Certificate. Each certificate, to- 
gether with a nominal sum, usually $1.00 
or $1.50—occasionally more for unusually 
expensive volumes—can be redeemed for 
one of the Book-Dividends. You make 
your choice from a Book-Dividend Cata- 
log (revised several times a year). More 
than 100 different volumes are at present 
available, and others are constantly being 
added. Members are free to choose 
among them, getting as many as their 
purchases permit. 





* VOLUME I * Our Oriental Heritage * The 
civilizations of Egypt and the Near East to the 
death of Alexander, and of India, China and Ja- 
pan from the beginning to our own day. 


XK VOLUME II * The Life of Greece * A his- 
tory of Greek government, industry, manners, 
morals, religion, philosophy, science, literature and 
art from the earliest times to the Roman conquest. 


>X VOLUME III * Caesar and Christ * The rise 
of Rome from a crossroads town to the center of 
the world, ending with the collision of pagan and 
Christian morality, and the final collapse of 
classic civilization in the chaos of the Dark Ages. 


>* VOLUME IV * The Age of Faith * Medie- 
val civilization from Constantine the Great to 
Dante-A. D. 325 to 1300—including the achieve- 
ments of Christian, Islamic and Judaic life; chiv- 
alry; the Crusades; and the glories of Gothic art. 


XÆ VOLUME V * The Renaissance « A history 
of Italy's Golden Age beginning with the birth of 
Petrarch and ending with the death of Titian. 


XÆ VOLUME VI * The Reformation * Europe's 
world-shaking religious conflicts, beginning two 
centuries before the time of Martin Luther and end- 
ing with John Calvin. 


* VOLUME VII * The Age of Reason Begins 
A history of European civilization from 1558 to 
1648, teeming with ''figures that put fiction in the 
shade": Shakespeare, Montaigne, Rembrandt, 
Galileo, Descartes, Elizabeth I of England, and 
Henry IV of France. WRITTEN WITH Artec Durant. 


XÆ VOLUME VIII * The Age of Louis XIV 
Europe in the brilliant era of the ‘Sun King," cov- 
ering the lively and complex civilization of Pascal, 
Moliére, Cromwell, Milton, Peter the Great and 
Spinoza, WRITTEN WITH Arie, Durant. 





A SAVING OF 578 ON THE SET 


...G0 percentage of saving not unusual on 


sets available through the Club's new 


Book-Dividend plan 


THE-MONTH CLUB...valuable sets like this for your home library at trifling cost 





| $] PER VOLUME retan prices totat $86* 


If you agree IN AN EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP to buy four Club Selections or alternates 


within a year, paying the members' prices, which average 2076 less than retail prices 
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DO NOT SEND MONEY... A BILL WILL BE SENT WITH YOUR SET 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-3 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the eight- 
volume The Story of Civilization, billing me only $8 (retail prices total $86). I agree 
to purchase at least four monthly Selections—or alternates- during the first year I am a 
member. Members’ prices for these books average 20% less than retail prices. I have 
the right to cancel my membership any time after buying these four books. During 
the trial and thereafter, if | continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate 
with every Selection—or alternate—I buy. Each certificate together with a nominal 
“Moy sum can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend which I may choose from a wide variety 

ARD Scuveres always available. (A small charge is added to all book shipments to cover postage 
and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club will offer two or more 
"un 


: books together at a special combined price. Such purchases are counted as a single 
AND SCHUSTER book in fulfilling the membership obligation, 
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A thrilling panorama 
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— CLIFTON FADIMAN The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis» 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada, 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Pos Jounson became aware almost im- 
mediately after taking office that with the presiden- 
tial election less than a year away, his honeymoon 
with Congress would be short. He knew that if he 
was to win approval of his basic legislative program 
he would be required to fight for it with all pos- 
sible speed. Urgency was the overriding element 
in the State of the Union message, which, while 
couched in nonpartisan phrases, was a strongly 
political document. Republicans and Democrats 
recognized it at once as the Johnson platform for 
election. 


Despite the President’s appeal to Democrats to 
put country above party in 1964, Republicans saw 
the address as a major challenge. In throwing 
down the challenge, the President himself helped 
bring about the end of the political honeymoon. 
However deftly he spoke, it was apparent that he 
was stealing much of the opposition’s thunder with 
his war on the budget and that he was offering his 
own party a positive program with his war on pov- 
erty. The message showed how completely the 
statesman and the politician are merged in Mr. 
Johnson’s personality. 


In a recent discussion of the Johnson and Ken- 
nedy personalities, Professor J. Frank Dobie, the 
admirable Texas storyteller and writer, remarked 
to a visitor that he believed President Kennedy 
was always more concerned with the ultimate ob- 
jectives and with long-term ends than with means. 
President Johnson, on the other hand, Dobie 
said, is more interested in means. Once a program 
is fashioned, Johnson is totally committed to the 
task of implementing it. He never neglects a single 
detail. Victory becomes a necessity for him. 


The furious drive the President has made to win 
congressional approval of the tax and civil rights 
bills reveals him as a master organizer and field 





on the World Today 


commander. He believes, rightly, that energy and 
stamina are essential ingredients of success. He 
inherited a program that he wants to put into 
effect, and he leaves nothing to chance. His pa- 
tience with opponents, as he constantly demands 
forward movement, can be exceedingly short, at 
times perhaps dangerously short. 


The face of poverty 


All of his driving energy is needed to achieve 
the aims of his war on poverty, a program which 
had its inception in his predecessor’s mind but 
which was not fully developed by November 22. 
With the President’s full support, we may hope 
that at last some tangible new steps may be taken 
to remove a blight no country as rich and produc- 
tive as ours should tolerate. The pockets of unem- 
ployment in the nation and the depressingly high 
rate of early school-dropouts have made a mockery 
of our claims to an affluent society. 


A visitor to the President's own hoine state is 
shocked by the blemishes side by side with enor- 
mous wealth. He is reminded of Margaret Bourke- 
White’s book of photographs entitled You Have 
Seen Their Faces. The faces were those of the 
poverty-stricken of thirty years ago. But the ques- 
tion always was, Have you seen their faces? Too 
often we have taken them for granted and hardly 
noticed. 


These blemishes, in whatever state they are 
found, would be understandable in a poor country. 
They are *'intolerable," as the President said, in 
America. Nearly three decades ago he saw what 
rural electrification could do for Texas farm life 
and what the National Youth Administration 
could do for Texas youth. Now he believes that 
something new can be done to rid the land of 
paralyzing and degrading poverty. Fortunately, 
he is the kind of person who can shock the nation 





If I don't miss my guess, I'd I see him more as the scientific I say lawyer because he always Yet look at the way he works 
say George has the makings | type—an engineer or physicist. seems to prevail, no matter how with his hands. 
of a top lawyer. forcefully I make a point. 





I think we're both jumping Well, he is only 3. It’s possible But he definitely is college No doubt about that. The only 

the gun in predicting his career. his interests may still change. material. problem is—where are we going 
to get the money to put him 
through college? 





Oh, we'll have the money, John, do you have a nest-egg No, but I have something I'm glad I have you to lean on. 
all right. you're keeping secret from me? just as good — Equitable's 


College Policy. It guarantees 
money will be there to help 
pay for George's education. 
Pays double the benefits if 
I'm not there. And by getting 
the policy now, we can afford it 
easily, because we can 

RN spread the premiums over 


AS Aik Look ahead with Living Insurance a long period of years. 


ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 (9 1964 
See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World's Fair. 
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into a clearer awareness of the problem and drive 
it toward a program of action. 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz and others 
who helped formulate the President’s proposals are 
fully aware of the Herculean size of the task. Most 
discouraging to Wirtz is the problem of the nation’s 
untrained and undertrained youth. In 1963, while 
unemployment among adults declined to about 
3.1 percent of the labor force, unemployment 
among those under twenty years of age rocketed 
from 12 to 17 percent; ‘‘a most disheartening 
rate," Wirtz said. 


The President’s decision to use the facilities of 
the Selective Service System as one means of 
attacking the problem is characteristic. It was 
a tool at hand and he grabbed it. In the past, 
the Selective Service examined registrants only as 
it prepared to induct them. The President ordered 
the Selective Service to examine those not in school 
as promptly as possible after they register at age 
eighteen. He wants to find out at an early stage 
which of the registrants are unacceptable for men- 
tal or physical reasons so that they may be re- 
ferred to the proper community or federal agen- 
cies for rehabilitation or retraining assistance. In 
the past, the Selective Service did not tell a regis- 
trant why he was rejected. The President said 
the youth should be told and should be given 
guidance in seeking training or health services. 


The presidential succession 


While Washington observers generally applaud 
the President’s all-out campaign to whip Congress 
into action, and recognize the necessity for vigor- 
ous executive action, there is concern over the 
furious pace he follows. Many persons, remember- 
ing his heart attack, wish that he would pace him- 
self a little better. They continue to be deeply 
anxious about the issue of presidential succession, 
even though Johnson brushed the subject aside 
and refused to take a hand in developing a more 
sensible succession law. In view of the suffering 
the nation has already experienced, it would be a 
disaster if it lost another President. It would be a 
double disaster if it lost one at a critical point in 
the re-election process or before there is a new 
Vice President. That is why the President should 
pay attention to the advice of the Secret Service 
and of his doctors. 


It is also the reason why Congress should not 
further delay rewriting the presidential-succession 
law. Congress has the power to repeal or amend 
the 1947 act, which places the Speaker of the House 
and the president pro tempore of the Senate next 
in line after the Vice President. There is wide- 
spread agreement among students of the problem 
that the 1947 act should be repealed or amended 
to place the Secretary of State and other Cabinet 
members in line of succession as they were before 
1947. This is legislative action that is urgently 
needed. 


But there is a larger problem, and it requires 
a constitutional amendment. As former Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon has sensibly argued, the country 
needs a Vice President at all times. Every Broad- 
way actor and corporation president has an under- 
study. Certainly the President of the United States 
should have one. At the moment, Mr. Johnson 
believes that it would be unwise for him, except 
in a grave emergency, to leave the United States, 
because there is no Vice President to act for him 
in his absence. 


Nixon has studied the succession problem as 
intensively as anyone, and he believes that when 
a Vice President succeeds to the presidency, he 
should be empowered to convene the electoral col- 
lege within a month of his succession to elect a new 
Vice President. The electoral college would elect 
as the new Vice President the man the new Presi- 
dent sponsored, Nixon believes, just as party con- 
ventions normally accept the vice presidential 
candidate that the presidential nominee proposes. 
No one has any doubt that the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention meeting in Atlantic City this 
summer will nominate the vice presidential candi- 
date Mr. Johnson proposes. But the electoral col- 
lege owes allegiance to no one, and it is composed 
of unknowns. 


A somewhat different proposal, and one that 
may engender less objection than Nixon's, has been 
made by Democratic Senator Birch Bayh of Indi- 
ana. He believes that when a Vice President be- 
comes a President, he should be empowered to 
nominate a Vice President, subject to confirmation 
by vote of the House and Senate. Even if Congress 
were dominated by the opposite party, it is un- 
likely, according to Bayh, that it would reject the 
new President's nominee unless there were over- 
powering objections to him. 


Since both the Nixon and Bayh proposals are 
intended to give the new President virtual power to 
name a new Vice President, subject only to some 
recognized forms and restraints, it would seem 
better to give the power of confirmation to the 
Senate alone. It is accustomed to the responsi- 
bility of confirming Cabinet and other nomina- 
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Sartre and Freud; from Dante and Casa- 
nova to Dostoevski, Proust and Lawrence, 
more than 100 outstanding psychologists, 
anthropologists, and philosophers, scien- 
tists and theologians, poets and novelists 
examine the full scope and depth of love. 


The WORLD OF LOVE revealingly brings 
together for the first time the important 
theories, case studies, biographies letters, 
essays, and world literature that examine 
love’s meanings and experiences — from 
human and divine love to sexual love, 
self-love, homosexuality and sado-maso- 
chism. 


Although the retail price of this authori- 
tative and entertaining reference set is 
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benefits of membership in The Book 
Find Club, 
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One of the mysteries of the 
financial world is why stocks and 
bonds are called securities. The 
word security (from the Latin 
for "without care") implies ab- 
solute safety, and in truth no in- 
vestment is absolutely safe under 
any and all conditions. 


Investing is fraught with risk, 
just as life is. There are, of course, 
ways of avoiding needless risk by 
choosing carefully before invest- 
ing and checking conscientiously 
after investing to see that your in- 
vestments continue to meet your 

needs. 


And there is something else 
worth keeping in mind when you 
consider investing in common 
stocks. We'd like to state it in 
very broad terms — terms that are 
unlikely but not impossible — to 
make our point. When you invest 
in securities on a cash basis, you 
may, with wisdom and good for- 
tune, gain more than 100% — or 
less, of course. Or you may lose 
as much as 100% of your in- 
vestment — though no more than 
100%. 

You should consider both po- 
tential reward and possible risk 
when you invest. Be sure to give 
both their due before you back 
your judgment with your money. 
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Report on Washington 


tions. It knows that it should permit 
the President latitude in these mat- 
ters. The House, on the other hand, 
is a larger and less responsible body, 
more given to factionalism and petty 
feuds. In an emergency, it would 
take longer to win confirmation in 
two houses than in one. It would be 
better to place the power of confir- 
mation in the Senate, where it has 
always been. 


Another proposal calls for the elec- 
tion every four years of two Vice 
Presidents: an executive Vice Presi- 
dent, who would have executive re- 
sponsibilities, and a legislative Vice 
President, who would preside over 
the Senate and perform legislative 
duties for the President. The prob- 
lem here would be in making the 
jobs attractive enough and power- 
ful enough to appeal to the leading 
men of a party. 


Since all these proposals require 
a constitutional amendment and 
cannot apply to the present situation, 
it is important that debate on them 
start at once if we are to be prepared 
for a future emergency. It is a pity 
that the President’s powerful leader- 
ship is absent in the fight. 


Johnson’s running mate? 


The newspapers have been filled 
with speculative stories regarding 
the President’s choice of a running 
mate in the 1964 campaign. It is 
safe to say that he has not made up 
his mind and that he will not do so 
until the last possible moment. 
While he has encouraged boomlets 
for various persons, including Peace 
Corps Director R. Sargent Shriver, 
the President is a wise enough poli- 
tician not to act in haste on this 
matter. 


There are cynics who believe that 
the President’s praise of Shriver is 
no more than an effort to block the 
possible candidacy of Robert F. 
Kennedy, the Attorney General, or 
the favorite candidate of the North- 
ern liberals, Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota. Whatever 
the President’s motive, the game is 
going to be a fascinating one down 
to the wire. 


If one were choosing a Vice Presi- 
dent on the basis of service to Demo- 
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cratic liberalism, Humphrey would 
almost certainly win the award. If 
one were awarding an administrator 
for his ability to choose able asso- 
ciates, Robert Kennedy would be a 
front-runner. He presides with en- 
ergy over a well-run, well-staffed, and" 
well-organized department. Though 
no one would claim that he has 
exceptional legal ability, he has 
chosen competent people, delegated 
power to them, and listened atten- 
tively to their advice. 


The outstanding members of the 
team are Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, 
who succeeded Byron R. White as 
Deputy Attorney General; Archibald 
Cox, the able Solicitor General; 
Burke Marshall, who has performed 
superbly in the most difficult assign- 
ment as Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the civil rights division; 
Louis B. Oberdorfer, whose respon- 
sibilities have been much broader 
than his title of Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the tax division 
would indicate; and Herbert John 
Miller, Jr., a Republican, who is 
Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the criminal division. 


The late President, both in the 
Senate and in the White House, was 
unusually gifted in his ability to se- 
lect able assistants. President John- 
son is being observed closely to see 
how well he succeeds in retaining 
and attracting able people. 


Mood of the Capital 


There is every confidence that 
Congress will pass a civil rights bill 
this year, but there is full realization 
in the White House and on Capitol 
Hill that the struggle will be a long 
and a bitter one. The President’s 
ability to reach an amicable solution 
will be put to the highest test. 


Whatever action is taken to rec- 
oncile views or to compromise issues 
will be subject to the most violent 
disagreement and to the charge of 
false motives. The country as well 
as Congress and the President will 
be on trial. 


Foreign aid also will provoke a 
long and ugly fight again, but no 
other issue can tear the country 
apart or arouse such deep emotions 
as civil rights. Except for this con- 
tinuing crisis, Washington would 
face the year’s problems, including 
the election, with surprising hope. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


VERY word Shakespeare wrote — every 

comedy, tragedy, historical play, poem 
and sonnet — in this 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the comedy of Falstaff; be fas- 
cinated by Cleopatra; thrill with Romeo in 
the ecstasies of love. Here is the writer who 
understood man’s nature as no other has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


AX? THER titan of the Elizabethan era is Sir 
Francis Bacon, whose surpassing intel- 
lect laid the groundwork of science and phi- 
losophy for generations. Anyone in search 
of guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays on love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, other subjects. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 
Milton 
Ver will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — 
the supreme achievement of the blind 
poet who fought for man’s right to think. 
Or, in a gayer spirit, you will enjoy “trip- 
ping the light fantastic" with L’Allegro. Or 
again, perhaps, the dreamy meditation of 


the beautiful Il Penseroso will best suit your 
mood. Here are over 30 of Milton's poems. 
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ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 
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made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ... and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world's greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


The Great Classics Are 
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THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 


formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 





because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the "pressed for time" men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics"? 


A true "classic" is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become "classics"? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
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acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 
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De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
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They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
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read and cherish for years. 
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The Atlantic Report 


I. THE twelfth year of revolution Gamal Abdel 
Nasser can claim measurable gains within Egypt 
and continued personal prestige in the non-West- 
ern world. Within the Arab world he remains 
unrivaled as a pacesetter for change. Among other 
heads of neutralist states he has gained in stature. 
Therefore, it matters more than it did twelve years 
ago where Abdel Nasser intends to lead his revolu- 
tion and in what company. 


None of the stereotypes of classic revolution 
or of development economics quite fits the evolv- 
ing socialist, cooperative, democratic state in 
Egypt. There is to be no dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and no open class warfare. Nor is it likely 
that Egypt will be ready for the magic moment of 
economic takeoff within Abdel Nasser's lifetime. 


There has, however, been a consistent, blood- 
less, and complete shift of power out of the hands 
of the extraordinarily rapacious merchant and 
landed pasha of the past. The hopes of the Egyp- 
tian peasant and laborer have been aroused. And 
the people have been promised that they will not 
be sacrificed to a doctrinal theory of eventual 
progress. During the past decade they have seen 
new schools open in their villages, along with the 
arrival of clean, piped water. Their death rate has 
dropped as rural health services have been ex- 
tended. It is possible for them to eat better, and 
more of them have shoes. Recently some village 
clinics have included pills for birth control among 
their prescriptions. 


Revolution by democratic methods 


In Cairo it has been decided that another try 
must be made to build a constitutional base for 
the revolution. A single political party, the Arab 
Socialist Union, has signed up as new members 
some five million voters in good revolutionary 
standing. From these, 1500 representatives have 
been elected to the National Assembly, sitting for 
the first time this spring. Of the elected repre- 
sentatives 25 percent are farmers, 20 percent are 
workers, 15 percent are from the professions. 
They have been chosen in local elections in 175 
districts set up on the basis of population and ge- 
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EGYPT 


ography. It is their duty to debate and vote on 
national issues, including the budget. They may 
question ministers on the floor, and public ventila- 
tion of domestic problems will be encouraged. The 
government obviously regards this as a necessary 
stage in building a welfare state which will not 
break down when its present leadership is gone. 


Similarly, there has been a distinct effort to 
decentralize government in the twenty-five prov- 
inces, or governorates, giving the local governors 
the status of vice presidents and making them re- 
sponsible for local planning, budgets, production, 
and welfare. In this respect, the regime has broken 
new ground in the Middle East, where strongly 
centralized bureaucracies dominate government. 


Gamal Abdel Nasser has written pointedly on 
this theme. (Administration commits a grievous 
error," he says in the 1962 draft of the National 
Charter, *'if it imagines its huge machinery to be 
an end in itself." Further on in this revealing doc- 
ument he writes of the need for a scientific ap- 
proach to government. 


Nasser's pragmatic attitude toward develop- 
ment explains the mixed and unorthodox charac- 
ter of Arab socialism in Egypt today. It is eclectic, 
full of borrowings from Sweden, from Portugal, 
from Poland, and particularly from Tito's Yugo- 
slavia. Thus all but 20 percent of business is now 
in government hands to ensure conformity to na- 
tional planning and complete Egyptianization. 
Yet almost all agricultural land is in private hands. 


Private ownership of land 


The land reform itself has not been radical. 
The 1961 limit of 100 acres to a family has forced 
large landowners to sell or relinquish about 700,000 
acres. (In time they are to receive compensation 
in the form of government bonds.) These acres 
have been distributed to peasant owners in small 
plots of three to five acres. Even so, less than 
200,000 families have received land. Another 
important reform set a ceiling on land rents and 
required that they run for several years. This 
measure has reduced the tenant farmer’s tradi- 











Created by the People of General Motors—One of the highlights of the World’s 
Fair will be the General Motors Futurama. This magnificent, ultra-modern building 
and the wonders it contains represent the skill and work of GM  people— stylists, 
engineers, scientists, architects, show specialists. 

'The building is 680 feet in length (a very long par three on any golf course). It's 200 
feet wide (forty more than a football field), and from the stark beauty of the ten-story- 
high canopy entrance to the wide scope of the domed pavilion at the rear, it expresses 
one thing very clearly: tomorrow! 

A high spot of the Futurama is a ride that surrounds you with wonders. In an unfor- 
gettable experience, you'll be carried through time and space—through desert and 
jungle— to polar regions and across the ocean floor. In a single day this dramatic ride 
can accommodate 70,000 people— the entire population, for instance, of Muncie, Indiana 
or Boulder, Colorado. 

In the Futurama's Avenue of Progress, you'll see the newest sources of power described 
and demonstrated in fascinating ways. Also shown are research projects in transporta- 
tion mobility, including a vehicle traversing jungle terrain and a moon-rover conquering 
a rugged lunar landscape. At the Futurama you can visit a host of other colorful dis- 
plays designed to attract, interest and challenge the imagination of every member of 
your family. 

Futurama, in an inspiring way, symbolizes the progress of GM. And the major reason 
behind this progress is people—the people of General Motors. 
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“The Romance of Venice: that's 
the only thing my husband could talk 
about all the way over. 


“But then, he's sort of a romantic 
himself. After 3 days there though, I 
knew what he meant. It gets into your 
blood. 


"Those gorgeous old palaces, the 
thousands of bridges, the gondolas, 
the vaporettos instead of busses, the 
shopping! —in tiny little places with 
jewel-like crystal and glass and treas- 
ures of lace you'd hardly believe. And, 
everything—only minutes by gondola 
from the lovely, lively glistening Lido. 
The whole idea of a city that's almost 
exactly the same as it was 500 years 
ago. It's romantic all right, we're com- 
ing back again, next year." 


DETER E: 





They say the Venetians are the 
greatest preservers in the world. 
People tell us they’re glad of it. 

Because a city like this, unique in 
all the world, built on islands, joined 
together only by waterways and 
bridges, holding a thousand years of 
artistic and architectural treasure... 
is worth all the effort. Worth seeing 
too, and being a part of. 

Ask your Travel Agent for details. 
Or write: Italian State Tourist Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York; Ente Pro- 
vinciale per il Turismo; or Azienda 
Autonoma Soggiorno e Turismo, Ven- 
ice, Italy. 

And, since you can enjoy the most 
modern facilities amidst all this medi- 
eval grandeur, you'll agree too... 


Wene becomes you 
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Report on Egypt 


tional sense of hopeless indebtedness 
and given him a stake in the new 
order. Both the new owners and the 
tenants have been marshaled into 
some 3800 rural cooperatives, which 
provide the necessary credits, seeds, 
and services to make individual op- 
eration possible. The object here is 
the necessary one of maintaining 
production. 


The significant aspect of Egypt’s 
land reform is its insistence on pri- 
vate ownership, not on sentimental 
grounds, but out of conviction that 
ownership and security are powerful 
incentives to production. ‘This con- 
viction has proved to be right. 
Yields in reform areas have in- 
creased. Peasant incomes have risen 
as much as 50 percent. It will not 
be surprising if the regime even- 
tually tries to extend its reforms 
further. 


There are agriculturalists who be- 
lieve that even with its present high 
birthrate, Egypt could grow its own 
food. ‘These experts point to ineffi- 
cient methods of scattering seed, lack 
of adequate cultivation, and over- 
soaking of the soil, all of which limit 
crops. The Egyptian farmer today 
still employs traditional methods 
and clings to traditional attitudes 
toward irrigation. He cannot know 
that scientific methods requiring less 
use of precious Nile water would 
work better. ‘There is evidently a 
lag here inconsistent with the gov- 
ernment’s insistence on scientific 
methods, 


| The drive for industry 


In industry the drive for produc- 
tion and self-sufficiency is taking 
advantage of modern and Western 
methods to an extent unprecedented 
in the Middle East. A National 
Planning Institute is responsible 
for economic development. It is 
manned by Western-trained pro- 
fessionals and consults specialists 
around the world. A National In- 
stitute of Management Development 
gives specific training to industry 
executives. It employs a case method 
based on the teaching in American 
business administration centers, but 
adapted to Egyptian industries. 
Middle-management courses are also 
under way, along with time-and- 
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Gropius, Neutra, Sullivan, 
Mendelsohn, and Niemeyer. 
Retail $24.75. 

Member's price $14.95, 

*You may have BOTH SETS (Retall 
$54.50): one free, and the second 
as your first selection, at the 
special introductory price of $9.95, 
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The Complete Book 
of Artists’ Techniques, 
Kurt Herberts. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 


381i OW WB 
Cezanne, Meyer Schapiro. 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


The Architecture of Fantasy: 
Visionary Architecture, Ulrich 
Conrads and Hans G. Sperlich. 

Retail $16.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 


Monet , by William C. Seitz. 
Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 
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Modern Sculpture, Jean Selz. 
Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.95. 


*GREAT AGES OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE (I): 
Roman, Gothic, Baroque 
& Rococo, Modern. 
Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. 
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*GREAT AGES OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE (II): 
Early Christian & Byzantine, 
Medieval, Greek, Renaissance. 
Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. 


Vates Lowry 
Henar Saates 
Nate rin 
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*GREAT AGES OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE (III): 
Western Islamic, Chinese & Indian, 
Pre-Columbian, Japanese. 
Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. 
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*You may have ALL 3 SETS (Retail 
$60.00): 2 free, and the third as 
your first selection, at the 
member's price of $14.95. 


FREE 


COM BINED 
RETAIL VALUES 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION UP TO $60.00 


The Metamorphosis of the Gods, 
André Malraux. Retail $20.00. 
Member's price $12.95. 


Design for Modern Living, 
Gerde and Ursula Hatje. A lavish 
guide to interior design drawing 

on the work of the world's leading 
designers and architects. 
Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95, 


Rembrandt, Ludwig Münz. 
Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 


The New Century 
Classical Handbook 
An encyclopedic reference to the 
complete cultures of classical 
Greece and Rome. 
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Masters of Modern Drama 
A lavish, illustrated collection of 45 : 
of the world's great modern plays. 


Combined retail price $29.95. 


Special introductory price 
(for both books) $12.95. 





Ben Shahn: Paintings and 
Graphic Art, James Thrall Soby. 
2 vols., boxed. 
Retail $25.00. Member's price $14.95. 


Tne seven ARTs 
BOOK SOCIETI 


walis” C9 enrich 
your home with the finest books on the 
arts—and at substantial savings. The se- 
lections of The Seven Arts Books Society 
— like those illustrated here — are all 
books of permanent value: oversize, rich- 
ly illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member you will 
regularly enjoy savings of 33'/3°/o and 
more. Why not begin your trial mem- 
bership today? Discover for yourself the 
great advantages of belonging to this 
unique Organization. You may begin your 
membership with any one of the magnifi- 
cent books shown here at the special 
member's price, and receive any other 
one (including several valuable sets) 
FREE, as an introductory gift 





Tre seven arts 
BOOK. SOCIETI 


215 Park Avenue South, N. Y., N. Y. 10003 


You may enroll me and send the intro- 
ductory offer indicated below (A, B, or 
C). | agree to buy four additional selec- 
tions or alternates in the next 12 months, 
from the wide range of books available 
to me at substantial savings. When | do 
not want the current selection—or prefer 
to order another book-! may do so on 
the convenient form provided for this 
purpose. | may cancel my membership 
at any time after purchasing the four ad- 
ditional books. 


PLEASE CHECK ONE OFFER 
A. O Free Book 


(Title) 


First Selection-at the member's 
price (plus postage & handling). 


(Title) 


B. O Both sets of THE MASTERS OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE - Retail 
$54.50—1or only $9.95 (plus postage & 
handling). 


C. O All 3 sets of THE GREAT AGES OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE — Retail 
$60.00—for only $14.95 (plus postage & 


handling). 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 
please print full name 
Street 
City State Zip Code 


S64-31 
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~~ School teacher 
| Bernard Myers, 
| of Levittown, Pa., 
| has owned many 
. makes of cars— 
|. drove a taxi dur- 

. ing his college 
M. Bernard Myers $ years—has A 

$ taught in a driv- 
ing school. So he considers himself a 
“professional driver” when he writes 
us enthusiastically about his 


. Rambler—a Classic wagon with 


stick shift: 


“36,000 miles of heavy traffic— 
$5.10 in expenditures to date" 


"The Rambler, in my opinion, 
is one of the most reliable, 
economical and pleasantest 
driving automobiles on the 
road today. 


"That 36,000 miles repre- 
sent hard miles of heavy 
traffic, in all kinds of 
weather, including mountains 
and broken-up roads. 


"In expenditures to date, the 
car has cost me $5.10 (ex- 
cluding normal maintenance). 
And it still runs as good as 
the day it was delivered. 

If anyone can beat that for 
economy, he's not riding. 


"From here on in, there is 
no other car for me except 
Rambler." 


To find out which of the new 
1964 cars is for you, get a free 
X-Ray Book at your Rambler dealer. 

In it, you'll find thirty-two pro- 
fusely illus- 
trated pages 
containing side- 
by-side compare i 
sons of the lead- 
ing '64 cars. It 
contains all the 
information 
you'll need to 
choose the right car for you. It can 
save you hundreds of dollars in the 
purchase of your next car. 

Get your free X-Ray Book today! 
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Report on Egypt 


in manufacturing. Further down 
the educational ladder, some 100,000 
young Egyptians attend vocational 
schools. 


In its drive to catch up, Egypt 
has the great advantage of profes- 
sionally trained engineers, econo- 
mists, bankers, and senior managers 
who are dedicated to rebuilding the 
country on modern lines. ‘These 
men, many of them graduates of 
European and American univer- 
sities, provide the indispensable tech- 
nical manpower which has made the 
economic revolution possible. In 
this sense Egypt is a have"! country, 
in contrast to the oil-rich desert 
states which remain backward for 
lack of technical manpower. 


For decades, since Evelyn Baring, 
first Earl of Cromer, Egyptians have 
known how to operate their vital 
and intricate system of canal irriga- 
tion. More recently they have 
easily learned the management of 
railways and of the Suez Canal, and 
advanced textile and petroleum tech- 
nology. In the last four years, under 
the forced draft of revolution and 
nationalization, they have achieved 
an increase in gross national product 
of 23 percent. In terms of human 
benefits, in spite of an increase of 
population of about 700,000 a year, 
economic development has kept 2 to 
3 percent ahead of population 
growth. 


Family planning 


Of all the twentieth-century ex- 
periments being tried in Egypt the 
most potentially significant is its 
drive for family planning. Here 
President Nasser has mustered the 
support of Muslim religious leaders 
who have publicly sanctioned birth 
control. The great problem is in 
rural Egypt, where a large family 
is a matter of prestige and a means of 
ensuring farm labor. Rural unem- 
ployment is so widespread now that 
more and more young men migrate 
to Alexandria, Cairo, and Aswan to 
join the industrial labor pool. 


This trend toward urbanization, 
plus free education all the way 
through university years, is expected 
to lower the birthrate. As education 
for girls also becomes the rule for the 
first time, an inevitable change in 
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status for women is occurring. This 
is a conscious part of the plans for 
the welfare state. It is symbolized 
by the inclusion of a woman in the 
government as Minister of Social 
Affairs. 


If Egypt can make family plan- 
ning fashionable for modernists in 
Asia, it will have helped a whole 
region toward development. Edu- 
cated Arabs who know their people 
best have pointed out that Islam is, 
after all, rational, equalitarian, and 
positive in outlook. For this reason 
it is at least possible that Arab na- 
tionalism can evolve a pattern of 
modernization within the framework 
of its own beliefs. 


The need for capital 


Meanwhile, Egypt is obliged to 
rely on imports of grain to feed its 
28 million people. About half of the 
wheat consumed in the country 
comes from American surplus sold 
for Egyptian pounds. This arrange- 
ment is the least controversial aspect 
of the present U.S. foreign aid to 


Egypt. 


Other current forms of U.S. as- 
sistance include grants and loans 
for a number of purposes: the hir- 
ing of management consultants, 
agricultural-extension education, the 
erection of a power plant by West- 
inghouse, communications develop- 
ment, and the purchase of American 
diesel engines. An investment-guar- 
antee agreement between the U.S. 
government and Cairo was signed in 
1963, indicating the regime's interest 
in attracting foreign investors; and 


Egypt has joined GATT. 


By strengthening its trading links 
with the Western powers, Egypt 
seems to be freeing itself from over- 
dependence on the Soviet bloc. 
Even so, some 40 percent of Egyptian 
cotton goes to the bloc; and Russian 
loans to Egypt include allocations 
of hard currency as well as credits 
for the High Dam at Aswan and for 
military equipment. Western loans 
have come from West Germany, 
Italy, and from private U. S. banks. 
The latter, however, lend at com- 
mercial rates on a short-term basis. 


Involvement with the neighbors 


Even with credit from this variety 
of sources, Egypt is hard-pressed. In 
its effort to achieve a great deal in a 
short time it has confiscated wealth, 


Patience helps to make 
The Christian Brothers Burgundy a great wine. 


This is Brother Timothy, Cellarmaster of The 
Christian Brothers of California. Director of all 
The Order’s winemaking activities, he knows 
that fine wine cannot be hurried. It must 
mature slowly...in wood and in bottle. 

Here he examines the Burgundy for clarity and 
color. These are some of the signs that mark ex- 
actly the right Burgundy, a wine to accompany 
red meat and enhance entire meals. 


The Christian Brothers have tended their Cali- 


fornia vineyards for nearly a century, to support 
their educational mission on the West Coast. 


As you come to know The Christian Brothers 
Wines, you will know what patience means to 
winemaking. And you will come to know that 
there are twenty-two great Americanwines... 
they are made by The Christian Brothers. 


For free Wine Selector, aguide thattells you howto choose 
and enjoy wines, write to: The Christian Brothers, Depart- 
mentWG, 2030 Union Street, San Francisco 23, California. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: FROMM AND SICHEL, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Afternoon in a paper mill wood yard— Photo by Charles Van Maanen 


RIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 


From tree farm to mill, and go where you will, 
we're financial partners with the paper industry. 

Making loans to industry is our business. And 
it's a business we're proud of because the balance 
sheet of American history shows that money put 
to work by full-service commercial banks is the 
stuff private enterprise thrives on. 

[n a sense, every penny we lend to paper people 
is an investment in the nation's present and fu- 


ture. And as paper and other industries prof- 
it, we profit, men and women who invest their 
hard earned dollars profit, and ultimately all the 
people profit. 

This, we believe, is good for the whole com- 
munity of man. 

And our contribution helps us fulfill our pledge 
of greater usefulness to New York, the nation 
and the world. 


E 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK f P 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 : 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Report on Egypt 


raised taxes, and enforced austerity 
to a degree unheard of in the Arab 
world. ‘This year it is striving to 
raise a budget of a billion Egyptian 
pounds, of which a third is for cap- 
ital investment. It is a question 
whether such a scale is possible, 
particularly in view of the financially 
costly political ventures being pur- 
sued by Abdel Nasser in Yemen and 
Algeria. 


One fourth of the Egyptian army 
has been in Yemen for over a year 
attempting to sustain a republican 
revolt against the incredibly back- 
ward old order. By any kind of 
reckoning Egypt has spent millions 
it did not have, to support this op- 
eration. It has been evident for 
months that this has been costing 
Cairo more than can possibly be 
gained in the Yemeni political 
morass; and that what is needed is 
a face-saving means of withdrawal 
from a country light-years removed 
from Egypt in outlook, aims, and 
capability. The difficult task of de- 
vising such a means of withdrawal 
has fallen, as usual, to the United 
Nations, whose representative con- 
tinues to shuttle between Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and Egypt. 


In addition to the problem in Ye- 
men, Abdel Nasser has felt obliged by 
Arab socialist brotherhood to send 
arms and troops to aid Algeria in its 
border quarrel with Morocco. For- 
tunately this is a more sophisticated 
quarrel, in which President Nasser 
need not assume great responsibility, 
having demonstrated his loyalty to 
republican Ben Bella as opposed to 
Morocco's King Hassan. 


The bitter issue of water 


On the perennial Palestine quar- 
rel, however, Abdel Nasser is obliged 
to play a more risky role. ‘This year's 
most bitter issue between Arabs and 
Israelis concerns the latter's plan to 
withdraw Jordan River water to irri- 
gate the Negev desert, which Israel 
plans to populate with future immi- 
grants. he canals and pipelines 
for this withdrawal of water from 
Lake liberias within Israeli boun- 
daries await only the final pumping 
installations, which will lift lake 
water to a point where it can flow 
southward some 150 miles by grav- 


ity. 
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Egypt’s role in this long dispute 
has been consistently cautious. In 
1955 it sponsored an Arab technical 
study which reduced Israel's pro- 
posed share of water but still recog- 
nized its riparian rights. Egypt has 
also refused to endorse desperate 


Arab schemes to divert Jordan head- 


waters in Syria and Lebanon. As a 
downstream user of the Nile, Egypt 
can scarcely encourage tampering 
with headwaters anywhere. 


This spring, with Arab disunity 
more than normally exacerbated and 
rival socialists in Syria threatening 
to take reckless and hopeless military 
action against Israel over the river 
issue, Gamal Abdel Nasser has made 
one more daring gesture of leader- 
ship. The last thing Egypt can face 
today is war with Israel. ‘Vhe other 
Arab states are even more helpless 
against Israel. But their leaders are 
less restrained than the veterans in 
Cairo. By inviting the thirteen heads 
of Arab states to Cairo in January, 
and by insisting on a concerted non- 
violent response to Israel's water 
plan, Abdel Nasser has proved again 
his talent for leadership. 


Neutrality between East and West 


In international affairs Abdel 
Nasser remains firmly nonaligned. 
The recent, somewhat unexpected 
visit of Chinese Premier Chou En- 
lai was not heralded or carried off as 
a political triumph. The Chinese 
seem, in fact, not to have succeeded 
in winning the Egyptians over to 
their projected Afro-Asian confer- 
ence, a second *Bandung" which 


would exclude the U.S.S.R. 


An alternative meeting of non- 
aligned states, urged by Prime Min- 
ister Nehru and Marshal Tito, seems 
scheduled for Cairo later this year. 
Egypts immediate support of the 
partial test-ban treaty in 1963 indi- 
cates support for the detente between 
East and West rather than for Chi- 
nese atomic ambitions. 


In North Africa Abdel Nasser 
is concerned lest Sino-Soviet rivalry 
upset the neutrals or force them into 
fixed positions. He is unhappy also 
over Cuba’s meddling in Algeria. 
If the nonaligned leaders do meet in 
Cairo this year, they will have new 
issues to ponder. Egypt's aim is to 
maintain the pivotal role which ge- 
ography and neutralism have given 
her. 


Today, GT&E is quite an acorn. m We conduct research, 
manufacture telephone equipment, print telephone di- 
rectories, and operate telephone companies in 32 states. 
gm But wait till you see the oak! = We're planted in the 
areas Of America where the growth is greatest. We've 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 





branched out into the complementary fields of elec- 
tronics and visual communications. And to make sure 
we keep growing, we continue investing more in basic 
research and plant facilities. æ More reason for the dy- 
namic and continuous growth of GT &E. 
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jt first chairman (1946 to 1950) of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, David E. Lilienthal. startled 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy last spring by declaring that he would not 
care to live in the vicinity of an atom-fired clectric 
power plant. The present chairman, Dr. Glenn 
Seaborg, Nobel-Prize-winning chemist, told a 
press-gathering a few months ago, *[ would live 
next door to the atom. I would not fear having my 
family residence within the vicinity of a modern 
power reactor built and operated under our 
LAEC's] regulations and controls." 


Mr. Lilienthal’s apprehensions, which he has 
expounded in addresses, magazine articles, and a 
book, are shared by many members of the general 
public. Dr. Seaborg’s confident statement reflects 
the belief of the AEC and the electric utility indus- 
try that nuclear power plants are so safe that con- 
sideration can be given to building them where 
they would be most useful: close to the great urban 
centers of population. 


These conflicting attitudes have clashed on both 
coasts. In California. plans to build atomic plants 
in the general vicinity of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco have raised storms of controversy, still 
unsettled. In New York. a proposal by Consoli- 
dated Edison for a million-kilowatt atomic power 
plant right in the middle of the city led to vigorous 
protests from community groups and leaders. 
Eventually Consolidated Edison withdrew its re- 
quest for an AEC license to build the plant, os- 
tensibly because its engineers had found that it 
would cost less to import electricity 1100 miles, 
from a huge hydroelectric project in Labrador. 


Consolidated Edison’s retreat — if it is one — 
is only a lull in the battle. Atomic power plants, 
experts say, are beginning to compete in cost with 
conventional generating stations in areas remote 
from fossil fuel sources. About a dozen large 
reactors are already feeding electricity into Ameri- 
can power systems, with some half dozen under 
way. More atomic power plants will undoubtedly 
be proposed. The Atomic Energy Commission 
must approve detailed plans for any proposed re- 
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actor and must license it before it can operate. 
The question of safety has a direct bearing on 
where these plants are to be located and some- 
times on whether they will be built at all. 


How much danger? 


Certainly there are risks to running an atomic 
plant, but the fear probably most widely held is 
largely imaginary. The experts agree that the 
chances of an atomic plant's blowing up like an 
atomic bomb are virtually nonexistent. The core 
of an atomic bomb is composed almost entirely of 
fissionable fuel carefully kept divided until the 
bomb is triggered. Then the mechanism slams 
the fuel together to create a mass of great density 
and suflicient size to start an uncontrolled chain 
reaction practically instantly. In contrast, the 
core of a power reactor contains fuel only partly 
fissionable (usually about 2 percent) and barely 
enough in quantity to maintain a slow reaction. 


“It is inconceivable to me that any reactor de- 
signed presently for power or research use will 
behave like an atomic bomb," says Professor Theos 
Thompson, director of M.I.T.’s nuclear reactor. 
“Where then does the hazard exist . . . ? It ex- 
ists in these fission products which remain stored 
within the reactor core. . The safety aims of 
the designer and the AEC are directed for the most 
part to insuring that these fission products do not 
escape from their normal position within the 
core." 


Several different kinds of reactors are used for 
power production, but the safety problems are 
common to all. The reactor core consists of a great 
number of long cylindrical rods of nuclear fuel 
— usually a form of uranium — arranged in pre- 
cise patterns that permit a chain reaction to take 
place. Splitting atoms in the fuel release sub- 
atomic particles that hit and split other atoms. 
the process continuing on a self-sustaining basis. 
In this fission process some of the fuel is trans- 
formed into energy in the form of heat. The rods 
are *clad" in metal sheathing that contains the 
fission products but allows the heat to escape into 
a cooling material — usually water in the power 





Encyclopedia 


International: 


today's only totally new 
major reference work. 


Written by today’s experts from today’s point of view. 
This all-new encyclopedia is the only truly international, 
completely up-to-date reference set you can buy! 


Today’s world is one of new nations, 
new problems, new ways of looking 
at things. Modern technology has 
made it a jet-propelled, wash-and- 
wear, transistorized world, complete 
with astronauts, computers and hy- 
drofoil ships. In the last decade 
alone, our world has undergone a 
flood of social, scientific and political 
changes unparalleled in the history 
of the world. 

Only a totally new encyclopedia can 
.ell the up-to-date story of this 
changed world. 


Easily read, easily understood 
The Encyclopedia International's style is as 
fresh and concise as your morning news- 
paper. Study guides and summaries high- 
light all the basic facts. Both the generally 
interested reader and the scholar will find 
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the International easy to use, yet mature and 
comprehensive. 

The scope of the new International is 
Droad. For example, it analyzes the latest 
levelopments in nuclear power. The story 
of Telstar is there, with all the implications 
of intercontinental television. It explores the 
changing geography of Africa, explains to- 
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day's political and economic ad- 


vances. It examines the latest de- 
velopments in automation, in medi- 
cine, in the materials, products and 


techniques of world industry. 


It serves the family 

The International covers all 
|! the subjects the modern stu- 
; dent may study in school. 
. But because it is designed to 
serve the entire. family, it 
goes far beyond the academic 
world. It has articles on 
sports, theatre, music and 
art; on consumer problems, house- 
hold management, recreation, hu- 
man relations, and hundreds of 
other family and business matters. 
And it is the only encyclopedia to in- 
clude, within the regular articles, 
career guides for major jobs and 
professions. 
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or Pre-publication price 


More than four million dollars has 
| been spent to develop Encyclope- 
dia International. 1783 editors, edu- 
cators and specialists have prepared 
37,000 brand-new articles— which 
have never before appeared in print 
—covering every branch of knowl- 
edge. (11,600 pages, 18,000 illustra- 
tions of which 7,500 are in color; 20 
volumes, including a separate index 
volume of 102,000 references.) And 
yet, the International is modestly 
priced to keep it within the means of 
every family. 

Find out how easily you can put the 
Encyclopedia International to work for your 
family, in your home. Send for the illustrated 
booklet that gives you all the details. 


Encyclopedia International 


A PUBLICATION OF GROLIER INCORPORATEL 


Spencer International Press 
155 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Please send me a free copy of the 24- | 
| page booklet on Encyclopedia Interna- | 
| tional, “The Most Useful Encyclopedia," | 
| which includes a message from noted | 
| author and lecturer John Gunther. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Madurodam is a miniature city built at a scale of 1 to 25. Windmills turn, trains and autos move, bells toll. At night 44,000 tiny lights twinkle. 
Cluldren, like little Margreetje Kooyman (above), are simply enthralled by it. 


"Come to Madurodam and see Holland in an hour” 


Madurodam, located in The 
Hague, gives you a Lilliputian's- 
eye view of Holland's architecture 
and scenery. Come see it. But stay 
and see the real-size Holland. 


The Flower Pageant is in May. 


The Queen's Procession in 


September. Cheese markets are 
open through October. And 
the Dutch people await you. 


Madurodam is the smallest town in 
the world and it will give you a fas- 
cinating lesson in Dutch history. 
The perfect tiny buildings, the ships, 
the farms, represent Holland from 
the year 1000. Princess Beatrix is 
honorary mayor of this wonderland. 

Madurodam is in The Hague. Just 
west of it is Scheveningen, Holland's 
most popular summer resort. 

To the east is Gouda, famous 
cheese city. To the south is Rotter- 
dam, Europe's largest port. To the 
north is Amsterdam, with its antique 


shops, diamond merchants, its canals 
and fine restaurants and hotels. All 
are within 50 miles of Madurodam. 

Wherever you go in Holland, 
there's a special treat in store for you. 
The Dutch like Americans, and they 
make you feel comfortable. 

Come visit the hospitable Dutch. 
Come on a Dutch carrier, by air or 
by sea. More fun that way. 

Forfurtherinformation,talkto your 
travel agent, or write the Netherlands 
National Tourist Office, A. N.V.V. 
605 5th Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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reactors — in which the rods are im- 
mersed. This coolant not only serves 
to keep the rods from overheating 
(which might crack open the metal 
sheaths and allow the radioactive 
materials to escape) but also mod- 
erates the subatomic particles so that 
they move at the right speed. In a 
power reactor, the heat absorbed by 
the coolant is what is used, directly or 
indirectly, to produce steam to drive 
a conventional turbine. 


‘Tiny imperfections in the metal 
cladding may permit small amounts 
of radioactive materials to leak from 
the fuel rods into the coolant. Addi- 
tional amounts form in the coolant 
or on the structure of the reactor and 
are taken up by the coolant. 


The coolant itself circulates in a 
closed loop, so that it cannot con- 
taminate anything, but from time to 
time the radioactive materials are 
removed from it by a purification 
process. Most of the solids and liq- 
uids are temporarily stored for later 
removal from the plant. A tiny 
residue of a few millionths of a gram 
a day is discharged to a waterway in 
a waste stream so faintly radioactive 
that it meets the AEC’s standards for 
drinking water. Radioactive mate- 
rial in gaseous form, also removed by 
the purification process, averages a 
few hundred thousandths of a gram 
a day. This is released through a tall 
chimney on a controlled basis to 
assure atmospheric dispersion that 
meets the AEC regulations. 


Public health experts say that the 
total amount of radioactivity dis- 
charged to the atmosphere from a 
water-cooled reactor is likely to be 
less than amounts normally con- 
tained in the stack gases of plants 
powered by fossil fuels. 


Protection against accidents 


A more serious concern is the pos- 
sibility of accidental melting or de- 
struction of the reactor core. One 
cause could be failure of the coolant 
system, and auxiliary cooling sys- 
tems are built into the reactor to 
take over instantly should the pri- 
mary system fail. Overheating could 
also be caused by an accidental in- 
crease in the chain-reaction rate — 
in the technician’s language, a ‘‘nu- 
clear excursion." 


A built-in protection against this is 
the nature of uranium itself: an 
increase in the temperature of the 
fuel element results in a slowing 
down of the fission process, which 
tends to shut down the entire system 
automatically. Overheating makes 


the coolant water less dense, and this |. 


also tends to slow the fission process. 
Thus the system is by nature self- 
regulating. Should the *'excursion" 
take place, however, despite these 
natural obstacles, control rods are 


propelled into the reactor automati- | 


cally, placing barriers between the 
fuel elements and halting the fission 


process. Presumably there could be|. 


an accidental release of fission prod- 
ucts within the core despite the safe- 


guards. If the core greatly overheats | | 


at such a time, it could transform the 
coolant into high-pressure steam 
that would expand with explosive 
force. This force would be of an 
entirely different order of magnitude 
from even the smallest nuclear blast: 
the danger would not be in the ex- 
plosion itself but in the radioactive 
products it might expel. 


But if this should happen, there 
are a number of sturdy barriers be- 
tween the core and the outer world. 
The first 1s the reactor vessel contain- 
ing the core and the coolant, a 
heavy-walled steel vessel capable of 
retaining operating pressures. A sec- 
ond barrier is the reactor shielding, 
a concrete wall surrounding the pres- 
sure vessel to protect operating per- 
sonnel. Outside of everything is a 
vapor container — in many plants a 
huge steel ball that engulfs the entire 
system and allows for any escaping 
steam to expand and lose its force. 


The extent of this protective sys- 
tem is a major factor in AEC deci- 
sions on reactor locations. The com- 
mission's experts figure roughly that 
a 500,000-kilowatt atomic power 
plant with conventional protection 
should be no closer than 13.7 miles to 
a center of 25,000 people or more. 
The distance can be reduced as pro- 
tection is increased. 


Consolidated Edison planned elab- 
orate extra safeguards for the New 
York plant. Instead of the ball-like 
vapor container, the outer barrier was 
to be a sandwich of two feet of porous 
concrete between two leakproof steel 
walls. The concrete filling was de- 
signed as a partial vacuum, its air 
pumped back inside the steel lining, 
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N.Y. Times, World Telegram & Sun, . 
Herald Tribune, News, Saturday Review 


"BEST AMERICAN FILM 
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—Saturday Review, Newsweek 













‘so that anything that got past the 
inner steel wall could not pass the 
concrete. Outside this trap, the plans 
called for five and one half feet of 
'crashproof concrete reinforced withe 
two-inch steel bars. Whether the 
AEC would have regarded the extra 
safeguards as sufficient is not known. 






The safety record 


What has been the safety record 
of atomic plants to date? Professor 
Thompson points out that in the 
entire American atomic-energy pro- 
gram, there have been only five fa- 
"A masterful motion picture... — talities due to radiation or accidents 
Mr. Kazan has woven a E ow involving reactors: two in early war- 
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“AMERICA AMERICA”, written, produced and directed by ELIA KAZAN, introducing Stathis Giallelis with Frank Wolff, 
Harry Davis, Elena Karam, Estelle Hemsley, Gregory Rozakis, Lou Antonio, Salem Ludwig, John.Marley, Joanna Frank, 
Paul Mann, Linda Marsh, Robert H. Harris and Katharine Balfour-music by Manos Hadjidakis-presented by Warner Bros. 


at the AEC's test-reactor station in 
Idaho in January, 1961. In neither 
case was there any danger to the 
public. 


brilliant and powerful film.” 
—Crist, Herald Tribune 








The problem of reactor safety is 
under continuing AEC study. Spe- 
cial projects try to find out what 
happens when an *'excursion"' takes 
place. An AEC safety expert said 
wns recently that the Idaho test reactors 
had undergone two thousand in- 
duced excursions and in every case 
the reactor had shut down. Another 
| project is investigating the results of 
core melt down" following failure 
of the coolant system. 








| There has been criticism of the 
| AEC for allowing power reactors to 
| be built before these tests are com- 
| pleted. One answer is that these 
| programs are designed to find out if 
‘some safety regulations are over- 
‘cautious: the experts feel that they 


Two for the price of one. have leaned over backward to be on 


When you retire, would you like a guarantee that income the safe side and may be requiring 
from your insurance would be yours for life — and then con- 





‘unnecessary costly design features. 
| l'wentieth-century life, say the back- 
i ? Wi | AARAA 
tinue to support someone who depends on you? With a lers of atomic power, in essence, is a 


Mutual Benefit Life policy, you can have this assurance. ‘matter of calculated risks. We ac- 
Under our joint and survivorship right, if either person cept an unknown amount of health 


: à ; and property damage resulting from 
should die, the same income continues to the other for as Dun ime e beoe desig oe 
| air pollution by internal-combustion- 


long as he or she lives. This is just one of the “Seven Signifi- ‘engine fumes and the burning of 
cant Benefits” built into the Mutual Benefit Life contract. fossil fuels. In contrast, the life ex- 


pectancy of a man living next to an 


atomic plant is estimated to be 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE | 
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A 300-mph ground-transportation 


system that would transform the 
right-of-way into hundreds of miles 
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“The happiest years of my life” 


(Pablo Casals talks about his 6 years in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico ) 


T THE AGE of 80, Pablo Casals decided to make his home 
A in Puerto Rico. 

Here is what he said at the time—on his first visit to this sunny 
Commonwealth in the Caribbean: 


“The first time I was aware I was alive, I heard the sound 
of the sea. Before, I would have said that the most beauti- 
ful sea was the one I had in front of my house in Spain. But 
I must confess that the sea I am looking at now is even 
more beautiful. The natural thing that occurs to me is to 
make Puerto Rico my home and do for this country every- 
thing within my power.” 


Pablo Casals has done exactly that. Now—at 86—this world- 
famous cellist, conductor and composer is one of the Common- 
wealth’s most energetic residents. 

The Casals Festival, organized in 1957, has become an an- 
nual event in Puerto Rico. 

The presence of Pablo Casals on the island led to the for- 
mation of the Puerto Rico Symphony Orchestra. He also 
helped establish the Commonwealth Conservatory of Music. 


A man at peace with himself 


Here's how Pablo Casals speaks of his six years in Puerto Rico. 

“They have been the happiest years of my life. Living in this 
house by the sea, I am at peace. I devote myself to my work. 
The routine of my days is both pleasurable and constant. I get 
up at 7 o'clock in the morning for a walk on the beach. Walk- 
ing on the beach, I look at the sea and sky and I am renewed 
in my feeling of awe and joy over the wonder of nature. 


“Here in Puerto Rico, I sense a freedom of spirit, 
a respect for the dignity of man.” 


What of the future? Pablo Casals answers without hesitating. 
“I shall stay here in Puerto Rico and make music, which is 
my life.” 





This is one of a series of reports to U. S. industry on the economic 
and cultural development of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Manufacturers: Write for "Puerto Rico '63," a report on produc- 
tivity, profits and special incentives. The address: Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Dept. 103G, 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10019. 





«€ Pablo Casals takes his regular morning stroll on the beach in 
front of his house in Puerto Rico. Photo by Tom Hollyman. 
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Sea air, : sun, and fun all relax you on Grace’ s 13-day cruises. 


Untense as you cruise to Nassau 
[and 5 other Caribbean ports] 






i Take 3 vacations in 1! Enjoy resort-hotel luxury 
plus foreign travel plus a private yacht atmosphere 
for the cost of just staying put. 






Grace Line’s Santa Rosa and Santa Paula are the 
only ships specifically designed for Caribbean cruising. More living 
space per passenger than any other ship. An outdoor pool—the largest 
afloat. All rooms outside, with private bathrooms, individually con- 
trolled air conditioning. Ocean-view dining; Howard Lanin music. 
13-day cruises sailing every Friday from New York to Curacao, 
Aruba, Venezuela, Jamaica, Nassau, Ft. Lauderdale. 

See a Travel Agent. Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square or 628 Fifth 
Avenue (Rockefeller Center), New York, Digby 4-6000. 
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of ribbon city is suggested as a sub- 
stitute for Britain’s much criticized 
railroads. ‘This radical proposal 
comes from a successful aircraft de- 
signer, Frederick G. Miles, head of 
his own group of engineering com- 
panies, writing in the British weekly 
The New Scientist. 


Miles would use the existing tracks 
to transport materials to build his 
system on a top-heavy, many-lay- 
ered ramp on stilts, leaving the pres- 
ent railroad in operation until the 
replacement is complete. A mobile 
factory astride the rails would mix 
and pour concrete, raise the molds, 
and roll down the tracks, leaving a 
trail of freshly built ramp behind it, 
under which trains could run on the 
old tracks as long as they were 
needed. On the first ramp above the 
ground, freight would be carried in 
automated wheeled trains at 150 
mph, propelled by a linear induction 
motor. The train would pull itself 
along the rails with a series of elec- 
tromagnetic coils: in effect, train and 
rails would be the two elements of an 
electric motor that is stretched out 
horizontally instead of being arranged 
for rotary motion. The ramp would 
widen at intervals to support factory 
buildings, with tunnel connections 
for cargo loading. 


Passenger trains, also propelled by 
linear induction motors, would op- 
erate on a separate level, floating on 
air cushions, with neither wheels nor 
tracks. (A metal strip along the 
"floatway" would provide the fixed 
element of the induction motor.) 
With high acceleration and a speed 
of 300 mph, a five-mile trip would 
take about 90 seconds. 


The next layer would be a high- 
speed motor road, and higher still, 
a pedestrian level. Superstructures 
spaced at intervals above the layered 
roadways would be designed for 
apartments, recreation, shops, and 
offices. Miles says that his system 
would not only run trains faster but 
would give the railroads extra profits 
from rental of air rights to overhead 
structures. Locating the factories 
on top of the freight line would cut 
use of highway trucks, while ribbon 
suburbs built along the tracks would 
enable suburbanites to get into town 
and city centers in minutes. 
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To Take Away the 
Lollipops of Self Delusion 





A related point, and one which I don’t believe I’ve heard discussed 
among us enough, is that while our competitors in mass communications 
are mostly in an all-out popularity contest, Goop HOUSEKEEPING feels 
called upon fairly frequently to chide some portion of the public, or 
take away some comforting belief in magic, or directly alienate some 
sizable group of the misguided. 

Television, I suppose, would present the outstanding contrast: 
Almost all of its offering is predicated upon a least-common-denominator 
approach, and whenever by inadvertence or the rashness of some momen- 
tarily unfettered creative individual it offends even the tiniest fringe 
group, the entire industry conspires to maintain it could only have been 
a misunderstanding — or a mistake which will be rectified instantly. 
Newspapers, by and large, have lost the individuality of attitude which 
made some of them great and most of them distinguishable from each 
other. In the same way, many magazines — including the two others in 
what advertisers insist upon referring to as “our field"—have mostly 
embarked upon efforts to please and please and please. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, on the other hand, has for at least fifty years 
considered it part of its own mission to rub readers' noses in reality; to 
take away the lollipops and crutches of self-delusion; to attack, not the 
man-eating shark or sin itself, with everyone clucking empty pieties 
together, but the mighty and plausible and significantly damaging 
beliefs and agencies and persons—those with facilities to hit back, or 
adherents who can retaliate against us. 

'This means that in some regards ours is a harder row to hoe; we 
feel it is also a better one. 


The above is an excerpt from an internal memorandum dated March 19, 
1961, from Editor Wade Nichols to the editorial and advertising staffs of 
Good Housekeeping. Its purpose was to restate the basic editorial platform 
of the magazine. Good Housekeeping feels it provides an insight, possibly 
of public interest, into the magazine's continuing editorial policies and 
functions as interpreted by its editor. 
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Lh 1960, demonstrations by Francisco Juliáo's 
Peasant Leagues throughout Brazil’s impoverished 
Northeast sent thunderclaps in quick succession 
through the rest of Brazil, Latin America, and the 
United States. If something else besides the Cuban 
revolution was needed to provide the impetus 
which transforms concern into action (as later 
embodied by the Alliance for Progress), the leagues 
of this diminutive lawyer-novelist met the require- 
ment. Now, four years later, the danger has never 
materialized, having been grossly exaggerated by 
the Brazilian and American press, which over- 
reacted to the first public outcries of a peasantry 
that had endured misery in silence for generations. 


There are two principal reasons why the region’s 
revolutionary potential did not develop. First, the 
initiative for a change in the power structure, 
characterized by totalitarian landlordism with its 
private police called capangas, has been seized by 
three nonrevolutionary groups. They are the 
Church-led rural syndicates, the state govern- 
ments, heavily backed by U.S. foreign aid, and 
the Brazilian federal developmental authority, 
SUDENE. Second, Juliào's movement failed to 
attract support from other groups on the extreme 
left and has been opposed by the Communist 
Party. Nonetheless, friend and foe alike credit 
Juliáo with awakening the nation to the plight of 
the peasants. 


The Brazilian Northeast, called the Nordeste, is 
the most extensive and populated area in the 
Western hemisphere, with a yearly income level 
under $100 per inhabitant. JVordestinos number 
about 24 million in nine states covering a region 
about the size of Argentina. Most of the popula- 
tion live along the coast in the humid zone, not 
more than 100 miles from the Atlantic. Here may 
be found the great sugar plantations. In the semi- 
arid interior, cotton and tobacco are grown, and 
there is some cattle raising. The economy of the 
Northeast is mainly agricultural. 


Two thirds of the people live in the rural areas. 
Most are direct descendants of the slaves who were 
set free in 1888, when slavery was abolished in 
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Brazil. Now, as salaried peasants or sharecroppers 
on the plantations, they labor under more subtle 
forms of servitude. Fewer than 2 percent of the 
landowners own 75 percent of the land. ‘The pro- 
ductivity of the soil is about the lowest in the 
world. When this primitive hoe culture is com- 
bined with a scarcity of arable lands, devastating 
droughts, flash floods, a tyrannical landowning 
class, and a rocketing population growth, the rapid 
migration into the cities can be understood. 


Starvation in the cities 


Recife is Brazil’s third largest city, having 
doubled in population to just under a million in 
the past fifteen years. Sixty percent of its in- 
habitants live in slums; only 27 percent of its 
streets are paved in any way; four out of five city 
dwellers have no sewerage facilities; and the entire 
city has only twelve thousand telephones. Yet 
every week, hundreds of rural migrants join the 
already vast numbers in Recife's slums. 


Half of the babies in the slums die before their 
first birthday. Unemployment is a way of life. 
Hunting diseased water crabs and begging are the 
primary available vocations to get the money 
necessary to pay unscrupulous landlords, who con- 
nived a perpetual lease from the federal govern- 
ment, the original owner of the lands along the 
rivers. Other coastal cities of the Northeast — 
Fortaleza, Salvador, Natal, Sáo Luis, Maceió, and 
Joao Pessoa — serve as dumping grounds for this 
humanity, a product of voiceless neglect. 


For some nordestino peasants, the cities are only 
a way station in a traditional trek to the more 
prosperous and industrialized regions of the Center 
and South, particularly in and around São Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro. For decades nordestinos have 
supplied the Center and South with their cheap 
labor. Furthermore, nordestinos built Brasilia in 
the wilderness of the great central plain. 


Exploitation by the prosperous 


More important in explaining the stagnancy of 
the Northeast is the continuing transfer of capital 
from the area to São Paulo and vicinity. One 
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“THIS IS THE BEST 
AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
QUARTERLY EVER DONE 
ON GREEK CULTURE” 


Dennis Powers, The Oakland Tribune 


Each issue, bound like a fine 
book, contains articles of 
lasting value—no advertising. 


The first issue of GREEK HERITAGE has received critical acclaim. 
You can still become a CHARTER SUBSCRIBER .. .just use coupon below. 
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“I stayed up till 2:30 a.m. with it. I like the diversity of sub- 
ject matter and the splendid way all of it is presented. You 
have a hit on your hands!” 

Herman Kogan of The Chicago Daily News 






“GREEK HERITAGE has a rare quality in these days of 
fine photography and printing—the writing gives as much 
pleasure as the pictures . . . promises education through 
enchantment.” 








Harry Gilroy of The New York Times 
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GREEK HERITAGE, the new, hard-bound quarterly, is a fresh con- 
tribution to the knowledge and enjoyment of Greek culture—current 
as well as classical. You’ll get a new look at the Greek land, its people, 
their arts, crafts and sciences . . . the great Greek ideas that nourished 
our own civilization. The Greek heritage is everyone’s—that’s why 
GREEK HERITAGE should be in your home. 


You can still become a Charter Subscriber and tour Greece with the 
editors! For a limited time, we will post-date your subscription to 
begin with the first issue. And as a Charter Subscriber you are invited to 
attend a TWO WEEKS SYMPOSIUM IN ATHENS in October, 1964, 
conducted by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler . . . including a tour of the fabled 
islands . . . at a savings in land arrangements and hotel expenses of at 
least $300. Plan now to make your own memorable Odyssey with us! 


Reserve your Charter Subscription! Use coupon at right. 
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“Buy it—even if you can't afford it. It's superb." 
Publisher Oscar Williams, Poet, Editor and Anthologist 
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The Difference between 
a Lion’s Roar 

and a 
Kitten’s Purr 


...accurately describes the decrease in the 
noise level on French National Railroads 
modern Electric and Diesel driven trains 
from the “good old days." Half-mile and 
mile length welded rails have eliminated 
the clickety-clack in very comfortable cars. 
Yes, QUIET is an important contribu- 
tion to the relaxation of riding on the 
French National Railroads...that's why 
— . for traveling in France “The Railway is 
the Right Way." 


You can buy your tickets and reservations for 
France and Europe before you leave the 
United States. See your Travel Agent or write 
us for information about all our services, 
including the “Eurailpass,” the Magic Pass. 


e Please send me illustrated litera- 
ture on FRANCE. Dept. A3 


RAILROADS 





610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
11 East Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, California 
9465 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 
1500 Stanley Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Report on Brazil 


magnet has been the greater return 
oninvestmentsthere. Anotheristhat 
the Northeast sells to the Center and 
South primarily commercial agricul- 
tural products in exchange for edible 
foodstuffs, manufactured goods, and 
imported consumables. In this do- 
mestic trade between regions, the 
Northeast runs a persistent deficit 
and is victimized by the impact of 
import and exchange controls favor- 
ing the Center and South. 


A regressive tax structure, plus an 
almost complete lack of interest in 
the Northeast investment by the Sao 
Paulo millionaires, adds fuel to the 
resentment of nordestinos against what 
they believe is exploitation by a more 
advanced area of their country. 
Foreign investment is fairly inconse- 
quential. Disparities in growth be- 
tween the two areas are constantly 
increasing. 


The flow of money has not been 
wholly one way, however. Federal 
relief funds earmarked for victims 
of the droughts and for drought 
safeguards have been substantial in 
post-war years. But the develop- 
mental impact of these funds has 
been vitiated by the politicians and 
wealthy nordestinos who have man- 
aged to enrich themselves either by 
directly siphoning off the monies or 
by constructing useless dams and 
other public works in order to in- 
crease the value of the land for 
speculation purposes. 


Hope for economic development 


It was the great drought of 1958, 
coupled with the first peasant stir- 
rings under Julião, that brought the 
winds of mild change to the North- 
east. President Kubitschek was 
draining his country's treasury in à 
frantic effort to construct the new 
capital, Brasília, when Brazil's lead- 
ing economist, Celso Furtado, pre- 
sented him with an economic and 
humanitarian analysis showing why 
the Northeast was badly in need of a 
federal developmental authority. A 
realist as well as a scholar, Furtado 
did not hesitate to utilize the **men- 
ace of Julião” as an additional moti- 
vating factor. The outcome of his 
efforts was the creation of the Super- 
intendency for the Development of 
the Northeast, known as SUDENE. 
Headed by Furtado, SUDENE has 
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obtained nearly 5 percent of annual 
federal expenditures each year. 


Furtado started slowly. SUDENE 
was launched with a small staff of 
idealistic young Brazilian engineers, 
agronomists, and economists, fresh- 
from the universities. It was op- 
erating in an intensely hostile envi- 
ronment of suspicious landowners, 
whose long cooperation with corrupt 
federal and state officials had rarely 
recognized the law or tolerated pub- 
lic officials dedicated to mass welfare. 


In his strategy for economic de- 
velopment, Furtado acknowledges 
three forces necessary for action: 
danger, as embodied in Julião; ideal- 
ism and expertise, to be provided by 
SUDENE; and the profit motive, 
which he hopes will induce Sao 
Paulo's industrialists to build fac- 
tories in the Northeast. ‘Thus far, 
the strategy is mired in difficulties. 
Juliáo, now a federal deputy, no 
longer inspires much fear in any- 
body. Lacking funds, having failed 
to develop a corps of dedicated 
organizers, and confronted with il- 
literate, poverty-wracked  peasants 
fearful of incurring landowner wrath, 
he has declined in importance as a 
power factor in the Northeast. 


Rural syndicates, led by a group 
of young Catholic priests, presently 
outnumber his loosely knit leagues. 
These syndicates appeal to the 
peasant on the principle that *'if 
you ask for less, you end up with 
more." Their goal is not revolu- 
tionary; it is simply to secure mini- 
mum wages and other benefits for 
their members. The effectiveness of 
the Church-led unions in controlling 
peasant unrest has even begun to 
attract financial support from the 
Brazilian Institute for Democratic 
Action (IBAD), which has been 
described as the “Brazilian John 
Birch Society." 


The profit motive, garnished by 
strong tax and other incentives, has 
brought very little Brazilian capital 
into the region. The low purchasing 
power of the Northeast market and 
the lack of skilled labor and readily 
available investment opportunities 
are persistent deterrents. 


SUDENE itself has been having 
problems, both with some state gov- 
ernors jealous of this federal intru- 
sion and with the substantial U.S. 





All the long hours you use your skill in Surgery... 
our unique Financial Cabinet” is using its professional 
skill in managing your personal finances 


Doctor, publisher, corporate executive...in today’s busy world you 
have little time for personal financial affairs. It is in this vital area that 
our “Financial Cabinet" offers you expert help. 


Our services start with a careful study of your financial situation...and of 
your objectives. Retirement plan? Greater current income? Children's 
education program? Out of this analysis comes a continuing plan of action 
designed for you. 


Unlike most other banks, management of capital is our chief business... 
and has been for nearly 100 years. If you want skilled financial guidance, 
call Area Code 617 LI 2-9450, or write Dept. A-15.Ask for our booklet, 
"Dynamic Investment Management.''? 
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Undiscovered 


This new resort is off the beaten 
path, on a British Virgin Isle. 
Mark the name—Little Dix Bay. 


Swimming from great beaches, 
big game fishing, exploring. Rates 
from $25 in winter, $15 in sum- 
mer (per person dbl., all meals). 
See travel agent or call: 

New York CI 5-8055 

Chicago 922-4139 

Boston 423-4888 

Dallas RI 7-0932 

Washington 347-4951 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I'd ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$30,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in the U.S., The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. AM-3 
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Report on Brazil 


foreign aid program under the Alli- 
ance for Progress. By an agreement 
signed between the two countries in 
April of 1962, the United States 
undertook to contribute $131 mil- 
lion over a two-year period for 
extending transport and electric- 
power services; improving educa- 
tional and health facilities, water 
supplies, and housing; expanding the 
productivity and area of agricultural 
lands; surveying existing resources; 
and stimulating private initiative in 
manufacturing. 


Misunderstandings, differences in 
policies and timing, and compli- 
cations arising out of relationships 
between the U.S. mission in Recife 
and the state governors have se- 
verely hampered the cooperation 
between the American Agency 
for International Development and 
SUDENE, which has responsibility 
for implementing U.S. aid. 


But SUDENE’s biggest difficul- 
ties are what Furtado terms “‘no- 
torious structural vices" that impede 
the reconstruction of the agricultural 
economy and block the ‘“‘intense 
rhythm of growth with a minimum 
of social tension,’’ which he envisions 
as an essential combination. Basic to 
all SUDENE’s complaints is the 
absence of agrarian reform, without 
which development is impossible. 
Agrarian reform, in the view of many 
leading Brazilian experts, must bring 
about a fairer distribution of land 
and its earnings, but they stress that 
other results which will flow from 
such a reform — for example, in- 
creased agricultural production and 
the achievement of first-class citizen- 
ship by the peasantry — are just as 
important. But land-reform legisla- 
tion has been mired in the gentry- 
dominated federal Congress for 
many months, and few think that 
any bill that passes will carry much 
strength. 


This state of affairs is contributing 
to an evolving approach by SU- 
DENE to nourish change in the 
countryside by providing the tech- 
nical assistance and rural credit 
needed for organizing the peasants 
into cooperatives. ‘The long-range 
expectation is for these cooperatives 
to become sufficiently prosperous so 
that they can ensure the enforcement 
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of laws guaranteeing a minimum wage 
and other rights to rural workers 
and can buy or lease land from large- 
plantation owners. One two-year- 
old cooperative supported by SU- 
DENE recently leased a sugarcane 
plantation of twelve thousand acres, 


The quest for orderly change 


The quest for orderly change nec- 
essarily involves a decentralization 
and transfer of power along more 
democratic lines. But existing pro- 
cedures and institutions, both gov- 
ernmental and private, may well 
prove ineffective to meet the growing 
demands of the reformers. Mass 
misery is not easily translatable into 
support for popular reforms. As a 
young professor at the University of 
Recife has observed: ‘“The poverty 
here paralyzes the mind as well as 
the body.”’ 


This phenomenon has been driven 
home with great force by the evolu- 
tion of the Arraes administration 
during the past fifteen months in the 
key state of Pernambuco. Miguel 
Arraes was elected governor in late 
1962 by a left-of-center coalition 
ranging from orthodox Communists 
to moderate liberals. His back- 
ground, campaign, and the advisers 
he chose indicated a thoroughgoing 
attack on all the social injustices, 
waste, and corruption that had long 
plagued the state. 


Now in his second year in office, 
Arraes is operating as though his 
sole mission were to keep his balance 
politically for future election. He 
has not even moved against the ex- 
ploitation of the slum dwellers a few 
blocks from the Governor's Palace. 
The explanation for this immobility 
is that Arraes has simply not suc- 
ceeded in generating mass support. 
Without this support, he is bending 
before the pressures of the upper 
classes. 


There has been some progress 
in the Northeast. Schools, roads, 
health facilities, and housing units 
have been built. A remarkably con- 
ceived literacy movement is under 
way. Federal funds are flowing in, 
and a corps of dedicated developers 
at SUDENE is growing. But the 
question is whether a sufficient 
ground swell of pressures can bring 
about the necessary reforms with- 
out setting off a violent eruption 
throughout this neglected region. 


A MESSAGE FOR PARENTS—ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY... ~ 


Our teen-age girls are not learning to eat 


right, and poor health is their penalty E 


EEN-AGE GIRLS in the United States, a country noted 
Te its great abundance of healthful foods, often dam- 
age their own health and deprive themselves of a full 
measure of the sparkle and vitality they want because they 
have not learned to eat right. 


Surveys conducted by university nutritionists indicate 
clearly that the diets of teen-age girls tend to be low in 
calcium, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid (vitamin C). Many 
of these girls are low in intake of these essential nutri- 
ents because they, much too often like their parents, skip 
breakfast or try to start the day with too little nourishment. 


Studies have been made to determine why these girls 
do not eat right. Many of them are simply ill-informed 
about what is happening to them in their adolescent years. 
They do not realize their young bodies are maturing and 
need food nutrients in adequate amounts to enjoy good 
health. They are sometimes excessively concerned about 
being overweight even though many of them are really 
undernourished. 


EATING RIGHT HELPS INCREASE VITALITY 

Many of these girls, as well as many of their older sisters 
and their mothers, lack the very vitality they want because 
they don't eat right. They ignore or don't realize the im- 
portant role that diet plays in physical appearance, includ- 
ing skin and hair health. There is evidence, too, that poor 
nutritional habits in the teen years account for a significant 
part of the difficulties which young women experience in 
childbirth. 

These girls tend to be deficient in the nutrients found 
primarily in milk and in citrus fruits and juices. Too many 
have picked up from their mothers, and perhaps their 
fathers, the completely erroneous idea that milk is "'fat- 
tening." Because they skip breakfast, they often don't 
have the fruits or juices rich in ascorbic acid. 


Teen-age girls are frequently quite volatile personalities 
and may be difficult to reason with. They dislike being 
treated like small children and being told to eat this or 
that. They are in training for maturity, and the parents 
who follow the policy of "Do as I say, not as I do" find it 
very difficult to encourage their children to adopt the 
kind of eating habits that will prove most beneficial for 
the younger members of the family. 


NEED A FAMILY FOOD PLAN? 

Preparing food for the family should not require the serv- 
ices of a computer, nor is a healthful diet one that is not 
also enjoyable. Following the Daily Food Guide which the 
nutrition scientists have developed is a sound, and easy, 
approach to keeping the entire family well fed. But, 
remember, its good sense applies to the adult members of 


the family as well as to the children. The Daily Food i 


Guide suggests selecting foods from these four major 
groupings: £5 
Milk and Dairy Foods: Teen-agers and children should 


have 3 to 4 glasses of milk each day (or its equivalent in E 


such dairy foods as cheese and ice cream). Adults, for a 
balanced diet and to set a good example for other members 


of the family, should have at least 2 glasses of milk each day. - 


Milk is an important source of essential food nutrients. 


For an adult man, for example, 2 glasses of milk each day - 


supply about 25% of daily protein needs; 71% of the cal- 
cium (required to keep bones strong even after growth 


y 


stops and for other vital processes); 15% of the vitamin A | 
(which helps to keep skin clear and smooth); 46% of the’ 


riboflavin (which also aids skin health and helps cells use 


oxygen); 10-12% of the thiamine (which helps prevent ` 
irritability and promotes normal digestion) ; 10-13% of the - 
calories (which, despite any unhappy thoughts the term — 


suggests, are needed to provide the body's energy). 
Percentages of nutrient requirements for an adult 


woman are slightly higher in each case because the adult 3 
female has lower nutrient needs. The 4 glasses of milk 
recommended for teen-agers provide higher percentages of - 
all these essential nutrients, but this amount of milk sup- | 
plies only 25 to 28% of the total calorie needs of a teen- - 


age girl. Remember, too, that the calories in milk are - 
often called “armored calories" because they supply so - 


many other essential food nutrients. 


Meat, Fish, Poultry, Eggs: 2 or more servings each day- 
from this group provide more protein, iron, thiamine, - 


riboflavin, and niacin. 
Vegetables and Fruits: 4 or more servings help assure 
adequate intake of vitamins and minerals. Selections 


should include a citrus fruit or vegetable rich in vitamin - 


C and a dark-green or deep-yellow vegetable rich in vita- 
min A. 
Breads and cereals: 4 or more servings each day from 
this group provide iron, B-vitamins, protein, and calories. 
If you make the Daily Food Guide your family's plan 
for eating right, you'll do everyone a favor. Teen-age girls 
have many problems growing up in American society, but 
helping them learn to eat right is one way we can reduce 
the strains for them. The best way to help them learn to 
eat right is for parents to set a good example at the family 
table. 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


american dairy association 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
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The national debt 
SIR: 

The most alarming feature of Mr. 
J. David Stern’s article, **The Na- 
tional Debt and the Peril Point" 
(January Atlantic), is that it empha- 
sizes that the “‘nation is growing 
faster than its debt" without frankly 
disclosing that the total debts, public 
and private, of our nation are grow- 
ing much faster than our gross 
national product. What frightens 
many astute bankers, editors, and 
politicians over America's position 
is not the size of our federal debt but 
the appalling $392 billion rise of 
our nonfederal debts in less than 
twenty years. 

American infatuation with the 
delights of debt may not disturb 
Mr. Stern, but it accounts for West- 
ern Europe's growing concern over 
our unsolved ‘‘balance of payments" 
headache and recurrent heavy gold 
drain, the possible devaluation of 
the U.S. dollar, and the shocking 
realization that the world's richest 
nation, the bulwark of capitalism, 
is now forced to protect its econ- 
omy by an $11 billion tax cut, on 
top of still another heavy annual 
deficit. 

GEORGE Dock, JR. 
New York City 


SIR: 

Granted that the national debt, 
as a percentage of the GNP and net 
disposable personal income, has de- 
creased since 1947, personal debt 
and local government debt, how- 
ever, as pointed out by Mr. Stern, 
have increased about 400 percent. 
At the same time, the purchase 
power of the money has been eroded 


FROM THE EDITOR 






Atlantic 


as a result of our creeping inflation. 
Consequently, the total indebtedness 
of the average taxpayer is greater 
now that it has ever been. 

We can translate this, as has been 
done by Mr. Stern, into the budget 
problem of a typical family. One of 
Mr. Doe’s debts is indeed down — 
his share of national debt — and his 
earnings have almost doubled in 
fifteen years. Yet his local taxes, 
school taxes, home-improvement 
cost, living cost, have quadrupled, 
and the Does have added to their 
personal debt by purchasing a Car, 
furniture, appliances, last year’s va- 
cation trip for “A Dollar Down and 
a Dollar a Week." 

The point of peril is already very 
near for many families throughout 
the country. Let’s not burden the 
nation with additional debt for ex- 
penditures that we can do well 
without. 


Erwin C. WINKELMANN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SIR: 

Mr. Stern's statement, ‘Our com- 
munications are controlled by 
wealthy ultraconservatives who are 
congenitally allergic to government 
spending," must surely win accolades 
for the most ridiculous statement 
of 1963. 

I am sure that the Administration 
for the past three years has received 
the most favorable coverage by all 
news media ever afforded any Ad- 
ministration. I feel certain that if 
the President or any responsible 
member of the Administration’s 
Council of Economic Advisers 
wanted an economic fact or theory 
presented to the people, this would 
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Repartee 


be presented nationwide in every de- 
tail within twelve hours of the re- 
lease. The Administration’s bud- 
getary difficulties have been in 
convincing its own democratically 
controlled Congress and not in 
reaching the people through our 
“controlled communications.” ‘The 
problem seems to be one of con- 
vincing people rather than one of 
getting the message to them. 

The means by which the proposed 
tax relief will alleviate the pains of 
depressed areas and racial tensions 
seem a bit hard to grasp. Most of 
the depressed areas have become so 
because industry has moved out or 
because automation has decreased 
the need for unskilled labor. ‘Tax 
relief, defense spending, and so forth 
will perhaps stimulate the economy, 
but the majority of the stimulus will 
be to the already booming indus- 
tries. 

It is also naive to believe that 
a single year’s tax relief will signifi- 
cantly affect racial tensions. Such 
tensions undoubtedly have their 
roots in long-standing economic fric- 
tions and injustices, but they are 
only a small facet of the overall 
problem. 


Joun D. Burrincton, M.D. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Sir: 

J. David Stern’s article includes 
some interesting statistical relation- 
ships between national debt, popu- 
lation, and disposable personal in- 
come. I believe, however, that these 
comparisons would prove more 
meaningful if they were adjusted to 
take into account the 35 percent 
increase in consumer prices during 
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What in the world 
could possibly top this? 
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When even the geometric grandeur of the Pyramids falls flat, visit India. At Madurai, wonder 
again at the great Meenakshi Temple. Nine soaring towers, richly carved with figures, depict 
the pageant of Indian life. Meenakshi is a living symbol of India’s holy traditions, the scene 
of never-ending religious festivals. An unexpected glory typical of India. In India you can be 
the pampered guest in a Maharaja’s palace. Or the tranquil resident of a houseboat on a high 
Kashmir lake. For colorful literature about India and her modern facilities, see your Travel 
Agent or write to the Government of India Tourist Office. 


New York, 19 East 49th Street. San Francisco, 685 Market Street. Toronto, 177 King Street W. 
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-the period from 1947 through 1962. 
- For example, approximately one half 


the gain in per capita personal in- 
come during this period was offset 
by higher price levels. In addition, 
the federal debt figures do not take 


. into account the billions of dollars 
of loans made by other lenders, 


notably in housing, which are in- 
sured or guaranteed by the govern- 
However, I believe more 
substantial criticism of Mr. Stern's 
article is merited and can be ad- 
vanced. 

To begin with, it is not valid to 
attempt to draw an analogy between 
federal debt and business debt. 
Long-term business debt is usually 
incurred for the financing of income- 
producing assets and is thus poten- 


tially self-liquidating. Although fed- 


eral debt may on occasion directly or 
indirectly finance the acquisition of 


» public capital assets, it is primarily 


used to finance an excess of aggre- 
gate public expenditures over public 
receipts. 

An adequate treatment of these 
differences is complex and cannot 
be accurately presented through the 
simple analogy attempted by Mr. 
Stern. 

The inflationary character of the 
federal debt derives from the fact 
that it is much more likely than 
private debt to be imbedded in our 
money system. Congress has powers, 
delegated to the Federal Reserve, 
to create money; and the Federal 


- Reserve acts under this responsibility 


to see that the United States Treas- 
ury raises money to pay its bills. 


— It seems fair to predict that without 
the principle of a balanced budget, 
the Federal Reserve would soon find 


itself in the unhappy dilemma of 
having to choose between promoting 
inflation and letting the "Treasury 
encounter serious borrowing difh- 
culties. 

The plain fact is that we have run 
budget deficits in twenty-six of the 
last thirty-two years without provid- 
ing the economic stimulus hoped for 
by their sponsors and proponents. 
The immense budget and the heavy 
tax load required to carry it are the 
real barriers to greater economic 
achievements. True economic 
growth depends on the performance 
of the private economy, not on the 
performance of government. Gov- 
ernment investment is in large de- 
gree a substitution for, not an addi- 
tion to, private investment. ‘The mo- 
tives and incentives of the private 


enterprise system are vastly superior 
to federal government planning as a 
means of effectively allocating pro- 
ductive resources. 

Because we are so much more in- 
volved today in world trade than 
ever before, and because the dollar 
has assumed the position of a key 
world currency, we must protect its 
integrity in the eyes of foreigners 
through sound domestic policies. 

Apparently, many would have us 
believe that, with regard to our 
national debt, the peril point is only 
reached when we get there — but 
it is a point of no return! 


Henry T. BoDMAN 
President, National Bank of Detroit 
Detroit, Mich. 


l agree with Mr. Dock and Mr. Wink- 
elmann that growth of total debt — 
state, local, personal, and business — 
is a matter of concern. But if our bank- 
ers are so nonchalant about increase of 
other forms of debt, why this alarm 
about national debt which shows the 
least expansion? 

“The most ridiculous statement of 
1963" is Dr. Burrington’s appraisal of 
my complaint that the public is not 
being given a fair analysis of the na- 
tional debt. I would appreciate his re- 
ferring me to newspaper editorials and 
articles in magazines of general circula- 
tion which disprove my assertion. 

Mr. Bodman is correct in his criti- 
cism that I made no reference to in- 
crease in the consumer price index. I 
was trying to simplify a complex sub- 
ject. He complains that **we have run 
budget deficits in twenty-six of the last 
thirty-two years." Why not make it 
“the last thirty-four years,” and recall 
that President Hoover not only bal- 
anced the budget in 1929 and 1930, but 
achieved totaling a — $1.5 
billion. 

As a veteran newspaperman I know 
how difficult it is to be objective in dis- 
cussing a political controversy. Per- 
sonal bias is bound to creep into what 
we write or say. Liberals are emotional 
about the unemployed, the ill-housed, 
the undereducated ; conservatives about 
money and national debt. Perhaps lib- 
erals have pressed too hard and fast 
toward a welfare state. Perhaps that is 
why conservatives exaggerate the men- 
ace of increase in the national debt 
which finances welfare projects. 

In my thirty-five years of newspaper 
publishing I saw many instances of the 
harm wrought by such emotionalism. 
To give one instance: in 1937 we were 
just pulling out of the worst depression 
in our history. Conservatives Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, then chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, and Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
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surpluses 


> 


convinced President Roosevelt that he 
was running the nation into wild in- 
flation and bankruptcy. They per- 
suaded him to put on all the monetary 
brakes at once, and so hard that the 
financial jalopy stopped its upward 
course, started to roll back, and crashed 
into the depression of 1958. 


— J. DAVID STERN 


Born a square 
SIR: 

In respect to the article in the 
January Atlantic, Born a Square: 
The Westerners Dilemma" by Wal- 
lace Stegner, I say thank heaven for 
Western “‘squares.”’ 


BERTHA M. GATCHELL 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


SIR: 

Mr. Stegner’s discussion of the 
Western predicament is valuable 
in that it represents the predicament 
of those, like myself, who still search 
nostalgically for what he calls the 
"heroic virtues" in contemporary 
literature. 

I had come almost to the point 
of believing that my rejection of 
the predominating Marquis de Sade 
school was, in fact, bourgeois and in- 
credibly reactionary for my twenty- 
two years. Now, bolstered by Mr. 
Stegner's article, I applaud with 
gratitude his superb exposition of 
the problem. In accepting misery 
and perversion as a part of the uni- 
verse but yet denying them as the 
rule, he reinstates the basic clash 
between good and evil as reality 
and gives the now-forgotten nobility 
of man a fighting chance. 

JOAN KEEFE 
Northampton, Mass. 


SIR: 

Bravo for Wallace Stegner! His 
article in the January Atlantic mas- 
terfully sent the rocks flying and 
exposed a whole army of those slimy 
literary creatures who loathe sun- 
shine and fresh air. 

Stegner wants to know why the 
healthy white Protestant American 
who has an optimistic outlook 
should be a literary pariah, and I 
would like to add a small amen 
to his question. What has happened 
to individual initiative and back- 
bone? Perhaps stoicism is out of 
date, but I cannot feel empathy for 
those exhibitionists who blame their 
parents, their dogs, or the filthy 
system for their own inadequacies. 
I admit I like a hero who makes 





Discover new gest for life—in marvelous Mexico 


= The lilt and vigor of modern Mexico will 
give your spirit a lift. Here in this fun-loving 
fiesta land, you'll find gay music, hospitality, 
dramatic scenery, refreshing off-beat things 
to do and see. 

But part of the refreshed feeling you take 
home will come from the quiet pools of 
peace you find in cobblestone villages little 
changed by the centuries... where the tradi- 
tions of the past are a colorful, often festive 
part of the present. Here relaxation is an art 
...One you'll love! 

It is this delightful combination of old 
and new that makes Mexico such a wonder- 
ful vacationland. Imagine yourself water- 
skiing, skin diving, golfing the year ’round, 
shopping for unique handcrafts, dancing in 
the moonlight to Latin rhythms...tropic 
palms and hibiscus around you, mountains 
as a backdrop, a gentle breeze wafting the 
fragrance of sea and flowers. 





Imagine Mexico—then come see it for your- 

self. Ask your travel agent to help you plan 

your best vacation, your zest vacation ever 
..in marvelous Mexico! 


iL Mexican National Tourist Council 


Dept. / 2 East 55th Street 
New Y à 22. N: Y. 









Gentlemen: 


[] Please send me illustrated literature 
on marvelous Mexico. 
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Jet limousines. New planes for 
executives (this Lear Jet has 
twin G-E engines) save time- 
in-air, can use shorter, more 
convenient airfields. 


You'll never be late for this meeting 
if General Electric can help it 


Whether you're a commuter or a world traveler—or both—we're trying 
to get you where you want to go faster, more safely, more comfortably 


By 1980, more than half of all Americans will live in 40 great metro- 
politan centers, and some people have wondered if the nation won’t 
wind up in one huge traffic jam. 


It needn’t, for many good answers to transportation problems are 
being found. 


General Electric has developed an advanced system that can dispatch 
rapid-transit trains, run them at pre-programed speeds, and stop them 
— all automatically. Key metropolitan areas, such as the Bay Area of 
San Francisco, are already considering systems of this type. 

Detroit has installed a General Electric television system that helps 
move traffic smoothly on its busiest freeway. Airliners with General 
Electric fan jets cruise at more than 600 miles an hour, and General 
Electric-powered turbocopters taxi passengers over the traffic between 
airports and downtown areas. 

Helping to get you where you want to go safely, comfortably and on 
time is just one of the ways General Electric is trying to meet the needs 
of people. We all like to get home to the family, too. It's the best meeting 
of the day. 

Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ¢ ELECTRIC 





Ships that fly. Ocean-going 
hydrofoils, powered by General 
Electric jet engines, may soon 
be ferrying commuters at speeds 
up to 40 knots. 
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Push-button traffic con- 
trol. On 14 TV screens, one 
man oversees miles of free- 
way. He can change speed 
limits, close lanes, summon 
service. Monitoring system 
by General Electric. 





Road-rail coordination. Chicago 
runs rapid transit down the cen- 
ter mall of an 8-lane expressway, 
reducing congestion. Riders will 
soon benefit from 180 new cars, 
using G-E propulsion systems. 
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the most of what he has and learns 
something along the way. 

Perhaps this outlook zs *'square," 
but the procession of spleeny misfits 
of sophisticated literature is getting 
tiresome. One Clarence Day is 
worth a carload of these. 

Joyce W. WEBB 


Madison, Wis. 


r 
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SIR: 

Wallace Stegner’s article is worth 
its weight in gold. He correctly as- 
sesses our background, attitude, abil- 
ity, and points a way toward a pres- 
ent-day conflict essential to good 
literature. And literature is what 
most of us have in mind. 

Many of us Westerners have been 
to “Rome,” and whether because of 
heritage, as Mr. Stegner suggests, or 
complete revulsion for the cult of 
ugly perversion, have rejected the 
faddism of the pseudosophisticated 
society and spurned sadism as un- 
worthy of our talents. A writer, be 
he Westerner or Easterner, cannot 
dwell exclusively at either end of the 
virtue-evil scale and be anything but 
dishonest. 


ELLEN HILL ANDRUS 
Cerrillos, N. M. 


SIR: 

Mr. Stegner's delightful article on 
the dilemma of the Western square 
impels me to proffer a plea for the 
Easterner of the species, although my 
concern is solely with the painter 
and sculptor, whose plight, to me, is 
even more grave than that of the 
writer, who is born armed for such 
conflicts. The artist, by nature of his 
calling, is usually inarticulate and 
at the mercy of the social clubs mas- 
querading as museums and institutes 
of Modern" and ‘‘Contemporary”’ 
Art and their pitchmen of the press. 

Traffic signs and such have their 
place — at road intersections — and 
discarded auto parts, theirs — the 
junkyard; but as soul stimulants in 
the chapels of our culture? I won- 
der! 

I suggest that this promotion of 
sign painters and welders as creative 
artists is just another sick gimmick 
for status seekers; to accept it as valid 
is to belittle all of the aristocracy of 
art, from Giotto to Cézanne. 


DoNALD C. GREASON 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 
Wallace Stegner's probing essay 
about that great area of our country 


from, say, Nebraska to the Pacific 
Coast and from the Dakotas to ‘Texas 
and Arizona — it's hard to bound, 
but what is sometimes called the 
Rocky Mountain West — is more 
than the usual good Atlantic Monthly 
article. 

I have seen nowhere else before 
so deeply visionary and critically 
informed an article on the subject 
of the relative nonexistence of a 
literature peculiar to this area. 
Could it be that in this sensitive ap- 
praisal we have at last had the begin- 
ning of a long-needed but also long- 
postponed formulation of a literary 
situation, or its lack, in a major area 
of the United States? As I read I felt 
a positive thrill that the country 
from which I come (born in Port- 
land, Oregon; educated in Colo- 
rado; lived in Phoenix, Arizona, 
Holdredge, Nebraska, Texas) was 
finally reaching the eye of somebody 
who was able to assay its possible 
contribution to the artistic and 
literary life of the country as a 
whole — and. for that matter, of the 
world. 

GEORGE DE SCHWEINITZ 
Canyon, Tex. 


The Eisenhower Administration 


SIR: 

Professor Oscar Handlin’s review 
of President Eisenhower’s memoir, 
Mandate for Change, in ‘The Eisen- 
hower Administration: A Self-por- 
trait" (November Atlantic), contains 
numerous statements that should be 
challenged. To mention a few: 

The economy. Handlin's statement 
"the economy remained prosperous" 
is misleading. After Korea not only 
did the Eisenhower Administration 
effect a smooth transition from a 
war to a peace economy; it also 
sparked a prosperity that rapidly 
burgeoned to unprecedented propor- 
tions. The GNP rose $70 billion 
from 1952 to 1956; meanwhile the 
consumers’ price index rose less 
than one percent over three years. 
Between 1945 and 1952 the index 
rose 50 percent. The Eisenhower 
growth and prosperity was real. 

Transportation. The term ‘‘tenta- 


tive efforts to deal with transporta- 
tion" ignores the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and the fact that the massive 
system. of domestic highways still 
under construction today results 
from the Eisenhower Administra- 
tions Highway Construction Bill 
of 1956. 

Civil Rights. Eisenhower's record 
was a proud one. He scorned his 
predecessors! political device of de- 
manding impossible legislation from 
Congress. Without the thrust of 
today's relentless pressures, he set 
his own house in order through a 
series of sweeping changes in the 
executive branch of the government, 
the military services, the District of 
Columbia, and forty-seven Southern 
veterans' hospitals. The President's 
Committee on Government Con- 
tracts (headed by the Vice President) 
was for the first time permitted to 
act affirmatively. In 1957 the first 
major civil rights legislation in al- 
most one hundred years was passed. 
There were many other achieve- 
ments accomplished quietly, without 
fanfare and without an eye to 


. political aggrandizement. 
ow 


Foreign Affairs. Handlin’s allega- 
tion that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was deeply divided on foreign 
policy rests on the bagatelle between 
Corsi and Dulles and an interim 
speech-writer’s dislike for submitting 
foreign policy speech drafts to Secre- 
tary Dulles. 

Handlin says that Eisenhower 
“does not recognize that the price 
of peace in Korea was the loss of 
Indochina.” Would Handlin have 
had Eisenhower continue the war 
in Korea to keep the heat off Indo- 
china? He ignores the role of 
SEATO in providing the moral 
basis for U.S. assistance to South 
Vietnam; he criticizes Eisenhower's 
unwillingness to pursue either an 
invasion of Red China or a Far East 
Munich. Russian influences, he 
says, had not previously penetrated 
the Near East, Africa, or Latin 
America. How about Mossadegh in 
Iran and Arbenz in Guatemala? 


MAXWELL M. RABB 
New York City 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to effect changes of address. Please give 


old as well as new address, preferably supplying actual address label 
from your copy. Send all changes to THE ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston, Mass., 02116. 





Never serve the coffee...without the Cream 


[ Harvey's Bristol Cream, that is | 
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CHOICEST FULL PALE 
SHERRY 


SHIPPED AND BOTTLED py 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. 
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An after-dinner drink should be sweet . . . but it shouldn't get sticky | many people enjoy it before the meal as well. For the perfect after- 
about it. Harvey's Bristol Cream doesn’t. The sweetness of this rare dinner drink, never serve the coffee without Harvey’s Bristol 
imported sherry is subtle, its lightness refreshing. Small wonder so Cream? Chill before serving. John Harvey and Sons,Ltd. 


© 1962, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SOLE IMPORTER, U.S.A. 


Report from mid-Atlantic: 


IBM computer helps 60 nations 


save lives at sea 


N A STORMY NIGHT in mid-ocean 
O a cabin boy slipped in a freighter's 
engine room. He was seriously injured 
and there was no doctor aboard. 

Promptly the distress call went out 
over radio. Shortly afterwards— at 3:10 
a.m.—the call was relayed to Coast 
Guard headquarters in New York City. 

The Search and Rescue officer then 
on duty glanced at a chart. The freighter 
lay nearly 2,000 miles distant. No Coast 
Guard ship or amphib could possibly 
make it there in time. 

But somewhere in that area there 
should be a ship that did have a doctor. 
But what ship—and where was it? 

This was a case for AMVER (Atlantic 
Merchant Vessel Report). The ship's 





Through AMVER, the ships of 60 nations can quickly help each other throughout the North Atlantic. 


position was phoned to AMVER head- 
quarters. A punched card was fed into 
AMVER’s IBM computer. 


Computer “watches” 800 ships 


As usual, this computer’s memory car- 
ried a “picture” of over 800 ships then 
en route on the Atlantic—their positions 
dead-reckoned to the hour. 

Instantly, it typed out a listing of all 
ships in that area with a doctor aboard. 

The Duty Officer then radioed the 
freighter and a rendezvous was ar- 
ranged with a French liner. At 4:52, at 
a computer-calculated point in the 
North Atlantic, the two ships met. The 
cabin boy was transferred to a surgeon’s 
care and his life was saved. 


The emergency bell at the Search and 
Rescue headquarters is seldom silent 
for long. A tramp steamer reports a fire 
of] the Azores. A storm-battered tanker 
is breaking up. A cruise passenger needs 
a rare type of blood. A fishing trawler 
is missing. A motor cruiser is sinking 
off Cape Cod. A man is overboard in 
mid-Atlantic. 


Hundreds of rescues a year 


Time and again the rescue work is ac- 
complished by merchant vessels them- 
selves, coordinated by AMVER and a 
computer that calculates their position 
from known speed and course. 

A computer doesn’t think, but it 
solves problems with prodigious speed 


when it is directed by thinking men. 
“Previously, we tried to advance plots 
by hand," says Commander M. F. 
Mitchell, AMVER director. “But even 
with ample help we could not cope with 
more than 200 ships at a time. Today 
we can keep minute-by-minute track of 
1000 ships simultaneously. This has 
helped AMVER achieve a new spirit of 
cooperation among ships of all flags." 
Many hundreds are living today, 
thanks to the Coast Guard's magnifi- 
cent teamwork and the sea's tradition 
that no call for help shall go unanswered. 


IBM. 





One man’s delight—another man’s allergy 


Jones eats and enjoys lobster—like most of us. Smith 
takes one bite—and breaks out in an allergic rash. 

Allergies, whether caused by foods or by an infinite 
variety of other substances, plague millions of us. In 
some cases, allergies are only a dreadful, temporary 
nuisance. In others, they're a recurring agonizing ailment. 

Treatment for allergy has improved so much that 
victims can generally be relieved of most—if not all— 
of their misery, by anti-allergic drugs. 

One of the most effective of these drugs came from the 


laboratories of Parke-Davis. When used as prescribed, 
these drugs can ease or clear up inflamed, itching eyes 
and skin—open clogged breathing passages—help the 
allergy victim work and sleep more comfortably. 

Today over 400 scientifically trained persons in 
research at Parke-Davis are working to improve 
existing medicines, to create new ones, to find better 
ways of combating diseases. Their aim: healthier, 
longer lives for all of us. 


Copyright 1964—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


PARKE-DAVIS 


BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 
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IS. INTEGRATION. THE ANSWER? 


ny OSCAR HANDLIN.. ae e 


No one as beller than Oscar HANDLIN, W inlhrop ‘Professor of History at Harvard, the trials 


- and the prejudices. which have besel so many of the minorities which compose our: bloodstréam:- He. S 


r 


is the author of THE UPROOTED, for which he was ‘awarded the Pulitzer Prize for "History in 1952; 


and more recenily of THE AMERICANS: A.NEW HISTORY: OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED. STATES, € 


in bolh of which he has thrown frésh light upon: the long and moubled process of Ameriċanization. : 
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ps a [ew weeks, the hope flickered. that President 


Kennedy" s assassination might; after all; be the oc- 


casion for a.breakthrough on the matter of civil ` 


rights. Perhaps enactment of a program that meant 
much to him would give meaning to his martyr- 
dom. But when, the émotion of the aftermath 
drained away, it became clear that no miracle hàd 
-occurred. President Johnson persuaded the House 
Rules Committee to begin hearings on the m 
rights bill in January, but as those proceeded, i 
was apparent that the alignments ofa year before 
had-hardly changed. ZR. 

.. Meanwhile, the tenth anniversary of the. Su- 
prenie "Court's ruling against school segregation 
approached. ‘In May, 1954, a unanimous decision 
had struck down the concept of “separate but 
equal”. that for sixty years had sustained the in- 
feriority of the.Negro. At the time, this had seemed 
the start of a genuine social revolution. A decade 
later, the outcome is still not certain. The place of 


the Negro i in American life has significantly changed, 
but the consequences have not been those antici- ' 


pated in 1954. ` i 

By most conventional measurements, 
been a decade of progress for the Negro. The col- 
ored..people of the United, States have: gained a 
power they never before enjoyed, arid they have 


steadily raised the level of their education, employ- 


ment, and standard of living. Yet; paradoxically, 


‘this has 


- 
+ 


- 


theír grievances remain; ; and, if anything, are moré 


. inténsely felt than ever béfore. 


e 
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‘The power of the Negroes is the product of both | 


political ‘and moral influence. The steady increase `` 


in the size of their voté as they moved out of the 
rural South ‘made their support crucial in the key’ 


.Statés of the North and the West. No office seeker 


in New York; Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, or 
California can disregard this sector of the electorate. 


. Even in such Southern states as Georgia and Flor- 


ida, the election of Negroes to. local office is a dra- - 


matic indication of what will-come as the franchise 
spreads. to ever largér- íunibers; There have :also 
been starts, although against heartbreaking obsta- 
cles, of voter-registration drives deep in the iritransi- 
gent counties of Alabama and Mississippi. The 
guarantees of the new civil rights act. may open 
access to the ballot further and increase still more 
the weight of the Negro vote. The same results will 
undoubtedly emanate from. the extensioü of the 
two-party system to the South and from the redis- 
tricting ordered by the Supreme Court in Baker v. 
Carr (1962).to eliminate the anachronisms that now 
favor the country voter. ` : 

The development of Negro organizational life 


has, only within the:past decade, revealed how that 


new power can be used. In 1954 all efforts at 


.amélioration were concentrated in the NAACP and 


the Urban League, old-line agencies largely sup- 
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ported by whites and confined to conventional tac- 
tics of litigation and negotiation. The cases they 
brought to the courts had been responsible for the 
gains the Negro had painfully made in a half cen- 
tury of agitation. But their methods seemed intol- 
erably slow to the post-war generation, not content 
to wait for equality in the remote future. 

Since 1954, younger, more aggressive men have 
formed new groups which compete actively with the 
old. The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, and 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), among others, have transformed the strug- 
gle for civil rights. Their strength has also revital- 
ized the old agencies. Negroes are now the domi- 
nant element in all these organizations, which are 
well financed and staffed by a competent bureauc- 
racy. The new techniques of the sit-in and of non- 
violent protest have been added to those of political 
agitation and litigation. As a result, the Negroes’ 
interests are better represented than ever before. 

Pressure from these organizations has already 
produced a striking improvement in the quality of 
education available to the Negro. Seven states 
which had maintained segregated systems before 
1954 have made considerable progress. In Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma, 80 
to 100 percent of the school districts are integrated, 
and substantial numbers of colored children now 
study with whites. In Florida, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Texas, integration has 
been accepted as public policy; between 10 and 25 
percent of the districts have actually taken the step, 
although the number of students involved is still 
small. In Arkansas, Georgia, and Louisiana, there 


has been token compliance with the law; fewer than . 


5 percent of the districts have moved in this direc- 
tion. Only Alabama, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina remain totally intransigent. 


The Northern states have begun to deal with | 


their own version of the problem, which arises not 
from segregation by law but from the residential 
distribution that in effect creates separate Negro 
schools. New York City's open-enrollment plan, 
for instance, permits parents to shift children from 
one school to another in the interest of racial bal- 
ance. Many communities have recognized the need 
for redrawing district lines to take in a varied popu- 
lation. More important has been a conscientious 
exploration of the means of compensating for the 
educational disadvantages of the Negro. The 
Higher Horizons program sponsored by the New 
York City Board of Education, for example, has 
made an active and successful effort to supply in the 
school the cultural advantages lacking in the homes 
of the poor: 

Some of the effects have already become visible 
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in employment. The improvement in skills and the 
abatement of prejudice have opened opportunities 
that were closed just a decade ago. Colored men 
and women stand behind the counters of the metro- 
politan department stores and work in the offices of 
the banks and insurance companies that once shut 
their doors to them. Black models appear in quality 
advertising, and black faces form a part of any pic- 
torial representation of the nation. The size of the 
middle class has grown, and there has been a no- 
ticeable rise in the level of income. These tenden- 
cies can be expected to continue. 

Slowly but demonstrably the conditions of Negro 
life have improved. The quality of urban housing, 
even in the segregated districts, receives increasing 
attention, and in some places integrated residences 
offer an escape from the slum. Like the whites, 
Negroes have spread to the suburbs and have begun 
to restructure their lives according to middle-class 
standards. Great as the distance to full equality 
still remains, the record of the past decade offers a 
basis for cautious optimism. 

But not for complacency. The genuine progress 
of the past ten years has not diminished the sense of 
grievance among American Negroes — far from it. 
The decade has witnessed a steady rise in the vol- 
ume and intensity of their complaints. 


T protest continues in part as a result of resent- 
ment against the pockets of the country that have 
made no concessions whatever. Other Americans 
can push the events in Alabama and Mississippi to 
the back of their minds; no Negro anywhere can 
forget that the color of his skin, in those two states, 
still exposes him not only to discrimination but to 
open violence. Murders such as those of Emmett 
lil and Medgar Evers, bombings such as that 
which killed the Birmingham children, and the har- 
assment of those who wish to register to vote — all 


„unpunished — send recurrent shocks. among the 


more fortunate Negroes, who can never enjoy the 
fruits of their own progress without an awareness of 
the continued suffering elsewhere of men like them- 
selves. 

Furthermore, a little progress is a dangerous 
thing. Speaking of an earlier social upheaval, 
Tocqueville warned long ago that revolutions are 
most likely in periods and places where some im- 
provement plants the hope for more among the 
oppressed. A rising level of expectations increases 
discontent and makes intolerable the grievances 
which the utterly hopeless accept as a matter of 
course. The proximity to equality only increases 
the hunger for it. The black man is less willing to 
wait than before, because his goal has never before 
been so clearly visible. 


Another significant element also enters into the 
Negro’s resentment. A subtle change, in the past 
decade has separated the Negro from other Ameri- 
cans and has created a fundamental divergence in 
experience which unconsciously and unrecognizedly 
adds a new bitterness to group relations. That 
change must be understood in the light of the re- 
definition of the race problem in the past half 
century. 

Fifty years ago, the race problem did not refer 
exclusively to the black descendants of the slaves, 
then mostly concentrated in the South. On the 
Pacific Coast, difficulties with- the “Yelow” Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Hindus threatened the stability 
of the region. In the mountain states, the trouble 
was with the Red Indians still uneasily separated on 
reservations. And against these people of color 
there seemed to be arrayed not a single homoge- 
neous body of whites but various distinct races of 
Nordics, Mediterraneans, and Semites. 

The issue then was not simply one in which blacks 
faced whites. The society was fragmented into a 
variety of disparate groups, the inequality of which 
was justified by deeply held beliefs. The respectable 
science of the day taught that mankind was divided 
into races with fixed biological inheritances; these 
races competed with one another in a struggle in 
which the fittest would survive. 'The social order ac- 
cordingly discriminated against the inferior breeds 
to assure the worthy of the most desirable places in 
education, the economy, and politics. The social 
tension generated by prejudice often broke out into 
overt violence, against Greeks in Omaha and 
against Italians in New Orleans, just as against Ne- 
groes in East St. Louis. The Klan of the 1920s was 
fully as concerned with Catholics and Jews as with 
the Negro. But the more important manifestation of 
prejudice was discrimination — in residential ghet- 
tos, in undesirable jobs, and in education. In all 
respects, the Negro was one among many minorities, 
all of which suffered from similar disabilities. 

Between the end of the First World War and the 
1950s, Americans struggled incoherently, but largely 
successfully, to dissolve those prejudices and to alter 
the view of race from which they emanated. The 
findings of the sciences of genetics, sociology, and 
anthropology invalidated the conception of bio- 
logically fixed races. The Depression and the 
Second World War revealed the dangers of preju- 
dice and created a sense of solidarity and common 
purpose incompatible with discrimination. 

In these years, furthermore, all underprivileged 
Americans learned that they had a common inter- 
- est. 
only by securing the rights of all to equality. Hence, 
the characteristic tactic of this period was to dis- 
courage or forbid discrimination on the basis of 
color, creed, or national origin. The decision of 


As minorities, they could protect themselves 
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1954 was the culmination of a long process which 
involved not only the Negroes who were its immedi- 
ate subjects but the joint efforts of many other 
Americans, all of whom had a stake in equality. 
The initial acquiescence with which the Court's 
action was received lasted less than three years. At 
first there seemed no way to counteract a unani- 
mous decision solidly grounded on law and sup- 
ported by a firm chain of precedents. It seemed 
only a matter of time before the deliberate speed the 
Court requested would integrate all schools, just as 
the armed forces had already been integrated. But 
procrastination gave the segregationists time to 
gather strength, to prepare a line of defense, and to 
muster the resources for resistance. In 1957, Gov- 
ernor Faubus revealed the effective tactics of eva- 
sion: persistent defiance of the law until the troops . 
appeared, then token compliance, which deprived 
the outcome of any real meaning. Ten years after 
the historic decision, only a tiny minority of South- 
ern Negroes as yet attend integrated schools, and 
the end of the struggle for their rights is not within 


sight. 


Ta psychological effects on the Negro were cata- 
clysmic. In this decade, whoever stood still or 
slowly crept forward fell behind. While other 
minorities were making rapid progress and escap- 
ing the prejudices which had formerly weighed on 
all, the Negro was left to suffer alone. 

The gains of some Negroes in these years were 
offset for the group as a whole by drastic changes in 
the national economy. Automation and the struc- 
tural transformation of American industry dras- 
tically reduced the number of unskilled jobs and 
opened new places only for those with training or 
with access to the skilled unions, from which the 
Negroes were often excluded. The reshuflling of 
opportunities thus compounded the educational de- 
ficiencies of the Negro. While his income rose, the 
gap. between it and that of the whites widened dis- 
hearteningly. He was the most likely to be laid off 
when payrolls shrank, the least likely to be hired 
when new openings occurred — not only, or not so 
much, because of prejudice but because of his lack 
of preparation. Unemployment statistics in De- 
troit,- Chicago, and almost every other industrial 
center told the same dismal story. 

- Although some individuals among them inched 
ahead, the Negroes as a group fell further behind as 
everyone else moved forward more rapidly. In their 
growing isolation, colored men began to distrust 
not only the racist who condemned them to perma- 
nent inferiority but also the liberal who seemed 
content to postpone equality to the remote future. 


- This growing sense of abandonment had unfortu- 
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nate consequences for all Americans. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Ten years of frustration have confused both the 
objectives and the tactics of the civil rights struggle. 
To the spokesmen for the Negro, the issue is decep- 
tively simple. He is a citizen and demands full and 
equal rights now. No one can dispute the validity 
of that goal. ; 

In some areas of the South the problem retains 
its traditional form. In Mississippi or Alabama, 
equality still means access to the same treatment at 
the hands of the law, to the same right to the ballot, 
to the same education, the same housing, and the 
same jobs enjoyed by the white man. To achieve 
that condition it is necessary to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in the legal and the social systems. What 
must be done is apparent, however difficult the 
doing may be. 

Equality under the new conditions of urban life, 
North or South, is far more complex, however. 
Negative action against discrimination on the 
grounds of race, creed, or national origin has only 
limited effect in Philadelphia, New York, or Chi- 
cago, where the law does not single out the Negro, 
but he remains unequal. There segregation is not 
imposed by ordinances or by organized community 
pressures; it is de facto, the result of separate resi- 
dential districts and the product of a cycle in which 
lack of skill condemns the Negro to inferior jobs, 
low income, poor ghetto housing, and slum schools. 
Hence the demand that the state intervene actively 
and positively to further equality through inte- 
gration. 

The obstacles that keep Northern Negroes out of 
desirable jobs are no longer the products of overt 
prejudice; more often they arise from differences in 
opportunity and training. The sons of existing union 
members have an easier time of it in securing ap- 
prenticeships in the skilled trades; the children of 
middle-class people do better on the tests that lead 
to higher education. The liabilities of generations of 
‘inferiority are not easily eradicated. Hence the call 
for preferential treatment, for a quota to ensure the 
representation of Negroes at all levels of employ- 
ment, even for a kind of domestic Marshall Plan to 
aid the colored people. Such favoritism would be 
in the nature of reparations to compensate in part 
for the injustices of the past. 

The hidden costs of such remedies are high. 
"Positive integration" sacrifices important com- 
munal values embedded in the neighborhood and 
in the ethnic institutions within which Americans 
have in the past organized their urban life. It 
threatens to reduce the individual to an integer 
to be shuffled about by authority without reference 
to his own preferences or to the ties of family and 
other social groupings. Preferential treatment, on 
the other hand, demands a departure from the ideal 
which judges individuals by their own merits rather 
than by their affiliations, for what they are rather 
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than for who they are., These expedients may be 
necessary, but their effect ought to be weighed 
seriously. , 

Furthermore, there is a tragic and often unrecog- 
nized contradiction in these remedies. De facto 
integration looks toward a suppression of the Ne- > 
groes identity, since it assumes that any kind of 
separation, no matter how defined, involves ele- 
ments of inferiority. It envisions a society which 
mixes all men so as to minimize the effects of di- 
verse antecedents and anticipates ultimate racial 
balance or homogeneity in the whole population. 
Yet the demand for preferential treatment tends to 
preserve the sense of separateness that sets the Ne- 
groes off from the rest of the population. The in- 
ability to clarify their long-term goals for themselves 
and for others adds to the Negroes’ frustration. 

Without some such criterion, all prejudice seems: 
on the same plane. The Negroes who equate Har- 
lem with Mississippi and the Chicago schools with 
those of Birmingham or who protest that they are as 
much slaves in 1963 as they were in 1863 deny the 
reality of any progress at all. In doing so, they are 
inaccurate, and they also obscure the gradations 
that make any advance possible. 

The same confusion complicates tactical judg- 
ments. Sit-ins and street demonstrations are the 
only recourse in those areas of the South where the. 
Negroes are excluded. from political decisions and 
due process of law. But the same devices, used in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, re- 
flect a misreading of the situation with unfortunate 
consequences. Negroes in those cities do havé legiti- 
mate means of making their wants felt, and when 
they move outside those channels, they are likely to^ 
arouse antagonism that makes it more difficult to 
attain their immediate and ultimate goals. The sit- 
in on December 30, 1963, in Superintendent 
Gross’s office at the very moment when he was 
negotiating with the civil rights leaders was su- 
perfluous. It would not have been so in a Southern 
city where such negotiations were not tolerated. 


A MISAPPRAISAL of the position of the Negroes also 
leads some to imagine that what cannot be gained 
by negotiation may be gained by threats. The past 
two years have seen increasing references to vio- 
lence, both by extremists who look to force as a last 
resort and by more moderate Negroes who warn 
that the extremists will take over if gains are not 
speedier. By the same kind of logic, Jews have been 
cautioned that the Negro will turn anti-Semitic 
unless his lot improves drastically, as if what cannot 
be gained from the growth of understanding may 
be attained by extortion. When the Reverend Mil- 
ton A. Galamison, chairman of the New York City- 


wide Committee for Integrated Schools, publicly 
states that he would rather see the city school sys- 
tem destroyed than permit it.to perpetuate de facto 
segregation, he expresses a nihilism that can only 
damage the whole society. That is the Northern 
Negro equivalent of the white attitude in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. 

The willingness to pull the whole social structure 
down unless it is forthwith reformed demonstrates 
the unhealthy focus of the energies of Negro com- 
munities on the single issue of integration in these 
ten years. Other tasks have been neglected in the 
urgency to reach the promised land which the 
Supreme Court decision revealed. But however 
important it may be to sit in or picket, these actions 
alone wil not develop the responsible political 
leadership or the social organization or the training 
in skills which modern American life demands: 

The frustration of the past decade has left other 
Americans adrift along the same perilous course, 
confused about goals and tactics. The solid core of 
white supremacists has always been a minority and 
has not changed except insofar as delays in imple- 
menting the decision of 1954 have emboldened 
its resistance. More significant are the subtle shifts 
in the views of moderates and liberals who consider 
racial equality inevitable or desirable. They recog- 
nize the justice of the Negro’s grievances but are 
tempted to appeal for time, consoling themselves 
with the little steps forward but postponing the 
great leaps to the future. They therefore feel guilty 
when the news comes from Mississippi or Alabama, 
and they absorb the rebukes of James Baldwin or 
Whitney Young masochistically. But the rhetoric 
suggests no feasible program and is a substitute for 
action rather than a goad to it. As time passes, 
some liberals become accustomed to the castiga- 
tions; their own attitudes harden; and they come to 
believe that the familiar pain will be always with 
them. 

The dilemma is most acute for those who were 
formerly minorities and therefore allies of the Negro. 
The children and the grandchildren of the immi- 
grants, now second or third or fourth generation, 
are completely American. They no longer suffer as 
acutely as the Negroes do by being Catholics or 
Jews or by bearing Italian or Greek or Polish names. 
The more prosperous have escaped to the suburbs 
and have settled down into the respectable round of 
middle-class life. Their fight is over; they wish to 
enjoy the fruits of victory. 

Such people retain a general commitment to 
equality, but they do.not quite understand the 
Negro situation. They themselves succeeded once 
opportunities were opened to them. Why, they ask, 
should not colored men and women do the same? 
In practice, the demands for de facto desegregation 
threaten the education of their own children, who 
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would be compelled by schemes for racial balance 
to share classrooms with boys and girls from the 
slums. The suburban family resents especially the 
suggestion of preferential treatment. It interprets 
equality as an open chance for all individuals to 
compete for admission to a good college, and often 
the qualified Negro already has the easier time of it. 
He seems to be claiming more than his legitimate 
share, at the expense of others. These misunder- 
standings increase the distance between the well- 
intentioned blacks and whites in our society. 


ee circumstances have given racism an omi- 
nous new form, most clearly revealed by extremists 
but visible also among moderates and liberals, black 
and white. 

The old conception of mankind fragmented into a 
multitude of distinctive and unequal races has given 
way to a new belief which recognizes but a single 
line, that created by the color of the black man’s 
skin. Carleton Putnam’s Race and Reason (1961), 
endorsed by the White Citizens Councils as well as 
by Senators Byrd, Russell, and Thurmond, puts the 
dogma ‘‘in a nutshell’’: “A gullible, trusting nation 
has been misled by various minority groups... 
into believing that Negroes have an inborn capacity 
for Western civilization equal to the white race. . 
The facts are that the Negro does not have the afore- 
said inborn capacity and that social integration with 
him invariably produces deterioration.”’ 

Even were these propositions true, they would not 
diminish the Negroes’ constitutionally guaranteed 
right to equality before the law. Were they innately 
inferior, the black children in mixed schools would 
simply remain at the bottom of their classes and 
would present no threat to the purity of the whites. 
One suspects that those who fear to extend the same 
chances to all may not be as secure in the faith in 
their own superiority as they say they are. 

In any case, Mr. Putnam’s arguments have not 
won the assent of anthropologists, geneticists, so- 
ciologists, or psychologists. No evidence supports 
thé assertion that there are inherent disparities in 
the intelligence of human groups; Africans have 
produced civilizations of their own, and environ- 
mental factors are adequate to explain the differ- 
ences between those and Western civilization. Only 
a handful of aged scientists wedded to outworn con- 
ceptions of eugenics and anthropology accept Mr. 
Putnam’s ideas. But that does not trouble him; he 
explains that a massive conspiracy has intimidated 
all American scholars and prevented them from per- 
ceiving the truth. 

Yet Putnam has his counterparts among the Ne- 
groes — the Black Muslims. They, too, accept the 
premise of an ineradicable difference between the 
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blacks and the. whités, who are permanently hostile 
to one another. Equality is therefore a sham which 
the dominant group uses to blind those it exploits to 
their own true interests. To the Black Muslims 


integration is a “hypocritical trick that lures the — 


Negro deeper into the American hell. 
Neither the followers of Carleton Putnam nor 


. those of Elijah Muhammad represent more than a: 


tiny minority of Americans. Yet each has a wide 
circle of sympathizers who shrink from the extreme 
racist position but are attracted by its easy explana- 
tions. 
"Coon's Origins of Races (1962), an old-fashioned 
head-measuring analysis. which showed, on the basis 


Not a few readers approved of Carleton. 


free institutions in every part of the United States. 
In the Northern cities, too, there are all-Negro 
schools and all-Negro residential districts and de- 


sirable types of employment in which Negroes are 


not represented. But that separateness has historical 


Origins, motives, and effects which are altogether 


different from the segregation of the South. The 
ghettos of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
antedated the arrival of the Negro. They were not 


- established by law but by the adjustment, largely 
: voluntary, of a heterogeneous population to the con- 


.ditions of metropolitan life. 


of the fragmentary evidence, that the Negro had. 


entered upon the process of evolution later than 


other men. Although the author himself had no, 


intention of furthering the racist argument, it was 
consoling to think that there might be a basis in what 
happened 40,000 years ago for today's inequities. 

By the same token, the wild statements.of Mal- 
colm X titillate respectable Negroes who do not 
accept his doctrines or join his movement. A grudg- 
ing respect for the Black Muslims discounts their 
eccentricities and emphasizes their race pride, their 
morale, and their boldness in rejecting the whites. 
The chauvinism of color thus spreads on both sides 
of a serious fissure in the society, which can have 
damaging consequences for the future. 

At best, it will be difficult to compensate for the 
delays of a crucial decade; the damage may dis- 
count the value of the genuine gains of the period. 
It will take a clear perception of the vital issues on 
the part of both Negroes and whites to halt the 
threatening deterioration. 

A free society that functions through the consent 
of the governed can secure order without the use of 
force only by extending to all its members the equal 
protection of the law and equal access to oppor- 
tunity. Such equality ought to be the salient objec- 
tive of all Americans. 

In terms of that objective, there is a consequential 
differehce between Jackson, Mississippi, and New 
York City, between Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Chicago. No rhetoric should obscure the fact of that 
'difference. In the South, segregation was histori- 
cally a device, built into the legal and social system, 
to-establish and perpetuate the inferiority of the 
freed slave. It was tolerated only because of the 
myopia of Americans busy. with other affairs. It 
must go, immediately and without qualification. 


- The Barnetts and the Wallaces who wish to pre- 


ia 


serve it are an imminent danger to the survival of 
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The Irish, Germans, 
Italians, and Yankees who peopled these cities 


chose, and still choose, to live in communities of- 


their own because they could thus best satisfy their 
social and.cultural needs. The Negroes who came 
in after the First World War inherited that pattern, 
and most of them would prefer still to follow it if 
they could do so as a matter of their own choice and 
without the penalty of inferior facilities. 

Here, therefore, integration is not an end but a 
means toward an end. Equality in education, hous- 
ing, employment, and politics is the true goal, and 


genuine progress in that direction will push the - 


problem of de. facto segregation to the es 
as it has for other groups. 
The inability to differentiate Between the two 


‘situations complicates both. The bitter news from 
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Alabama and Mississippi narrows the attention of 
Northern Negroes to the sole issue of integration, so 
they cannot conceive of any other road toward 
equality. And, conversely, the emphasis on integra- 
tion lends substance to the Southern fear that com- 
plete amalgamation will be the end result of any 
approach to equality. Yet our experience as a 
nation should teach the Negro that ethnic groups 
can retain their character and identity and still be 
equal. And from the same experience the South- 
erner should learn that equality leads not to. the 


effacement but to the strengthening of. group lines. 


There may not be much time to dissolve the con- 
fusion. The question we have evaded for a century 
is now catching up with us. Can a nation which has 
in the past found strength in diversity and freedom 
in the ability of voluntary groups to coexist in equal- 
ity now learn to make room for people whose color 
is. the badge of ancient prejudices and injustices? 
The position of the Negro will not remain fixed; it 
will either improve as he is allowed to grasp the op- 
portunities of American society or-deteriorate as he 
is prevénted from doing so. Whether he follows one 
course or the other may prove the crucial.test of 
American democracy. | 
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TRIPS TO FELIX 


BY GARSON KANIN 


A dramatist and the director of many productions, including his own com- 


edy, BORN YESTERDAY, and that moving tragedy THE DIARY OF ANNE 


FRANK, GARSON Kanın and his wife, Ruth Gordon, have made many re- 


warding trips to Washington for the sake of seeing Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 


I NEVER knew Professor Frankfurter of the Harvard 
Law School, and Associate Justice Frankfurter of 
the Supreme Court of the United States was a 
figure as awesome as his title, but Felix is my friend. 
He laughs at my jokes, even when they are feeble, 
disapproves of my far-out neckties and notions, 
chats with me on the telephone until our wives 
make us stop, answers every letter, and shares my 
problems. That he is some thirty years my senior 
has only now occurred to me. Felix is everyone's 
contemporary. 

To most men whose lives are bound up with the 
law, the theater world in which I live and work is a 
rocket-ship Journey away, but Felix has made him- 
self part of it, as he has with so many worlds within 
the world. For years I gave him a subscription to 
Variety, which he read completely and with enor- 
mous interest. Why should motion-picture grosses 
in Dayton, Ohio, interest him? Simply because 
everything does. Everything, that is to say, which 
concerns activity, aspiration, and creativity. 

His subject is human beings; not in the abstract, 
nor in the mass, but one by one. Each individual 
who comes within his ken is a creature to be studied, 
observed, and understood. In Felix's life there are 
no strangers. Upon being introduced to someone, 
he makes the comfortable assumption at once that 
they both are, and have been for some time, mem- 
bers of the same nonexclusive organization. 


Ruth Gordon, as my wife-to-be, brought him into 
my life. (What a dowry!) She and I were a war- 
time romance and had tacit marriage plans. When, 
where, and how remained unanswered questions 
until a series of coincidences brought us both to 
Washington, D. C., for the same two-week period — 
she playing in Chekhov’s The Three Sisters at the 
National Theatre; I on an Army assignment to the 
OSS. The fates appeared to have spoken. We de- 
cided to wait no longer; Felix approved. Moreover, 
he volunteered to perform the ceremony. The day 
before it was to take place, he phoned to convey 
some dismaying news. He had learned that, al- 
though he was an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, he was not empowered 
to officiate at a marriage. 

“But why not?" I asked. 

"Because," replied Felix, “it’s not a federal 
offense." 

Across the years, I have had the good fortune of 
spending many hours with him. Because my mem- 
ory is poor, and because I wished to preserve the 
essence of these rare times, I have habitually written 
down the gist of our meetings. Here is a sampling 
of some of the most recent of these notes. 


FF said today that he knows of no attitude more 
rare than that of disliking a man and, at the same 
time, admiring his work. 
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"Discussing ——, FF ‘says, “He has - bedinn but 
no.$ense.? 


He says, “The mole by which the inevitable is 


. reached is effort. 2 


Scholarship. He talks this morning of his- first 
American days, of landing at Ellis Island at the 
age of twelve, never having heard or seen a word of 
English. He began to go to school. He recalls a 


teacher — Miss Hogan, who used to chastise offend- 
‘ing pupils with a simple uppercut. 


She ordered 
his classmates to refuse to listen to him if he spoke 
German, and thus he began to learn English. He 
found his way to the reading room at Cooper 
Union, not in search of education but of warmth. 
The Frankfurters inhabited a cold-water flat, and 
Cooper Union was heated. It was here that he 
formed his still firm habit of reading newspapers 
and periodicals of all kinds. He went on to high 
school and began to work toward one of the scholar- 
ships for the Horace Mann School which were 


' being offered by Joseph Pulitzer. When the term 


ended, the principal sent for FF and informed him 
that, although his marks had been exceptional, he 
had just missed winning one of the scholarships. 
There had been an unusually large number of out- 
standing pupils that year. The principal went on 
to explain that since FF’s record was so good, they 
could offer him an education at the Horace Mann 
School at half tuition. FF points out that this was 
a considerable concession, the tuition for the year 
being $250. The training at Horace Mann was 
outstanding, and the graduates favored in job op- 
portunities. But his father was barely managing 
to make ends meet, and the decision was finally 
made not to take on the added burden. After all, 
he could go to C.C.N.Y. for nothing, and that is 
what he did. He looks out the window, and there 
are tears in his eyes as he goes on. 

“Think of it," he says, “if Pd won one of those 
damned scholarships, I wouldn't have had this 
grand life I have had. I wouldn't have gone to the 
Harvard Law School. Horace Mann people went 
to Columbia. And that's where I'd have been when 
Henry Stimson asked the dean of the Harvard 
Law School to recommend some bright young 
talent, since he couldn't afford to pay them much. 
And the dean sent me down to work for Henry 
Stimson — the beginning of everything for me. 
Why, if I hadn't gone to Washington at that time, 
I wouldn't have met and married Marion. Working 
for.Stimson, I was paid seven hundred and fifty 
dollars a year. In money, that is. I was paid much 
more than that in life." 


He says, “My views on capital punishment are 
well known. I am unalterably opposed to it. How- 
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ever, I would like to reserve its use for a single 


crime: that of picking up a brand-new book and 
cracking its binding when opening it." * 


Holmes. He talks of the early Justice Holmes. **In 
those days," FF reminds us, “‘the Court did not sit 
in the Supreme Court building, but in the Capitol 
building. Holmes would walk home, in all sorts of 
weather. He did this until he was well into his 
eighties. He used to pay a short call every evening 
on Henry Adams, who lived on the site of the 
present Hay-Adams Hotel. Holmes recalled that 
as time went by he found himself stopping in only 
every other day, then only once a week, then once 
a month, until he ceased going entirely. He ex- 
plained why. ‘I find that my energies are too de- 
pleted by Henry Adams’ sterile skepticism.’ ^ 


FDR. He tells of visiting FDR in 1933. It was 
on the eve of FF’s departure for Oxford. FDR said, 
“Well, I probably won't be seeing you for a year 
now, so before you go, have you any word o ad- 
vice?” 

“Yes, Mr. President,” said FF. “It’s this. If you 
don’t develop an opposition pretty soon, I advise 
you to go out and buy one.”’ 


Fanny. He tells us tonight of how Justice Holmes 
and his wife reacted when he announced that he 
was going to marry Miss Marion Denman. He 
had, on an earlier occasion, brought Miss Denman 
to call. She had made a most favorable impression 
upon them, especially upon Justice Holmes, who 
had a singular appreciation of beautiful women. 
The first meeting was gay. Holmes told a slightly 
risqué story. FF reminded him, teasingly, that 
Miss Denman was a minister’s daughter,. where- 
upon Holmes threw out his arms, lifted his head to 
the ceiling, and cried, **Blessed be the Lord, for I 
have done some little harm today P? 

Some weeks later, when FF announced to the 
Justice that he was going to marry Miss Denman, 
Holmes jumped up and shouted for Fanny. 
“Dickie!” he called. “Dickie bird? (FF gets up 
at this point to give a brilliant imitation of Mrs. 
Holmes coming into the room. She was old and 
infirm and moved without lifting her feet from the 
floor.) As she came in, Holmes said to FF, “Tell 
her! Tell her 

“Pm going to marry Miss Denman,” said FF. 

Fanny said nothing, but turned and slid out of 
the room. He and Holmes thought this behavior 
odd. Somewhat embarrassed, they went on talking 
about other things. All at once, Fanny returned. 
She held. out her. fists and asked FF, ‘‘Which do 
you think she would like? This??? She opened one 
fist, revealing a piece of jade. “Or this??? She 
opened her other fist, which contained a piece of 


amber. FF pointed to the amber and said, ‘This, 


I think.” Fanny handed it to him, turned, shuflled. 


out of the room, and was seen no more that day. 


Nervous. FF kept using the word ‘“‘nervous’’ to- 
day, and I began to think that it meant something 
different from what it does to me. I asked, "When 
you say a person is nervous, what do you mean, 
exactly?" He thought for a moment. “‘Why, a 
nervous person," he replied, ‘‘is a person who makes 
other people nervous"? 


Courtesy. He gets on the subject of courtesy and 
stays on it too long for me. Finally, I say to him, 
somewhat impatiently, “Oh, what the hell’s so 
important about courtesy?’ -He fixes me with one 
of those cool looks and says, (Courtesy, my boy, 
is the lubricant of life.” 


Shrewd. A language discussion today begins with 
the use of the word ‘‘shrewd.’”’? “Lincoln,” says FF, 
**was a shrewd man. He was shrewd politically." 

“Are you criticizing him?’’ I ask. 

“Of course not. When I say ‘shrewd,’ I mean 
that he was shrewd.’ FF frowns in thought and says, 
“I remember once describing Jesus Christ as shrewd. 


Marion raised hell with me about it. Yes. We had: 


a bitter disagreement. Oh, well. That was twenty- 
five years ago." 


“I think Marion was right," I venture. ‘‘The 


word ‘shrew’ is certainly not complimentary in 
any sense." 
FF bristles. **But what's that to do with shrewd?” 


“Two forms of the same word, no?” 

“Of course not," he insists, and we are off into 
the dictionaries — small ones, large ones, and the 
tremendous Oxford with its cross-references. He 
finds an essay on the word “‘shrew’’ and reads it 
aloud. He is astonished to find that a man can be 
a shrew, and that it has to do with small animals, 
ferrets of some kind. Now it leads to the word 
“shrewd,” a form of the word “shrew.” He looks 
at me. “‘Imagine you being right," he says. 

We get onto other words. He says there are some 
he cannot bear. He calls them “tired words," used 
so much that they have lost their meaning. He ex- 
plains that he is constantly at his clerks to avoid 
these words in preparing briefs. He laughs as he 
relates that it has become ‘a custom for his depart- 
ing clerks to leave a memorandum for the incoming 
clerks about “all my eccentricities and idiosyn- 
crasies and peculiarities, and each clerk finds new 
ones, and by now I suppose it must be an enor- 
mous, fat file, because there have been about forty 
clerks, and each. one has doubtless discovered 
something ^? l 

He is troubled by “lawyer? language, as when 
they speak of ‘‘the thrust of an argument." He dis- 
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-- likes the words *'seminal" and “‘impact.’? Worst of 


al — “semantic. 
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The other day, a counsel an- 


' swering a challenge from the bench said, “Oh, well, 


that’s just a matter of semantics?" FF snapped 


- down, “Of course. All our work, our whole life is 


a matter of semantics, because words are the tools 
with which we work, the material out of which 
laws are made, out of which the Constitution was 
written. Everything depends on our understanding 
of them. So it’s useless to say, ‘Oh, well, that’s just 
a matter of semantics.’ ? 


The illness. He tells us that on November 24, 
1958, his physician, Dr. Walter Bloedorn, was doing 
a routine checkup. FF had been having some un- 
important pains, but had done nothing about them, 
since he knew that this examination was forthcom- 
ing. When it ended, the doctor said, “Well, Pm 
afraid we're going to have to go right over to the 
hospital." 

FF said, **I see. Do you suppose I’ll have to be 
there for a while?” 

: “Yes,” the doctor replied, ‘I: expect you're going 
to have to be there for quite ajwhile. PU get an 
ambulance." ET 

“Is that absolutely nécessary?”” asked FF. “I have 
my Tom downstairs. Couldn't he take us over?" 

“All right," said the doctor. 

They got into the car and drove to the hospital, 
where they met with Dr. George Kelser, who ad- 
vised a confirmation of the tests. FF said to Dr. 
Bloedorn, “PH ask only one favor: that you go 
over and explain this situation to Marion, so that she 
doesn't have to get it on the telephone or in the 
wrong way." The doctor agreed. FF said, *Look 
here. I want to ask you fellows something, and PH 
be guided by your opinion and advice in the matter. 
Do you think I should sit down right now and 
write out my resignation from the Court?" 

Dr. Kelser said, “No, no.” 

Dr. Bloedorn said, “No, there's no need for you 
to do that." 

FF said to Dr. Kelser, Now, it would be im- 
possible for you, Doctor, ever to know anyone 
more ignorant of the structure and function of the 
human body than I. I don’t understand anything 
about what's happening: Pll do exactly what you 
tell me. I’m placing myself in your hands because 
I simply don't know. But let me ask you, am I 
now, as a result of this, permanently damaged?" 
He laughed as he added, “‘Is there, in fact, going 
to be a crack in the golden bowl?" Dr. Kelser 
smiled and said, “Oh, dear me, no. It’s nothing 
like that at all." He went on to explain the coronary 
occlusion, the reasons for the bed rest and for the 
various medications, explaining that nature was 


going to create a new channel to take the place of 
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the one which had been dammed. This might take 
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some time, but when it had been accomplished, he 
would be as good as he was before, perhaps better. 

Recalling it now, FF is gay and says it all worked 
out precisely as they had said. “Pm planning to 
live as long as Charlie Burlingham. He chuckles. 
His friend, C. C. Burlingham, lived to be one hun- 
dred and one years old. 

Shaw. FF tells about an encounter with George 
Bernard Shaw. A dinner at Lady Astor's, followed 
by a debate. FF says, “I can't report it honestly 
without seeming immodest, but I must tell you that 
I made mincemeat of him." He smiles. **Of course, 
he made the mistake of choosing the wrong subject 
— the American Constitution." 


He quotes A. E. Russell as saying, “I believe 
that experts should be on tap, but never on top." 


Hackett. He looks at me tragically and says, ““You 
know that since I saw you last Pve suffered a 
severe blow. A severe blow." Something about 
his fixed expression conveys that he is about to pop 
a joke, so I play straight for him and say, with 
mock solemnity, “Oh, yes, I know." 

His voice cracks as he adds, “‘I’ve lost my beloved 
friend Francis Hackett.” It is not a joke after all. 
FF is shattered. He insists that Hackett died of a 
broken heart, of a massive frustration involving his 
play Anne Boleyn. A rich American dilettante had 
promised to produce it in America, and the Hack- 
etts, in need of money, counted heavily upon it. 
FF says, quaking, “That man — that louse-boob 
— broke every single promise he made and betrayed 
my friend." He is far more disturbed by Mrs. 
Hackett’s difficulties than he is by his own. Felix. 


Audrée. He has turned his hospital room into a 
sort of laboratory, where he studies men and women. 
He looks out the window as he says, “I have had 
a serious experience here." J assume that he is 
speaking of his attack, but it turns out otherwise. 
“You saw that nurse who went out a while ago? 
The tall, pretty, blond one? Audrée? We've been 
spending many hours here together, and I’ve had 
an opportunity to find out a great deal about her 
life. She is a devout Catholic. Look here. I have 
spent a good deal of energy attempting to avoid 
prejudice. But the dogma of the Catholic Church, 
or of any other denomination for that matter, has 
always put me off. Now this girl, this Audrée — 
I have never known generosity of such quality, or 
such rare kindness. Oh yes, far, far beyond duty. 
Overwhelming courtesy. And I have been asking 
questions, delving into the matter, trying to dis- 
cover the wellspring of such: superior behavior." 
He sits up and leans forward. **Do you know what 
it turns out to be? Can you guess? Simply this — a 
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practical application of her Catholicism. I’ve never" 
known anyone who practiced a religion, whose 
everyday life 1s based upon a religion as much as 
this girls is." He leans back and smiles as he 
continues. “I told Dean [Acheson] about this — 
remember, he's the son of an Episcopal bishop — 
and Dean said, ‘Well, that's a damned sight more 
than can be said for you and me, Felix.’ ^ 


Eichmann. I say to FF, “Ruth came down today 
because she especially wanted to see you, but I 
came to ask an important question." He looks at 
me, ready. I have often seen that open, poised 
expression on his face as I watched him on the 
bench. “The Eichmann execution," I say. He: 
nods immediately. I continue. “‘I know that you 
are opposed to capital punishment, yet you sup- 
ported the legality of Eichmann’s capture in Ar- 
gentina and of the trial itself. Now, does your 
stand on capital punishment obtain in this case?” 

FF begins slowly. “I don't know what my views 
would have been or what position I would have 
taken had I been called upon to decide whether 
or not to prosecute this man. The idea of a death 
sentence in this case is meaningless, because one 
does not, cannot, mete out punishment for a crime 
such as his. There is no punishment imaginable 
which would be commensurate with the crime 
committed." 

I remind FF that a delegation of forty or fifty 
Israeli scholars, scientists, artists, and intellectuals, 
led by Martin Buber, called on the President of 
Israel in an attempt to get him to stay the execu- 
tion. FF jumps at this and asks, “Really? Are you 
sure? Did that happen? I had not heard." He is 
pleased by the news, even though the appeal was 
unsuccessful. It seems to him important that such 
an effort was made. 


The attack. Later, at the house, Marion tells what 
happened this time. She blames it on “that damned 
wheelchair." She means the chair in which he 
works in his chambers in the Supreme Court build- 
ing. It has ball-bearing casters on it so that it can 
be moved about easily. She believes it to be a bad 
chair, causing him to work in cramped positions. 
Working away, he slumped over and fell onto the 
floor. Fortunately, Mrs. Douglas, his secretary, 
happened to come in. She found him lying there, 
mumbling, but could not make out what he was 
saying. She called Tom and the first-aid man at 
the Supreme Court building. They lifted him onto 
his couch and sent for Dr. Kelser, who arrived in 
about ten minutes. He gave FF some glycerine. 
tablets and other emergency treatment, then went 
with him in the ambulance to the hospital. The 
other doctor, Bloedorn, went to the house to inform 
Marion. She tells us that she has been to the hospital 


three times. FF calls her every evening at seven 
o’clock. 

The book, We talk about Felix Frankfurter Remi- 
nisces. Marion tells us that FF insists on the royalties 
going to the editor. 
has always had this strange antipathy toward 
money. -He’s always trying to think of some reason 
not to take a fee, or an honorarium, or a payment. 
He feels victorious when he avoids money. I sup- 
pose he has a feeling that there’s something wrong 
about making money.”’ 


The hospital again, after two weeks. 
been a depressing deterioration. It may be that we 
were expecting too much, but last time we found 
him sitting up in a chair, chipper and jovial. This 
time, he is flat on his back. He looks pale and fa- 
tigued. He lacks energy. His rate of speech has 
slowed, and the volume of his voice has dropped 
several decibels. 

There is a photograph of Marion on a table a 
few feet below the foot of the bed, placed there so 
that he can see it easily. “One of the nurses," he 
says, softly, spoke of Marion's beauty." Several 
other people have done so, and Justice Harlan, 
who has been visiting Marion regularly, reported 
to FF that she looks more beautiful than ever be- 
fore. FF tells this to Marion on the telephone. 

Marion: “Well, people come here, and then they 
leave and say foolish things." 

FF: “Why do you call that foolish? I think you're 
very beautiful." 

Marion: "Well, you're getting quite foolish, too." 

FF: “Marion, you must learn to face the truth, 
even when it's pleasant." 


Thereistalk of Holmes today and of Mrs. Holmes. 
FF mentions the great admiration which William 
James had for her. This reminds me, and I say 
teasingly, “Those James letters you recommended. 
lhanks. We've been searching for them every- 
where, and it turns out they've been out of print 
since 1920." He bristles slightly and says, ‘‘No, 
no." I give him my information: “A two-volume 
edition published in 1920, edited by Percy Lub- 
bock — out of print. There's been a more recent 
one, a single volume of selected letters, and we've 
ordered it. . Anyway, why do you want us to read 
, them?” 

He thinks for a moment before replying. ''After 
you have, you'll know why. They're very fine and 
they have importance." He pauses. ‘“There is one 
he wrote to his sister. She was ill. It was serious. 
Heart, I suppose; cancer, perhaps — and she was 
suffering. And he wrote, telling her that if at any 
time she felt that she wanted to put an end to it all, 
she would be justified in doing so and why. It’s a 


She says, “You know, Felix 


‘There has: 
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marvelous letter.” He pauses, and says, suddenly, 
“They were not edited by Percy Lubbock, but by 


' his son, Harry. When you go to the house, go into 


the sitting room, and on the bookshelves on the left- 
hand side over by the window you’ll find a lot of 
biographical material, and ‘among the William 
James books you'll find these two volumes of let- - 
ters. Pl let you cart them off if you like, if you 
promise to return them. Thin, blue books," he 
adds. I protest that it would be too great a respon- 
sibility to have them and to worry about returning 
them. “No, no," he says, “take them." 

Later in the day, at the house, I go downstairs 
and make my way to that familiar róom. There 


. on the neglected bookshelves, exactly where he said 


they would be, are the two books. We take them 
back to the hotel and read them, each of us one of 
the volumes. Very late that night we see what he 
meant. 


R asks him about his earliest American theater. . 
memories. He thinks hard before he says, “I sup-: 
pose it must have been the Irving Place Theatre, 
run by that fellow Conreid.”’ 

I say, “Yes, Heinrich Conreid, who later directed 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. S 

He regards me. ‘How would you know that?” 

He is fascinated to learn -that one of my class- ` 
mates at the American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


was the granddaughter of Heinrich Conreid. 


He looks at the ceiling, contentedly, floating in 
recollection — the Irving Place Theatre; plays by 
Lessing, Nathan the Wise; Nazimova; Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske as Becky Sharp and in The New York 
Idea by Langdon Mitchell. Remembering makes 
him happy. He reaches out and clutches the air 
before him as though picking an image from the 
stream of memory. “I shall never forget," he says, 


„his fist still clenched, “Eleanora Duse taking her 


curtain call. I don’t remember the play — isn’t 
that odd? — nor anything about it, but I do remem- 
ber the moment when she came before the curtain 


‘to bow. She did it with — with —’’ He wants a 
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certain word. It does not come at once. He strug- 
gles for it. Clearly, no other word will do except 
that one which he has momentarily mislaid. He 
fights for it. At last it comes. He says it, a syllable 
at a time. ''In-eff-able. She took her bows with 
inefable charm. Another? Forbes Robertson in 
Hamlet. My? He smacks his lips. ‘‘Unforgetta- 
ble. His presence, his voice; and when he recited 
“To be or not to be,’ the accent, the feeling — I 
shall never forget it." 


He says that Archie MacLeish came in to see 
him a few-days ago. Answering FF’s question as to 
his present activity, he said, “I am writing sa 
play. I’ve been at it for a long time.’ 
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“What sort of a play?” asks FF. 

“Well, I suppose it might be described as a pa- 
triotic play.”’ 

*Good," says FF. “You couldn't make it too 
patriotic for me." 


Solicitor General. FF tells of Herbert Swope's going 
down to see FDR in 1932 to urge upon him the 
appointment of FF as Attorney General. FDR took 
it under consideration but decided against it. In- 
stead, he offered FF an appointment as Solicitor 
General of the United States, which he deemed 
more important, even though it does not carry 
Cabinet rank. “Still, says FF, “Solicitor General 
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may be the most interesting legal job in the coun- , 


iry." FF declined, but came to Washington to 
discuss it with the President. The President urged 
him to accept, saying, “I want you on the Supreme 
Court, . Felix, but I can’t appoint you out of the 
Harvard Law School What will people say? 


.. Hesa Red. Hesa professor. He's had no judicial 


experience.’ I won't be able to do it. I'd never 
get it by. But I could appoint you to the Court 
from the Solicitor General's office. So take this 
job, and do it as well as I know you can, and then 
I'll appoint you to the Court." FF remembers that 
he declined again, saying, Franklin, I believe it 
to be a faulty rule of human conduct to take one 
job in the hope or expectation that it is going to 
lead to another job." 

Furthermore, FF points out that he thought there 
were others who could handle the job of Solicitor 
General, and that he felt it was more important 
for him to stay at the Harvard Law School and 
continue to train young lawyers. (FDR later did 
appoint him to the Supreme Court from the Har- 
vard Law School, and although people said pre- 
cisely what FDR expected them to say, nothing 
prevented FF from being confirmed and from hav- 
ing a long and honorable career on the Court.) 

He muses quietly for a few minutes and says, 
“Pye turned down many jobs in my life." 

Ruth asks, **Do you regret any of them?” 

His answer is immediate and firm. “No, not at 
all. Not a one." He looks at her. ‘‘There’s one 
job I wish I could have had ànd — but that one 
was never offered to me.” 

“What was that??? asks R. 

* Well" he explains, “it would have had to do 
with meeting you when I-was a much younger man. 
When I was still at Harvard." 

R smiles and says, “You wouldn't have con- 
sidered that a job, would you?" 

FF presses her hand and says, “Pd have turned it 
into a job P”? 

For the third time this summer we go down to 
Washington to see FF. An extremely hot day. We 
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find him out in the garden of his house. Ralph, the 
new orderly — a young Negro with a mustache, 
bright eyes, and a determined manner — is looking 
after him. 

We start on a high note. FF looks well, better 
than last time, and we tell him so at once. His 
left arm is in a bandagelike sling, with an odd 
foam-rubber handle close to the elbow. I ask at 
once, Whats all that?" The question, I fear, 
angers him. He replies snappishly, “‘It’s a sling! 
Haven't you ever seen a sling? What's so remark- 
able about it? You had slings when you were a 
boy, didn't you? Well, this is a sling.” I notice 
that the arm is, at present, useless, without mo- 
bility. From time to time he moves his left arm with 
his right. 

His flare-up passes, and he begins to talk about 
Ralph, his newest interest and enthusiasm. “ʻI 
picked him out pretty fast over there at the hospi- 
tal" says FF. “An exceptional young man; dis- 
creet and courteous and so kind. He carries me into 
Marion's room every evening. When I expressed 
some concern as to the difficulty of this, Ralph 
said, ‘No, no. It’s no trouble at all. It's a great 
pleasure to be able to put a man and his wife to- 
gether.’ I said to my nurse the other day — the 
beautiful one — I said to her, Miss So-and-so, I 
know that a stunning girl such as you has many 
beaux, and I am equally sure that since you are 
what you are, they are fellows who come from fine 
homes and who were educated at Yale and Harvard 
and Princeton and Johns Hopkins. But I am cer- 
tain that not one of them has the grace, or the ele- 
gance, or the manners, that Ralph has." 

He talks about his new training, about learning 
again to walk. He points off and says, “You see. 
that railing there? Well, that's where I walk. All 
this is interesting and important to me. We have-to 
know what we are capable of. It's a matter of learn- 
ing limits and coming to understand weakness and 
strength and balancing one against the other. [ve 
never known a more fascinating time. You see, the 
last time I was learning to walk, I had no aware- 
ness of what a remarkable act it is.” 

On Ralph again. He reports that Ralph said to 
him, “Now, Justice, would you do something for 
me?" FF: “Of course," Ralph: “Well, when 
you’ve got your visitors and it’s time for them to 
go, don’t add another paragraph." He laughs and 
remembers that Marion used to call him ‘‘a door- 
hanger." 

“Of course you are," says R. “It seems to me 
I've spent more time on your doorstep while leav- 
ing than I have inside the house." 


The President. He has an interesting announce- 
ment. This Thursday at five o'clock, President 
Kennedy is going to call on him. I gather that he 


is pleased, but he shifts the focus onto Ralph’s 
reaction. * Ralph," he reports, “has been anxious 
about all this and keeps working on plans for the 
occasion. Where to sit and how. What to serve 
and when. He said to me: ‘Now we’ve got to talk 
about this, Justice. I want to make sure you don’t 
get too excited.” And I said, ‘Look here, Ralph, 
when you've known me longer, you'll know that 
Pm not the kind of fellow who's going to pee in his 
pants when the President comes! After all, Pve 
known this young man since he was a .kid, and I 
had a good deal to do with his education.’ ” 


R: “Do you sleep well?” 

Felix: “Oh, yes, perfectly. I have a bad night 
now and then — two since I came home — but 
Ralph says, ‘Justice, Pm a young man, and I have 
good health, and I have more bad nights than you 
do.’ 33 

All through this garden visit, a neighbor has a 
hi-fi on about as loud as it will play. A single side 
is repeated again and again: the overture to West 
Side Story. It booms, it rattles the windows, it irri- 
tates me. FF, when I complain of it, looks at me 
with some surprise. It does not occur to him to 
question his neighbor’s right. 

Ralph is in and out all through the hour. There 
appears to be anxiety about visitors. We start to 
leave, but Ellen comes out. There is talk of food’, of 
the difficulty of putting together satisfactory menus. 
FF has lost interest in food. (He, who used to sit 
with us and devour eight courses with joy and raise 
hell when anything was less than perfect. Now 
and again, Ellen reports, he gets to hankering after 
some small thing. The other day she went all over 
Washington looking for waat Felix described as 
“Kosher sturgeon.” 

Ralph again. Plans are iade for the evening. 
We are to return at eight o’clock to visit with FF 
and Marion. A long good-bye. I kiss the top of 
his head, and we are off. For the first time since I 
have known him, he has let us go without delay. 
I have the feeling that he i is glad to see us go. We 
are tiring him. 

We go to Magruder’s to buy champagne, and to 
the Statler to get a bottle of Chanel eau de cologne 
for Marion. After dinner, we return to George- 
town, stopping on the way at Duke Zeibert’s restau- 
rant to pick up an enormous strawberry cheesecake, 
Bearing our gifts, we arrive at the house a few min- 
utes before eight o’clock. R. goes up the front steps. 
I follow a minute later with the cheesecake. At the 
front door, I find her standing in the entry talking 
to Ralph. I hear him say, “Yes, I tried to phone 
you at your hotel." A sudden clench. Something 
has happened. What? It jigsaws itself together. 
FF had been worn out by the visit in the afternoon, 
and Ralph explains, *I had to put him out." 
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Marion is asleep. I sense that a facade is being pre- 
sented, that something else has happened. What- 
ever it is, there is to be no visit tonight. We leave 
the gifts. In any case, bringing them is something 
we do for ourselves more than for them. Ralph 
continues and reveals a bit more. I begin to see 
what FF sees in him. A strong, determined, effi- 
cient man. He says, “I see him getting tired out, 
because when he gets tired out, he gets to perspiring 
— you know, sweating? — up here around on his 
forehead. I noticed that happening this afternoon. 
He gets pale sometimes, too. He always wants to 
do too much. He's one of those. I keep telling him, 
‘Now you just take it easy, man, because you know 
this world wasn’t made in a day,’ and I say to him, 
*Now, you've been sick, but now you're not sick 
anymore. I know all about that because.I've been 
sick, too. And I know what it is to have to con- 
valesce and get better after. You've been sick, but 
you've got to put it out of your mind now. You've 
got to stop thinking about it and put your head on 
what you have to learn. You've got to learn to 
walk again just like a little baby. You're just going 
to have to learn it. It's only natural that you can't 
walk after being in bed as long as you've been. It's 
just something to learn. " (Ralph talks the right 
sort of nonsense.) 

He continues. “Now, I know you're his friends, 
good friends, so I want to tell you something, prom- 
ise you something. Pm going to have him walking 
right back into that court!’ ~ 


We have been to Washington again to see FF. 
This time our opinions of his condition differ. R 
feels that he is greatly improved. My impression is 
that this is an illusion, caused by his perfected tech- 
niques in dealing with his situation. 

FF tells of Dr. Herrman Blumgart's questioning 
Dr. Kelser (in FF’s presence) about the case. 

Kelser: ‘Well, sir, as you see, he has only limited 
use of his left leg and of his left arm." 

Blumgart: “No matter. The world has never 
counted much on this one’s abilities as an athlete." - 
The remark delights FF. He taps his forehead 
and says, “Nothing wrong here, you see, nothing 
at all. He goes on to say that he now wakes early, 
thinks his thoughts, and by the time Mrs. Douglas 

arrives, is ready to spill out a flow of dictation. 


Marion is concerned about FF’s newest preoccu- 
pation: making arrangements for his funeral. “‘It 
worries me," she says. “I must ask the doctor if^ 
this is a common occurrence in these circumstances. 
In all our years, I have never known him to give so 
much as a fleeting thought to the subject, and now 
he simply won't get off it. Where. And how. And 
who. I suppose it's because he has seen so many 
services botched. It troubles him to think that his 
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may be. But, of course, it’s most unpleasant. One 
‘of the things that seem to worry him is the religious 
aspect. He is afraid that somehow there will be 
prayers or words spoken by a rabbi. He says he 
wants no such meaningless hypocrisy; that right or 
wrong, for better or worse, he left the synagogue 
when he was fifteen and has never returned. He 
recalls that he sat there one morning, looked about 
him, and realized that the ritual and the prayers 
meant a great deal to the others and nothing to 
him. And he felt that he was desecrating the tem- 
ple by his presence. So he left and has not returned. 
He wants the service held here in the apartment, 
and he wants the list of people invited to be limited, 
and he knows exactly the sort of ceremony he wants, 
and above all, no prayers." 

When it is time to leave today, FF points at me 
and says, ‘‘I want to see you privately for two min- 
utes before you go. In the study. The two min- 
utes turn into twenty. The subject: his funeral. 
He says, “When the time comes that we must, as 
Holmes used to say, ‘bow to the inevitable,’ I want 
to be certain that what happens is right." He goes 
on at length, outlining the arrangements: who is to 
speak, who is to attend. ‘‘And I want you," he says, 
*to see to it that none of my instructions are vio- 
lated." He gives me a commission to execute in 
New York with regard to the musical aspects of the 
services. Í promise a report. Finally, he names the 
last of the speakers. 

“Do you know why I want m?" he asks. 

“No. 3$ 


“Because he is my only close personal friend who 


is also a practicing, orthodox Jew. He knows He- 
brew perfectly and will know exactly what to say." 

Remembering Marion's account, I- am _ as- 
tounded. Have I misunderstood? I ask, “Do you 
mean a prayer of some sort?" 

“Well, of course, you nut, what else would he 
say in Hebrew?” 

“Then you do mean the Kaddish?" 

He waves me off impatiently. “Oh, I don't 
know, and neither do you, but he’ll know, and 
he’ll do it beautifully. Let me explain. I came into 


the world a Jew, and although I did not live my life. 


tenders and turn my back on a great:and noble 
heritage. I don’t want to— how do they say it? 
— pass! Like that thoroughly reprehensible um 
well, never mind. That's why. So there's going to 
be the Hebrew." 

I have been trying to handle all this casually, but 


. all at once my resources fail and I become light- 


headed. FF looks at me. * What's the matter with 
you?" 

*Nothing. Warm in here." 

He grasps my elbow and shakes me. “Look 
here," he says, “I don't expect any of this to be 
necessary for a long time. A long time," he says. 
“I simply want it understood now. But listen to me. 


Before I'm in the grave, I’m going to be back on the 


: Court. Did you hear me?" 


. uncommon strength. 


“You bet," I whisper. 

His strong right hand clutches my elbow with 
It is painful, but I cannot 
move away. His eyes are brighter than I have seen 
them in years, and he is smiling as he says, “I am 
going to be back on the Court before I am in the 
grave - 

Let us pray. 


THE PROOF 


BY RICHARD WILBUR 


. Shall I love God for causing me to be? 


I was mere utterance; shall these words love me? 


3 


Yet when I caused his work to jar and stammer, 


- And one free subject loosened all his grammar, 


' I love him that he did not in a rage 


entirely as a Jew, I think it is fitting that I should . 


leave as a Jew. I don't want to be one of these pre- 
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Once and forever rule me off the page, 


But, thinking I might come to please him yet, 
Crossed out delete and wrote his patient stet. 
i Copyright © 1963, by Richard Wilbur. 
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HE first Woman’s Rights Convention in the 
—United States was held in 1848 at Seneca Falls, 
New York. It minced no words. It launched a 
vigorous attack on man’s domination of woman 
along these lines: 


He has compelled her to submit to laws, in the 
formation of which she has no voice. . . . He has 
taken from her all right to property. . . . He closes 
against her all avenues of wealth and distinction 
which he considers most honorable to himself. As a 
teacher of theology, medicine or law she is not known. 
He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a thor- 
ough education, all colleges being closed against 
ber. . . . He has endeavored in every way to destroy 
her confidence in her own peers, to lessen her self- 
respect and to make her willing to lead a dependent 
and abject life. 


For the next three quarters of a century a rela- 
tively small number of devoted women led the 
charge. On most counts they won. In 1920 the 
last major barrier to full citizenship fell with the 
adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment, giving 
women the right to vote. 


Today, 116 years after the war cries from Seneca 


Falls, what is the American woman doing with her 
hard-earned rights? Some of them, particularly 
the right to own things, she has exercised with 
vigor. Most of them, particularly political and 
educational rights, she has allowed to languish. 
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President John F. Kennedy in 1961 appointed 
the first Commission on the Status of Women under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Its 
report was delivered on October 11, 1963, after 


almost two years of work by a large and distin- 


guished group of experts. On the matter of political 
rights the report notes: 

The generation that struggled to obtain votes for 
women would have difficulty believing that the use of 
the right they gained would be as desultory as it is in 
many communities. Visitors from abroad, alike from 
countries whose women are active in the early suffrage 
movement and from countries where newly acquired 
independence has enfranchised large populations 
within the past few years, are surprised at the low per- 
centage of adult Americans that appear at the poils. 


Where statistics are available, as in the registra- 
tion figures of certain states, it is clear that American 
women exercise their franchise to a lesser degree 
than men, though neither are stars. 

The President's commission says: “Women out- 
number men by some 3.75 millions but in terms of 
registration and election-day turnout their failure 
to use the vote converts them into a minority.”’ 

Some forty years after the American woman 
achieved free access to the voting booth and the 
right to seek a place for herself in public life, here 
is a profile of her position. 

Only 2 United States senators are women. 
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Eleven of the 435 representatives. in the United 
States Congress.are women. l 

In 1962, of some 7700 seats in the 50 state id 
latures 234 were occupied by women. 

Three of the 422 federal judges are women. 

Only 2 women have ever held Cabinet ides 

Six women have been ambassadors or ministers. 

. At the local level, in city and town councils, on 

elected boards of education, in. mayors’ chairs, in 


governors’ mansions, women are so rare it is difficult 


to believe that they constitute a political majority. - 
Dr. George Gallup says the strongest remaining 
`- prejudice regarding a presidential candidate is the 
prejudice against a woman. In a recent national 
` poll 84 percent of those interviewed said they would 
vote for a qualified Catholic; 77 percent would vote 
. fora qualified Jew; only 55 percent would vote for a 
. woman no matter how good her qualifications. 
‘Prejudice against a woman candidate is more 
prevalent among women than among men: 58 per- 
cent of the men polled said they would vote for a 
qualified woman; only 51 percent of the women 
would. Significantly, the negative attitude is also 
stronger among women: 45 percent of women gave 
a flat no to the idea of a woman President, and only 
4 percent were undecided. With men the. negative 
vote was only 37 percent, with 5 percent on the fence. 
How about the right of women to own things? 
Here is a fairly typical statement on this subject 
by a New York advertising. woman: 


. Women not only hold the purse strings, T even 
carry the keys to the lock box and the combination to 
the safe. Over two-thirds of the nation’s wealth is in 

. the woman's name. Women comprise 51 percent of all 
adult shareholders. Housewives, in fact, are the largest 
occupational group among shareholders, numbering 

` four million. Women own 53 percent of all government - 
bonds. And they hold 45 percent of all real estate 
mortgages and bonds... . Women are buying 75 
percent of all consumer goods and services sold in 
America. 


Although these, figures, and a great many more 
like them, make it quite clear that women have pur- 
sued the right to own with considerably more zeal 
than the right to vote, they are not as conclusive as 
| they scem to be. There i is no doubt that much of this 

*ownership'" is titular, representing a legal arrange- 
meiit rather than an actual fact of acquisition. But 
on any basis it points up the importance of the 
. American womáan:as a buyer. Most of the time she 
is buying as the family purchasing agent and is 
thus exercising buying custody over family funds v 
a “right”? of no mean power. 

What about the right of the American woman to 
earn a living? ' / 

" Of the ninety-six million’ Aisrican females alive 


for wages. In any average month last year: UM 


.were some twenty-three million women at work, 


Some seventeen million of them are full-time 
workers. -- 
‘Though women are represented. in almost every : 
type of employment, from domestic help to the : 
highly paid: professions, .most jobs that women hold 
full time are in the lower-paid, unskilled, semi- 
skilled, or what might be called “blue smock” 
categories. Since World War II the number of 
women in American industry has increased, but the 


, number of women in jobs or professions requiring 


higher education, training, or specialized knowledge 
has not kept pace. l 

There is no doubt that real, though. subtle, 
prejudice against women still exists in some areas 
of employment opportunity. There are still some 
inequities in pay for comparable qualifications, 
though they are disappearing fast. But it is equally 
true that American women are not availing them-. 
selves of their greatest opportunities, where preju- . 
dice is at a minimum and reward at a maximum, 


_ in the skilled professions. Why? 


Because too many young American women of 
college age shy away from the commitments which | 
are necessary to make the most of themselves as. 
individual human beings. 
growing tendency to avoid a career commitment — 
with its earlier commitment to education and prepa- 
ration — in order to enter early into the marriage 


lottery. Many are frank to admit that they fear . 
‘ the years of education because if they wait until 
- they: finish college, the -good marriage candidates 


today, from infants to octogenarians, eight out of - 


ten at some time in their lives. wil SAYS worked 
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will all be picked over. - i; 

"The President's commission looked long and hard 
at this matter of education. Its report reveals that 
until. recently more young women than young 
men stayed in school up to the college level. But 
once the college level was reached the girls fell 
behind. The 437,000 women who enrolled in col- 
leges i in 1962 constituted only shout 42 percent of the 
entering class. 

Women are earning only one in three of the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees awarded by Amer- 
ican colleges. ,They are earning only one in ten of 
the. doctorates. Today’ s ratios, moreover, repre- 
sent a loss of ground since the Depression years of 
the thirties, when two out of five bachelor’s or 
master’s degrees and one out of. seven doctorates 
were earned by women.. As a percentage of avail- 
able opportunity, today’ s educational performance 
by American women is very poor indeed. Inciden- 
tally, half of all women over twenty-five years of age ` 
in this country have not finished high school. . 

"Phe. professions are wide .open:.to.. American 
women. They.won this right long ago,: yet:only 3.5 
percent of the American lawyers, for instance, are 
women. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman to 


- 


"They are exhibiting -av~ 
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of marriage. 
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graduate from an Ármüerican medical college, be- 
came an M.D. in 1849, just a-year-after-the Seneca 


Falls Convention. More than à century later‘only 


6 percent of all students in the medical colleges of : 


this country are women, and the figure has re- 
mained almost constant for more than fifty years! 
By contrast, of approximately 350,000 doctors in 
the Soviet Union 76 percent are women. In many 
European countries 30 to, 35 percent of all prac- 
ticing physicians are women. As far back as 1956 
in the Soviet Union 53 percent of all specialists — 
persons skilled by reason of higher education in any 
field of endeavor — were women. One third of all 
deputies elected to regional soviets, or councils, are 
women. É 


The plain fact is that in ihe United States today . 


we have an urgent need for more doctors, more 
dentists, more technicians; more scholars, more 
philosophers, more teachers, at. all levels. We can- 
not afford the luxury of wasted human potential. 
We seem to be suffering from the second oldest 
of blights: prosperity. Many of our young women 
find it easy to drift into and out of employment at 
their own pace and to suit their own temporary 
needs. They will make no commitment to'a job, 
much less a profession. Consequently many em- 


myth that fathers are unanimous in wanting “ 
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not overlook a seldom-mentioned fact: America, 
more than any other enlightened society in this 
last half. of the twentieth century, puts a social 
stigma — overt or hidden — on the simple fact of 
a woman's remaining unmarried. The hue and cry 
is led by women. Men could hardly care less. In 
factthey are developing a real respect for the women 
with courage enough to stand against the pack. 

It has long been a part of the American cultural 
my 
boy to have it better than I did." The same atti- 
tude is seen in most mothers toward their daughters. 
It goes something like this: Avoid the dangers inher- . 
ent in years of education and years of work. Marry 
as early as possible without appearing to be frantic, 


_and try for the best prospect of suburna prosperity 


ployers find it difficult to make more than a fleeting . 


and lukewarm commitment to them. In this so- 
ciety, women — married or unmarried — can have 
virtually any career to which. they are willing to 
make the necessary personal commitment. 

It is not easy. Nothing is easy, including mar- 
riage, into which American girls are rushing straight 
from their teens. In 1963 the average age at which 
females in America married was 19.8 years. It is 
safe to predict that the average female divorcée 
will become younger. . | 

The great American stampede into early mar- 
riage is characterized by at least two major side 
effects: first, what might be called the “‘marriage 
blackout." This is a phenomenon in which the 
young woman's vision stops completely at the point 
Beyond that point she loses sight of 
herself as an individual human being. Second, and 
corollary, is the *'false choice,” the idea that a young 
woman in this society. must choose between mar- 
riage and a career. 


and security. 

"The fact is that many Agen. families’ ‘are ex- 
periencing a declining level of education to the point 
where both parents are college-educated but many 
daughters are unlikely to be. The real mother- 
daughter relationship in this great American mating 
spectacle has been little understood outside the 
psychiatric world. It has received much less atten- 
tion’ than the mother-son relationship. There is 
mounting evidence that Mom’s memory of her own 
working years, her own escape from singleness, her 
vanity for her daughter’s popularity are all fairly 
strong shoves toward early marriage. 

For public scrutiny of the American woman, 
1963 was a banner year. In addition to the very 
impressive report of President Kennedy’s commis- 
sion, there was a flood of magazine articles and 
books, ranging from the best-selling handbook Sex 
and the Single Girl to the virtually fact-free vision 
entitled The Feminine Mystique. Out of it all certain 
things emerge clearly: 

Women arose as women in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

They demanded, as they should have, certain 
basic rights. 

Having achieved these rights, they have been 
almost finicky in “the pea with which they 
exercise them. 

Rights to own things are very popular. 

‘Rights to do things, such as become well-edu- 


. cated, vote, run for office, enter the professions, are 


It is an ironic, though easily observed, truth that l 


girls who do make a commitment to education and 
to personal development almost always find mar- 
riage opportunities within their own level of ac- 
complishment. : 
chance of success because they are between two 
whole people ard seldom pose the false choice 
between being a partner or being a person. 

What underlies the urgent drive of today’s young 
women to early marriage as an end rather than a 
beginning? Many things, of course; but we should 


$ 


These marriages have a far better | 
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handled like old-fashioned jewelry; they are valued 
but they lie unused in a drawer. i 

The one “right? which women have always had, 
frequently scorned, never fought for, is the one to 
which they now rush i in fevered haste, the right to 
get married. 

Perhaps it is time for women, married or un- 
married, to arise as individuals committed to per- 
fect themselves as human beings wherever they are, 
whatever they do. In this direction lies what is 
called happiness. There is no inystique about it. 
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War Lillian was eleven, and even when she was 
twelve, she found it strange and sad that Mrs. 
Harris over the way had so much trouble with her 
dog. The dog was only a poodle, although a great 
masterful brute with a bark like a bloodhound's, 
and it seemed wrong to Lillian that anyone, even 
a tiny lady like Mrs. Harris, should be dragged 


down the street by a poodle. If it had been a.Great. 


Dane, or a St. Bernard, Lillian would not have 
' minded so much, although in any case, as her 
mother said, it was perfectly awful.to see a human 
being totally at the mercy of a dog. | 

Lilhan’s mother did not entirely approve of Mrs. 
Harris, but she enjoyed her. “Look at that hat, 
will you," 
aside as Mrs. Harris ran down the street at the 


wrong end of a leather leash. Mrs: Harris wore ` 


great turbans, hard as helmets, in all the colors of 
the hectic rainbow; her little pink ears protruded 
under the edge, quite nakedly. Lillian's mother 
wore hats only to funerals (she said a hat took the 
set out of her hair), and she refused, absolutely, 
to own a dog in the city. * You'd be the last one 
to get up and walk it at six o'clock in the morning,” 
she said whenever Lillian asked. 

. Lillian liked Mrs. Harris, although it was dis- 
turbing to feel that she might at any moment call 


she would say, twitching the curtain: 





` for help. She was the most dependent grown person 


Lillian had ever met. She was not above asking the 
delivery boy from Sloan’s to help her with a cranky 
can opener, and whenever she went outside, she 


 appeáled to anyone who might be passing, to the 


trees and benches in the park and the sky above, to 
witness her predicament. “‘Oh, no! Oh, Ronny!” 
she would gasp as the poodle lunged across'an inter- 
section. “Oh! Oh, not again!" she would plead 
when she saw that he was headed for a wretched 


mongrel, a sort of Pekingese, which lived in Gary's 


Drug. Even when she was not actually calling out, 
Mrs. Harris! face was a naked appeal. -She always 
looked flushed and moist, even in the bitter dry 
winter weather; she was always quite | breathless as 
she ran down the street. People went out of their 
way to help her, picking up parcels she dropped 
and mailing her letters when Ronny wouldn't let 
her stop at the box. From time to time, Mrs. Harris 
would try to restrain the dog by laying both hands 
firmly'on the leash. “Now, Ronny. Now, really, 
Ronny!" It was a fruitless attempt. On. she would 
go, fluttering with a kind_of excitement, of gaiety, 
like the tail of a runaway kite. There was really no 
contest between her and the dog. That seemed 
quite shameless to Lillian. At last, after prolonged 


sniffing, the poodle would, choose his place, lift his 


flounced leg, and gaze off haughtily into the dis- 
tance. Mrs. Harris, the leash at last slack in her 
hand, would starid panting, gazing off, too, with an 


Serigraph by Sylvia M. Rantz. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. : 
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expression of vague disdain while the hot urine 
splashed and smoked on the sidewalk. Lillian 
thought she might at least turn her back. 

“Of course, she is a new widow,” Lillian’s mother 
said whenever Mrs. Harris was mentioned, as 
though that explained everything. Mrs. St. George 
was fond of categories; she knew what to expect of 
brides, and adolescents, and eleven-year-olds, and 
it was mortifying to Lillian that her mother's ex- 
pectations were seldom disappointed. But she did 
not believe her mother had Mrs. Harris pinned 
down; there was something so lively and strange, 
almost frightening, about the lady. “Of course, she 
would have a dog, living alone; think how nervous 
she must be," Mrs. St. George would say, although 
she herself (perhaps because of her category: she 
was married, and strongly attached) had never 
known a moment of fear. 

Then, one morning in January, when Lillian was 
on her way to school, she had a conversation, really 
her first, with Mrs. Harris. Lillian couldn't help 
noticing that Mrs. Harris was not dressed. She had 
on a coat and one of her turbans, but a wispy fringe 
of something, a white, lacy edge, hung down her 
leg. Mrs. Harris held on to a lamppost with one 
hand and talked to Lillian while the dog strained 
at the leash. “Out early?’ Mrs. Harris exclaimed, 
nodding brightly. “Of to school so early?" 

“Yes,” Lillian said. She kept staring at the lace 
which trailed down Mrs. Harris’ bare calf. 

“Oh, well, at your age — But I always hated to 
get up early! she amended, cutting across one of 
Mrs. St. George's categories. ' 

“Oh, I don't mind," Lillian said gallantly, al- 
though in fact it was difficult for her to get up in the 
morning. She remembered how the Sloan boy had 
said, “Oh, I don't mind," after he had related 
spending half ari hour fixing Mrs. Harris can 
opener. “I don't have to leave this early if I take 
the bus," Lillian confided. ‘‘But I sort of like walk- 
ing down Beacon Street, when it’s fine.” 

“Oh, yes," Mrs. Harris said, quite vaguely. “Oh, 
yes, don't you?" She seemed to be studying Lillian, 
for some purpose of her own. **Please, Ronny;" she 
said when the dog gave a wrench. Then she looked 
at Lilian brightly. ("Tell me, do you think you 
could hold him?" 

Lillian felt quite warm toward her. She laid her 
books down on the sidewalk and reached for the 


leather leash. She looped it twice around her hand - 


(she was a strong girl, for her age) and then planted 
her feet and let the dog pull his best, He couldn't 
budge her; she simply planted her feet and leaned. 

*Strong," Mrs. Harris said, looking pleased. 
“Good and strong! How old, did you say?” 

“PI be twelve in June." 

“Think your mother would object to your mak- 
ing a little money?" 
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Lillian was won. Of. course she would object! 
She smiled at Mrs. Harris. “You mean for walking 
the dog?" 

“Well, if you could help me out, in the mornings. 
I do hate to get up early!’ 

So it was arranged. Lillian was to be paid a 
dollar a week, for seven mornings of work; seven 
half hours, she calculated. The pay was not particu- 
larly generous, but she thought her mother might be 
impressed by her willingness to get up and walk the 
dog; impressed to the point, perhaps, of letting her 
have a dog of her own. Besides, there was some- 
thing private and a little exciting about the arrange- 
ment. l 

She expected her mother to object. She was 
actually looking forward to it. But when she’ told 
her the plan, Mrs. St. George only looked sur- 
prised. **Well, you must have made a hit with her," 
she said, rather pleased. ‘“‘After all, she is a new 
widow," ‘she added, to include this most recent 
development in the category, and she must be 
lonely." Then she began to look somber, and 
Lillian thought the argument was coming. ‘“‘Listen 
to me," her mother said. *^Take the dog and walk 
it,.but don’t go hanging around in her house." 

“There won't be any reason to go in." 

“Well, she’s a lonely woman. I don’t want you 
put upon. Of course, be polite and nice, and take - 
the dog and walk it. But no lounging around in the 
house, you understand?" 

Lillian agreed, rather disappointed by the trivial- 
ity of the requirement. She hardly expected Mrs. 
Harris to invite her in. 


| e morning from then on, at precisely eight 
o'clock, Lillian would cross the street and tap the 
greenish brass knocker on the door of number 
eleven. At once, inside the house, the poodle would 
give tongue. Gradually the barking would ap- 
proach, and Lillian learned to know its modula- 
tions as doors were opened, steps descended, and 
the hall attained. Although she never saw the inside 
of the house, she had a strong impression of it, from 
the barking; of long, narrow halls, dark landings, 
and stuffy little rooms where the dog’s barking burst 
like an explosion. At last Mrs. Harris, rather pale 
and bedraggled, would peer out the little window 
beside the door. When she saw that it was really 
Lillian, she would open the door a crack and thrust 
the end of the leash through, calling, “Here he is!’ 
A struggle would follow as Lillian tried to drag the 
dog through the narrow slit. Forced to open the 
door a little wider, Mrs. Harris would stand aside, 
clutching at her robe and prodding the dog with her 


„satin slipper. ‘‘Out, sirrah! Out!" Finally, with a 


bound like a tiger’s, the poodle would clear the steps, 
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and Mrs. Harris would slam the door behind him, 
so hard that Lillian could hear the crystals clacking 
on the hall chandelier. 

Then she was off for her run. It was quite easy 
for her to control the big dog, and she enjoyed the 
‘little preliminary struggle. There was never any 
question of who would win. A few sharp jerks on 
the leash, a command uttered in a voice of author- 
ity, and the poodle would come rather raggedly to 
heel. Occasionally, in the Common, Lillian would 
give him a little leeway, only to snatch him in again 
when he began to pull. The poodle grew abashed 
and obedient, lifted his leg on a certain tree, and 
hardly seemed the same great brute which hauled 
Mrs. Harris down the street in the afternoon. 
Lillian was quite proud of her accomplishment. 

Now and then her mother would ask if Mrs. 
Harris ever invited her in. Lillian wished she could 
say that she knew the inside of number eleven like 
the palm of her hand, but it was not given her to 
test her mother on that score; she had never seen 
anything but the little white entrance hall and a 
slip of staircase beyond. Even on payday, Mrs. 
Harris pushed the dollar bill through the crack of 
the door. Lillian thought she might have been a 
little more outgoing; after all, they were neighbors, 
she was not just anyone’s child. Finally she realized 
that Mrs. Harris thought she was rewarded enough 
simply by being used. “You are such a help to 
me," Mrs. Harris would say when they met on the 
street in the afternoon. “I simply don't know how 
Id get along without you!" In spite of herself, 
Lillian would beam. 

So when she found out about Mrs. Harris — that 
was the way Lillian put it to herself: I have found 
out about Mrs. Harris — she was a little hurt, in 
her pride. For Mrs. Harris was using her for more 
than they had agreed. 


i pm particular Monday, when she went to get 
the dog, Lillian tapped and tapped the knocker and 
finally rang the bell (although that was not their 
signal; the bell was for delivery boys), and still no 
one came to the door. Inside the house, two rooms 
away, she calculated, the poodle barked and barked 
in mounting frenzy. She could hear him leaping 
up against a closed door, could hear his toenails 
scraping. A strange fear came over her as she 
waited; her hands grew damp, she stamped in her 
boots, and wondered if she should go away. There 
was something frightening about the silence of the 
house and the privacy of its closed stone face. It 
did not occur to her that something had happened 
to Mrs. Harris; in that case, she would have known 
what to do. Instead, she began to feel that the little 
lady was watching her from one of the small, wink- 
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ing windows high up in the house; watching her, 
and waiting impatiently for her to give up and go 
home. i 

That made Lillian stubborn. She would find out 
what was going on, she thought, using a phrase of 
her mother’s, and so she banged and banged on the 
At last she heard footsteps approaching, 
although the poodle still bayed and jumped inside 
the closed inner room. The door opened a crack, 
and she saw a man wearing a pair of blue pajamas. 

“What is it??? he asked, ill-naturedly. He looked 
as though he had just been violently awakened. 

“The dog — Pm supposed to walk him," Lillian 
said, abashed. 

“Oh, you're the little girl! And he closed the 
door. Lilian waited uncertainly, shifting from 
foot to foot, and gradually the strangeness of the 
thing wore through to her. She stepped back and 
looked up at the stone face of the house, bland in 
the bright morning sun. She thought a white cur- 
tain twitched, high up in a window, but she 
couldn't be sure. Then the door opened and the 
poodle bounded out. 

She went around that day in a dream. She knew 
how to draw conclusions; she was not, in her 
rational mind, confused by what she had seen. 
“After all, she is a new widow, and lonely," as her 
mother would say. Yet the explanation did not 
quite cover the fear she felt, the confusion, when 
she thought of the man in the blue pajamas. She 
tried to remember whether he was blond or dark, 
old or young, but she couldn't even make up her 
mind whether or not he had been wearing slippers. 
He was a stranger, to her, an intruder in that quiet 
house. And the two houses were so close; from her 
mother's bedroom window Lillian could see the 
mirror glinting on Mrs. Harris’ dressing table. She 
felt it was an affront, and she was frightened, as 
she was when sometimes late at night she woke to 
hear the fire engines screaming, and knew that 
destruction was loose in that street of quiet houses. 

That evening, when they were washing the 
dishes, Lillian asked her mother about Mr. Harris. 

“You ought to remember him,” Mrs. St. George 
said. “He hasn't been dead two years." 

“I don't even remember what he looked like." 

“He was a funny little dried-up man, consider- 
ably older than his wife, by my guess," her mother 
began, relishing each detail. “A funny little old man, 
very precise, with a rolled umbrella. He used to 
take great pride in the house; his window boxes 
won the prize nearly every year. Don’t you re- 
member how he used to come out in the morning 
to water the petunias?” 

- “No,” Lillian said. 

“He never missed a day — except, I guess, when 
it rained. And then, they used to say, he was the 
one who took care of the house; put on a big apron 


and did the silver, even got down on his hands and 
knees to scrub the floor." 

“Then what did she do?" 

Mrs. St. George shrugged. ‘‘Oh, flitted around, 
I guess. She was always coming back with big 
boxes from Bonwit Teller." . 

None of this was very satisfactory for Lillian. It 
did not seem to apply to what she had seen. Cau- 
tiously, she asked, “Why doesn't she get married 
again? I mean, she's still pretty young." 

Her mother looked at her. ‘‘Little pitchers,” she 
said gloomily. ““‘What have you been hearing?" 

The threat passed. “Who do I know that would 
talk about Mrs. Harris? I was just wondering why 
she doesn't get married again." 

**Well, it’s not the law of the jungle," Mrs. St. 
George said irritably. 

“I just don’t know what she does all day," Lillian 
explained, realizing too late that this, too, was one 
of her mother's phrases. Mrs. St. George disliked 
laziness in women. f T 

With a jerk, her mother undid her white apron. 
“Tust sits around all day and reads the magazines, 
I guess," she said. “That woman doesn't amount 
to much.” 

Lilian let the conversation drop. She did not 
like her mother to be unjust. It made it seem 
as though she, too, was querulous, uneasy — 
threatened. 


A WEEK passed. Lillian did not know how to get 
out of walking the dog — she was afraid it would 
involve a scene with Mrs. Harris — and so she 
went on taking .Ronny out, although she hardly 
liked to think that she made it possible for Mrs. 
Harris to lie half an hour longer in bed with the 
man in the blue pajamas. Lillian blamed herself 
for not guessing before — after all, she was going 
on twelve — that there was some reason for Mrs. 
Harris’ late-lying other than natural laziness. Or 


perhaps the reason was just a variation of natural . 


laziness; and she thought of the edge of white lace 
she had once seen trailing down Mrs. Harris’ calf. 
Her own mother was up and dressed by seven 
o’clock every morning. Even on holidays, she was 
up half an hour before Lillian’s father, and down in 
the kitchen getting breakfast in her crackling white 
apron. | 

Now by eight o'clock in the morning the sun- 
light was warm and definite, and Lillian could feel 
it on her back through her thick coat. Ronny 
pranced down the steaming paths in the Common, 
danced on his little black devil’s hooves; grown 
vigorous with the good weather, he put up a re- 
newed fight. This time Lillian cut a little switch 
and used it to break his spirit. Mrs. Harris, too, 
bloomed at that time; when she came to the door 
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in the morning, she wore a bright yellow house- 
coat which did not cover her knees. In the win- 
dow beside the front door, she had put a little 
pot of hyacinths, and every morning, while she 
waited for the dog, Lillian checked on the progress 
of the bulbs. Atlast, in late April, the first hyacinth 
bloomed, but it was too purple for Lillian's taste. 
She never saw the man in the blue pajamas, but 
she knew he was in the house, because of the pot of 
hyacinths and Mrs. Harris’ new yellow housecoat. 

Then, one Sunday in May, the unimaginable 
happened: Mrs. Harris invited her in. “Come in 
and have a cup of coffee, she said, so reasonably 
Lillian couldn’t refuse, although she was fright- 
ened. She followed Mrs. Harris into the dim, 
shabby front hall, and then to the kitchen, which 
was in grand disorder. Bright sunlight fell on a 
waste of unwashed dishes and soaking pans. Mrs. 
Harris sat down on a high stool at the kitchen table 
and leaned on her elbows. 

Lillian waited uncertainly. The faucet was drip- 
ping in the sink, and sunlight flickered on stainless 
steel and grimy linoleum. Mrs. Harris sat motion- 
less, staring at a splash of egg which had dried on 
the kitchen table. She looked as though she were 
composing something in her mind; she was com- 
pletely absorbed. At last Lillian noticed that the 
percolator was on the stove, and she went over and 
turned on the gas. 

After a while, when the coffee was hot, she asked 
timidly, ‘Shall I pour you a cup?" 

Mrs. Harris raised her head and looked at Lil- 
lian, as though she had forgotten that she had in- 
vited her in. “Its very bad coffee," she said. “‘I 
made it yesterday, and it was bad even then." 

Lilian looked around rather frantically for a 
cup. She found two, not yet dry, in the drainer. 

“I meant to tell you, you don’t need to walk 
Ronny from now on," Mrs. Harris said, watching 
her pour the coffee. 

To her surprise, Lillian felt disappointed, even 
angry. What right had this woman suddenly to cut 
her off? **But I want to keep on. Í need the dollar," 
she added, to make it more reasonable. “I want to 
keep on," she repeated angrily. 

“PH walk him myself, from now on; do me good 
to get out," Mrs. Harris said. She stared at the cof- 
fee cup which Lillian had put in front of her. Then 
she picked up the sugar bowl and poured half its 
contents into the cup. “I guess you know he's left 
me," she said. 

Lilian stood with her back to the stove, as far 
away from the woman as she could get. “I know 
you hate getting up early," she said. 

Mrs. Harris laughed. It was quite a human 
laugh, quite normal, to Lillian's surprise. ‘“‘Well, I 
won't mind getting up early so much now," Mrs. 
Harris said. “It was him, mainly, that objected.” 
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^ Lillian refused’ to pay any attention to that. 
“It’s still awfully. cold in the mornings," she said. 
“Cold, is it??? Mrs. Harris asked. “In May?" 


And then she began to cry. She sat straight up on. 


the stool and cried: without a sound; tears ran down 
her cheeks and gathered on her chin. 
Lillian offered her a piece of Kleenex. “Irs 


clean," she said, holding it out, but Mrs. Harris . 


did not take it. She sat crying without even trying 
to hide her face, and the tears ran in two rivers 
down her cheeks to her chin. 

“Oh, my,” she said, after a while. "Oh, my, oh, 
my,” and she got up and wiped her face on a dirty 
dishcloth. 

When she turned around, her face was shining. 
The tears seemed to have polished her skin; she 
looked young and fresh, like a girl. She smiled at 
Lillian shyly. “Such a scene!" she said. “I must 
have made you frantic.” And she picked up her 
coffee cup and drained it at a gulp. Then she 
found her purse in a cabinet and paid Lillian her 
final dollar. 

“Shall I walk Ronny this morning?" Lillian 
asked. She did not think Mrs. Harris was in any 
condition to go outside, with her face shining like 
that, all exposed. 


“All right," Mrs. Harris said, not appreciating 
the offer, and she went and got Ronny and gave 
him to Lillian. 

In the park, which was deserted because it was 
early and a Sunday, Lillian walked the dog up and 
down between the flower beds. The transplanted 
tulips were set like spikes in the sodden ground, 
which smelled strong and rank and sour after the 
rain. As she walked up and down, Lillian thought 
of Mrs. Harris crying without even trying to hide 
her face. How indecent it seemed, to sit and cry 
and then drink a cup of coffee. Lillian knew that 
Mrs. Harris had enjoyed the scene; she could imag- 
ine her crying in that same way, gloriously, un- - 
shamed, when the man walked out. Her tears 
seemed terribly wrong to Lillian, terribly wrong 
and strange — a luxury; and her will set against 
everything she had seen, even while she felt tremu- ' 
lous, almost feverish, from it. At that moment, 
Ronny tugged at the leash — he had seen a squirrel 
across the Common — and for once, on purpose, 
Lilian let bim drag her a few steps. He pulled 
hard, and her feet in her brown oxford shoes were 
jerked almost off the ground, and she skittered. 
For two steps, or, at the most, three; and then she 
reined him in. It was all she felt she could stand. 


NATIVE RESISTANCES 


BY WILLIAM DICKEY 


Here is the mind's Ellis Island: ideas 


with swart faces appear, speaking no English. f 


Pleasurable to watch their pain and confusion 


at being categorically misunderstood. 


They have come off the cattle boats: ideas 


` with bombs for eyes, stuttering according to 


old patterns of sibilants. Facing them, smiling, 


we are like rolled umbrellas that have taken root 


or like many married swivel chairs. Ideas, 


innocent inside their noisy garlic sausage, 


egg each other on to the naturalizing kiss, 


which fails. We stand powerful as memory, 


4 


all outside-1n and backside-out. Ideas 


learn to live faintly in a country of no air, 


or sail home muttering over the electric water É 


to die insane in their original huts. 
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Mes: thoughtful Americans accept the fact that 
it is not feasible to try to'be a recluse in a country 
now filled with 190 million people. An authentic 


A. 


'- “Today, with society continually pushing in and with 


" fettered life is losing much of its forc e," 


the shrinkage of inviolate places,” 


says VANCE PACK- 
, "Ihe idea that one can . . . lead a-private, un- 
The following 
discussion of the individual's constitutional right to 
privacy is taken from Mr. Packard's new book, THE 


NAKED SOCIETY, to be published by David McKay. 


t 


example, there are early-morning garbage collectors 


"with their clanking trucks and their slamming of 


metal cans, which suggest that they enjoy being 
unset alarm clocks. There are the seekers of pub- 
lic office who abuse their freedom of speech by - 
multiplying .their voices a hundredfold: with the’ 
use of a sound truck. There are the tens of thou- 
sands of youngsters with transistorized bullhorns. 


-~ The.same company that has been mass-merchandis- 
. ing the Big Ear microphone for youngsters also: 


recluse, in fact, is likely to be the subject of con- . 


' siderable curiosity. Still, it should be remembered 
thàt the Founding Fathers of the U.S.A. con- 
templated a society in which.a man or woman could 
have a great deal of latitude about choosing his 
style of living. 


It was assumed that you were free to lead your . 


own life, if you were not an unpunished criminal, a 
certified maniac, or a conscripted soldier. You 
could go into solitude when you felt in the mood 
for contemplation. You could be. footloose, even 
though it might endanger your own life in hostile 
Indian territory. You could, with general approba- 


tion, horsewhip anyone who pried unduly into your _ 


affairs simply to satisfy curiosity or to profit by feed- 


ing idle- gossip. And you could live in dignity in- 


any way that you conceived the term. , 
Today, with society continually pushing in and 


with the shrinkage of inviolate places, the idea that ` 
one can — or should try to — lead a private, un- 


fettered life is losing much of its force. à; 
Consider first as the most obvious invasion of our 
right to a private life the role of intruding noise, For 


mass-markets the Big Blast. (“Just squeeze the trig- 
ger and send your voice booming over long dis- 
tances.") And there is the canned music in public 
places that comes at you without request, at the 
zoo, at the newer library reading rooms, in hospital 
rooms, in airplanes, in trains. One of the large new 
apartment buildings in New York advertises Music 


. by Muzak in lobby, elevators, laundry rooms.” 


Finally, and worst, there are the more than ten 
million portable transistorized radios in the United 
States alone, and many millions more in at least 
fifty other countries. Some months ago I had the 


first opportunity in my life to make an awe-filled 


trip up.the Acropolis of Athens to that most perfect 
of structures, thé Parthenon. There on the steps of 
the temple sat-a young man of unknown nationality 


‘with a transistor radio blasting out a Greek version 


of rock and roll He seemed surprised when I 
politely suggested by hand motion that he turn 
down the volume, but he complied. l 

In an editorial of lament on the nation’s rising 
noise level, Norman Cousins wrote of a remarkable 


sight he had seen at a corner of Madison Avenue. 
“Men were at work putting in some underground 


cables. “One of them was wearing a headband 
inside of which was à small radio set," he reported. 
“On a small ledge was another radio, turned up 


full force. It had to be: it was competing with two 
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pneumatic drills in full operation omy a few vere 
away.’ 

The psychical and physiological damage being 
dóne by the fairly continual barrage of sound that 
reaches millions of us probably cannot be accu- 
rately assessed for at least a decade. -But the sur- 
mises are beginning. Psychiatrists are suggesting 
that a heavy intake of noise can create the kind of 
tensions leading to emotional disturbance. Audiolo- 


gist Joseph Krimsky- has stated that the capacity of 


noise to annihilate privacy is not only aggravating 
life’s stresses but can produce pathological changes 


in the auditory system and reduce “‘sensitiveness to- 


the nuances of sound and music." 

In a minor but annoying way the privacy of 
many people is ‘being stripped away, too, by the 
prurient and by practical jokers armed with tape 
recorders, microphone-transmitters, and flash cam- 
eras. Stores in California advertise that you can be 
the life of the party if you buy one of their pocket 
recorders and play.back at parties what people 
have beer saying without knowing they were being 
recorded. At a leading bar in Oakland the bar- 
tender amuses his patrons by tuning in conversa- 
tions and other sounds occurring in the washroom. 

"A nightclub! owner in New York revealed inad- 
vertently during union negotiations that he had a 
microphone installed in the ladies’ lounge to collect 
gossip that he could pass on to columnists, presum- 
ably in exchange for plugs for his establishment. 
. There have been reports that concealed micro- 
phones are used extensively in Las Vegas to record 
embarrassing conversations purely to provide n 
for others. 

In Wisconsin a bartender snapped a picture of a 
woman while she was in the rest room of the estab- 
lishment, and, thanks to the marvels of instant 
photography, he was soon distributing the. picture 
among patrons of the bar. The lady in question was 
not amused and took the matter to court. She was 
denied any recovery because, the.state supreme 
court.ruled, there was no common-law right of 
privacy in Wisconsin that could be based on judicial 
precedent, and the state legislature had never 
bothered to enact a law protecting one's right to 
privacy. 

The use of tape recorders by professional con- 
sultants, though with far worthier motives, is tend- 
ing to undermine the confidentiality of conversa- 
tions in many settings. A number of psychoanalysts 
record their patients’ disclosures while on the couch, 


not only so that they can play back passages to- 


search for insights but so that the tape of a puzzling 
case can be played for their control analysts or group 
meetings. In such meetings the patient is identified 
only. by sex, age, and symptoms, but many remarks 
may be dropped in the discussion that could con- 
ceivably lead to the identification of the subject. 


Attorney Samuel Dash reported that during his 
investigation of eavesdropping he encountered in 
Philadelphia a pocket-recorder representative who 
revealed that one woman had rented a small re- 
corder from him at the suggestion of her psychia- 
trist. Her psychiatrist had asked her to record 
secretly her husband's sexual advances, to help the 


, doctor determine the source of her problems. 


` press." 
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In a Western state the deliberations of a jury in a 
federal court were secretly recorded. This was done 
in the interest of research; the taping was part of a 
project of the. University of Chicago Law School. 
The judge and opposing coufisel had agreed to thé 
secret recording, but the twelve guinea pigs on the 
jury. who assumed they were conducting a secret 
deliberation, were not consulted. 
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ce role played by some sections of the mass 
media ( newspapers, magazines, broadcasters) must 
also be examined in any assessment of the extent to 
which individual privacy’ is being undermined 
today. The body-of laws specifically protecting 
one's right to privacy is still puny. It was only in 
1890 that a general right to privacy, a right to be 
let alone, was first seriously discussed in U.S. legal ' 
circles. The now classic article “The Right to 
Privacy" by Samuel D. Warren and Louis D. 
Brandeis appeared in the December, 1890, issue of 
the Harvard Law Réview. The Constitution does not 
establish any protection for privacy as such, but it 
does cover certain aspects of privacy. It prohibits 
unreasonable search and- seizure; it states that a 
person should “‘not be deprived of life, liberty or 
property" without **due process of law”; it guaran- 
tees the right of freedom of speech. 

On the other hand, the First Amendment guar- 
antees that Congress will make no law abridging 
freedom of the press. This presumes the right of the 
public to have access to facts even if those, facts are 
embarrassing to citizens who are the subjects of the 
disclosure. As Mr. Dooley commented: ‘Whats 
wan man’s news is another man’s throubles.”’ 

A great deal of embarrassing-information about 
the private affairs of individuals is publicized for 
profit, especially in gossip columns and the sensa- 
tional magazines. Surely our forefathers did not 
have juicy pap in mind when speaking of ‘“‘the 
But judges have been extremely lenient 
about permitting dissemination of information as 
long as a charge of libel cannot be sustained. 

An interesting symptom of-our times has been the 
success of the television show Candid Camera, in 
which people are caught unawares in revealing and 
sometimes foolish behavior. At least one subject so 
caught has sued. He was in a subway episode in 
which a stranger (a television performer) tried to 


crowd him out of his seat. He claimed he had suf-: 


fered public ridicule, mental anguish, and humilia- 
tion. Perhaps one reason there have not been more 
suits is that an aide assigned to the show ordinarily 
obtains on-the-spot written releases from the people 
photographed. Their usual first reaction, I am 
told, is one of being flattered to think they may 
appear before a national television audience. They 
may not realize until they see the show that they 
have been made to look ridiculous. 


cized for pressing too hard for raw drama in cover- 
ing some news events. Television is the most 
intimate of the media. When reporters and camera- 
men shove microphones into the faces of people 
suffering anguish or embarrassment and refuse to 
let the persons escape, they are going too far. 

The people who are most likely to suffer from 
invasion of privacy through disclosures by the mass 
media, and who are legally most naked of defenses, 


are those who for one reason or another have been. 


public figures. Alan Schwartz, an authority on the 
law of privacy, Comments: “Do movie stars, gov- 
ernors, presidents, people who are in the public eye 
by choice most of their adult lives . . . ever get 
their privacy back? Thus far, the tentative answer 
seems to be ‘no.’ Short of using their picture to 
advertise soap suds or the like, the so-called public 
figure is fair game for the mass media." 

Broadway actors are usually shocked to find that 
they have less chance for privacy when they go to 
Hollywood. Helicopters fly over their patios to 
shoot pictures of the stars. Certain of the screen 
magazines have sent photographers disguised as 
decorators into the homes of stars in order to obtain 
photographs of their bedrooms. Stars have com- 
plained in vain about photographers with telescopic 
lenses taking their pictures from nearby hilltops or 
treetops. 

In one instance related to me by a: pe in 
Hollywood a male and female star were photo- 
graphed by a telescopic camera while they were in a 
bedroom engaged in the ultimate in intimate con- 
duct. She was married to another man. . Most of 
the pictures were too raw to be published, but at 
least one Hollywood periodical got advertisements 
in exchange for not printing material that invaded 
the privacy of the stars. 

If a picture taken from beyond the borders of a 
famous person's property is not libelous, there is 
apparently little that can be done to prevent its 
publication. Some years ago a majority opinion of 
the Supreme Court, in an aside on the On Lee case, 
stated: ‘‘the use of bifocals, field glasses or telescopes 
to magnify the object of the witness's vision is not 
forbidden even if they focus without [the subject's] 
knowledge or consent upon what one supposes to be 
private indiscretions."* 


Television re- ` 
porters and cameramen have recently been criti-. 


THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY 


Maximilian Schell is one actor who has had the 
courage to assail photographers and reporters who 


invade the privacy of public figures. He protested 


that the laws of Europe and the United States were 
not adequate to preserve even a minimum of 
privacy. Mr. Schell said he has had to contend 
with treetop photographers outside his iesiuences, 
especially in Europe. 

Elizabeth Taylor is an actress whose life has T 
wrenched by people peeking at her. While she and 
Richard Burton were both married to other people 
they were photographed, by telescopic lens, in an 
exceedingly warm embrace. They thought they 
were alone offshore in a small craft. This photo- 
graph was widely reproduced around the world. I 
asked a lawyer familiar with her problems if she had 


considered suing anyone for invasion of her privacy. 


He shrugged. “A boat probably is not a private 
place. If this had been the first instance of intimacy 
with Burton, there might have been grounds for 
suit on invasion of privacy. But whom do you sue? 
Most of the photographers in Europe are free- 
lance." He added that while in Paris she was fol- 
lowed by at least twenty-five photographers trying 
to get pictures to peddle to magazines or syndicates. 
“When magazines buy pictures they often require a 
warranty of indemnification from the photogra- 
phers, so that there is really little protection, and 
she is constantly annoyed," he said. 

Miss Taylor was encouraged to file a suit but in 
quite a different connection. She sued Hartfield 
Stores, Inc., for $1 million for selling’ ‘Elizabeth 
Taylor blouses” and other items that promised to 
give the wearer the “Liz Look.” While the invasion 
of privacy would seem to be involved, the stores 
were being charged with “unfair competition." In 
essence Miss Taylor was defending a private prop- 
erty, her right to the publicity value of her name 
and likeness, which is about all a notable person 
has left of his privacy to defend. 

Other celebrities, too, have brought suits. The 
motion-picture actor Kirk Douglas and his two sons 
were invited to producer Walt Disney's home for 
what Mr. Douglas assumed was a purely private 
Sunday afternoon social visit. That may well have 
been the intent. But, in any case, during the after- 
noon Mr. Disney took home movies of Mr. Douglas 
and his sons on Mr. Disney's toy train. Apparently 
the Douglases had a whale of a time on the train, 
and the film delighted Mr. Disney. Two years later 
a film of their train ride.was televised nationally on 


the Disneyland show. Mr. Douglas objected and 
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réportedly was assured the film would not be re- 
peated, but somehow it was. Mr. Douglas became 
angry enough to sue. He claimed not only that his 
right to privacy had been invaded but also that his 
right to publicity of his image was invaded, and he 
demanded compensation for his services as an actor. 
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On the basis of the skirmishes of preliminary plead- 
ings the judge favored Mr. Douglas’ argument, 
but apparently on the principle of his right to 
publicity value rather than on his right to privacy. 

A troublesome question involving the bound- 
aries of privacy for people who have achieved a spot 
in-— or been thrust into — the public limelight 
arises from the practice of the mass media of re- 
telling dramatic events of the past. Frequently 
'these events have involved deep anguish for indi- 
viduals involved. In two of the early, classic cases 
of suits being brought, the once public figures were 
told they had lost their right of privacy.. In the 
1930s a former child prodigy, William James Sidis, 
contended that the New Yorker magazine had in- 


vaded his privacy with a ‘“‘Where Are They Now?" 


article. In adult life, twenty years after his early 
fame, Mr. Sidis had become a fanatical recluse. 
The court held for the magazine. In the early fif- 
ties, NBC, in its The Big Story series, re-created the 
heroic manner in which an intrepid lady reporter 
had sprung a man from a death cell more than a 
. decade earlier by proving that his conviction was 
erroneous. He sued NBC for invading his privacy, 
even though his name was not specifically men- 
tioned and even though the dramatization was not 
an exact recapitulation. Again the court held for 
the defendant. 

During the sixties, however, protesting plaintiffs 
in similar cases seem to be getting a more sympa- 
thetic hearing. In 1962 a New York court awarded 
a family $175,000 in damages because of a photo 
story that Life magazine ran in the mid-fifties which 
purportedly re-created a dramatic news event that 
had occurred three years earlier. The family had 
been held captive in their home outside Philadel- 
phia by three escaped convicts. When a play called 
The Desperate Hours opened, apparently based in 
part on the experiences of the family, Life used the 
occasion to present its story under the title “True 
Crime Inspires Tense Play.” The magazine took 
actors from the play to the actual house, which the 
family had vacated, and shot pictures from the play. 
The family contended that some of the depicted 
episodes from the play were at least partly fictional. 
But the heart of their contention was that the article 
was a commercial exploitation of their name rather 
than a legitimate news use. At this writing, a new 
trial that will be confined solely to the amount of 
the damages has been ordered, and the attorneys 
for the plaintiff are going on the assumption that the 


publisher will seek to appeal the whole issue of 


liability to a higher court. 

The recent case that most frightened proprietors 
of the mass media, however, occurred in Chicago. 
It involved the retelling by two detective-story 
magazines of a crime only five and six months after 
its occurrence. Many magazines require three or 


four months to assign and get out an article on a 
subject. In this case a teen-age girl had been slain 
and disposed of in a gruesome manner. One of the 
magazines, Stariling Detective, titled its story ‘‘Frozen 
Corpse in Lovers’ Lane." The girl's mother subse- 
quently sued for libel. This suit was turned down 
because the statute of limitations had run out by the 
time she had launched her suit. But the U.S. Court 


of Appeals reversed that decision and ordered the 
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case to go to trial on the grounds of invasion of 
privacy. The judge, speaking for the court, wrote: 
“When the news media have served their proper 
function in reporting the current events, private 
individuals involved .therein sink back into the 
solitude which is the right of every person." 

However, a few weeks later the same court re- 
versed itself upon being reminded that at the ap- 
proximate time the articles appeared the murderer 
was coming up for trial. Thus, the murder was still 
newsworthy. It was a narrow escape for the two 
magazines, since they survive largely on the' basis 
of retelling lurid crimes. But, more important, 
it was a narrow escape for the mass media generally, 
since the judge, in his defense of the right to soli- 
tude, had not confined himself to the retelling of 
lurid crimes or even crimes in general. He had 
used the test of whether or not the news was current 
and so reportable without danger of liability. 

My own view is that the courts should indeed 
move to protect the right to solitude of people who 
had publicity thrust upon them by becoming in- 
volved in painful episodes that have generally been 
forgotten for at least a year. And this respect for 
privacy should especially be enforced in the case of 
gruesome crimes, the rehashing of which, in print or 
broadcast, is done primarily to entertain, shock, or 
titillate. But I also think that if time limits are to be 
set, the media should work to win legal sanction for 
greater latitude in alluding to episodes of a legiti- 
mate public interest, such as in reviewing or refer- 
ring to “current events" of an earlier year. Other- 
wise, historians, biographers, and even lawyers 
offering citations of criminal cases settled many 
years ago might find themselves in trouble. 


Eo right of Americans to travel where they please 
as long as they can pay the fare is a traditional 
right that is being undermined by bureaucrats in 
the State Department, with the encouragement of 
xenophobic congressmen. The Supreme Court has 
observed that freedom to travel where one pleases is 
a “natural and constitutional right." It has held 
that “the freedom to travel is a part of the liberty 
of which the citizen cannot be deprived without 
due process of law." 

Nonetheless, since 1940 there have been many 


efforts to qualify the right to travel. A number have 
succeeded, and the once clear legal right to travel, 
as implied in the First and Fifth Amendments, has 
become cloudy indeed. All of the most recent 
Presidents of the United States have called for an 
increase in travel and communication between 


countries, with a greater interchange of ideas as the_ 


competition of ideas replaces the competition. of 
weapons. Yet the State Department has steadfastly 
sought to declare certain countries out-of-bounds to 
travelers. Russia, once out-of-bounds, is now open, 
but Americans are forbidden to travel to China, 
Albania, or Cuba unless it **is in the best interests 
of the United States" for them to do so. All are 
poverty-stricken, dictator-ridden countries that 
would appear to be in a weak position to convert 
travelers from free and affluent America. 

One explanation the State Department gives for 
declaring entire countries out-of-bounds is that it 
cannot protect American citizens who might get 
into trouble in such countries. The U.S. govern- 
ment did not feel impelled to offer protection to 
pioneers who went through the Blackfoot country 
en route to the unsettled and disputed Northwest, 
or through Apache country to Spanish-controlled 
California. Further, today's State Department has 
resolutely refused to permit citizens to waive any 
right to protection and take their chances. 

In a few instances the State Department has felt 
impelled to make exceptions. A Greek scholar from 
New York City, a Mr. George Martin, was planning 
a tour of Greek ruins with a group of British and 
European scholars. One of the greatest of all Greek 
ruins happens to be in the present-day Albanian 
city of Durres. The State Department decreed that 
Mr. Martin would have to remain aboard the ship 
while his European colleagues went down the gang- 
plank to visit Durres. It was only after Mr. Mar- 
tin's congressman, Representative John V. Lindsay, 
waged a long fight to persuade the State Depart- 
ment of the preposterousness of its stand that the 
department relented and permitted Mr. Martin to 
join his fellow scholars on the one-day tour. 

The State Department was sternly unforgiving, 
however, when fifty-seven Americans, mostly col- 
lege students, visited Cuba recently without obtain- 
ing specially validated passports. Four of the leaders 
of the group were indicted. 

In addition to general bans on travel to specific 
areas, the State Department has persistently for- 
bidden certain Americans to travel anywhere be- 
yond the nation's borders.- It has tried to deny a 
passport to anyone suspected of having, or having 
had, Communist affiliations. A challenge to the 
State Department’s arbitrary practice of deciding 
which Americans had a right to travel abroad 


A l THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY 


reached the Supreme Court in 1958 (Kent v. Dulles). 
The Court held that the State Department had been 
acting without specific legislative authority. 

Congressmen sought to give the State Depart- 
ment specific legislative authority to curtail the 
right of some Americans to travel, and at one point 
they had proposed twenty-three different bills, but 
Congress never could agree on a law. 

Then the Supreme Court compromised its earlier 
strong stand in Kent v. Dulles by a decision that was 
not concerned directly with the issue of passports 
and travel. It upheld the provision of the 1950 
Subversive Activities Control Act that requires 
members of Communist or Communist-front organ- 
izations to register under the act. Section 6a of this 
Control Act automatically bars anyone required to 
register under the act from either applying for a 
passport or seeking renewal of one. This section 


clearly seems unconstitutional, but the State De- 
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partment has fallen back on it in order to withhold 
passports. 

At first the State Department simply appended 
to each application for a passport a warning about 
the section's provision. The department now has 
taken the more drastic stand of requiring all ap- 
plicants for passports to state under oath that they 
have not been members, within the past twelve 
months, of any organization required to register 
under the act. The constitutionality of this question 
is being challenged in the courts, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union is supporting the challenge 
with a friend-of-the-court brief. The present ar- 
rangement is considered especially objectionable 
since it eliminates a person's right to confront the 
government's confidential informants who claim 
that an organization to which he belongs has been 
a Communist front. If the applicant answers ''yes" 
to the question whether he has belonged to the 
group labeled as a front, his answer automatically 
makes it a crime for him to apply for a passport. 
In case it is felt that a ban on travel must exist be- 
cause of political belief, it should be based on a 
citizen's current belief rather than on his belief at 
some earlier period. 

If our government falls into the habit of assuming 
that it can prevent all Americans from traveling to 
certain places abroad, and can prevent certain 
Americans from traveling to all places, we shall all 
be in danger of losing a part of our freedom to lead 
our own lives. There would be much to gain, and 
little to lose, by practicing what we preach and tell- 
ing all certified citizens of the United States to 
travel freely. The Communist countries have little 
to offer in the way of attractiveness when compared 
with the world's free countries that are geographi- 
cally near them. 


* i 








I, MOVE house after a lifetime is a harrowing and 
hair-raising experience. One of a number of ex- 
traordinary things about it is the amount of objects 
and events forgotten that are then salvaged, as it 
were, from the past; the manuscripts which had 
been lent and with which Time had walked away; 
the pictures which had been shelved, or rather 
floored. When I first took the house in Carlyle 
Square in the spring of 1920, most of the few ob- 
jects I possessed went there by taxi. When finally 
the lease ended, it was necessary to have two large 
vans loading and unloading, shuttling to and fro 
between the house and my new flat in Kensington, 
and the operation of removing took not less than 
ten days, by which time I was so muddled that I 
nearly got removed myself. To make the process of 
dealing with material possessions easier for me, 
however, I suffered two burglaries at about this 
time. During the first, the burglars were inter- 
rupted, and in their sudden flight left on the floor 
a sackful of objects all ready to spirit away. After 
this, the house was naturally in disarray. A repre- 
sentative of the press telephoned to me and revealed 
several fixed ideas, one of which was that I must 
have been giving a large party at the time of the 
burglary, whereas, in fact, I was ill in bed. 

* Were you entertaining?’ he inquired. 

The hopelessness of trying to get any sense into 
his head led me at last to reply: “I hope so. I have 
always tried to be." 


Photograph courtesy of Hutchinson, London. 
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SIR OSBERT SITWELL 


Farewe 
to Carlyle Square 


Connoisseur and critic, traveler and biographer, SIR 
OSBERT SrTWELL had furnished for himself a home on 
Carlyle Square which was in ils way an extraordinary 
museum of the twentieth century. Here is what wenl 


lhrough his mind when al last he had lo move elsewhere. 


Ignoring what I had told him, he gave the next 
day an account of my supposed party. 

Among the pictures found was one by the first 
abstract painter in England, which had somehow 
been mislaid. There were books, too, everywhere, 
which threatened, and still threaten, to overwhelm 
the living person, and there was a debris of machines 
which I had never used and the working of which I 
could never understand, dictaphones, electrical 
adapters, coils of wire and India rubber, and curious 
antiquated stoves. 

There were objects which seemed far too-heavy to 
be lifted, even by the numerous, stalwart, aproned 
men who had turned up to carry out the job, and 
pieces of furniture so bulky that they appeared to 
have grown where they stood and would never pass 
through the small doorways and up and down the 
narrow, twisting stairs by which they must have 
entered the house forty years earlier. Nor had I 
realized before that smooth marble, exposed to 
heavy torrents of rain, becomes so slippery that it is 
almost impossible to handle. To move a large- 
piece of marble statuary of the Goddess of Liberty 
from the minute garden at the back of the house 
required techniques used — and now forgotten — 
in building the Pyramids, and took about half a day. 
I had found an ideal position for this statue in my 


. new flat: a lead roof, surrounded by distant trees, 


that lay outside the French window of my bedroom. 
Fortunately, at the very last moment, I discovered 


that not even a bow! of daffodil bulbs could be: 


placed there without the permission of the landlord, 
and as it was too late to obtain this, the goddess had 
to make the long journey to Renishaw and now 
stands in a cold stone passage, waiting for a position 
to be found for her in the garden there, which had 
already some years earlier given shelter to another 
refugee. I had come home from a sojourn abroad to 
find that a friend of mine had given me Sir Hamo 
Thornycroft’s Muse of Fame, removed by the au- 
thorities from the top of the Poets’ Fountain which 
had stood outside Londonderry House. She had 
presided over the figures of Dante, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, before they had been destroyed in a 
fit of planning ardor. The Muse could not enter my 
London house owing to the great span of her golden 
wings. Now, almost entirely concealed by luxuriant 
rhododendron bushes, she blows her trumpet to the 
empty air in the solitude of my Renishaw garden. 
The kitchen had developed its own gallery of 
pictures and had become one of the nicest rooms in 
the house. It was there, in a cupboard, that we at 
last found, lining the cat’s basket, a manuscript of a 
play — the only copy in existence — written by a 
journalist, who insisted on leaving it in my house, 
though I had warned him not to. It had disap- 
peared at once, though for years we had sought it 
until the cat's basket was about to be destroyed. 
During the moving, I had occasion to be dis- 
mayed by the way in which objects crumble at a 
touch. Things which had appeared solid, stable, 
and beautiful and which had efficiently served 


FAREWELL TO CARLYLE SQUARE 


My dining room was a very dark room, and as 
the darkness could not be dispelled, I had tried to 
accentuate it. With its rich blue and silver tapestry 
wall coverings, its shells and shell and dolphin furni- 
ture, the room resembled a grotto under the sea. 
Now all these objects, though not the shell chairs, 
stand exposed in my new flat to the full glare of day- 
light, thereby acquiring an entirely different -ap- 
pearance. "S 


Maw pictures have had to be separated, but I 
have been able to keep together three of my favor- 
ites, which now hang in my dining room: first, 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo’s Rinaldo and Armida, in 
which Rinaldo, clad in pink coat of mail and golden 
cloak, lies sleeping at the edge of the blue Mediter- 
ranean, while Armida leans over him and a mer- 
maid, emerging from the sea, looks on; second, a 
youthful St. John the Baptist, variously attributed to 
Raphael, Sebastiano del Piombo (referred to in a 
letter from the insurance company with which I 


-deal as Sebastino Pimbo Jumbo), and Giulio 


Romano, the only Italian painter to be mentioned 
by Shakespeare; and finally, a beautiful picture of 
the Judgment Day, painted on wood by Brueghel, 
in which hosts of delicate white skeletons are carry- 


- ing off flesh-and-blood human beings to a doom 


their purpose for forty years, suddenly disintegrated ` 


before one’s eyes. I am thinking in particular of a 
small ornate console table in my dining room. The 
top was a fine piece of veined verd-antique marble, 
which rested on intricately carved supports with 
large gilded masks of baroque brutes, part lion and 
part some mythological animal. When the movers 
tried to lift it, the heavy marble crashed to pieces, 
crushing the beasts, which were found to be eaten 
away by woodworm and had acquired the con- 
sistency of that light, porous sweet known as Edin- 
burgh Rock. Had no one tried to move it, no 
doubt the table would have stood up to life for 
another forty years. As it was, there it lay, a sorry 
mess of sawdust, splinters, and marble, and I had 
to pay for this rubbish to be collected and consumed. 

On the whole, the dining room stood up nobly 
to the squall. One heavily framed mirror had fallen 
long ago, but so gently had it slipped from the wall 
that it broke none of the delicate shell furniture 
beneath. It had been fixed more firmly and sur- 
vives to hang in my new dining room: its seven 
playful black cupids, naked except for neat gold 
pants, patterned in green; and wearing gold caps 
on their curling hair, are gaily climbing up festoons 
of lacquered wood. 
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that is certain, though its nature is less sure, and are 
gloatingly playing havoc with the happiness of man. 
The large dining-room table had remained firm. 
It is a sumptuous affair, and its history is this: I 
bought a sample slab of French marble from a 
monumental mason's yard and hoisted it on four 
bronze lions that had come from a chiffonier in 
Carlton House Terrace. This might have supplied 
a regular skeleton at our feasts; but somehow it did 
not. If the table could acquire the habit of name- 
dropping, there would be an impressive list. To take 
names at random of friends who have sat around 
its soft gold- and peach-colored surface, it would 
murmur: Arnold Bennett, W. H. Davies, Maurice 
Ravel, Sergei Diaghilev, Maynard Keynes, Lydia 
Lopokova, Walter Sickert, Clive Bell, Roger Fry, 
Virginia Woolf, Leonide Massine, George Gersh- 
win, Arthur Waley, T. S. Eliot, and many others. 
As I left the dining room for the last time, my 
mind went back to an earlier occasion, a Christmas 
Eve celebration in 1920 when twenty-four people 
dined at three tables arranged on three sides of a 
square. One of the guests, Sydney Schiff, chose to ` 
wear the pink coat of some obsolete and forgotten 
hunt, looking exactly as if he had just come from a 
Hunt Ball. When I asked him why he was wearing 
it, he explained that it was to give people, a good 
idea of England. Ata later stage of the proceedings, 
the Icelandic poet Harmer, known to his friends 
tout court as Iceland — no doubt to balance the 


Tas 


The Atlantic Monthly 


painter Guevara, who was known as Chile — was 
missing. Eventually he was found in a room at the 
top of the house staring intently into a looking glass. 


When asked what he was doing, he stated that he 


was fixing his image in the glass; so that his image, 
too, has now been moved to my new flat. 

Poor man, his life was short. He died some two 
years later after a singular episode. He came to see 
my brother and complained that his landlady was 
putting electric currents through his mattress and 


< that people kept on climbing up drainpipes to the 


fourth floor of a house in Doughty Street in order 
to peer into his room and threaten him. What was 
he to do? My. brother counseled: “See a doctor." 
We persuaded him to go to our own doctor, who 


lived nearby in Oakley Street. His chief complaint, 


however, was neither of electric currents nor of 
people peering at ànd threatening him but of a man 


-carrying a black umbrella who would frequently 


come up to him in the street and murmur some in- 
describable message in his ear. Through fear of 


danger from this man, Iceland always carried a 


‘revolver. We got him safely into the doctor's con- 


sulting room and waited for him outside. In a little 
while the doctor invited us both to come in. We 
entered, and he turned to us and said: «Mr. Harmer 


` now admits that what he thought he saw were all 


x 


^ the time illusions. 


" The doctor then persuaded 
him to give up the revolver, and we left. Suddenly 
I noticed that I had left my stick behind and went 
back to fetch it. When I returned, my brother and 
I, to our surprise, saw a man carrying a black um- 
brella come up to Harmer, speak in his ear, and 
then shuffle off into the twilight. Harmer looked 
at us in a distracted manner and exclaimed: ‘‘Now 
you see for yourselves!" And from that moment 
until his death there was | nothing more to be done 
for him.. 


d material difficulties of moving are innu- 
merable and often appear insurmountable. I had to 
choose from the accumulated possessions of forty 
years what I could take with me and what would 
have to be stored or sold. 'l'he choice was, agoniz- 
ing, yet oddly enough difficult to remember, so that 
I am always being surprised at something not being 
here that I had thought to see again. 

I found myself in à world of red tape and mis- 
understandings. Whenever I stirred, I was- tripped 
up by the invisible barbed wire of rules and regula- 
tions. The frustrations are mitigated by an ap- 
parently amiable, willing, and efficient body of 


, men and women who remain untiringly anxious to 


“carry out all your requirements with the maximum 
of attention." Nevertheless, good-humored men 
(always in pairs) turned up at the new address at 


the wrong hour to fix the gas stove before it had 
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been disconnected at the old address, and the tele- 
phone engineer came across a tangled cluster of 
wires which have no purpose but cannot be extri- 
cated from .behind the walls. Perhaps many years 
ago the flat had been used by a spy who had been 
obliged to Jeave in a hurry, and certain rooms had 
been specially wired to trap the words of the 
unwary. 

In every room at Carlyle Square there was a piece 
of furniture or a picture with a memory. Ethel 
Sands decorated a wardrobe for me, and on ‘the out- 
side she painted a replica of the inside, shelves of 
ties, collars, shirts, shoes, and shoe trees, a shiny 
black tall hat and a long cane with a tortoiseshell 
handle. I also possess two curious glass bottles with 
Negro heads. They were given to mé by a remark- 
able charwoman in whom I had at once recognized 
a likeness to various members of my family. She had 


exactly the look and bearing of several relatives of 
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mine and suffered severely from gout. A week 
after she came, she said: “Pm sorry that gout com- 
pels me to leave you, but Pve brought you these 
two bottles as a present. They were given to my 
mother by your great uncle." 

I seldom entered my drawing room without there 
coming to my memory a winter's evening in Novem- 
ber when the’rehearsal of William Walton's Façade 
was in progress. "The rehearsal was peculiarly ex- 
citing. The cold outside was terrible, and in spite 
of two large coal fires, the players had to be brought 
to, by copious drafts of sloe gin. As I listened to the 
subtly constructed melodies evoked by popular 
songs, there was borne in on me the realization ‘of 
the touch of genius already manifesting itself in the 
work of my very young talented friend. 

As I prepared to leave my house for the last time, 
thé air was full of the names of friends and I was 
aware that ghosts were watching my departure 
from the windows. I was going to stay in a suite at 
the Ritz while the movers destroyed what had 
been my home in order to construct it elsewhere. 
I recalled a night when I had been a young man of 
about thirty and was returning to my house after a | 
concert. As I got out of the taxi, I noticed that the 
driver was dressed in a somewhat unusual way. 
On his head was a large, broad-brimmed som- 
brero, and he wore around his neck a voluminous, 
dramatically colored and patterned necktie. I was 
paying him the fare when he said to me with assur- 
ance: “You are a writer, aren't you?" 

I acknowledged this dud inquired: “How did you 
know?" 

“Oh, I often drive my taxi at night on the astral 
plane, and I sometimes see you there," he answered. 

I wonder whether fellow travelers on the astral 
plage may not still see me darkening the door of my 
former house and fumbling for my.latchkey. Forty 
years is a long time. 


PARISTAN 


FRIEND OF OUR ENEMIES 


by WARREN UNNA 


A newspaperman who has had wide experience both at home and abroad, 


WARREN UNNA is Asian correspondent for the Washington post. His annual visits to the continent of Asia and 


his intimale knowledge of Pakistani affairs have prompled him to describe the dilemma in which the Uniled States 


now finds itself in giving military aid lo a country which is flirting with our enemy Red China. 


| po today is questioning the value of its 
military alhance with the United States, and the 
United States, in turn, is beginning to wonder if it 
really ever has had a military alliance with Pakistan. 

In the words of its Foreign Minister, Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, Pakistan is doing nothing more than re- 
appraising its own interests, which include the 
"normalization of its relations?" with. Communist 
China. The Administration in Washington prefers 
the word *'flirtation.? And since the United States 
for some time now has been providing Pakistan 
with more than a half billion dollars in aid a year — 
$50 to $60 million of this in the form of military aid 
specifically aimed at the containment of Commu- 
nism — this “flirtation”? has not been found to be 
amusing. 

Whether it be “normalization” or ‘‘flirtation,” 
both Pakistan and the United States seem to agree 
on the cause: Pakistan fears and detests India and 
now reaches out for China on the theory that *My 
enemy's enemy is my friend." 

In the past year, Pakistan has taken these steps: 

1. Invited Chinese Premier Chou En-lai and For- 
eign Minister Chen Yi for a week-long, ‘“‘friendly”’ 
state visit in February, 1964. The announcement 
impelled our State Department to declare: “We 
consider it unfortunate that the leaders of the Chi- 
nese regime should be accorded an opportunity to 
pay a ‘friendly visit? to Pakistan, a country allied 
with us against Communist aggressive aims." 
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2. Concluded a border agreement with China 
establishing a demarcation line on the two hundred 
miles or so of Pakistan-controlled Kashmir which 
touch China. Kashmir, according to Pakistani 
doctrine, must someday be allowed to determine its 
own status. In the meantime, Pakistan has found it 
best to predetermine Kashmir’s shape. 

3. Goncluded a trade agreement with China 
which will mean the barter of Pakistan’s chief 
foreign-exchange cash crop, cotton, for whatever 
Chinese products Pakistan might find useful. 
China's ability to export useful products has seemed 
so dubious to its historical and nearest trading part- 
ner, Japan, that even Japan has not seen fit to take 
the trade possibilities very' seriously. 

4. Concluded a civil-aeronautics agreement with 
China for the exchange of commercial-airline flights 
between Dacca, in East Pakistan. and Canton and 
Shanghai. The United States, aware that this will 
provide China with its only non-Communist air 
outlet aside from relatively backwater Rangoon, 
has termed the agreement ‘‘an unfortunate breach 
of Free World solidarity." Pakistan's original 
excuse for the agreement was that it needed Chinese 
refueling stops on Pakistan International Airlines’ 
proposed new route to Tokyo. But now Japan has 
refused to grant landing rights to Pakistan. India, 
furthermore, has threatened to block any overflights 
of its territory which either Pakistan or China 
might want to make on the Dacca-Canton route. 
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. 5. Concluded .a_cultural-exchange agreement 
with -China and lobbied for its admission to the 
United Nations, both açtions at a time when China 
has openly split with its Communist colleagues in 
the. Kremlin for advocating peaceful coexistence 
and endorsing such East-West agreements as the 
test-ban treaty. 

Pakistani officials also have publicly implied, 
although without documentation, that in the event 
: of an- attack from India, China would come to 
Pakistan’s defense as a military ally. 

. In August Pakistan suddenly decided to raise the 
status of its diplomatic representative in Com- 
munist Cuba from minister to ambassador. The 
United States, the day before, had announced it 
was holding up a $4.3 million loan to build a new 
Dacca airstrip which was to facilitate the China 
flights. Washington considered the Cuban repre- 
sentative action as intrinsically meaningless, since 
Pakistan does not possess even a diplomatic building 
in Havana. But some United States officials 
thought that, in effect, Pakistan was deliberately 
trying to frustrate Washington' s attempts to isolate 
the Communist regime of Fidel Castro. . 

Pakistani officials make no apology for these 
actions. ` Instead they take issue with the United 
States for joining Britain in furnishing arms and 
training to India for defense against China. Paki- 
stan contends that China was provoked by India 
into.its attack across the Himalayas in December, 
1962. 


T UNDERSTAND Pakistan it is necessary to go back 
to the days when the Indian subcontinent was part 
of the British Empire and the British, in a last- 
ditch attempt to hold on, resorted to their old 
policy of divide and rule. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the father of Pakistan, was Britain’s creature. Dur- 
ing World War II American soldiers stationed in 
India saw Jinnah exhorting his fellow Muslims into 
separatism from the Hindus as he stood under a 
hot Delhi sun, dressed in Western clothes, wearing z a 
monocle, and assisted by an interpreter. 

‘When the British finally decided to leave. dies 
discovered they had created a Frankenstein mon- 
ster: Muslim separatism was too deeply rooted to be 
ignored. The subcontinent then was partitioned 
into two independent countries, India and Pakistan, 
and Pakistan was impossibly split geographically. 


East Pakistan, on one side of India, had all the . 


natural resources. West Pakistan, on India's other 
flank a thousand miles away, was the economic and 
political center. 


In addition to the fantastic fratricide created by _ 


Muslims and Hindus as they fled to the new political 
boundaries, there was the mutual quest for Kash- 
mir, a predominantly Muslim state with a Hindu 


j 
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maharaja, which lies between West Pakistan and 
India proper. Pakistan moved its troops in first. 
But India then seized Kashmir's heartland, the 
fertile Vale, and refused to get out. 


: Ever since the partition of the Indian subcon- . 


tinent in the late forties, Pakistan's strongest foreign 
policy has been a negative one: fear of India, re- 
venge on India, and "regain" of Kashmir. Al- 
though Pakistan now has only 100 million people 
as compared with India's nearly 400 million, 
Pakistan never has faced up to the fact that it is, 
both in people and. territory, a much smaller state. 
But where a small country such as the Netherlands 
has been able to maintain big-power equality 


through its wits and commerce, Pakistan has de- . 


pended for its equality’ with India on military 
might — provided by the United States. 
United States has lavished economic aid on both 
countries, but until the 1962 invasion of India by 
China only Pakistan had received military aid. 

The origin is interesting. At the beginning of the 
Eisenhower Administration the late Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles was working on ways to 


contain the Soviet Union through its southern ° 


perimeter. Military aid to Pakistan was considered, 
But while it was months away from any decision in 
Washington, planted stories in the government- 
controlled Pakistan press started announcing it. 
In addition, the Pakistanis, aware that a multi- 
national pact like NATO would make any ship- 


ment of arms to them far more palatable to the 


United States Congress, told Washington that the 
Turks were anxious to get into an alliance and told 
the Turks that the United States was anxious to 
get them in. The Baghdad Pact, now called the 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO), followed. 

Once the United States military commitment 
was made and Dulles started solidifying his plans 
for Soviet containment, the United States had a 
rude awakening. Pakistan said it- was delighted 
with the new military assistance for its defense 
arrangements against India. 

But what about Soviet containment? asked 
Washington. Pakistan replied that it had the man- 
power to arrange that too, if it received additional 
United States arms and money. = 

Pakistan’s second military arrangement with the 
United States, and one in which the United States 
is a formal member, is the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). The one time SEATO 
tried to emerge from its status as a paper organiza- 
tion was in 1961, when an appeal went out for token 


forces to buttress the United States troops sent to: 


Thailand as a precaution against a runaway Laos. 
Pakistan, as well as SEATO's other Asian niember, 
the Philippines, refused to_oblige. Pakistan, which 
had been sounded out beforehand, now claims that 
it never had been formally requested. 
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This town is so colorful little girls get 
red-dirty instead of black-dirty. 


We're going to lead you to one of the 
most satisfying spots on earth. 

Drive 35 miles east of Avignon to Rous- 
sillon, a village etched, hawklike, into a 
hilltop. So small. So pure of tourists. Yet 
so incredible artists travel distances to 


see it. For Roussillon is all red. The 
houses, the rooftops, the streets are red. 
So is the dust. And so are the children. 

Roussillon is a wonder. Like all the other 
villages of Provence. Some are Picasso 
Blue. Some are Matisse Ochre. And even 


Van Gogh Gold appears every few miles. 
Maybe that's why France's Impression- 

ist painters settled in Pro- 

vence. It's like a painting to 

live in. If you're impression- 

able you ought to go there. 


Your travel agent can help with your plans. Or just write: French Government Tourist Office, Dept. LG-4, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 








SHOTTERY (1 mile) Do what Shake- 
speare used to do: walk over to Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage. Come in Spring, 
when “lady-smocks all silver-white do 
paint the meadows with delight.” 


GLOUCESTER (38 miles) This eloquent 
cathedral was built in the 13th century 
—a thousand years after the Romans set 
up camp here, You can visit 15 cathe- 
drals within 100 miles of Stratford. 


PEMBRIDGE (50 miles) Wayfarers have 
been lodging at the New Inn (above) 
for 650 years. Inn-hopping Americans 
often find prices as quaint as the half- 
timbering: bed and breakfast from $3.75. 


For free 16-page illustrated booklet," Visit Britain in Shakespeare's Year 1964, 


rf 


W hat you can see 


within 100 miles 
of Shakespeare's 
Stratford 


(Hints for visitors 
to Shakespeare's England in 1964 
—the poet’s 400th anniversary) 


BELVOIR CASTLE (72 miles) Pronounce 
it “Beever.” The Duke of Rutland lives 
here, in great halls hung with Gains- 
boroughs and Poussins. You can now 
visit his castle and art gallery for 35¢. 





COMPTON WYNYATES (15 miles) Henry 
VIII often stayed here. The house’s 
walls are honeycombed with secret 


stairways. In the garden, topiary bushes 
stand around like trysting courtiers. 


> 





BROADWAY (15 miles) This is the Eliza- 
bethan village where J. M. Barrie wrote 
Peter Pan. Hop on a bus in Stratford 
and you can ride from village to pretty 
village for about 3 cents a mile. 





OXFORD (40 miles) Our picture shows 
Oriel College, where Sir Walter Raleigh 
learned his geography. Try navigating 
Oxford's rivers in a punt—a cushion- 
lined, flat-bottomed boat. 





BATH ( 70 miles) Yehudi Menuhin comes 


to this fashionable spa every June to 
lead a festival of music, Most festivals 
in 1964 will spotlight Shakespeare, Ask 
your travel agent for programs. 


'see your travel agent or write Box 534, British Travel Association. 


In New York —680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles —612 So. Flower St.; In € hicago — 39 So. LaSalle St.; In Canada —151 Bloor St. West, Toronto. 





President Mohammed Ayub Khan, in an inter- 
view in his Rawalpindi office in the spring of 1962, 
made it plain that the United States could amuse 
itself with these military pacts if it wanted to, so 
long as Pakistan continued to get direct military 
assistance. Ayub’s secretary-general at the Min- 
istry of External Affairs, S. K. Dehlavi, went a 
bit further. In an interview in March, 1962, Deh- 
lavi declared flatly: “Our relations with China 
would be excellent if we weren’t a member of these 
pacts." Dehlavi may have been mindful that 
Pakistan's relations with its Muslim brethren in the 
Arab states might also be better without the pacts. 
CENTO, with its Middle East base, is particularly 
galling to the Arab states. 

When Ayub promulgated a new constitution in 
the spring of 1962 he was faced with some far more 
outspoken political opposition at home. He then 
tried to placate his critics by showing more inde- 
pendence of his American benefactor and more 
interest in Communist China, which, through its 
invasion of India, then became ‘‘my enemy's en- 
emy." But reports from Pakistan indicate that 
Ayub's political opponents now are criticizing 
the government for allowing China to toy with 
Pakistan and for antagonizing Pakistan's main 
source of bread and butter. the United States. 


i. WasHINGTON there have been two reactions to 
Pakistan's China policy. The White House and the 
State Department have been outraged. The invi- 
tation for a state visit extended to Red China, the 
signing of a civil-aviation agreement with China, 
and the raising of the question of Cuban representa- 
tion were considered as incredible behavior from a 
military ally. But the Pentagon, and such powerful 
Pentagon supporters in the Congress as Senators 
Stuart Symington of Missouri, Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia, and Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina, has taken the position that an ally is an ally 
and you do not question it. 

The Pentagon values its installation near Pesha- 
war, which permits the tracking of Soviet missile 
shots. And it must be admitted that Pakistan did 
not flinch when the U-2 was discovered in 1960 
with Peshawar as its takeoff base and Russia threat- 
ened terrible retaliation. Symington represents a 
school of thinking which argues that if increased 
aid to India, particularly the introduction of mili- 
tary aid, annoys a good ally like Pakistan, then the 
United States’s priority interest lies, as always, with 
its military ally. 

Furthermore, it is hard for the legislators to for- 
get Ayub’s soldierly blunt speech before a joint 
session of Congress in July, 1961, when he told 
them that, like foreign aid or not, **you had better 
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not get tired at this point. . . . It there is real 
trouble, there is no other country in Asia where 
you will be able to even put-your foot in. The only 
people who will stand by you are the people of 
Pakistan." 

Ayub, an unapologizing paternalistic dictator 
who sports a clipped mustache, a swagger stick, and 
a no-nonsense British accent acquired during his 
studies at the Royal British Military Academy at 


Sandhurst, has a personality which appeals to . 


Westerners. Ayub and Pakistan were particularly 
appealing to the Eisenhower Administration. But 
Pakistan suspected, and probably rightly, that it 
would be harder to please the late President Ken- 
nedy. Mr. Kennedy, even as a senator, had. been 
a strong advocate of India's needs. And Pakistan, 
as has been said, considers support for India in- 
compatible with support for itself. The swearing-in 
of President Johnson, on the other hand, brought 
renewed hopes to Ayub and his government. It 


was Mr. Johnson who made an international hero. 


out of Bashir, the camel driver whom he befriended 
during his visit to Pakistan in early 1961. And it 
was Mr. Johnson who was so disturbed by the anti- 
American sentiment in the Pakistan press that he 
saw to it that Ayub was invited to Washington for 
a state visit in July, 1961. 

But the appeal for more United States support 
which Ayub made to Mr. Johnson while he was in 
Pakistan gained a silent response. And when Ayub’s 
subsequent visit to Washington ended, he had noth- 
ing in his hand. This caused deeper disillusionment 
on his return to Rawalpindi. 

Today Ayub’s government is bluntly telling the 
United States and Britain that they must show their 
appreciation for Pakistan by abandoning their new 
military-aid program to India. At a press confer- 
ence at the Pakistan embassy in Washington in 
October, Foreign Minister Bhutto declared that 
United States and British military aid to India was 
nonsense: India needed no protection against any 
renewed invasion from China, and any arms it 
received would only be turned against Pakistan. 

" India, at the appropriate time, will negotiate a 
settlement with China on her border dispute," 
Bhutto declared. ‘India has no intention whatso- 
ever of allowing another conflict with the Chinese." 
Bhutto dismissed any aggressive intentions on the 
part of China. “If there is to be a Chinese lebens- 
raum, I can't believe it would be in India, an area 
that already is so densely populated." Bhutto also 
declared that the arms the West already had 
shipped to India “have weakened our capacity to 
make an effective contribution" to SEATO and 
CENTO. “We have to think twice or thrice before 
we take on additional liabilities or commitments. 
We need all our capacities for our own defenses." 
Bhutto once again was underlining Pakistan's de- 
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termination to look upon its military alliances as 
alliances not against the Communist world but 
against India. 

Pakistan’s excursions into the Communist world 
have not been confined to China. In 1961, Paki- 
stan, which long had denounced the Soviet Union 
for an ideology incompatible with the teachings of 
the Prophet Mohammed and for an economic, 
political, and military penetration into neighboring 
Afghanistan, sent a delegation to Moscow to secure 
help on oil exploration. The delegation came back 
with a $30 million agreement whereby Pakistan 
agreed to accept a number of Soviet technicians 
to train the Pakistanis in exploration techniques 
and gave the Soviets three areas in which to try 
their luck for oil — an 8000-square-mile sector in 
the Potwar Plateau in northeast Pakistan near 
Rawalpindi, one of similar size in the Indus Basin, 
and a larger sector in northwest Pakistan. 

Pakistan was motivated by four factors: an anx- 
ious desire to smooth over the U-2 incident in 1960; 
a simmering resentment against Western oil com- 
panies for being the symbol of economic penetration 
and for overcharging underdeveloped countries 
for the refined oil products they bring in; an im- 
patience for the oil wealth of the Near East and 
Indonesia; and a suspicion, voiced in the Pakistan 
press, that the six American and British oil-explora- 
tion firms already in Pakistan were not doing all 
they could to come up with a significant find which 
might cut into their profitable export business. 

Pakistan agreed to repay the Soviet Union for its 
$30 million oil investment over a twelve-year period 
at 214 percent interest. The repayment is being 
made in the raw cotton, jute, skins, and hides which 
constitute Pakistan’s main source of foreign ex- 
change. Last October, Pakistan signed a $1,050,000 
barter agreement with the Soviets in which Pakistan 
is to exchange jute for Soviet railroad ties. The 
Pakistani Ministry of Commerce described the 
agreement as a prelude to bigger deals with Com- 
munist countries. 

The White House frequently has got its first word 
of Pakistan's transactions with the Communist 
countries through its commercial wire-service news 
ticker. Yet, when the Administration tried to give 
its Pakistani ally the courtesy of advance notice on 
the decision to furnish India with arms, Ayub took 
off on a ten-day hunting trip to the Karakoram 
Mountains and thereby avoided having to receive 
President Kennedy’s letter. When the United 
States decision was publicly announced, Pakistan 
accused Washington of failing to consult. 

In fact, if not in words, Pakistan now is engaged 
in a selective commitment to the United States. 
When United States Ambassador Walter P. Mc- 
Conaughy mentions this to the Ministry of External 
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Affairs in Karachi he is reminded that the United 
States itself had no hesitation in “collaborating” 
with the Soviet Union against Germany during 
World War II. 

Now the Administration in Washington is faced 
with a serious decision. The United States some 
time ago gave Pakistan a twelve-plane squadron of 
F-104 supersonic jet fighters equipped with side- 
winder air-to-air missiles, sophisticated equipment 
which India does not yet have but would very much 
like to get. But while the United States has been 
discouraging India’s requests, Pakistan has been 
making India even more anxious by demanding of 
the United States an additional supersonic jet 
squadron as the first installment of a major replace- 
ment program for the Pakistani Air Force’s back- 
bone of United States F-86 fighters. This presents 
the immediate danger of escalating the war poten- 
tial in both India and Pakistan. In view of Paki- 
stan’s current relations with the Communist world, 
this also presents a certain risk for the security of 
United States weapon design and equipment. 

Essentially, the United States is interested in a 
peaceful Indian subcontinent in which both Paki- 
stan and India can attend to their enormous eco- 
nomic needs and apply the bulk of their national 
income to feeding and educating their masses. The 
United States believes that a healthy, interested 
population is the first line of defense against Com- 
munism, anarchy, and tyranny. 

The United States also is vitally interested in 
seeing to it that Pakistan and India point their guns 
to the north, in defense against their mutual poten- 
tial aggressor, Communist China. 

Since its invasion by China, India has withdrawn 
most of its forces from the West Pakistan front and 
concentrated them in the north. But Pakistan still 
considers India its one major enemy and continues 
to point its forces at India. In addition, it con- 
tinues to receive some half billion dollars a year 
in United States economic and military aid, and 
constantly wants more. The United States eco- 
nomic aid is given to Pakistan, as to all countries, as 
a means of helping an underdeveloped population 
to its feet and into the modern world. 

But the military aid is, by Pakistan’s own admis- 
sion, not being used for the purpose the United 
States intended: defense against potential Com- 
munist aggression. On the contrary, Pakistan is 
doing its best to befriend the United States’s Com- 
munist enemies, with considerable self-exposure to 
their cunning habits of infiltration. And Pakistan 
today is using its $50 to $60 million a year in mili- 
tary aid to aim its weapons against India, a country 
the United States is vitally interested in seeing sur- 
vive as the major Asian counterweight to Com- 
munist China. 
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SE left when the sun was hot in the cloudless sky. 
Even though she had wanted to leave at daybreak, 
she had hesitated each time she was about to put the 
rabbit in her black net bag and saw Mrs. Kunze 
and her son Hans still in the yard fussing with the 
lock of the rabbit house. All the same, she had to 
leave and try her luck in the city. 

The rabbit was squirming in the bag. She patted 
it and said, “Keep still, Friday." She had named 
it Friday because she had stolen it on Friday. 
She looked at the Kunzes again — they were still 
preoccupied with the lock. Now was the time to 
sneak past them. After she got past the Kunzes it 
would be only a matter of walking down the little 
hill and then through the village and onto the plain. 

If she had only been smart enough and lied about 
her age, she would have gotten her ration card and 
her money yesterday, like all the other children. 
But who would have thought that one year could 
make such a difference? She had been honest, too 
honest maybe, and now she was paying for it. She 
would have to wait another week. One whole 
week. 

At last she reached the road, and she began to feel 
now that she should never have left. It was scorch- 
ing hot, and the dust on the road was so thick that 
her feet left a deep pattern in it. Ahead of her finally 
appeared the milestone, the halfway mark on the 
road that wound through the flat, open country 
like a river. When she got to it, she gently lifted 
the furry bundle out of her net bag and set it in the 
dry grass, where it immediately turned a somersault. 
Then, as she bent over to pick a few limp blades of 
grass, she noticed that there was no one in the sur- 
rounding fields, and it was clear that no one cared 
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by ERIKA GIPPNER 


"I was born in Czechoslovakia,” ERIKA GIPPNER 
writes, “when to buy a fat goose for Christmas one 
needed only money. But one day the stores became 
emply, the streels silent. From then on everyone began 
lo converse in whispers, if they conversed at all.” 
Miss Gippner experienced the Nazi occupation and 
the Russian liberation of her country. She now lives 
in New York, where each day she finds new excite- 


ment in the nuances of the English lanquage. 


whether the wheat was cut or whether it burned 
a deeper orange. There had been no rain for more 
than three weeks, and the wheat lay dying and 
dead. ‘The gray, juiceless grass by the roadside was 
already dead, but that didn’t matter. Who needed 
it? Who wanted the strips of green that were of no 
use except to cool the feet of weary hikers or to be 
crunched up by rabbits? 

From behind came the whir of a bicycle. 

“Friday! Here, Friday!’ 

She picked up the rabbit quickly, but before she 
could wave the rider to the center of the road a 
chalky cloud rose in the air and fell curdling on her 
dress. By the time it had settled, the rider was a 
mere swaying dot on the broad, white road «that 
led to the city. 

The rabbit, looking like a sugar-dusted bunny 


Lithograph by Edvard Munch, from MODERN PRINTS & DRAWINGS by Paul J. Sachs. Courtesy of Alfred A. Knopf. 
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that confectioners used to make for Easter, snuggled 
closer as she blew the dust from its fur. 

“You silly thing," she murmured, pressing it to 
her breast and smelling the gamy fur. She dropped 
it back into the net bag and began to walk again. 
The rabbit folded itself into a neat ball that sunk 
and rose in rhythm with her step. 

A fork in the road, adorned with four signs, 
made her stop. Pointing to the right was a yellow 
sign bent and punctured with bullet holes, MÜNCHEN 
60 km., and above it, fastened with a piece of 
chicken wire, was a sign in white, Moscow, pointing 
to the sky. On the left was another yellow sign, 
ERDING 48 km., and underneath it, painted with 
thick, red paint was NEW YORK 3421 miles. She took 
the road to the left, the one leading to New York. 

She shifted the rabbit to her other arm. It got 
fidgety and clawed her dress until she put it back 
in its old place. 

“You rascal. We've become friends since last 
night, haven't we?" 

She walked slower because it was getting even 
hotter. 

*But if we had to separate for just a little while, 
say one week, that wouldn't be so bad, would 1t?" 

It would not be good, and she knew it. She 
would miss the soft fur caressing her arm, and she 
would long to feel its body press against her. And 
maybe when they lost sight of one another it would 
long for her voice and her hand. 

She stopped to wipe the mucky mixture of sweat 
and dust off her forehead, and then she saw in the 
distance the tip of the city's church steeple shining 
a bright silver underneath the vivid blue sky. A 
thrill went through her. The city was still many 
kilometers away, but the sight brought her into it. 
and she pulled at her yellow dress to make it look 
longer than it was, to make it look more respectable, 
which was a difficult thing to do if you had out- 
grown your dress. A sudden dip in the road hid the 
steeple from her, and she was once more looking at 
nothing but the broad, white road spreading out 
before her. Then, almost before she realized it, 
there rose the bomb-battered railroad tracks, a 
heap of twisted steel, behind the station. Save 
for two large sheep dogs that came up to her, the 
railroad station was deserted. She strode past 
them quickly, holding the rabbit tight, and then 
swung into a small side street that led over a bridge 
into the heart of the city. 


Wires she came to the large square, which was 
the center, or had been before the Americans took 
over the city and the best-looking houses that were 
in it, she wondered why she always got confused 
there. It was the squareness of the square, of course, 
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and when the sun was overhead or when it was 
dark or cloudy, you could never tell which side was 
north or south or east or west, because all the 
buildings looked alike. All had the solid look of 
rich merchants homes, which they once were. 

She stopped, then turned first in one direction, 
then in the opposite, and, shielding her eyes against 
the sun, she began to run across the cobblestoned 
square toward a store fronted with a shingle so 
rusty that she could barely read the name, M. 
Krause, Bákerei. 

When she opened the door, a bell in the back 
rang sharply. 

*Good morning," she said, trying to sound 
cheerful and friendly. There were four people — 
three customers and the shopkeeper. 

No one answered. 

Two women were waiting to speak to the small 
bald shopkeeper. Each carried a package, and she 
saw them trying stupidly to conceal it under their 
arms. And then she noticed that the shelves were 
empty and dusty. 

An elderly man with gray hair stood at the coun- 
ter whispering to the shopkeeper. ‘“‘If you please, 
just a slice?" His hands, white and smooth — too 
smooth, she thought — plucked nervously at the 
shopkeeper’s shirt sleeve. 

“Oh, all right? the shopkeeper snapped, and 
reaching under the counter, brought up half a loaf 
of bread, chopped a thin slice off, shoved it at the 
man, and said, ‘‘Stick it in your pocket and go”? 

She saw the two women, obviously sisters they 
looked so much alike, nudge each other and close 
in on the counter. 

*May God bless you! cried the old man, seiz- 
ing the shopkeeper’s hand. ‘‘And if I should ever 
have the good fortune —”’ 

“Yes, yes! Good-bye!’ barked the bald shop- 
keeper impatiently. 

As soon as the man left, he put back the bread. 
Meanwhile, one of the women had undone her pa- 
per parcel and taken from it a polished silver serv- 
ing spoon. She laid it on the counter without a 
word. The shopkeeper looked carefully at the 
woman and shook his bald head. She turned to 
her sister, who had opened the second package and 
silently spread its contents on the counter top. The 
shopkeeper saw six rolls of sewing thread, four 
combs, and a tube of toothpaste. He inspected these 
items minutely. He unscrewed the cap of the tube, 
smelled the paste, tasted it, and nodded his head. 
At this the two women sighed and smiled. The 
man then bent down once more, brought up the 
bread, cut off a thick slice, and held it out to the 
woman who had shown him the silver spoon. Then 
he disappeared through the door behind the 
counter with the tube of toothpaste, and the two 
women gathered their things and left silently. 





The girl was alone. 

The shopkeeper returned. His face was flushed, 
and he glanced at the rabbit and asked, ‘‘male or 
female?" 

She blushed. “I don't know, sir." 

“Lets see 1t." 

She held it up for him to look at. 

** Give it here." 

She couldn't look at his face. He lifted the rabbit 
by the skin of its back and, turning it over, laid it 
on the counter top. The rabbit’s belly was so white, 
so white, that suddenly she felt like — She turned 
away. She heard its hard nails scratch against 
the wooden counter top. She heard the shopkeeper 
curse. But she kept looking at the cobblestones in 
the square. 

*Male"' he said. ‘‘Can’t use it." 

She took it back without looking up and kept 
brushing its ruffled fur over and over. 

** Please." 

*No, I can't." 

“Why?” 

*Got enough rabbits, see? 
Got enough of everything." 

“Just take it — for a week — and give me a slice 
of bread. Pll have a ration card and money then. 
lll give whatever you want when I get my ration 
card and my money. Keep the rabbit for security." 

He laughed. ‘‘And feed it too, the bastard l’ 

She looked up at him, and then noticed that he 
was staring at the front of her dress where a button 
was missing and you could see the curve of her 
breast. She was ashamed, not only because he 
was looking at her, but because she wore no slip. 
She had outgrown the only one she had, and she 
knew that he knew it. 

“No. Pm afraid that can't be done." 

“But why not? PII take it back next week." 

He looked at her. “We don't have any bread 
left." 

“Yes, you do! I saw it!" she cried, looking him 
in the eye for the first time. **You gave that man 
a big slice of it without getting anything for it, and 
I know there's a lot left." 

“Well, he's an old man. He can’t get food any 
other way, but you can. I told you that the last 
time you were here, and I’m telling you now!" His 
voice raised to a screech. 

“I hate you. You're a big, fat pig" 

She knew he was angry, and she could see it by 
the way his forehead broke out in sweat, but she 
didn't care. She remembered he always seemed 
to sweat like that. 

**Get out of here! Go to Berte’s!”’ 

She didn't move, but instead looked stubbornly 
past him at one of the shelves where a fat housefly 
licked a large, dry, dusty crumb of bread. 

“You ever been there?" he asked, stepping around 


Got enough silver. 
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the counter. ‘‘Or come back here at two. Pll be 
alone then." Then he came so close that his bulg- 
ing stomach pressed against her back, and she felt 
his fingers fumble for the opening in her dress. 

She tore away and dashed out of the store, running 
diagonally across the square, holding the rabbit 
tightly against her. She heard him slam the door. 
The pig. Who did he think she was, she thought, 
running faster. After she passed the great fountain 
in the center, the church bells started to ring an- 
nouncing noon. She was too late. Now she would 
have to wait for two hours until the stores opened 
again. 


N OT quite knowing what to do or how to get off 
the burning stones quickly, she ran back to the 
fountain, moved around it looking for a place to sit, 
and then slumped down on the step closest to the 
basin. 

The fountain was dry. It had not had any water 
for weeks — she could tell by the corky look of the 
stone. On top of the center column, a stone nymph, 
her arms clasped around the waist of a large fish, 
stared down at the empty basin. 

The girl leaned closer to the gray stone wall for a 
little shade. The bells stopped. There was no other 
sound. There was only the dry-hot, absolute still- 
ness clinging to the yellow sandstone houses that 
framed the large square. All the windows were 
shut, and the shades and curtains drawn. All the 
doors were closed. No one was about. And the 
cobblestones in the square, as brittle and faded as 
dried skulls, would have sounded hollow had she 
walked over them now. 

She took Friday off her arm and leaned back 
again to escape the sun, but it was useless. ‘The 
bright, hot light burned into her skin. A curtain 
moved in one of the second-floor windows of the 
house opposite her. She knew that she was being 
watched. Even though she heard nothing, she 
knew that there was life behind the closed windows 
and the shut doors. She shifted uncomfortably on 
the rough hot stone step and fixed her eyes on an 
overly large cobblestone, keeping one hand on the 
rabbit’s back. The animal wiggled closer. 

She stared at the contours of the stone so long 
that when at last she looked up, the houses in the 
square seemed dwarfed and distant. Even the 
fountain, towering overhead, had grown smaller. 
If she had some water, she would wash her face 
and then drink the water, dirty or not. But instead 
she wiped her face with her dress and leaned back 
once more against the curved stone of the basin. 
Her tongue had the sharp, spicy taste of brine. 
The air throbbed with heat, and it smelled of brine. 
Her hands smelled of it. Her dress smelled of it. 
And suddenly she had a wolfish desire to drink 
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glassfuls of it. She fumbled in her dress pocket for a 
few blades of grass and began chewing them. 
The bitter juice was hard to swallow, but she swal- 
lowed it, and then leaned back as far as she could, 
feeling much lighter somehow. When she looked 
at the blue sky arched high above, she noticed that 
the brightness went out of it slowly, but then 
quickly, so that the houses on the square darkened 
sharply until suddenly she could no longer see 
them at all. 

A dull pain in her forehead made her realize that 
she had fainted. The rabbit struggled to get out 
from under her. A thin stream of blood trickled 
over her left eye down onto the step, where the sun 
dried it up immediately. Her head continued to 
pound heavily. She wiped off the blood with the 
hem of her dress and then looked at the red stains 
printed across in a crazy pattern. 

“They'll think I killed someone, Friday. Why, 
I couldn't even kill you." 

And then she thought, nobody will give you a 
piece of bread for your thoughts. No one. Not 
this one or that one, not they, not one of them 
would care about you. The rabbit tilted up its 
ears when she pulled the black net bag out of her 
other dress pocket. 

*Get in! We're going to Berte's. Come 

Her knees felt as soft as warm wax. The taste of 
brine still clung to her tongue and was fermenting 
in her stomach. 

She looked through the glass door and counted 
five people besides the man and woman behind 
the counter. She knocked hard against the glass. 

*What do you want? We're not open yet," Mrs. 
Berte said, looking at the bloodstained dress. 

«Mr, Krause sent me." Of course, that wasn't 
true. She wanted to see if it would work. It did. 
Mrs. Berte opened the door. 

*Come in. You'll have to wait, though." 

That all depends, she thought. Besides, just then 
she noticed two large loaves of bread sitting on top 
of the counter, and more than that, Mr. Berte — it 
must have been Mr. Berte — was sinking a long 
knife into one of them. The bread was soft, it parted 
willingly. It was made to be cut and chewed and 
swallowed. It was a generous cut, she thought, and 
he had done it well. The smell of the warm bread 
sent stabs down her stomach. It was not easy 
standing there with her mouth watering. It was 
difficult to pretend to look at it without desire, 
or not to look at all. When she turned away, she 
noticed that all the customers were staring at the 
bread hungrily. She knew what to do. 

“Mr. Krause wants you to take this rabbit, see?" 
she cried, pushing her way to the counter shame- 
lessly, holding the rabbit high in front of her and 
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not caring who was ahead or how long they had 
waited. 

“And he said you're to give me a thick slice of 
bread for it." 

“Wait a minute!" shouted a tall man who then 
barred her way with his thick, hairy arms. 

“I can't wait!" she snapped back. **Mr. Krause 
said to hurry, Mr. Berte. He's in trouble with the 
police, as you might be, too. He said you're to 
keep this animal for him. He's got too much stuff, 
and he can't hide it all, so you're to keep it for 
yourself." 

*What is she talking about?" Mrs. Berte asked, 
turning to her husband. ‘‘It doesn't make sense!’’ 

“It does so! He's helped you, I know he has. 
And I’m helping him and you, and I’m going to 
get a piece of bread for it."' 

Mr. Berte glared at her. ‘‘Anyone could say 
that. You've never even been here before." 

If she hadn't seen Mrs. Berte's face grow pale, 
she would have run away, but she did see it, and, 
what's more, she felt a shiver of excitement go 
through the people in the store. 

“You can do as you please! she snapped. “‘And 
so will I" 

She turned sharply away and left Mr. Berte 
standing there. It was difficult to reach the door 
because the customers were all trying to leave at 
once, and were fumbling at the latch, blocking her 
way, and Mr. Berte was shouting, “Don’t let her 
get away!" while he pushed his wife through the 
exit behind the counter. 

That's all right, she thought. It’s perfect. And 
he did come up to her and pull her back and seize 
the rabbit by its ears, so that its eyes narrowed 
to a slit from the strong pull, and then, then he 
thrust it into the hands of the tall man, screaming, 
“Through the back! Take it with you "" 

The rabbit's body writhed with fright, and the 
sight of it stretched and tore something inside her 
she knew could never be mended. But she got her 
slice of bread. 

It was a big slice, but an unevenly cut slice, thick 
on one side and thinner on the other, because it 
had been cut in a hurry. What's more, she had 
lost part of it, the thin part, when she tore through 
the people out into the square and past the houses 
so fast she nearly missed the road leading to the 
bridge. She passed the two large sheep dogs and 
shook them loose after they had followed her for a 
while, and then, well, then, she felt safe, back on the 
broad, white, dusty road, where she could sink 
her teeth into what was left of the slice. But she did 
not. Her appetite had suddenly left her when she 
saw again the burnt wheat and the blue sky and 
no one, no living thing, about. 
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MEXICO FROM THE SOUTH 


BY GLADYS DELMAS 


A graduate of Vassar who has studied at the Sorbonne and at Cambridge University, 


Grabys DErwas is married lo a French publisher of encyclopedias. Since 1952 she has 


lived in Latin America, chiefly in Buenos Aires and Mexico, and has written articles and 


reports for several American magazines, including the ATLANTIC. She broadcasts editorial 


comment on Latin America for the English and French networks of the Canadian Broad- 


casling Corporation and for the Radiodiffusion Télévision Francaise. 


M... visitors to Mexico come from the north, 
from the United States or Canada. Mexico is often 
their first contact with Latin America, and the 
realities of this other America seem distressingly 
harsh. They are appalled by the contrast between 
the splendors of the capital and the ragged, bare- 
foot peasants wandering hungry amid them, by the 
hovels on the outskirts and whole blocks of blight 
festering in the ancient palaces of the old town. If 
they stray off superhighways worthy of the proudest 
engineer, they find dusty villages swarming with 
children who ought to be in school, women clustered 
about a well of dubious hygiene, men idling under 
the trees. 

All this is part of Mexico, and it is shocking. Yet 
conditions such as these prevail throughout the 
hemisphere; and when one comes to Mexico from 
South or Central America, as I generally do, what 
strikes one is not the poverty or the social and 
political inequalities — one's eyes and ears have 
become conditioned by continual assault — but the 
tremendous strides that are being made in eradicat- 
ing them. Everywhere in this hemisphere the her- 
itage of medieval Spain — feudal, dogmatic, fatal- 
istic — lies heavy over indigenous suffering and 
indifference. Only in Mexico does one find, at least 
in the higher regions of government, a modern, dy- 
namic conception of society and a determined, 
effective effort to make it a reality. 

Thus it is not the halo of prosperity and self- 


assurance hanging over Mexico City, Monterrey, 
Guadalajara, that most impresses me. São Paulo, 
Caracas, Lima, also have splendid flowery avenues 
and glittering new buildings in the latest architec- 
tural mode: the Iberian world has always em- 
phasized appearances. But Mexico is no bankrupt 
in a palace. Behind the proud facade is the most 
solidly constructed economy in the hemisphere, 
steadily growing. The only other country in Latin 
America with as prolonged a growth is Brazil, but 
Brazil has paid for it with galloping inflation and 
political and social disorder, which greatly reduce 
the benefits. In Mexico the peso has not budged in 
value since 1954, and the cost of living has risen 
barely more than in the United States. Wage in- 
creases have some meaning in Mexico. Low as they 
are by American standards, they are in real terms 
striding steadily ahead; in the last four years the 
minimum legal wage has almost doubled. Spec- 
tacular increases in Chile, Argentina, or Brazil 
barely compensate for inflation. 

There is balance, too, in the type of growth. 
Mexico’s power elite are rarely, as elsewhere in 
Latin America, politicians whose first concern is the 
care of a clientele; they are more likely to be econo- 
mists or social scientists, often educated at Harvard, 
M.I.T., or the London School of Economics, using 
modern techniques to allocate and analyze resources. 
Are schools or roads or irrigation most important? 
Before we encourage new industries, do we have 
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enough electricity and steel? To what extent can 
we afford to automate when our chief problem is 
jobs for an exploding population? In very few coun- 
tries have these questions even been formulated, 
and when they have, political considerations have 
often turned the answers into mere rhetoric. 

Thus, Mexico’s prosperity is no mere industrial 
boom, spewing out automobiles, refrigerators, and 
other consumer luxuries. The foundations of the 
economy — communications, power, irrigation, 
heavy industry — have received priority. Mexico 
has the second largest steel industry in Latin Amer- 
ica (Brazil’s is larger) and a road system second to 
none, in spite of a terrifyingly rugged terrain. But 
only last year were steps taken to build an integrated 
automotive industry. Argentina did it the other 
way around. At one time some twenty companies 
were manufacturing as many models of cars, but 
the Argentine steel industry is still in embryo, and 
the roads across the flat pampas are in such a 
parlous state that often nothing but a jeep can 
negotiate them. In Argentina the industrial boom, 
which has now burst disastrously, was paid for by 
agriculture. In Mexico, agriculture has grown 
along with industry. 

It is not only the commercial crops — cotton, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco — which have increased sig- 
nificantly; Mexicans themselves are eating better 
than ever before. In 1946 they had a skimpy 
diet of some 1700 calories a day. Now, with 2700, 
they are no longer classed among the hungry. Yet 
their land, shaped though it is like a horn of plenty, 
is one of the most arduous in the Americas. Most of 
it is either too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry; 
two thirds of it is mountainous, and only 8 percent 
of the rest can be called level. 

Furthermore, half of the population live in rural 
areas, in a tradition-bound society where modern 
technology penetrates slowly. Nevertheless, thanks 
to irrigation, which covers one quarter of the culti- 
vated area, and tremendous efforts on the part of 
government agencies in research and in the propa- 
gation of improved methods, production has risen 
dramatically. Production of beans, the meat and 
potatoes of humble Mexicans, has doubled in ten 
years; that of corn, their bread, has risen 67 per- 
cent. Wheat used to be imported; this year for the 
first time there was some left over for export, largely 
because of Mexico’s own development of a rust- 
resistant variety which grows well in the dampness 
of irrigated fields. Mexico’s achievements in agri- 
cultural research have led the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to establish here an International Center for 
Corn and Wheat Improvement. 

On the great plains of Argentina, a natural para- 
dise for wheat and beef, yields are, in many Cases, 
lower than in 1940. Chile, which once exported 
food from its rich Central Valley, now must import 
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a sizable proportion of its needs. Argentines and 
Chileans, of course, still live better than the majority 
of Mexicans, whose protein comes largely from 
beans and corn. But an abundance of frijoles 
wrested from a stubborn soil may well be more 
satisfying, to the soul at least, than a huge steak 
cut from a diminishing herd. 

If, in spite of all these favorable factors, there is 
still much misery in Mexico, the chief culprit is the 
explosive population growth. With no immigra- 
tion to speak of, the population grew from 25 mil- 
lion in 1950 to more than 36 million today — a 
tribute to government health programs and the 
Mexicans’ deep love for children, but a headache for 
planners. This means that each year, in a country 
already straining every resource simply to catch up, 
there are a million more little Mexicans clamoring 
for schoolrooms and nearly half a million young 
people looking for jobs. It also means that a plot of 
land which once provided a living for a given family 
soon becomes woefully inadequate. Clearing the 
jungle, irrigating the desert, providing industrial 
jobs, are the main solutions so far envisaged. 

No one, of course, has mentioned birth control, 
although in an officially anticlerical country the 
taboo is not so much religious as emotional. Hav- 
ing many sons is proof of virility, of machismo (‘‘male- 
ness"), that quality prized above all others in Latin 
America. The planners say that with increasing 
prosperity the birthrate will level off, as it has else- 
where: when one has something to leave one’s sons, 
one is more concerned that each son receive some- 
thing of worth. They also say that more people 
means more labor, more production, more creativ- 
ity; emptiness never produced a civilization. 


Wires I tell all this to my friends in South Amer- 
ica, their immediate reply is “Sure Mexico is going 
ahead; it’s practically an American province. If 
we had all those dollars, we'd prosper too." 

This is a common Latin-American misconception 
about Mexico, symptomatic too of the complacency 
prevalent farther south: prosperity is just something 
that falls into your lap thanks to geography, geology, 
or a winning lottery ticket. As a matter of fact, the 
geographical propinquity has always been deplored 
by Mexico. “So far from God and so close to the 
U.S.A.” is a rueful Mexican saying. 

It is true that American dollars have aided Mexi- 
can development, but they are tourist dollars or 
dollars earned in the United States — and saved — 
by migrant laborers, the braceros, much more than 
investment dollars. Actually, at least 90 percent of 
the capital invested here during the last twenty 
years has been Mexican; the American stake, in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars, is about as much 
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as in pre-Castro Cuba, a country one sixth the size 
of Mexico. Nor has there been a facile recourse to 
foreign loans. But in the last two years, with the 
country's credit rating at an all-time high (Mexico 
alone among Latin-American countries has been 
able to launch a private loan on the New York 
market), the foreign debt has increased significantly. 
It is still of manageable proportions, however — 
little more than the income from one year's foreign 
trade — and is unlikely to produce the balance of 
payments crises that periodically convulse the re- 
publics to the south. Mexican progress is indeed a 
Mexican achievement. 

Nor is this well-built economic structure con- 
tinually menaced by the political upheavals, mili- 
tary pronunciamentos, and subterranean manipu- 
lations which are the common lot of so many Latin- 
American countries. Presidents have succeeded 
presidents in perfect constitutional order since the 
1930s; since Ávila Camacho, during World War II, 
not one has been a general. Only Chile and Uru- 
guay can equal this record, and they are over- 
whelmingly European, and economically stagnant. 
In Mexico the military, who elsewhere aspire to be 
more politicians than soldiers, stick to their guns. 
They are not tranquilized, either, by handouts from 
the national treasury; the military budget is about 
one third of what goes to education. In some coun- 
tries the military get three times as much as is spent 
on schools. 

Critics say that this stability is due to the ‘‘dic- 
tatorship of a single party" — the Party of the In- 
stitutional Revolution (PRI) — and that in spite of 
a great measure of personal freedom, Mexico is not 
a democracy at all. In a literal sense this is true. 
The official party always wins. And it is also true 
that political stability when it is bought at the price 
of civil liberties is a meager blessing, as in Trujillo’s 
Dominican Republic or Stroessner's Paraguay. But 
the political stability of Mexico is neither oppressive 
nor static. The PRI covers a wide spectrum, wider 
perhaps than the American Democratic Party, with 
its unreconstructed Southerners and Northern lib- 
erals. The arguments between left and right and 
center are thrashed out in party councils and not on 
the public rostrum. 

If one demurs that this is not democracy, Mexicans 
reply, **Parliamentary democracy has never really 
worked outside the Anglo-Saxon countries. What 
we have developed here by trial and many errors is 
a sort of monarchy, run by a council of regents. It 
may not be a very tidy arrangement from a theo- 
retical point of view, but it works." 

There is, too, a noticeable trend toward some sort 
of open dialogue. An electoral reform law passed 
at the end of 1962 will grant five seats in Congress 


to any opposition party which wins 2.5 percent of 


the vote, even though it has not won in any par- 
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ticular constituency, and up to twenty seats as it 
wins proportionately more of the vote. The pros- 
pect of some sort of participation in political life 
has already invigorated the opposition. Some peo- 
ple suspect, however, that the real purpose is to 
invigorate officialdom by making it more sensitive 
to public opinion. 

This is an election year in Mexico, and the system 
will be tested once again. The official candidate is 
Gustavo Diáz Ordaz, Minister of the Interior in the 
present administration and, somewhat surprisingly, 
in view of present Latin-American upheavals, no 
leftist. Although he is already hailed as the next 
president, he is campaigning throughout the coun- 
try as if each vote were needed. 

Once sworn in, he will be, to an extent that 
Americans find sycophantic, beyond the pale of 
any criticism. But now, in these exhausting journeys, 
which are part ritual, part education of a president, 
he is learning what matters most to people in the 
remote hamlets, on the farms, and in the little towns 
of the republic; and the people are getting to know 
him. From this subtle intercourse, which has little 
to do with parliamentary procedure and tabulated 
votes, will come the next government of Mexico. 


Secs political and economic stability is startling 
to those who remember the Mexico of a generation 
ago, in the throes of a long and bloody revolution. 
Those were the days when General Pershing led a 
punitive expedition across the Rio Grande in pur- 
suit of the marauding Pancho Villa, when the 
Marines seized Veracruz to avenge an insult to our 
flag, when no Masses were said in the churches and 
priests were hounded in the remote provinces, 
when Cardenas seized the oil fields and no land- 
owner was safe on his land. 

Yet it is from the Revolution and its peculiar 
mellowing that modern Mexico has sprung. His- 
torically the Revolution was but the last episode 
in the centuries-old struggle to gain freedom, not 
only from Spain but from the feudal patterns that 
Spain imposed. Seizing the land, defying the 
Church, exalting the native, and brutally eliminat- 
ing foreigners — these are recurrent violences in 
Mexican history. Hidalgo, fighting for indepen- 
dence in 1810, marching with his raggle-taggle army 
of Indians and mestizos behind the banner of the 
brown Virgin of Guadalupe, and Juárez, the 
Zapotec Indian, defeating the Hapsburg Maxi- 
milian in the name of anticlerical *reform," were 
each followed by a period when feudal society pre- 
vailed once again. Only with this latest of Mexico's 
"revolutions" has independence from an alien, and 
obsolete, social pattern been won. In this indepen- 
dence Mexico is unique in Latin America, except, of 
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course, for Castro's Cuba; and the latent sympathy 
in Mexico for Castro no doubt stems in part from 
this sense of community in revolt. 

The violent smashing of the old molds was long 
and costly: twenty years and nearly a million lives. 
For a time it seemed as though the price were more 
than any future could repay. Yet today historians 
(eel that the Revolution and the open society stem- 
ming from it have been, more than money or tech- 
nology, the instruments which put Mexico in the 
forefront of the Latin-American republics. 

It started more as a convulsion than a revolution. 
Mexicans are proud that it antedates the Russian 
upheaval by some years, that its methods and 
ideals were indigenous: no German exile provided 
its philosophy; no technician in revolution told 
them how to do it. Mexicans are thus not bound by 
any body of dogma. The ‘‘ideals of the Revolu- 
tion” so constantly stressed are an evolving, living 
thing, to which even the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Association of Manufacturers proclaim their 
devotion. They are a goal rather than a doctrine: 
the Constitution of 1917, for instance, provided that 
workers should share in the profits of the enterprise 
for which they work. Only last year was this made 
into law, after long consultations between manage- 
ment, the unions, and the government. “A true 
revolutionary is known by his respect for the law," 
the President said recently — a disturbing exercise 
in semantics, but a vivid illustration of how the 
revolutionary aura has been made to serve the 
modern state. 

The Alliance for Progress, with its emphasis on 
social priorities, on planning, on such unpleasant 
expedients as agrarian reform and effective tax col- 
lection, has been received elsewhere with coolness, 
if not dismay. Many countries are not sure they 
want to pay this price for dollars. Mexicans have 
hailed the Alliance as their own: at last the United 
States has understood our revolution, they say. 

The Revolution has also enabled Mexico to 
outstrip its neighbors — except perhaps Brazil — 
in the most important field of all: racial integration. 
Latin America has no color line in law, but in fact 
throughout the Andean countries and in Central 
America the lines are sharp between pure white, 
mixed blood, and Indian or Negro. In Peru when 
a baby is born the proper thing to say to the proud 
mother is «How white he is" The Indian is treated 
little better than an animal, sometimes worse, for 
an animal is valuable. None has ever risen to high 
estate. 

A Mexican is proud of an Indian ancestor, and 
pure white blood is a handicap in running for office. 
The official textbook of Mexican history used in 
the schools describes (the blending of two races 
from which you, young Mexican, spring." There 
are no official barriers of caste and prejudice. The 
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problem has been reduced to the manageable realm 
of education and economics. While Mexicans are 
constantly bewailing the poverty still prevailing in 
vast indigenous regions, there is no doubt that 
progress is being made. One quarter of the federal 
budget is devoted to education, the highest percent- 
age in the world, and the agrarian reform program, 
once a mere expropriation and handout device, is 
now emphasizing technical assistance, credits to 
improve the land and the development of agri- 
cultural industries. 

This successful blend of widely disparate ele- 
ments — revolution and order, Spanish and Indian 
— plus a sense of national achievement, has re- 
sulted in a national character as strongly defined 
as any in the hemisphere. A citizen of Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, or Santiago wishes above all 
to be considered a man of the world. A Mexican 
is content to be himself, and anyone who tries to 
flatter him by calling Mexico City the ‘‘Paris of 
Latin America," as Buenos Aires so longs to be, is 
likely to be met with a cold stare. 

In the torrid heat of a Southern December, 
Santa Claus in red flannel and white fur parades 
through the streets of Buenos Aires for the wonder- 
ment of small Italian and Spanish Argentines 
whose fathers never heard of him. In Mexico, how- 
ever, the old customs, Spanish with an Indian 
flavor, remain. Gifts are brought by the Magi, 
a splendid symbol of all races united in worship, 
and the Northern tree has not replaced the Nativity 
scene, where the ass and the ox seem at home in an 
adobe hut amid the figures of kneeling Mexicans. 

To come to Mexico from the chilly highland 
valleys of Peru, where Indians are rented with the 
land like cattle; from the coffee plantations of 
Guatemala, where a man gets twenty-five cents 
for a full day's work and labor organizers are rail- 
roaded into jail; from a payday shopping crowd in 
Santiago, where people are hustling to change their 
volatile money into something solid; from a long 
vigil in Buenos Aires to know which general will 
come out on top — to come from frustration and 
dismay north to Mexico is to come into a land 
which, for all its shortcomings, is recognizably part 
of the Western world: not because it yet approaches 
our standard of living, but because it is progressing. 

I sat one lazy afternoon on the plaza of a little 
Mexican town. An Indian countryman came along, 
trotting briskly on his bare, dusty feet, carrying a 
toddler in his arms. He sat down beside me and 
called the shoeshine boy. Then I noticed that his 
son was wearing shoes. Proudly, gravely, he placed 
a little foot on the stand, and watched with satisfac- 
tion the ritual of brush and slapping rag which 
seems to mean so much to the Latin-American 
male. If you can put shoes on the feet of your son, 
I thought, it is not so painful to go barefoot yourself. 
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sy ISIDRO FABE! 


Born in 1883, ISIDRO FABEL 


in the service of his country. He has i 


nierracional law. has had a distinguished career 


Foreign Affairs; envoy plenipotentiary to 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Germany; delegale to the League of Nations; confidential 


agent in England, Spain, France, and Italy; and Mexican member of the Permanent Court of 


Arbitration of the Hague. In 1952 he was appointed a judge of the International Court of Justice. 


ss. years ago | wrote a book called The 
United States Against Liberty, in which I summarized 
the serious errors committed by North American 
imperialistic politicians in Latin America. Since 
then I have consistently maintained the same point 
of view in all of my books on international affairs 
and politics, particularly in The Conference in Caracas 
and the Anti-Communistic Attitude of Mexico, The 
International Politics of President Cardenas, and Good 
and Bad Neighbor Policy. In all of my judgments, 
both moral and political, I have attacked those 
who wished to extend the domination of any state 
over another by means of force. 

Consistent with this point of view, I was an ad- 
mirer of the Good Neighbor policy initiated by 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and of the 
friendly, energetic, and just policy followed by the 
late President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, respected 
by all the world as a lover of liberty and a man of 
peace. 

I have never written with hostility toward any 
people, but I have proved myself to be a staunch 
defender of the principles universally accepted by 
the countries which are members of the United 
Nations: 

1. Nonintervention of a state in either the domes- 
tic or foreign affairs of another. 

2. Free self-determination of nations. 
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3. Equality of governments and of men before 
the law, without distinction because of race. 

I know that people who do not know my back- 
ground and motivation have considered me to be 
an enemy of the United States. J protest against this 
fearsome misrepresentation. 1 admire the people of the 
United States for their patriotism, their love of work, 
their independent spirit, their energy and charac- 
ter, and their full liberty of personal conscience. 
These qualities are generally innate in citizens 
of the United States; but United States policy to- 
ward Latin-American nations has not always been 
legally correct, just, moral, or peaceful; on the 
contrary, it has often been aggressive and unjust. 
And in The United States Against Liberty I made the 
charge, backed by documents and authentic proof, 
that Cuba — at the time when it obtained its inde- 
pendence from Spain — Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic, and other Latin-American countries 
were all the unfortunate victims of Northern 
imperialism. 

Now, coming to the marrow of this article (Mexi- 
can-American relations as I see them), I will say a 
little about the period that included the long dic- 
tatorship of General Diaz, from 1876 to 1911. Dur- 
ing those years there was almost no friction between 
Mexico and Washington. The difficulties that did 
occur, I should say, were primarily of protocol. 
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This is logical, because when a powerful government 
imposes its will on another which is weak and ob- 
sequious, serious differences cannot exist. 

The noted writer and politician Luis Cabrera 
confirms my charges when he says: 

**In the last days of General Diaz it was impossi- 
ble to litigate against any foreigner. If he was a 
Spaniard, his lawyer was Don Inigo Noriega, who 
handled his case without charge and always stood in 
well with the majority of the Supreme Court and 
even with salaried magistrates. If he was a French- 
man, Limantour defended him. If he was an Eng- 
lishman, Sir Reginald Tower intervened strenu- 
And if he was an American, he had as his 
patron Henry Lane Wilson. It was public knowl- 
edge that day after day a lawyer from the American 
Embassy stood guard in the corridors of the Su- 
preme Court of Justice to make sure that Americans 


would not be held — all lawsuits ended in writs of 
-habeas corpus — and to exert his influence in their 


behalf. 


“There is nothing strange, then," Cabrera goes 


on to say, “that the unjust privileges in favor of 


foreigners are counted among the causes of the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910. And this explains 
why, during that period until 1913, some foreigners 
were victimized, with the result that they made 
severe criticisms against us."' 

To counteract the greatly increased invesument 
of American capital in Mexico, General Díaz 
granted valuable petroleum concessions to the Eng- 
lish and signed over huge assets to them with paltry 
economic return to Mexico. In the face of the eco- 
nomic and political importance of the British 
investments, the United States reacted with deter- 
mination and success. There came into my country 
an avalanche of American capitalists, who through 
numerous companies acquired vast lands in the 
principal petroleum zones of Mexico — not always 
honorably. The owners of the land, under a law 


passed in 1884, pretended to be the owners also of 


the subsoil, which had previously belonged to the 
Spanish Crown and, after Mexico's independence 
(rom Spain, to the republic. 

This unpatriotic constitutional change in 1884 
was instituted as a result of the pressure from people 
outside Mexico, and foreigners — especially the 
North Americans, the Dutch, and the British — 
gained possession not only of large areas of our 
territory, but also of the enormous riches of the 
subsoil, primarily the black gold it contained. 

In 1917, under the leadership of Venustiano Car- 
ranza, Mexico adopted its new Constitution, which 
stipulated in Article 27 that the nation would at 
all times have the right to impose on private-prop- 
erty owners rules dictated by the public interest, 
in addition to the right to make equitable distri- 


‘bution of natural resources susceptible to appropria- 
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tion and to care for their conservation. The Con- 
stitution claimed for the nation direct jurisdiction 
over all minerals or substances that in veins, masses, 
or layers constitute deposits, such as minerals from 
which are extracted the metals and metalloids uti- 
lized in industry; precious stones; salt deposits 
formed from seawater; mineral or organic materials 
to be used as fertilizers; solid mineral fuels; petro- 
leum; and all solid, liquid, or gaseous hydrogen 
carbide. 

Since these provisions were extremely disadvan- 
tageous to foreign investors, the petroleum com- 
panies (all except one) asked for writs of habeas 
corpus before the federal Supreme Court. In five 
consecutive opinions, the Court was obliged by the 
Chief Executive, General Álvaro Obregón, to find 
in favor of the oilmen, and all companies that had 
effected positive acts of exploration and execution 
in their oil fields before 1917 were exempted from 
complying with the constitutional provisions of 
Article 27. 

In its deliberations on the new Constitution, the 
constituent Congress had approved Article 27 
unanimously, and in particular had specified that 
the law would be retroactive in order to correct 
past errors. Nevertheless, in 1923 General Obre- 
gón, appropriating powers that he did not have as 
President of the republic, gave his personal inter- 
pretation of Article 27 and declared that it was not 
retroactive. His acquiescence represented the price 
exacted in return for the recognition of his govern- 
ment by the United States. The United States, of 
course, could have refused to recognize the Mexi- 
can government by reason of fact, political, legal, 
or moral; but it should not have imposed conditions 
for granting recognition which not only would 
weaken any government, but which in this case did 
in fact deprive the Mexican people of what they 
held most dear: their constitutional principles and 
their domestic freedom. 

An earlier serious error that the United States 
committed against Mexico was the military occupa- 
tion of Veracruz during 1914, from April 21 to 
November 23. This transgression caused the death 
of many hundreds of innocent Mexicans and also 
of many Americans, who like good soldiers obeyed 
the orders of their chiefs. 

Admiral Henry Thomas Mayo was indirectly 
responsible for this international offense. Colonel 
Hinojosa and later General Morelos Zaragoza had 
given the most courteous apologies to the American 
authorities for the detention of some sailors from 
an American ship, and the American Secretary of 
State considered the apologies satisfactory. Never- 
theless, Admiral Mayo, possessed of an inexplicable 
pride and apparently not foreseeing the conse- 
quences, told the usurper, General Victoriano 
Huerta, to hoist the American flag and salute it with 
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twenty-one cannon shots, a demand with which the the procedures were developed that served as the — 3 
Executive justifiably refused to comply. Thereupon foundation for cordial diplomatic relations. The = 
President Wilson urged Congress to authorize him Chamizal border dispute was satisfactorily resolved — 
to occupy Veracruz and blockade the Mexican last December by an almost unanimous vote in the S 
coast. This decision of President Wilson was con- Senate of the United States — seventy-nine for and ^. 
trary to the opinion of Secretary of the Navy one against. On this point the sensible policies of - E 
Josephus Daniels, who considered the case closed our President Adolfo López Mateos and of the late | 
with the apologies presented to the American President Kennedy culminated in the settlement of 
government. this long-standing boundary dispute, and the agree- Py 
But the notorious fact was that President Wilson ment has fortified the friendship between our two 3m 
assumed the right to punish Mexico, trampling on countries. I must give recognition both to Mr. a 
its sovereignty by uselessly and tragically invading Manuel Tello, our chancellor, and to the United = 
Veracruz. His action imposed on us, with no justi- States ambassador for the clarification of Mexican- "ud 
fication, the necessity of following a political line American relations. E 
dictated by the United States. Naturally our Mexi- lhe harmony of our mutual relations is evident $ 
can constitutionalists disagreed, and President Car- not only in the resolution of the Chamizal question e 
ranza protested to the point of delivering an ulti- but also in the important financial steps that the ag 
matum. The issue was resolved when the United United States is taking to maintain our dollar re- xs 
States accepted the mediation of the ABC powers, serves so as to protect the stability of the Mexican 7 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. peso, the key point in our economy. In addition to : 
acknowledging these helpful actions, I salute the 3 
good faith and the confidence that have helped us to /3 
S secure loans for our economic development from K 
EVENTEEN years passed after the proclamation of the World Bank. from the Inter-American Bank, ge 
our Constitution of 1917 before American policy and from other official or private banking institu- 2$ 
toward Mexico brought friendly relations between üons. These loans bring a constant flow of money m 
the two nations. The change came about when to my country for the industrial growth and the E 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a man who had a wise improvement of agriculture necessary to satisfy Es 
and sympathetic attitude toward Mexican inter- ^ our needs for consumer goods and exports. These E. 
ests, became President of the United States. loans have a double significance: they create con- : x 
To both President Roosevelt and his ambassador, fidence in the national credit of Mexico in foreign E. 
Josephus Daniels, Mexico and its people owe grati- ^ countries: and they benefit the Mexican people | 
tude for their recognition of our national sov- through increased investments of foreign capital i 
ereignty and of our right to cancel the petroleum controlled by Mexicans. which create jobs for M 
concessions given to Dutch, English, and North workers. “a 
Americans and subsequently to expropriate the oil We also rely on the help of the United States for i 
fields. This patriotic act imposed by Mexican jus- lunds to assist us to build public housing, another 
tice on the expropriated companies for having re- problem affecting the well-being of my compatriots. zi 
fused to comply with the orders of our top judicial The members of the Graphic Arts Union of Mexico Y 
authorities was executed by General Lázaro Cár- have received a loan of ten million dollars from the j 
denas, then president. President Carranza had been American Federation of Labor. I believe that this M 
the initiator and the legislator of the political econ- kind of financial assistance opens the door to future 3 
omy that was to recover for Mexico, as a sovereign operations of larger scope, guaranteed by the rising | 
state, direct authority over natural resources. but wages received by Mexican workers and by the 
President Cárdenas got the honor of putting the solid international credit of the Mexican govern- . 
changes into effect in 1938. ment. a 
Latin America owes to Franklin Delano Roose- As an essential aid to increasing understanding a) 


velt the cancellation of the agreement that had 
formerly given the United States the right to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of Cuba. Roosevelt 
also ordered the withdrawal of American military 
forces that guarded the Nicaraguan palace. and 
Washington abandoned the threats of the big stick 
and of dollar diplomacy for the friendship of the 
New Deal. The changes in foreign policy resulted 
in the arrival in our country of true diplomats, 
such as Ambassador Josephus Daniels and Ambassa- 
dor Thomas C. Mann, through whose wise action 
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between our two countries, I must stress the neces- 
sity of increasing tourist travel. For North Ameri- 
cans Mexico should have the attraction of a neigh- 
bor with an ancient and noble history that combines 
the graces of manorial life with the comforts of 
modern living. I should like to mention in passing 
the Institute of Mexican-North American Cultural 
Relations, which already has nine thousand students 
in its classes, and the North American Committee 
Pro Mexico, both of which are doing laudable 
work in improving understanding. The devel- 
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opment of the Alliance for Progress is also indis- 
pensable for the well-being of all our American 
states. i 

But actually, though the economic help coming 
— from North America is of vast importance, the 

^ truly essential factor has been that for almost thirty 
years the United States had not taken Mexico into 
account, but had maintained a separation both 
psychological and material. Since the inauguration 
of the Good Neighbor policy, the Mexican people 
have been growing closer and closer to the people 
of the United States, especially since the visit of 
President Kennedy, who won our hearts. 

Forty-three years ago I asked, “Will the future 
governments of the United States re-establish 
continental harmony, today plainly and unfortu- 
nately broken?" To my question time responded 
with the voice of President Roosevelt. who in his 
first inaugural speech in 1933 said, “In the field of 
world politics, I would dedicate this nation to the 
policy of the good neighbor, the neighbor who reso- 
lutely respects himself and because he does so, 
respects the rights of others." 

Five years later, in 1938, Josephus Daniels said in 
defense of Mexico's sovereign rights, “In reality, 
and though we often do not agree, President Cár- 
denas acted strictly and clearly in accordance with 
the stipulations of Mexican laws. For many years 
before the expropriation occurred, the Mexican 
Constitution had required as a previous condition 
for foreign commercial activities in Mexico, that 
they accept ‘clause Calvo’, which required total 
submission on the part of foreigners to Mexican 
laws, without resorting to the protection of their 
respective governments." 

The sympathetic spirit with which Ambassador 
Daniels conducted himself was the same as that 
which animated Secretary of State Hull and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Proof of continuing understanding 
between Mexico and the United States is revealed 
in the recent statement of President Johnson, who 
on ratifying the treaty for the settlement of the 
Chamizal case said, ‘‘This treaty is a model of what 
should prevail in the resolution of the conflicts 
of nations." | 

Today I am pleased that Mexico and the United 
States have reaffirmed their good relations, founded 
on mutual respect for national sovereignty, and that 
they can face the dangers of totalitarian Commu- 
nism standing shoulder to shoulder. It is vital that 
Mexico and the United States speak to one another 
with complete frankness, in language that both 
countries understand. I have always been a free 
man, and I will continue to be one. That is my 
creed. I cannot accept imperialism in any form, 
| whether it be economic or spiritual. And I am 
E convinced that those who believe that they can 
g^ dominate the world will fail. 
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IMPORTANT DATES 
IN MEXICAN HISTORY 


1700-100 B.C. Preclassical, archaic cultures. 


1-900 A.D. Classical period. Mayan civilization 
in Yucatán and Guatemala; Zapotecan civilization 
in the Valley of Oaxaca. Teotihuacán, City of the 
Gods, thirty miles northeast of what is now Mexico 
City, was the ceremonial center that is one of the 
great question marks in Mexican history. 


900-1250 The Toltecs flourished at Tula. 


1325-1519 The Aztecs created the greatest empire 
of their time, dominating the Valley of Mexico and 
the Indian tribes all the way to Yucatán. 


1519 Hernán Cortés landed at Veracruz with five 
hundred men and sixteen horses. In 1520, he 
reached Tenochtitlán, later Mexico City, con- 
quered the Aztecs, annihilated their city, and de- 
stroyed their culture. 


1521 Mexico began three centuries under Spain. 


1810-1821 The War of Independence from Spain. 


1824 The republic of Mexico was established. 


1833-1836 Antonio López de Santa Ana president; 
became a dictator in 1834. He went to Texas to 
crush the rebellion; and the slaughter at the Alamo 
in 1836 was committed under his orders. 
1841-1844 Santa Ana president again. 
tion and waste. 


Corrup- 


1844 The reform movement, under the leadership 
of Benito Juárez. 


1846 War with the United States. In 1848 Mexico 
ceded 40 percent of all its territory to the United 
States and received an indemnity of $15 million. | 


1851 Benito Juárez president. 
1858-1861 War of the Reforms. 


1864-1867 Brief empire set up with the help of 
Napoleon III. Maximilian of Austria was kept in 
power through French arms. In 1867, he was 
executed, and Juárez became chief executive again. 


1876-1910 Dictator Porfirio Díaz ruled the repub- 
lic. Sold land, oil fields, mines to foreign investors. 


1910 The Mexican Revolution. 


1917 Establishment of the Federal Republic — 
twenty-nine states, two territories, and the federal 
district — a progressive, humanitarian democracy. 


1933 FDR announced the Good Neighbor policy. 
1938 Expropriation of foreign-owned companies. 


1961 John F. Kennedy announced the Alliance 
for Progress. " 
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THREE POEMS — 
BY 
PAUSE -~ OCTAVIO PAZ 


; Pierre Reverd 
In memory of Pierre Reverdy Transiated by John Frederick Nims 
There come to me 
Certain birds 
And a black idea. 


Murmur of trees, 


Murmur of trains and motors, 


This moment, is it arriving? leaving? HERE 

The silence of the sun My footsteps in this street 
Penetrates laughter and sighs, Re-echo 

Sinks its goad In another street 
Deep as the stony cry of the stones. Where 


; I hear my footsteps 
Sun-heart, stone that pulses, aaan ate 
assing in 


Stone of blood that matures in fruit: 
Where 


The wounds open and do not hurt, 
My life, very much like life, is flowing on. Nothing is real but the fog 


NINA GIRL 


Entre la tarde que se obstina The afternoon, its lazy ways, 

Y la noche que se acumula And night, the shadows that amass. 

Hay la mirada de una niña. Between the two, a girl. Her gaze. 

Deja el cuaderno y la escritura, Forgets her essay, work for class, 

Todo su ser dos ojos fijos. Soul in that staring reverie. 

En la pared la luz se anula. Light on the wall goes black at last. 

¿Mira su fin o su principio? On dawn of life, on dark to be 

Ella dirá que no ve nada. Poring? “Oh nowhere" — vaguely, though. 
Es transparente el infinito. Transparent, that infinity. 

Nunca sabra lo que miraba. Was gazing where she’ll never know. 
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THE MOST POWERFUL COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


B 
AMERICA FOR A 












LAST NIGAT I DREAMT 


MEXICANS | Z 
THAT MÉXICO WAS THE ! 
POWERFUL COUNTRY 


AND THE U.S. THE WEAK ONE... K a 
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THAT AUTOMOBILES SOLD 

THE WORLD OVER HAD NAMES 

LIKE "GONZALEZ" “LOPEZ” F; 
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AND “RODRIGUEZ"... 
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THERE® S A GONZALEZ IN YoUR FUTURE 
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5 SoRRY, 


I DREAMT WE ORGANIZED 
COMMITTEES FoR FAIR PLAY 
AND ELBOW ROOM FOR 
NORTH AMERICANS BECAUSE 
SOME MEXICAN RESTAURANTS 
REFUSED TO SERNE THEM... 
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by ABEL QUEZADA 


! 


... TAAT WE WENT IN FOR BION? WET Bg, 
THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY d 

ANO HIRED NORTH AMERICAN 
FIELD HANDS TO HARVEST 
OUR CORN AND BEAN CROPS. 





woe THAT WE HANDED OUT 
PESOS BY THE BUCKET 

TO KELP THE U.S. ANO OTHER 
DNDERDENELOPED PEOPLE, 
CHARGING ONLY A 
MODEST INTEREST... 





72 
MEXICAN TAX PAYER 
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vee AND T WOULD LOVE 
TO GO ON DREAMING, 
BUT 1 WORE UP. 





From the book rug BEST OF IMPOSSIBLE WORLDS by Abel Quezada. 
©) 1963 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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IHE HILL: OF THE COMADRES 


by Juan Rulfo 


Juan Rurro, one of Mexico's most gifted writers of fiction, has won inter- 
national recognition through translation of his work into English, French, 
Italian, German, Czech, and Swedish. His novel PEDRO PARAMO has been 
published in an American edition by Grove Press, and his collection of short 
stories, EL LLANO EN LLAMAS, from which we have selected the story thal 


follows, is considered a contemporary classic in Mexico. Mr. Rulfo was born 


in Sayula in the slale of Jalisco in 1918. 


TE Torricos, the ones that died, were always 
good friends of mine. Perhaps they weren't liked 
in Zapotlán, but speaking for myself they were al- 
ways good friends, up till just before their death. 
Besides, it doesn't mean a thing if they weren't liked 
in Zapotlán, because I wasn't liked there either, and 
none of us who lived at the Hill of the Comadres 
ever had any use for the people of Zapotlán. Thats 
how it's been from way back. 

Its also true that the Torricos never got along 
with anybody at the Hill of the Comadres. There 
was always some kind of quarrel. The Torricos 
owned the land and the houses on the land and 
everything, even though the biggest part of the Hill 
of the Comadres was divided up equally among the 
sixty of us who lived there. The Torricos just had a 
piece of the hill and a maguey field, that's all, but 
since most of the houses were on their land, the Hill 
of the Comadres belonged to the Torricos. The 
field I worked belonged to them too, it belonged to 
Odilón and Remigio Torrico, and also the fields 
down below, a dozen and a half of them. There 
wasn't any need to investigate all this. Everybody 
knew it was so. 

But little by little the people started leaving the 
Hill of the Comadres. Somebody would just go 
away; he'd just cross the stone wall near the tall 
tree there and walk straight ahead into the scrub 
Lithograph by Pablo O' Higgins. 





oaks and then wouldn't come back. The people 


just went away. 


I wanted to find out what was keeping them there 
on the other side of the hills and wouldn't let them 
come back, but I liked the Hill, and I was a good 
friend of the Torricos. 

The field where I grew my corn and beans was 
high up on the Hill, up where it slopes into the big 
gully they call the Bull’s Head. 

It wasn't such a bad field, but when the rains 
started it got muddy, and it was full of hard, sharp- 
edged rocks like tree stumps, and every year it 
seemed as if they got bigger. Even so, I could grow 
good corn there, and the ears I got were as sweet as 
you'd want. The Torricos always had to have salt 
from the salt flats on everything they ate, but they 
didn't need it on my corn. They didn't even men- 
tion using salt on the corn I grew at the Bulls 
Head. 

In spite of all this, in spite of the fact that the 
fields down below were even better, the people kept 
on leaving. They didn't go toward Zapotlán, they 
went in the other direction, where the wind keeps 
bringing the smell of the scrub oaks and the sounds 
of the mountain. They went away with their 
mouths shut, without saying anything and without 
any fighting. It's certain they wanted to fight with 
the Torricos, on account of all the bad things they'd 





done to them, but they didn’t have the heart for it. 
I know that that’s what happened. 

Even after the Torricos died, nobody ever came 
back. I was waiting for them, but none of them 
ever came back. At first I looked after their houses: 
I mended the roofs and put branches in the holes 
in the walls. But when I saw they weren’t coming 
back I didn’t bother anymore. The only things 
that kept coming back were the rainstorms in the 
middle of the year and those winds that always 
blow in February, the ones that almost tear your 
sarape off your back. Now and then the crows 
would come here too, flying close to the ground and 
cawing in loud voices, as if they thought the place 
was deserted. 

So that’s how things went on even after the death 
of the Torricos. 

Before, when you sat where I’m sitting now, you 
could see Zapotlán as clear as anything. Day or 
night you could see the big white spot that Zapotlán 
used to make off there in the distance. But now the 
jarillas have grown up so thick that even if the 
wind moves them back and forth, you still can't 
see anything at all. 

I remember how it used to be, when the Torricos 
came up here too and would squat for hours and 
hours until it got dark, looking down without get- 
ting tired, as if this place gave them ideas or made 
them want to visit Zapotlán. I didn't know till 
later that they weren't thinking about that. All 
they did was look at the road, the wide sandy lane 
you could follow with your eyes from where it 
started to where it disappeared in the ocote trees, 
over there on the hill they call the Half-moon. 

I never knew anybody who could see as far as 
Remigio Torrico. He had only one eye, and it was 
dark and half shut, but it seemed to bring things 
so close that he almost had them right in his hands. 
It didn't matter what was going along on the road, 
he always knew what it was. So when his good eye 
lit up, when it had something good to look at, the 
two Torricos ran down from their lookout and 
stayed away from the Hill of the Comadres for a 
while. 

Those were the times when everything was differ- 
ent with us here. The people brought their animals 
out of the caves and tethered them in their yards. 
Then you knew they owned sheep and turkeys. 
And it was easy to see how many piles of corn and 
yellow squashes were sunning in their patios. The 
wind that came over the hills was colder than usual, 
but everybody said — I don't know why — that the 
weather was fine. You could hear the roosters 
crowing at dawn, the same as in any other quiet 
place, and that made it seem as if everything had 
always been peaceful at the Hill of the Comadres. 

Then the Torricos came back. You could tell 
they were coming long before they got here, because 
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their dogs would go racing out to meet them, bark- 
ing all the way. Everybody could figure out when 
they'd get here, and what way they were coming 
from, just by that barking. Then the people hurried 
up and hid their belongings again. That was the 
kind of fear the Torricos brought with them when 
they came back to the Hill of the Comadres. 

But I was never afraid of them myself. I was a 
good friend of both of them, and sometimes I 
wished I wasn't so old so I could take part in what 
they were doing. But I wasn't much use anymore. 
I could tell I wasn't on the night I went out to help 
them rob a mule driver. I could tell I was lacking 
something. It was as if my life had wasted away 
and couldn't stand any more strain. I could tell it 
that night. 

It was about the middle of the rainy season, and 
the Torricos invited me to help them bring back 
some bundles of sugar. I was a little surprised. 
First of all because it was pouring, one of those 
storms when the rain seems to wash the ground out 
from under your feet. Also because I didn't know 
where we were going. And that's when I could tell 
I wasn't fit to go rambling anymore. 

The Torricos said the place wasn't very far. 
"We'll be there in a quarter of an hour," they said. 
But when we got to the road to the Half-moon it 
was already dark, and by the time we got to where 
the mule driver was the night was well along. 

The mule driver didn't get up to see who was 
coming. He must have been waiting for the Tor- 
ricos all along, and it didn't surprise him to see us 
get there. Thats what I thought, anyway. But 
during the whole time we were carting those bundles 
of sugar back and forth the mule driver didn't move 
a finger; he just sprawled there in the weeds. I men- 
tioned this to the Torricos. **That one that’s lying 
down over there, I think he's dead or something." 

"No," they said, “he’s probably just asleep. We 
left him here to watch, but he must have got tired of 
waiting and fallen asleep." 

I went over and kicked him in the ribs to wake 
him up, but he just went on lying there. 

**He's dead, all right," I told them. 

“Don’t you believe it. He may be a little dazed, 
because Odilón had to hit him on the head with a 
piece of wood, but he'll get up later. When the sun 
comes up and he starts feeling a little warmer, he'll 
jump up and go straight home. Look, grab that 
other bundle and let's get out of here." And that's 
all they told me. 

I gave the dead man a last kick, and it sounded 
just as if Pd kicked a hollow log. Then I hoisted 
the bundle onto my shoulders and came back in the 
lead. The Torricos came back behind me. I could 
hear them singing for a long while, almost up until 
daybreak. But then I couldn't hear them anymore. 
There's a wind that always comes up just before 
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daybreak, and it took their song away. I didn’t 
know they were still following me until I heard 
their dogs barking all around. 

That’s how I know what the Torricos were look- 
ing for when they sat by my house on the Hill of the 
Comadres. 


I killed Remigio Torrico. 

By that time most of the people had already gone. 
At first they left one by one, but toward the end 
they left in a crowd. They just packed up and left, 
before the cold weather got here. I remember all 
the years when the cold weather ruined the crops 
in just one night. It was the same that year, and 
that’s why they left. They must have thought it was 
going to be the same all over again, and they didn’t 
want to go on putting up with the bad weather al- 
most every year and the Torricos almost all the 
time. 

So when I killed Remigio Torrico, the Hill of 
the Comadres was empty, and so were the lands 
around it. 

This must have happened in October. I remem- 
ber there was a full moon, because I was sitting out- 
side my house when Torrico arrived. ‘The moon 
was so bright that I was sewing up the holes in one 
of my sacks. 

He must have been drunk. He stood in front of 
me and swayed back and forth, blocking and un- 
blocking the light I needed for my work. 

“It isn't right to behave that way," he told me 
after a long while. “I like to keep things straight, 
and if you don't like to, that's your bad luck. be- 
cause I’m here to straighten them out.” 

I went on mending my sack. I was giving all my 
attention to sewing up the holes, and the big long 
pack needle worked very well whenever the moon- 
light shone on it. Probably that's why he thought 
I wasn't listening to what he said. 

“Pm talking to you!" he shouted at me. He was 
angry now. “You know damned well why Pm 
aere." 

I felt a little scared when he came up close and 
almost shouted that in my ear. But I tried to see 
his face to find out how angry he was, and I kept 
on looking at him as if I was asking him why he'd 
come. 

That worked all right. He calmed down a little 
and said that with people like me you had to catch 
them off their guard. 

“My throat gets dry," he said, **talking to you 
after what you did. He was as good a friend of mine 
as he was of yours, and that's the only reason I’ve 
come to see you, to find out how you explain how 
Odilón died." 

I was listening to him carefully. I put the sack 
down and sat listening to him without doing any- 
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thing else. I knew that he blamed me for having 
killed his brother, but I didn't do it. I remembered 
who did do it, and Pd have told him except that 
he didn't give me a chance. 

**Odilón and I used to fight a lot," he was saying. 
**Odilón was kind of thickheaded, and he liked to 
argue with everybody, but it didn’t go beyond 
that. You could calm him down by just hitting him 
a few times. And thats what I want to know: if 
he said something to you, or tried to take something 
away from you, or what really happened. Maybe 
he wanted to beat you up and you got ahead of 
him. Something like that must have happened." 

I shook my head to tell him No, I didn’t have 
anything to do with it. 

"Listen," Torrico said, *^Odilón had fourteen 
pesos in his shirt pocket that day. When I went 
for him I searched his pockets and I couldn't find 
those fourteen pesos. Then yesterday I heard you 
bought a new blanket." 

That was true, I did buy a blanket. I knew the 
cold weather was coming, and my overcoat was 
all full of holes, so I went to Zapotlán to buy a 
blanket. But I sold two goats to pay for it; I didn't 
pay for it with the fourteen pesos. He could have 
seen that if the sack was full of holes, that was be- 
cause I had to carry the smaller goat in it, because 
it was still too young to walk as fast as I wanted 
it to. 

“You might as well know, once and for all, Pm 
going to pay back what they did to Odilón, no 
matter who it was that killed him. And I know 
who killed him." He was right on top of me when 
he said that. 

“And you think I did it?" I asked him. 

"Who else? Odilón and I were good-for-nothings, 
and I don’t say we didn't get around to killing 
people sometimes, but we never did it for so little 
money. Thats what I want to tell you." 

The big October moon was flooding the yard 
with light, and it cast Remigio's shadow against 
the wall of my house. I saw him move away from 
me toward the tejocote tree, and I noticed that 
he grabbed the machete I always had hanging 
there. Then I saw him coming back with the 
machete in his hand. 

But while he was out of my light the moon glit- 
tered on the pack needle I’d stuck in the sack. I 
don't know why, but all of a sudden I began to have 
a lot of faith in that pack needle, so when Remigio 
Torrico came up to me I pulled it out and just 
jabbed it into him right next to his navel, without 
waiting for anything else. I jabbed it in as far as 
it would go, and left it there. 

Remigio bent over as if he had the colic, and 
started to collapse onto his hams, little by little, 
until finally he was sitting on the ground. I could 
see the fear and surprise in his one good eye. 





For a moment I thought he was going to get up 
and hit me with the machete, but he either changed 
his mind or didn’t know how to do it, because he 
let go of it and bent over again. That’s all he did. 

Then I saw he was beginning to look unhappy, 
as if he’d been taken sick. I hadn’t seen such a piti- 
ful look in years, and that’s why I felt sorry for 
him. I took the pack needle out of his stomach 
and jabbed it in a little higher up, up there where 
I thought his heart was. And I was right, it was 
there, because he just gave two or three kicks like a 
rooster when you’ve chopped its head off and then 
lay still. 

He must have been dead when I told him: ‘‘Look, 
Remigio, you’ll have to excuse me, but I didn’t kill 
Odilón. It was the Alcaraces. I was around when 
he died, but I remember perfectly well that I didn't 
kill him. It was the Alcaraces, the whole family. 
They all jumped on him together, and by the time 
I knew what happened, Odilón was dying. Do 
you know why? In the first place, Odilón never 
should have gone to Zapotlán. You know that 
yourself. Sooner or later something had to happen 
to him there, because so many people remembered 
all about him. The Alcaraces didn't like him either. 
You don't know any better than I do why he got 
mixed up with them. 

“It happened all of a sudden. Pd just finished 
buying my sarape and I was going to come back 
when your brother spit a mouthful of tequilla into 
the face of one of the Alcaraces. He did it as a 
joke. You could tell it was just a joke because it 
made everybody laugh. The trouble is, they were 
all drunk, Odilón and the Alcaraces and everybody. 
So they jumped on him. They pulled out their 
knives and jumped on him, and by the time they 
were finished, Odilón wasn't worth anything at all. 
He died a little bit later. 

“So you see, I wasn't the one that killed him. 
You've got to understand very clearly that I didn't 
have anything to do with it at all." 

That's what I said to Remigio after he died. 

When I came back to the Hill of the Comadres 
with my empty harvest basket, the moon was al- 
ready down behind the scrub oaks. I dipped it in 
the stream a few times before putting it away, so as 
to wash off the blood. I had to use it for other 
things, and I didn't want to keep seeing Remigio's 
bloodstains every little while. 

I remember that all this happened in October, 
during the fiesta in Zapotlán. I say I remember 
because that was when they were shooting off 
skyrockets in Zapotlán, and every time one of the 
rockets exploded, a whole flock of buzzards flew 
up from the place where I dumped Remigio. 

That's what I remember. 

Translated by Lysander Kemp. 
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THE MONTH OF JUNE 


sv HOMERO ARIDJIS 


Over the month of June the rain is falling 
tokens posted 
on every door that has a hand in the matter 


Deep in your heart the young girls laugh 


The spirit of woman in love 
runs in your flesh — takes off its clothes in 
the streets 


No disenchantment in this day 
only a brightness — secret fire 
and within you a cry as of spirits laid to rest 


In everything man 
and the spirit of woman in love 


Life in the corners 
sustains the world's equilibrium 
with a something of God that rises out of the ruins 


The sons of man make their universe 

on a paper boat that founders 

yet happiness is not precisely there 

but in the projection of another universe 


Nothing should postpone its going 

September will return and April later 

and the friends that were not at our side this spring 
these will be with us in a foreseeable winter 


Thus I have come again on the lost images 
dead bonfires from other seasons of bad weather 
and mourning long delayed for the stiffened 
limbs we cherished 


I love this time 
when dogs are holy 
and insects hesitate at the pane 


I love you — you as ephemeral — as suffering 
the cold 


The lights of the city come on for further exploits 
Translated by John Frederick Nims. 


Che Creasure 


0 Cectiluatán — new ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 





di. THE Aztecs, the history of Teotihuacán was as 
unknown as it is to us today. Ignorant of the his- 
torical truth, they decided that the huge metropolis 
must have been the home of gods or giants. And 
though we do not attribute the construction of 
Teotihuacán to gods or giants, its impact on us is 
as powerful today as it was on the Aztecs. Thirty- 
three miles northeast of Mexico City, Teotihuacán 
lies in the valley which is united to the great basin 
of Mexico. Its ruins occupy more than twenty-five 
square miles. They are at the same time both a 
paradise and a nightmare for the archaeologist. 

Explorations during the last forty years have 
shown that Teotihuacán belongs to the Classic 
period — the highest peak of Mexico's indigenous 
cultures. Its flowering as a great city may be placed 
between the beginning of the Christian era and 
about 650 a.p. In Mexico at that time many 
highly urbanized cities came into existence in many 
regions — great sites which in the Nahuatl language 
were called Tollan. This is why there later arose 
a confusion in identifying Teotihuacán with Tollan, 
capital of the Toltecs, now the city of Tula in the 
state of Hidalgo. 

The magnificent cities of the Classic period were 
not simply ceremonial centers. They were indus- 
trial focuses with all the structural facets of a formal 
state. Carefully designed, these cities had many 
sections. On the outskirts of the vast area were the 
living quarters of the common people, while toward 
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Lillle is known aboul the people who built this huge me- 
lropolis, occupied il for a thousand years, and then aban- 
doned il around 850 A.d., five hundred years before the 
Azlecs arrived. In 1963 alone, Mexico spent more than a 
million dollars lo probe ils secrets. In this arlicle, Dr. 
IcNAcIOo BERNAL, one of Mexico's leading archaeol- 
ogists and the direclor of the new museum at Teotihua- 


can, describes the work of excavation and restoration. 


by IGNACIO BERNAL 


the center stood the palaces of the nobility and 
the priests. In the very center was the ceremonial 
zone, the heart of the city. ‘This description is 
especially applicable to Teotihuacán, which was 
the largest city of all the Western world in pre- 
Hispanic times. It would be risky to give a definite 
estimate of the number of inhabitants who dwelt 
there. We are not sure what language they spoke, 
and we have only the vaguest ideas regarding their 
social and political organization. 

Judging from available data, we are safe in be- 
lieving that a powerful theocracy organized the 
labor of the populace into the construction of im- 
mense truncated pyramids and the temples which 
crowned them. This theocratic organization, at the 
beginning, gave a tremendous impulse to cultural 
achievement and produced splendid works of art. 
But it seems reasonable to assume that once it had 
reached its peak, the theocratic group limited its 
thought and activity to preserving what had been 
gained, and became fossilized, thus losing its interior 
strength. Sometimes such conservative groups be- 
come the victims of the first newcomers to appear; 
or they wither away, sunken under the weight of 
their own creations. 

Polytheistic religion is a characteristic of Middle 
America. Tlaloc, the God of Rain, ruled first, 
together with Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent. 
At Teotihuacán can be found most of the divinities 
which existed centuries later in the better known 


Aztec civilization. ‘The ceremonial center at Teoti- 
huacán was laid out along an axis that pointed 
north toward the Pyramid of the Moon. This great 
street, which the Aztecs named the Micaotli, or 
" Avenue of the Dead," is about two miles long. On 
both sides stand mounds which the Aztecs thought 
were tombs, but which are in fact platforms and 
bases of temples. To the east rises the overwhelming 
mass of the Pyramid of the Sun, and toward the 
southern end of the avenue lies what has been 
named the Citadel, which encloses the magnificently 
decorated Temple of Quetzalcoatl. Prominent 
among its many stone sculptures is the plumed 
serpent, symbol of this divinity. Effigies of Quetzal- 
coatl’s head alternate with masks of another deity. 

In the ceremonial center the builders sought to 
create a beauty based on long and straight lines, 
austere, uncomplicated by ornamentation. ‘This 
balance of forms causes the buildings to stand 
together in harmony, and the whole metropo- 
lis fits beautifully into the natural setting of the 
surrounding mountains. All of this produces a 
feeling of eternity, as if everything had been con- 
structed in order to elevate the spirit of the spec- 
tator. Even today, a thousand years after its col- 
lapse, after a millennium of sacking, the sacred city 
is still awe-inspiring, and the austerity of its great 
open spaces sensitively combines with the majesty of 
its monuments. 


e ar September of 1962 we have been fortunate 
in having the opportunity to realize another and 
more ample exploration in Teotihuacán, thanks to 
the interest that the President of the Mexican Re- 
public has taken in archaeology. When I speak of 
the exploration of Teotihuacán, it must be under- 
stood that not for one moment do I mean a total 
exploration of the city. Our fundamental aim is to 
understand, as far as possible, Teotihuacán history 
and the culture or cultures which in succession 
occupied the city. Until 1962 work had not been 
concentrated on a single building or cluster of 
monuments, but had been spread over the metropo- 
lis as a whole. Each building is so complex that it 
would be an enormous task to explore every aspect 
of it in every one of its periods of construction, 
uncovering all its architectural and stratigraphic 
details. The area is so large that a minute explora- 
tion could give us results only if we were willing to 
wait fifty years. 

Even though such a project would be extremely 
interesting, to achieve complete exploration in all 
the structures would lead us to a constant repetition 
of the same data and to the discovery of details 
whose scientific significance would perhaps be 
negligible. Because of all these considerations we 
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have worked in different ways, depending upon the 
particular structure. A few buildings have been 
or are to be totally explored, a process which will 
reveal their entire history. Many others are being 
examined only in their last period of construction. 
When information obtained from the final period is 
meager, either part or all of the earlier periods are 
analyzed. 

In Middle America it was a rule rather than an 
exception that edifices be covered over periodically 
with new layers of stone and masonry. The build- 
ings which have not been fully explored have been 
left in such a way that future archaeologists will be 
able to investigate the older periods of construction. 

Experience in excavating large cities in other parts 
of the world has demonstrated that the first field- 
work in a great metropolis generally yields a high 
percentage of new data; subsequently, new informa- 
tion is scarce, and repetition of known data becomes 
common. In years to come new techniques will 
appear, together with more advanced methods, 
that will enable us to obtain exhaustive information. 
Today this is not feasible. Therefore, we must 
leave the road open for future exploration, not only 
at Teotihuacán but in the thousands of other great 
archaeological sites in Mexico. It would be un- 
profitable to undertake a total investigation of any 
of these zones. This is why we have left some of the 
digging and reconstruction of Monte Albán and 
Chichén Itzá unfinished. 

At Teotihuacán we have limited excavation and 
reconstruction to the last epoch in some cases, 
even when we suspected that the underlying struc- 
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ture was finer or more interesting than the outer 
shell. We have preserved the temporal unity of the 
city — that is, the metropolis as it stood at its last 
great peak. In addition, remains of certain build- 
ings representing a culture later than Classic 
Teotihuacán have been preserved. Although 
these are inferior to the older structures, they 
give us a Clearer picture of what the great city was 
when it had lost its rank as a leading capital and 
was inhabited by people of a lower culture who 
were incapable of recognizing the greatness of the 
fallen city. 

In organizing our work during 1963, we divided 
the city into eight zones; but since it was indis- 
pensable to preserve the basic unity of the explora- 
tion, we set up a laboratory which in fact became 
the headquarters of the entire investigation. All 
of the objects discovered are taken to this labora- 
tory, are washed, repaired, numbered, classified, 
and preserved. There is also a photographic center, 
another center for maps and plans, yet another for 
drawings. Expert restorers cope with the complex 
problem of how to preserve the mural paintings 
as they are discovered. 

It is impossible to state with precision the number 
of buildings that have been explored, since some 
of them may be considered a single structure or 
a multiple one. Thus, until our work is finished, 
a cluster of rooms may be conceived of either as 
a single palace or as several united houses. In 
the same way several superimposed buildings 
may be counted as one unit or as several structures. 


D main work has been undertaken in the area 
known as the Plaza of the Pyramid of the Moon, in 
all the buildings that surround it, and in the 
structures on both sides at the northern end of 
the Avenue of the Dead. The Pyramid of the 
Moon, together with the building attached to it, 
forms the largest mass within the area described. 
It was erected over at least three separate periods. 
We carefully cleared the pyramid of brush and 
superficial dirt and rubble, though only parts of its 
southern facade and its southeastern and south- 
western corners have been explored. The parts 
to be reconstructed are the facade and the two 
corners, since the total reconstruction of this im- 
mense monument would be too costly for the 
present. Information obtained in our explorations 
indicates that the great sloping walls of the pyramid 
which still exist are in good enough condition to 
show exactly what the monument was like. The 
southern facade above the attached building has not 
yet been touched. This will be done when work 
on the pyramid is finally terminated. 

From the beginning, the data indicated that the 


building attached to the pyramid was composed of 
at least four parts. However, by the middle of 
last March our excavations showed that there might 
be five, an idea reinforced by later investigation. 
The immense central stairway seemed to present 
overwhelming difficulties of reconstruction. Not 
only had it been taken apart completely in pre- 
Hispanic times, a thing that had occurred with 
almost all the stairways and elements made up of 
cut stone in Teotihuacán, but previous excavators 
had opened an enormous hole in the very center of 
the building where the stairway should have been. 
Thanks to an extraordinarily careful exploration 
carried out by Ponciano Salazar Ortegón, it has 
been possible to reconstruct the stairway com- 
pletely, exactly in the way it should be. Of the 
original stones, 565 were scattered at the base of 
the pyramid. These had come from the stairway 





An eagle alighting, as represented in Telitla, Teotihuacán 


and had been left behind when the demolition 
took place. Only one stone was found in situ, but it 
was of fundamental importance. It was the corner- 
stone of the west balustrade. The width of the 
stairway could be computed from the base of the 
pyramid, which preserved its original stucco. The 
height and width of the steps were calculated from 
the original stones. 

With the height of the stairway still visible on 
the masonry and with the knowledge of the inclina- 
tion of the stairway (thanks to the stone zn situ), 
there was no theoretical problem in the recon- 
struction of the thirty-nine steps. On the other hand, 
the practical problem was tremendous. Just filling 
the hole represented the necessity of carting many 
thousands of cubic yards of material, in order to 
place it behind the steps as the reconstruction was 
carried out. Two other stones turned out to be 
extremely important. Stucco remaining on one of 
these matched that on the bottom step of the west 
balustrade, and on the other, the top of the third 
flight of the east balustrade. Not only did these 
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stones prove that the reconstruction of the stair- 
way is correct, but they also gave us the clue to 
placing corresponding stones in the balustrades of 
other monuments, a procedure that had been uncer- 
tain previously. Now we can assert confidently 
that such stone steps are always at the height of 
the upper moldings of the main part of the monu- 
ments. Since well-preserved balustrades had not 
been discovered previously, nor had other data 
been studied sufficiently, this new architectural 
element had not been known until last year. 

The excavation of various monuments has given 
us a much clearer picture of the construction meth- 
ods used by the people of Teotihuacán. In many 
places we have managed to find indications which 
definitely make clear how they built their roofs. 
In rooms attached to the south side of Building I 
in the Plaza of the Moon we found the impression 
left on the floor when the roof collapsed. This 
provided important evidence that the roof had been 
built of beams of wood approximately five inches 
in diameter, placed side by side. Jorge Acosta has 
reported the following data about the great hall 
that served as a foyer to the patio of Quetzal- 
papalotl: 

Remains of carbonated wood were found on the 
stucco floor and in one place even a section of the roof, 
which collapsed during the fire that destroved the 
building. This is of great importance, as it definitely 
shows us the construction system of Teotihuacán roofs 
and in this case even the thickness. 


In Building I of the Plaza of the Moon, Acosta 
discovered that the stucco had not been applied in 
the usual form but had been molded on the surface 
of the building the way plaster is put on a wall. 
This is the same technique used today in molding 
concrete. The same method has been found in 
architectural structures attached to the pyramid 
and to Building VII in this plaza, but not in others 
in the area; nor do we yet have data which would 
indicate that it exists in other parts of Teoti- 
huacán. This suggests a close contemporaneity 
of the three structures and the possibility that they 
were built by the same architect. We also observed 
that all the edges of the buildings were rounded, 
and we have reconstructed the missing edges in 
this manner. 

The Plaza of the Moon, which covers almost two 
acres, has been thoroughly cleaned of rubble, as 
has most of the Avenue of the Dead. Except for 
the Temple of Agriculture, which is too damaged 
to be rebuilt, the work on all the edifices of the 
Plaza of the Moon has been nearly completed. 
The most thorough explorations since 1962 have 
been carried out in the southwest angle of this 
plaza at the Quetzalpapalotl Palace. The com- 
municating stairway, very incomplete, was deco- 
rated with two serpent heads. In the main patio, 
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surrounded by four rooms facing the main points 
of the compass, hewn stone blocks were scattered. 

The exploration demonstrated that these and 
other such stones, found in a large hole in the center, 
were parts of pillars which surrounded the patio, 
where they had been thrown when Teotihuacán 
was destroyed, perhaps in the seventh century. 
Some were lying farther away. Fortunately there 
were sufficient remains of these pillars to enable us 
to accomplish an absolutely true reconstruction. 
lhe main motif here represents a combined quetzal 
bird and butterfly, from which the group of build- 
ings takes its name, the Butterfly Palace. 

In view of the importance of the recent discov- 
eries, it was decided to carry out a detailed excava- 
tion here, to which all of 1963 was dedicated. 
A series of substructures, some magnificently pre- 
served, and a complete palace surrounding the west 
patio of Ouetzalpapalotl have appeared. When all 
the previous structures, one built over the other, 
have to be examined, work on a building of this type 
is extremely complex. In Teotihuacán this situation 
is even more difficult, as the excavation of one room 
leads us to various others. Aside from its aesthetic 
value and the possibility of very complete recon- 
struction, this architectural complex has produced 
a great quantity of archaeological information of 
major importance. In regard to the architecture, 
we found buildings with profiles quite different 
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from the usual ones in the zone. There are wooden 
doorjambs and lintels that show us exactly how 
these structures stood more than a thousand years 
ago, roof fragments which can be reconstructed 
with exactitude, balustrades decorated with ser- 
pents, roofs with friezes sometimes undecorated and 
sometimes adorned with crenelated ornaments, and 
battlements in many different styles. Actually, all 
the architectural elements in Teotihuacán are 
found in the complex surrounding the Butterfly 
Palace. 


Win the exception of the central section of the 
eastern side of the Avenue of the Dead every plat- 
form along this avenue was found to be in excellent 
condition; even when the bases were partially 
destroyed, all the necessary data could be found 
here. These buildings form a succession of pyram- 
idal bases for temples, and there are 
platforms on which undoubtedly stood 
rooms dedicated to ceremonial pur- 
poses, although behind these rooms 
there are others which were probably 
living quarters. Very likely these were 
for the use of priests or leading per- 
sonages. Two very long platforms are 
situated one in front of the other, and 
the temples are more or less balanced. 
This indicates an urban planning that 
took into account not only the general 
lines of the city but also a balanced 
distribution of masses. 

The east side in general was in 
poorer condition than the rest of the 
zone. Aside from pre-Hispanic destruction and 
the ravages of time, former explorations had left 
open holes in many places. Nevertheless, we have 
worked through the entire section from the Plaza 
of the Moon to the area close to the great com- 
plex of the Sun Pyramid. In front of this group 
of structures, on the west side of the avenue, ex- 
ploration has been almost terminated, and recon- 
struction has been well begun. While a drainage 
system in Building I of this section was being re- 
paired some important paintings were discovered, 
and a much more detailed examination of the 
pyramidal base was therefore considered necessary. 
A series of substructures was uncovered, the paint- 
ings being found in the next to last period of con- 
struction. 

The area in front of the Pyramid of the Sun 
turned out to be the most damaged of all, to such an 
extent that many of the small structures have almost 
completely disappeared. It is not yet possible 
to determine their former aspect, but explorations 
are well advanced. One of the great difficulties 
here is an irregular wall about 220 yards long. This 
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undoubtedly is post-Teotihuacán, and it either cut 
into or overlapped the buildings of the Classic 
period, thus destroying their alignment and their 
harmony. 

We cannot yet say what the object of the wall 
was, but it might have enclosed the Plaza of the 
Sun. The wall is of a construction far inferior to 
the usual magnificent Teotihuacán technique. All 
of the existing part of this wall will be left intact so 
that visitors will realize that it came after the great 
period when the culture of Teotihuacán was at its 
peak. Even though it has little aesthetic value, it 
marks a period in the history of the city. 

The data given us by the avenue itself, which 
follows the natural contours of the ground from 
north to south, are most interesting. In its northern 
section may be seen steps that compensate for the 
slope toward the south. This inclination presented 
serious problems in an architecture whose canons 
were rigid; and because of this slight 
slope, the buildings begin at a higher 
level on their north side than on their 
south side. 

Farther south there are stairways 
that at intervals divide the avenue 
(which is really a series of elongated 
plazas). It was difficult to understand 
how these stairways were built, but 
fortunately part of one, perfectly pre- 
served and with all the original stones 
in situ, was found on the west side of 
the avenue. These stones are well cut 
and adjusted, as all those in Teo- 
tihuacán stairways must have been. 
In the ceremonial zone the fact 
that there is not one Teotihuacán burial demon- 
strates that interments were not customary there. 
This is exactly the opposite of what took place 
in Monte Albán in Oaxaca, for example, where 
there are magnificent tombs in the ceremonial 
area. On the other hand, burials from later periods 
than Classic Teotihuacán have been discovered. 
Even though we have not found any ceramics to 
help to date them, the position of the tombs proves 
that they were made after the destruction of the 
city. 

Various ceremonial offerings have been uncov- 
ered. We are planning to publish detailed descrip- 
tions of these later, but in general it can be said that 
they were rifled after the Spaniards came. On 
many occasions we have found pits dug especially 
to contain offerings, but empty. When offerings 
were related to a building, they generally occupied 
a fixed position — in front of the stairway, in front 
of the balustrades, or in the corners. It is evident 
that the ransackers knew where they were located. 
This simplified the task of finding the booty and 
carrying it off. It is possible that the great pre- 
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conquest tunnel of Mound I in the Plaza of the 
Moon was constructed to make removal of objects 
easy. 

In spite of the systematic sacking, in a city as 
important as Teotihuacán it is inevitable that some 
ceremonial offerings will have been overlooked, 
such as those which came to light in the West Patio 
of the Ouetzalpapalotl Palace. Among other things 
this collection contained alabaster vases decorated 
with fresco painting. 

A wide variety of objects, most of them found 
among the rubble, hold great interest for us. One 
piece of sculpture of large proportions has appeared. 
It is a great jaguar head, incomplete, on the stair- 
way of the room of Quetzalpapalotl Palace that 
faces the plaza. Many small pieces of sculpture 
have been found, especially the masks that are so 
characteristic of Teotihuacán. In the North Room 
of Quetzalpapalotl, Acosta found an alabaster 
jaguar eight inches high. This jaguar is similar to 
one in the British Museum. The lower part of a 
tablet, made of the same semiprecious stone and 
representing a priest with the attributes of a jaguar, 
was found in the West Room. Archaeologist Con- 
treras found a battlement in the form of a jaguar, 
also made of alabaster. 

Many stones with bas-relief decoration have come 
to light, the columns of Quetzalpapalotl Palace out- 
standing among them. In addition there are many 
carved stones from destroyed monuments, some 
adorned with discs or with other motifs. 

In its next to last period of construction, Teo- 
tihuacán reminds us of Renaissance Italy because 
of the abundance and magnificence of its mural 
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paintings. We receive the impression that every 
available wall was painted. Through previous ex- 
plorations we had become acquainted with a large 
number of murals, but fieldwork in 1963 has re- 
vealed a great many more, some of them splendid. 
lhere is an extraordinary jaguar in the Tetila 
zone, and an eagle with its wings open at the mo- 
ment it is about to light. Jaguars playing a conch- 
shell musical instrument in Quetzalpapalotl Palace 
are magnificent, as well as ocelots, all red, trapped 
in nets. Outstanding is a group of small animals — 
jaguars, fish, doves — brought to life in brilliant 
colors on a background of red lines flowing like 
water. A line of splendidly dressed priests repre- 
sents either real persons or perhaps priestly ranks 
or titles, since each figure is accompanied by a 
different glyph. 

It is too early to try to describe correctly, much 
less interpret or study from an aesthetic viewpoint, 
this pictorial treasure, as the mural paintings are 
just now being cleaned. In some cases it is necessary 
to transfer these murals to aluminum sheets in 
order to assure their permanent preservation. 

A wealth of data is being accumulated that 
enables us to understand more fully the history and 
culture of Teotihuacán, and thus to give to the 
world a vision of this city of extraordinary beauty, 
an incomparable monument from an ancient civi- 
lization. But it is not possible to re-create the real 
soul of Teotihuacán, since the temples that crowned 
the pyramids and the color that covered the stones 
are lacking. Nothing will ever erase the damage 
resulting from the passing of time, and the devas- 
tation caused by man in Teotihuacán. 

Translated by Doris Heyden. 
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MUSIC IN TRANSITION 


BY JOAQUIN GUTIERREZ HERAS 


Born in 1927, Joaguin GumIÉRREZz Heras was educated al the National University and at the 
Conservatory of Mexico. He came to New York on the exchange-visitor program sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and studied al the Juilliard School, and later at the Paris Conservatory. 


He has lectured on music for Radio Universidad and is now in charge of its musical programs. 


T. THE foreign visitor in Mexico our music seems 
to consist entirely of folk music. During the past 
decades Mexican painting and architecture have 
gained attention and admiration abroad, and lately 
some Mexican literary works have begun to cross 
the frontiers, but little is known about our non- 
popular music. Carlos Chávez and Silvestre Re- 
vueltas enjoy a certain prestige, and a few connois- 
seurs are familiar — more out of curiosity than 
from musical interest — with the experimental 
works of Julián Carrillo. But the spirit of Mexican 
music that is carried abroad continues to be typi- 
fied by mariachi airs and Veracruz tunes. 

Why is it that along with such internationally 
noted painters as Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros, and 
Tamayo, we can include only the names of Chávez 
and Revueltas? And worse, still, where is the musi- 
cal counterpart of the new wave of Mexican paint- 
ers who have shown their worth in international 
competitions? Today there is little to justify the 
statement made a century ago by Madame Calderón 
de la Barca: ‘‘Music in this country is a sixth sense." 

Notwithstanding, there were good beginnings. 
The attempts of José Rolón, Candelario Huízar, 
and Manuel M. Ponce to give an individuality to 
Mexican music; the nationalistic group around 
Chávez, along with Blas Galindo and Pablo Mon- 
cayo; and finally the beginnings of a movement 
to go beyond folklore influences when Silvestre 
Revueltas spoke of (music without tourism" and 
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Chavez stepped along paths paralleling Bartok — 
these all gave promise of a good future. The na- 
tionalistic period, which reached its peak during the 
presidency of Lázaro Cárdenas, brought about a 
flowering in Mexican music which has not been 
repeated. We can note certain dates: 1921, Cha- 
pultepec (Ponce); 1924, Los Cuatro Soles (Chávez); 
1928, Imágenes (Huízar); 1930, Cuauhnáhuac (Revuel- 
tas); 1933, Sinfonia de Antigona (Chávez); 1936, 
Sinfonía India (Chávez); 1936, Homenaje a García 
Lorca (Revueltas); 1938, Sensemaya (Revueltas). 
To these works, some of them admirable, can be 
added others which, because of their clever han- 
dling of folk material, have gained a certain popu- 
larity in our concert halls — for example, Sones 
Mariachi by Galindo (1940) or Huapango by 
Moncayo (1941). 

In spite of everything, this period came to an end 
abruptly. It seems that in the year 1940 the crea- 
tive spirit of Mexican nationalism was snuffed 
out. What followed has simply been a warming 
over of the old nationalism or a withdrawal from 
folk themes in order to search for a more personal 
style. It would have been interesting to see which 
path Silvestre Revueltas, who died in 1940 pre- 
cisely, might have taken when the nationalistic 
phase came to an end. 

The effect of European neoclassicism is apparent 
here. At its apogee this movement was so sure of 
itself, so argumentative, that it made vassals of all 


who had no real cause to defend. Only those stub- 
born nationalists, and the sectarian and forgotten 
musicians who continued believing in the curious 
theory of dodecaphony, considered outmoded in 
the 1930s, were saved. 

If neoclassicism in Europe failed to produce 
many works comparable with those of the beginning 
of the century, it could hardly be expected that 
such secondhand inspiration would offer a fruitful 
impulse in Mexican music. It is true, for example, 
that in the works of Chavez and Galindo one notes 
a certain preoccupation with counterpoint, but 
these minutiae of composition scarcely indicate or 
even prove a “‘return to Bach." And with this we 
touch upon an important point in our music: To 
what past can the Mexican musician return? 

The situation is easy for painters and sculptors, 
since archaeology provides them with a history and 
a prehistory. One cannot say the same for pre- 
Columbian music. In spite of the advances made 
in research into the field of Indian music, as well 
as a growing enthusiasm for our musical past, it is 
not likely that it can be turned into a living source 
of musical inspiration. It will go on being as un- 
known as Greek music. Thus, the reconstruction of 
pre-Columbian music, usually based on traditional 
tunes, on historical documents, and on musical in- 
struments found in excavations, will be no more 
than an archaeological game guided by the musical 
empathy of the composer. As an authentic expres- 
sion of Mexicanism it is of little interest. We must 
accept the fact that native music, refined and gran- 
diose as it might have been, could scarcely resist 
the impact of a tradition which already knew a 
Machaut or a Josquin des Prés; and that bowing 
before this tradition, it grew into those warm and 
vibrant rhythms which admirably and unconven- 
tionally embody our cultural mixture. 

To the present-day Mexican, Indian music is as 
exotic as any other; the pentatonic scales sound 
like Chinese music to him, and the pre-Columbian 
instruments do not say much to him unless they 
strike some chord deep in his racial subconscious. 
The Mexican composer, whether he likes it or not, 
is enrolled in the European tradition, even though a 
native element, with its advantages and disad- 
vantages, may place him in a peripheral spot. 
Awareness of this is precisely the reason for the 
Mexican artists’ ambiguous attitude toward Euro- 
pean art, especially on the part of those who claim 
they express an authentic Mexican art cleansed of 
all European influences. 

Furthermore, music is influenced by the same 
factors that affect the other arts which toy with 
folk material: it too is created with an eye to the 
foreign market. It was no accident that the nation- 
alistic and archaic-style compositions of the group 
around Chavez enjoyed more success in the United 
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States than with the Mexican public. In actuality, 
it is clear that the Mexican composer who writes 
for his countrymen does not need to add Mexican 
curios; instead, he will use a language that is more 
natural — that is to say, an idiom embodying the 
occidental and the mestizo tradition. The best allies 
of the cult of the indigenous continue to be foreign 
visitors and Mexicans with international tastes or 
those who are most removed from their native 
traditions. 


EHE nationalistic movement in Mexican music 
has lost both its vitality and sureness. Silvestre 
Revueltas is gone; Carlos Chávez has evolved a 
style which, though it occasionally shows ties with 
our ancient heritage, still cannot be called Mexican. 
It would be nice to say that we are in a period 
wherein Mexican music is producing works which 
are not imitations of anything from abroad and 
do not draw attention solely by their exotic pecu- 
liarities; that our music has reached the point where 
it ceases to be a dialect and acquires a language 
of its own. But this has not happened. The fact is 
that in the past twenty years no new notable fig- 
ures have come forward. On the one hand, we have 
the more or less sincere exponents of nationalism 
whose works cannot be compared with those of the 
previous period; on the other hand, we have those 
docile followers of European fashions who cover 
their lack of substance with the motto, ‘‘It’s neces- 
sary to be up-to-date," and who shift from neo- 
classicism to the twelve-tone system as easily as they 
once went from nationalism to neoclassicism. And 
it cannot be said that this ability to shift gears is 
their own, because they have copied it from Igor 
Stravinsky, the Dorian Gray of modern music, 
whose stylistic versatility and fear of being called 
passé have infected hosts of minor composers. 
However that may be, young composers find 
themselves in a situation where they are not re- 
quired to follow one style or another. No official 
style exists, and their works will not be judged on the 
basis of their greater or lesser folklore content. But 
certain things operate against them. The first 
and most serious is the low level of musical educa- 
tion. It is not surprising in a country still struggling 
against illiteracy that musical training is not fos- 
tered in the schools. The National Conservatory of 
Music, poor in resources and disorganized, barely 
accomplishes its tasks, even though it has some 
competent professors. Worse still is the situation 
at the School of Music of the National University, 
where they have not even bothered to put up a 
music building on this huge and highly publicized 
university campus. Wherever one looks, the music 
picture is the same: not enough teachers, shortage 
of material, lack of interest. As a result, the aspiring 
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musician is left to his own resources, or he must 
depend on foreign scholarships, which often do little 
more than make him aware of his own educational 
shortcomings. One should not be surprised, then, 
at the fact that in a country of thirty million inhab- 
itants, in whom music “‘is a sixth sense," there is 
only one acceptable symphony orchestra. 

Of course, there are sociological reasons for this 
cultural lag: musicians are usually drawn from the 
poorer classes because a musical career takes fewer 
years of preparation than any other, and even a 
badly trained performer can in a short time earn 
money in radio and in theater orchestras. Among 
the well-to-do, music offers no enticements as a 
serious career. It is looked upon instead as a way to 
spend occasional moments of leisure. As a profes- 
sion it would signify a drop in social status. The 
picture has changed in recent years; it cannot be 
denied that music is beginning to be seen in another 
light. But the conditions described above have cre- 
ated a kind of vicious circle between the quality 
and training of the performer and his earning 
power, a situation from which it is difficult to es- 
cape. Those who succeed either belong to the mid- 
dle class, which has a musical tradition (usually 
foreign), or are individuals with extraordinary tal- 
ent and intelligence. 

Doubtless, these difficulties would not be so im- 
portant if they were not linked to the lack of a firm 
tradition in serious music. Mexican popular music 
draws its vigor and naturalness from being backed 
by centuries of uninterrupted folk tradition. Seri- 
ous Mexican music is a relatively recent arrival; 
until the nineteenth century the musical scene in 
Mexico was dominated by foreign performers, and 
whatever small tradition developed, if one can speak 
of a Mexican tradition in relation to music, failed 
to survive the violent periods of the Revolution. 

The performance of music is really the most 
bourgeois art (as Russian soloists have shown); it 
demands a long peaceful tradition and stable ma- 
terial conditions. A musician may do without one of 
the two requisites, but not both at the same time, 
as was the case in pre- and post-revolutionary Mex- 
ico. Our musical tradition, at best, extends back 
no further than fifty years, and this explains many 
things. Nor can this tradition properly be called 
revolutionary. Although the Mexican Revolution, 
like the Russian Revolution, inspired artists in 
other fields, it did nothing for music, creating no 
new instrumental or compositional techniques. 
Unfortunately for us, we had no pre-revolutionary 
school of music that we could carry on. Our music 
had to begin at the beginning. But at least we can 
now begin to speak of a Mexican music, not merely 
of music in Mexico. 

To what kind of public does the Mexican com- 
poser appeal? Sad to say, the public is just as 
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poorly prepared for contemporary music as the 
professional musician. If radio programs are any 
indication, the music enjoyed by the bulk of the 
population is at the lowest possible level. ‘There are 
exceptions: one radio station (one of the least pow- 
erful) specializes in *'classical' music, and the radio 
transmitter of the National University remains a 
reassuring cultural oasis in a desert of commercial 
music, in which modern songs in the style of Augus- 
tin Lara compete with ranchero songs that are really 
parodies on folk music. 

Naturally, the **educated" public keeps up with 
the musical celebrities and pays to see them. In a 
sense, music serves them just as any other institu- 
tion does whose high prices generate an atmosphere 
of exclusiveness — a worldwide occurrence. Bril- 
liant violinists and pianists will continue to pack 
audiences into the Palace of Fine Arts; the opera 
will glitter from time to time with a Maria Callas or 
a Mario del Monaco and studiously avoid such 
audacious undertakings as L’Heure Espagnole, The 
Consul, Peter Grimes, The Rake’s Progress, Il Prigioniero, 
or Wozzeck, for it is quite clear that the musical 
taste of the public is still hung up in the nineteenth 
century and on bel canto opera. Of course, modern 
operas are known through recordings, but unfortu- 
nately for our music the Mexican public has en- 
tered the electronic era without having cultivated 
the habit of music. 

Thus, recorded music, which for the European is 
a complement to experiencing live music, has come 
to be the actual musical experience for us. The 
radio and record industry tends to turn into mere 
buyers and consumers of music those who might 
have been participants and performers. Since 
Mexico is intimately linked to the sociological- 
industrial development of the United States, the 
do-it-yourself slogan applies here even to music. 
People do not have to study or learn music; they 
need only build their own hi-fi sets. Naturally, it 
is easier to make money and buy a machine than to 
dedicate a good part of one's time toward mastering 
an instrument. Certainly the electronic reproduc- 
tion of music would not be objectionable if it turned 
us into real listeners. But as things go, the usual 
outcome (not only in Mexico) is that music has been 
reduced to being part of a modern comfort, a mere 
adjunct to daily living. Nowadays there is no place 
where music is not consumed, there is no public place 
in which we are safe from it, and the cretin with a 
transistor radio has finally invaded the last remain- 
ing corners of silence. 

Despite this enormous consumption of music, 
there is a notable indifference toward contemporary 
music and a wide gap between composer and public. 
It is ironic that Mexico should suffer from this 
state of affairs to the extent that it enters into mod- 
ern civilization. Recently born, serious Mexican 
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ffers the same incomprehension as its older 
‘ the music of Chávez is not widely appreci- 

_/ in Mexico; that of Revueltas, Moncayo, or 
Galindo is listened to principally for its folk ele- 
ments. 

Reflecting upon the differences between tech- 
nical advances and the cultural lag, and if we be- 
lieve in Western decadence, we might feel like the 
last passenger on a train heading for derailment. 
What other thoughts can be drawn from the pic- 
ture of a healthy and smiling peasant with a tran- 
sistor radio in his hand, or from a tiny, innocent 
village enveloped bv the roar of a jukebox? 


IN as after having looked at this picture sketched 
in solemn tones the reader may ask, with good rea- 
son, What are the positive aspects in our present- 
day music? In reality, the panorama seems more 
discouraging, perhaps, than it is. Thanks to the 
freedom our music has won, and continues to win, 
in most cases Mexican musicians now occupy the 
posts that once would have been held by foreigners. 
The National Symphony really deserves its title; 
there is now an opera company capable of present- 
ing dignified opera and offering a suitable frame for 
first-class singers. And we can even claim a school 
of Mexican composers. 

For the rest, if in recent years it has been clear 
that government-sponsored music institutions have 
failed owing to the inability and selfishness of their 
directors, one can also note an increase in musical 
activity among musicians and amateurs. Groups of 
young composers have sprouted; so also have fans 
of pre-Bach music or of chamber music — all with 
the healthy conviction that it is of no avail to wait 
for officially sponsored music. At the forefront of 
this movement to decentralize music is the National 
University, which has admirably contributed to 
musical culture through its concerts, radio pro- 
erams, and courses, and through the reconstitution 
of its symphony orchestra. 

Even government-sponsored music institutions 
have tried to correct their ways. During the past 
three or four years a decision has been made to 
reorganize the National Conservatory; and Carlos 
Chávez, clearly disillusioned with his old disciples, 
has organized a “‘composition workshop" for young 
composers, in whose ranks one finds some musi- 
cians of obvious talent. We hope this workshop 
will not spawn a new generation of bureaucrats and 
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musical opportunists, but rather, masters who will 
reinvigorate our musical world. 

And now, What sort of music is being composed 
in today's Mexico? As we have already mentioned, 
the old nationalistic group continues nursing the 
style it developed during the 1930s, followed more 
or less faithfully by some disciples. These, in turn, 
are regarded with a certain commiseration by those 
who conform with the latest fashions and obediently 
follow everything the European avant-garde has 
declared to be the last word. There is no doubt that 
the majority of young and not-so-young Mexican 
musicians, whether nationalists or neoclassicists, are 
deserting the old ranks and are entering the serial 
system. No one wants to be old-fashioned. Elec- 
tronic music has as yet no representatives. Nor 
can there be any without laboratories or experi- 
mental studios. There have been some examples of 
concrete music (for a ballet and a motion-picture 
short), but the majority attempt to write in the 
twelve-tone system. There has been some talk of 
creating a serial nationalism, but as yet no work 
has been executed which might confirm this rumor. 

Whatever the situation may be, there is an at- 
mosphere of expectation, a feeling that the time is 
ripe for the emergence of musicians who can inject 
life into faded music and bear comparison with 
the older generation. Times have changed. To be 
revolutionary today indicates conformism, while 
nationalism has become a static and decorative 
habit. On the other hand, is it necessary to ask, 
To what point does the serial system correspond 
to the needs of Mexican composers? Our culture 
moves in leaps, but perhaps it is too great a jump 
to pass from pentatonic or diatonic modal music 
to the twelve-tone serial. 

If we put aside idle speculation, one thing seems 
certain. ‘The first stage of Mexican music has 
ended, leaving some notable works. It is unlikely 
that our future masterworks will be huapangos or 
Indian symphonies: we already have too many re- 
cordings in the field of authentic folk music. The 
Mexican composer finds himself in the same situa- 
tion as composers in other countries. His social 
function is debatable; the demand for his works 
(with eight centuries of music at the disposition of 
the consumer) is practically nil. He is not needed 
and scarcely wanted. His role is like the modern 
poet’s. But even under such conditions, for better 
or for worse, it is now the young who have to give 
expression to Mexican reality. 

Translated by James Norman. 
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HECUBA’S TESTAMENT 


By ROSARIO CASTELLANOS 


A tower, no ivy, I. The wind was powerless, 
horns lunging round and round me like a bull’s. 
It stirred up clouds of dust to north and south 
and in quarters I’ve forgotten or never knew. 
But I endured, foundations deep in earth, 

walls broad, heart strong 

and warm within, defending my own brood. 


Sorrow was closer kin than any of those. 

Not the favorite; not the eldest. But a kinsman 
agreeable in the chores, humble at table, 

a shadowy teller of tales beside the fire. 

There were times he went off hunting far away 
at the masculine call 

of his steady pulse, his eye sharp on the target. 
He returned with game, consigned it 

to a helper shrewd with the knife 

and the zealous care of women. 


On retiring l'd say: What a fine 

piece of work my hands are weaving out of the 
hours. 

From girlhood on I kept before my eyes 

a handsome sampler; 

was ambitious to copy its figure; wished no more. 


Unmarried, | lived chaste while that was right; 
later was loyal to one, to my own husband. 


Never a dawn that found me still asleep, 

never a night that overtook me till 

the beehive hum of my home had sunk to rest. 

The house of my lord was rich with works of my 
hand; 

his lands stretched out to horizons. 


And so that his name would not die 


when his body died, 
he had sons of me; they were valiant sons; had 


stamina. 
Translated by John Frederick Nims. 


Of me he had virtuous girls 

that all made a suitable match 

(except for one, a virgin, that held aloof, 
as offering, it well may be, to a god himself). 


Those who knew me called me fortunate. 
Not satisfied with receiving 

the happy praise of my equals, 

I leaned to the little ones, 

to sow in these a harvest of gratitude. 


When the lightning bolt came probing 
that tree of the conversations, 
he who was struck by it raged about injustice. 


I said not a word, for my way is 

to listen to one thing only: bounden duty. 
Disaster spoke; I obeyed: 

a widow without reproach, a queen made slave 
without loss to her queenly pride, 

and mother, ah, and mother 

orphaned of all her brood. 


I dragged along old age like a tunic 

too heavy to wear. 

I was blind with years and weeping 

and in my blindness saw 

the vision that sustained my soul at its post. 


Helplessness came, the cold, the cold, 

and I had to surrender myself to the charity 
of those alive. As before I had 

surrendered myself to love, and to misfortune. 


Someone cares for me in my final sufferings. 
Makes me 

drink down a harsh docility, 

which I more and more learn to accept 

so that all be fulfilled in me: those ultimate 
mysteries, 
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practicing as a psychoanalyst, and he teaches al the National 


A Study of Mexican Villagers by Michael Maccoby 


UE half the people in the world live in peasant 
villages. Social scientists who have observed rural 
life in many of the developing nations report that 
peasants from Latin America, India, and the Near 
East seem more like one another in many ways than 
like their urban compatriots. In Mexico, the city- 
trained technician or agricultural worker who 
enters the peasant village feels himself almost as 
much a stranger as does the North American, and 
has as little understanding of the peasant character. 
Mexicans experience the same frustration and puz- 
zlement when their plans for agricultural improve- 
ment or community development meet the solid 
wall of peasant indifference and distrust. The Mex- 
icans are not alone; peasants everywhere distrust 
townspeople. 

In the peasant village we have studied, many 
problems stem from the same factors that have 
plagued peasants in other countries and in other 
eras. His small plot of land — all he can physically 
handle with slow, unprofitable methods of farming 
— and his loss of profit to city buyers have de- 
termined the peasant's life for centuries. He may 
switch from a wooden to a steel plow, but this 
makes no essential difference in the forces that con- 
trol his existence. Only in the United States has 
industrialized agriculture all but wiped out the 
peasant population. 

Erich Fromm, who has worked in Mexico for 
thirteen years, teaching and training Mexican 
psychoanalysts, first began the study six years ago, 
with financial support from the Foundations Fund 
for Research in Psychiatry. He had noted that 
almost all the anthropological studies in Mexico 


Drawings by Jean Charlot from photographs by Bob Schalkwijk. 
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focused on Indian communities, which constitute 
no more than 10 percent of the population and 
which reflect a history significantly different from 
that of the Spanish-speaking mestizo, the de- 
scendant of mixed Spanish and Indian ancestry. 
Dr. Fromm was particularly interested in studying 
a mestizo village which had once been a hacienda 
(a large, semifeudal plantation) to discover how 
the character of the peasant, formed by generations 
of semifeudal peonage, has changed since the Revo- 
lution of 1910, which apportioned lands to the 
ex-peons and for the first time gave them the oppor- 
tunity to direct their own destinies. 

Las Cuevas, the village chosen, has a population 
of 850, small enough so that we can study each 
individual intensively. It is picturesque, dominated 
by a stone aqueduct built in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and by the ruins of the hacienda building, 
burnt early in the Revolution. Some of the older 
men served in Emiliano Zapata’s army, which was 
formed from this district. Others fought against 
him. Many wished only to be left in peace, like Don 
Mardonio, who says that when Zapata’s men 
entered the village, he would dress in the white 
manta shirt and trousers of the revolutionary, and 
when the government men came, he would hur- 
riedly change his clothes. Others hid in the moun- 
tains and barely managed to survive. 

While the village is reminiscent of the past, there 
are many signs of change. Although some people 
live in huts of sticks and sweep floors of packed 
dirt, others have houses of adobe, brick, or cement, 
with large patios shaded by banana and avocado 
trees, with purple bougainvillaea on the yellow 
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walls and wild poinsettias blooming in the winter. 
The streets are unpaved, but within the last five 
years the village through its own efforts raised 
enough money to install running water and elec- 
tricity. Over half the households have radios, and 
there is a television set in the town hall and in the 
houses of a few rich peasants. 

Surrounding the village are some of the most 
fertile fields in Mexico, planted mainly with sugar- 
cane, and in the summer rainy season, rice. In the 
distance, mountains separate the village from 
Taxco and Acapulco to the west and Mexico City 
to the east. 

Just as striking as the setting of village life are the 
human problems that mar it. Many people lack 
work and barely manage to subsist. Others do not 
take advantage of what they have. They plant their 
fields with crops that pay little, or they neglect their 
work. Twenty percent of the adult men are alco- 
holics, and another twenty percent are heavy 
drinkers who waste at least two days of work a 
month and money desperately needed by their 
families. Alcohol leads them to magnify quarrels 
and insults, and a friendly exchange in a canteen 
may end in a machete or pistol fight; a misinter- 
preted look can be the cause of murder. 

There is little deep friendship among the villagers. 
Few feel trust or fellowship outside their own fami- 
lies. Unless a common enemy threatens the group, 
the villagers seldom join together for community 
projects. Although they are ashamed of it and wish 
to be thought modern, most of the villagers are 
superstitious, suspicious that some women are 
witches, and will blame a child's illness on the evil 
eye. Although they respect modern medicine, they 
still turn to traditional curers to treat illnesses that 
resist the doctor's treatment, especially those of 
psychosomatic origin. 

The villagers are not blind to these problems, for 
their ideals constantly clash with reality. They 
know that they gained from the Revolution. The 
land which was once part of the hacienda was 
parceled out to the villagers in ejidos, plots of rich 
land, averaging five acres in size, which belong to 
a man as long as he works them. £jido land is meant 
to be inalienable and indivisible, to be passed on to 
a wife, son, or daughter. The edo land symbolizes 
Zapata's ideals, which the villager willingly accepts. 
He is meant to be a free man and to work with his 
fellows cooperatively, in the spirit of the community. 
What keeps him from realizing this ideal? What are 
the roots of alcoholism, violence, and despair? 


Wi Dr. Fromm and a group of his students, 
all Mexican psychiatrists, first entered the village, 
they told the leading men they wished to study just 
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these problems, in the interest not only of this vil- 
lage but of other villages which suffered equally. 

It is fair to ask why the villagers accepted the 
study and the many hours of answering personal 
questions, responding to inkblot and other projec- 
tive tests. For most of them, such an abstract proj- 
ect made little sense, but they probably decided that 
the help promised — medical care and aid in work- 
ing on the town plaza — were worth the bother; 
and in any event, they seemed to enjoy talking 
about themselves. The image of a new patron for 
the village fitted the dreams of many. But one 
leader, more intelligent and honest than most, had 
doubts. “I shall be frank," he told the group of 
investigators. ''You say you are interested in help- 
ing us and in understanding us. I don't know what 
the others expect from you. But it has been my 
experience that when someone from the city comes 
to a peasant village, it is for one of two reasons. 
Either he wants to exploit us or he is interested in 
becoming senator or governor." The investigators 
told him there was some truth in what he said, but 
they asked him to give them a chance to prove that 
for once in his life, this reasoning could be wrong. 

Our study has had three general aims: first, to 
describe the character of the villager, or the range 
of character types, in terms which, while not based 
on the value judgments of our own society, ac- 
curately portray his strengths and his weaknesses; 
second, to trace the major formative influences, the 
factors in his social and economic experience, in his 
beliefs, in his family background, which prove most 
pertinent to the molding of the villager's character; 
and finally, to determine whether violence, alco- 
holism, distrust of self, and lack of initiative are 
mainly his reactions to poverty and exploitation — 
expressions of anger and despair which would dis- 
appear if conditions changed — or whether they 
would persist even if the peasant saw before him the 
path to a better life? 

The study is based on lengthy interviews, mainly 
given by Dr. Felipe Sanchez, a Mexican physician 
who has also treated the villagers’ illnesses and de- 
livered their babies for more than five years. Two 
anthropologists, Dr. Theodore Schwartz and his 
wife, Lola, lived in the village for a year, observing 
the people at work and at leisure. Besides investiga- 
tion by interview and observation, new stimuli have 
been introduced: readings in good literature (the 
villagers particularly liked the peasant stories of 
Tolstoy, and Grimm’s Fairy Tales), weekly movies 
followed by discussions, a library, and an agricul- 
tural club for boys. 

Except in those indigenous communities where 
land and religion are unified in mystical observances 
and where the society is self-contained, the condi- 
tions of peasant life in Mexico do not encourage 
love of land and agricultural work. ^ Mexican 
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villager sees nature symbolized by the hot sun that 
drains his energy, or the land that gives him little 
for his effort: Five acres of sugarcane result in a 
year’s profit of only forty dollars. Despite his indus- 
try and initiative, a planting of better paying crops 
can be ruined by bad weather, insects, or disease, 
and even if he has the luck to escape nature’s dis- 
pleasure, the market may be saturated. Under 
these circumstances, many peasants look with envy 
at the factory workers, sheltered from the elements, 
with less backbreaking work and more security. 

Despite the hardships, a few peasants express 
love for their work. Perhaps in these peasants love 
for the land is part of appreciation for the experi- 
ence of creation, of nurturing a plant, animal, or 
child, of seeing labor bear fruit. But a carpenter or 
skilled mechanic might feel the same way. Possibly 
this reaction is characteristically Mexican. 

As a part of their intensive interview, all of the 
villagers were asked for their concept of love. Their 
answers tell a great deal about their attitudes 
toward life. The villager whom I shall quote first is 
one of 70 ejidatarios (55 men and 15 women). Doña 
leresa, as I shall call her, is about fifty and has 
never attended school. She is unmarried but has a 
fifteen-year-old daughter, and she supports her 
younger sister who was left with two children by 
her husband. Dofia Teresa's family is one of the 
oldest in the village; her ancestors worked in the 
hacienda. Although she does relatively little 
manual work on her own land, she runs a canteen 
and raises pigs and chickens profitably on her house 
site. She is passionate by nature, suspicious of out- 
siders, loyal and affectionate to her friends, violent 
and unforgiving to her enemies. She says: 

“Love is very sacred, because without love there 
would not be the world we would have if we loved 
each other, because even though there is friendship, 
it is not enough. One must love. Beginning with 
love of parents, of sweethearts, love of a husband, 
love of children, love of a good friendship; even to 
raise an animal one must love. It is incomparable, 
because people even commit suicide if they do not 
know love. The love of a father is eternal. The 
love of friends one retains even when they are 
away. Love of God, one must have also, for God 
sends us love in the form of understanding." 

Dona Teresa's answer is more detailed than those 
of many who share her attitude, but some 15 per- 
cent of the villagers answer in a similar way. What 
these villagers express in their concept of love is the 
knowledge that love is not a bewitchment or a 
sexual attraction, but a deeply rooted trait of char- 
acter, a respect for someone or an interest that is 
always different, depending on the person or object 
loved, but always essentially the same. 

Don Nicolas, a peasant of fifty-eight years, states 
the same idea more briefly: “‘Love is a force that 
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makes a person seek the well-being of those he 
esteems." Don Fortunato, a young farmer aged 
twenty-seven, says, ‘There are many kinds of love, 
for a plant, for the land. First, there is love of God. 
Second, for a father or mother. Love is to love a 
woman, the love that one's sons grow and develop. 
One has many loves." 

Many villagers without an active, loving orienta- 
tion express concepts of love that nevertheless move 
the listener by their authenticity. Their thoughts 
are deeply felt, but they react with passivity or resig- 
nation to the hardships which have eroded con- 
fidence in their own powers. Instead of creating 
love, they wait to be loved, and they receive little 
from the land or from others who also feel their 
inability to give. 

The concept of love most often stated by villagers 
reflects the feeling that all good things of life lie 
outside oneself, beyond reach; one must await 
passively the experience of happiness or love, being 
grateful if it arrives but without power to keep it. 
For these receptive people, joy lasts only momen- 
tarily, if at all. It may remain no more than a 
dream, a promise that never materializes, but which 
soon sours into disillusion. Of course, these villagers 
are not so different from other people. Few in any 
society have developed an active loving orientation 
to others and to their work, or a sense of self 
not dependent on outside supports. But the 
villagers have more cause to lack hope than most 
people. 

Some people with hoarding characters tend to 
apportion their love, like a limited supply of money, 
to those children who merit it by obedience and 
good behavior. Says Dona Soledad, “I cannot 
feel as much affection for a son who acts badly as 
I do for one who treats me well." In work as in 
love, the hoarding orientation implies storing one's 
forces, avoiding spending too much interest and 
energy. Such peasants make good storekeepers, 
and as farmers they are seldom lazy. They earn 
a better living than the poorest, but they stick to 
old methods and are suspicious of anything that 
demands a new burst of activity. 

Why is it that some peasants are able to develop 
an active orientation to love and work, despite 
conditions that foster despair in others? Perhaps 
they were born with a stronger will to live, or they 
were fortunate to experience the loving care of 
parents who nurtured the force necessary for 
growth. A simple reason for the depth and beauty 
of the average Mexican peasant's concept of love, 
despite economic scarcity and lack of formal edu- 
cation, is that love is what interests him. What 
does he have to think about, other than his own 
feelings and those of his fellow villagers? The rou- 
tinized work, unchanged for centuries, demands 
little thought or planning. It does not occur to him 
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to start a new industry, partly because he lacks 
models and capital. In fact — and this is common 
to other peasant societies — he opposes projects 
initiated by any village entrepreneur. He believes 
the village's resources have been parceled out once 
and for all; a new use of them presages one person's 
gain at the cost of others. 


SPON life is barren, without the traditions, 
legends, and rites of Indian communities. Tele- 
vision has arrived only recently. There are occa- 
sional movies or dances. Las Cuevas, which wishes 
to be progressive, has done away with jaripeos, local 
bullfights. After work, some young men, the most 
productive, play basketball. The others hang 
around the plaza or the bars. Nothing in the ex- 
perience of most villagers leads to thoughts of life 
outside, except as alien and dangerous. In these 
circumstances most minds are dulled; some people 
leave, and the best of those who remain refine the 
experiences that do come to them, by directing 
their intellect into familiar channels. 

As in all societies, the peasant develops the kind 
of intelligence that fits his needs. And it is note- 
worthy that our tests do not measure the kind of 
intelligence the peasant most values. The peasant 
may learn to detect fine differences in the state of 
a plant, an animal, or the weather. He studies 
people, trying to understand what lies behind 
their gestures and expressions. He does not respond 
to words alone, because he knows words often hide 
feelings or are meant to be polite. He may formally 
agree with another person, even though he does 
not mean it, in order not to insult him, and he is 
surprised when the man from the city who accepted 
his polite assent to some project then reproaches 
him for lack of responsibility. The productive peas- 
ant has developed his mind not as a machine, finely 
tooled to solve abstract problems, but in order to 
stimulate life and growth in all that he respects. 

Don Guadalupe, aged seventy-five, who has 
never been to a school, tells us how a father should 
treat his sons. **If the Architect of the universe 
sends you a son, tremble. You cannot know if his 
soul will be good or evil. All you can do is to be a 
loving father, protecting him until he reaches the 
age of twelve. From twelve until he is twenty, be 
his teacher. And from twenty on, be his friend." 

Why so few villagers develop productive charac- 
ters is a complex problem, similar in peasant com- 
munities everywhere. Among other reasons are 
economic factors and social and psychological 
forces. The most important is based on scarcity — 
hunger, the vagaries of the market, lack of land 
and of the rational use of it. A few peasants by 
their industry have transcended these conditions, 


but many lack the hope or life force necessary to 
mature. As long as peasants are saddled with rudi- 
mentary methods of farming on small plots and 
remain subjugated to the cities, they will remain 
distrustful and fatalistic. 

In the village today, despite the peasants’ greatly 
improved conditions, the psychological attitudes of 
the peon persist. Peasants lacking faith in them- 
selves still seek patrons with whom they act the part 
of humble supplicant. In fact, when the land was 
partitioned, some villagers refused to accept ejidos, 
because they feared that the old hacienda owner 
would return to punish them. The competitive 
and distrustful attitudes characteristic of all peas- 
ants were more deeply etched by the hacienda ex- 
perience and persist even though they conflict with 
the revolutionary ideal of cooperation. 

These social attitudes mirror family relationships 
in which bonds between brothers are weakened by 
the tie to parents. The parents, like the hacienda 
owners, demand strict obedience from children, 
although their treatment of infants who have not yet 
developed a strong sense of self is warm, giving, and 
undemanding, and mothers show a deep sense of 
responsibility for children combined with a willing- 
ness to sacrifice for their well-being. Their strictness 
is rooted in the idea, perhaps historically planted, 
that willfulness and independence are signs of /o 
malo (“badness”) that must be eradicated. With 
this attitude parents probably saved their children 
from getting into trouble with the hacienda masters, 
but now it cripples the growth of self-reliance. It 
persists both because of its self-perpetuating effects 
and because peasant fathers and mothers imitate 
the child-rearing techniques of their parents. 

After the age of six, when boys must work in the 
fields and girls in the household, the child is ex- 
pected to obey without question. He is taught that 
what is right is what his parents consider right. He 
constantly feels guilt and seldom learns to distin- 
guish between his own rational conscience and the 
fear that he will transgress a parental command- 
ment. Since parents often punish but hardly ever 
reward, the child lacks a sense of doing anything 
worthwhile; it is enough to avoid trouble. 

The chance that he might rebel against this ir- 
rational authority and band together with his peers, 
as children do in the United States and Western 
Europe, never materializes. Parents discourage 
play with other children. Furthermore, the society 
lacks models for fraternal cooperation. Even the 
games of children, unlike our games such as hide- 
and-seek and ring-a-levio, lack the symbolic acting- 
out of the group banding together to home-free-all 
their comrades from the central authority. Rather, 
in their hide-and-seek, called ‘‘burnt leather," the 
boys run from the central person, who has the right 
to whip each child he catches with a leather belt. 
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Until the study entered the village, the young boys 
had never played such cooperative games as base- 
ball or soccer, although a group of young men have 
been playing basketball, which was introduced 
twenty years ago by a schoolteacher. 


+ feudal heritage weakens the peasant’s self- 
reliance and undermines the moral supports of 
reliability, cooperation, and fellow feeling. ‘Those 
who assume authority tend to fall into the irra- 
tional, exploitative pattern of the hacienda system, 
and many of the most able villagers, to escape being 
a target for hostility and distrust, refuse to accept 
elected positions of command. One villager elected 
to office fell ill and remained ill until another 
person was chosen to replace him. Often the official 
positions fall to weak figureheads who excite no 
one’s suspicions. The villagers distrust the com- 
munity leaders, suspecting that those who institute 
communal projects siphon off the profits into their 
own pockets, whereas if a man openly assumes the 
role of patron for gain, they are more likely to ad- 
mire his virtues and flatter him, seeking his favor. 

Anyone who tries, as we did, to introduce new 
projects into the village runs up against the peas- 
ant’s attempt to place him in the category of either 
a hypocritical do-gooder or an openly exploitative 
but manageable patron. It is deceptively easy to 
fall into the role of patron, cushioned by the flattery 
of the village and by the feeling that only in this 
way can anything get done. We had the idea of 
helping the boys of the village to start an agricul- 
tural club. The aim of this club, founded by Dr. 
Schwartz, has been to teach the boys new methods 
of farming and animal-raising, to give them the 
opportunity of earning some money by their work, 
and to stimulate a sense of responsibility and an 
experience of cooperation with their peers. 

Perhaps we made our first error by giving them 
too much to start with, including hybrid seed, 
corn, chickens, milk-producing goats, pigs, and a 
cow. Instead of assuming responsibility, the boys 
treated us as patrons to whom they must remain 
submissive, awaiting orders. When because of bad 
luck and our inexperience, animals fell ill or the 
crops yielded little, the boys became apathetic and 
despairing instead of working harder. A volunteer 
from the American Friends Service Committee 
moved into the village to supervise the boys, but 
they worked well only so long as he was there. If 
he left for a few days, animals went thirsty and the 
fields stayed untended. 

After two years of little progress, we decided to 
try to analyze with the boys the attitudes and feel- 
ings which caused their lack of initiative. ‘Together 
with Sefior Antonio de la Torre, the volunteer from 
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the AFSC, I began to meet with the boys for two 
hours a week for a kind of group psychotherapy 
centered around the problems of work. At first 
the boys blamed their neglect of the animals on 
lack of time and lack of knowledge, but they soon 
saw this as a rationalization for deeper problems, 
since they had plenty of time to play and they 
avoided learning what we were eager to teach them. 

What blocked their energy and self-development 
was the same feudal pattern of behavior that keeps 
the village from progressing as much as it might. 
Each boy felt his only bond within the club was his 
tie with us, the patrons. Cooperation meant only 
that if he worked more, others would work less 
and cut into his reward. Despite a new system of 
profits based on individual work, the boys still 
saw their fellows as rivals who were trying to get 
the most out of the club with the least work. Even 
in our meetings, when one boy spoke to another, it 
was to accuse him, never to support him. When the 
boys spoke to me, their words were tinged with 
guilt, as though they feared that whatever they did, 
I would be dissatisfied. 

During the first meetings most of the time passed 
in painful silence. Finally I asked them to say what 
was on their minds. No one would speak, until 
Candido, the bravest and most responsible, ad- 
mitted that he had been thinking about going to a 
dance that night. But he was afraid to tell me, sure 
that I would be angry. I said that I did not want to 
schedule meetings that conflicted with dances and 
that they were free to go, but I asked that we talk 
some more at the next meeting about their fear of 
saying what was on their minds. 

In what followed we discussed the ever-present 
guilt that each boy felt before his parents and any 
other authority. He had been taught that to anger 
the authority for whatever reason meant punish- 
ment. Therefore, with parents, with employers, or 
with us, it was better to remain silent, to do only 
what one was told to do, to avoid any initiative. I 
pointed out to them how this attitude was rooted in 
centuries of hacienda life and how as long as they 
kept it, they would remain peons in their souls and 
never be free men. By accepting the idea that the 
right thing to do depends on another’s judgment, 
they could never develop their own sense of right, 
they could never be the masters of their own activ- 
ity, and they would always be more interested in 
escaping punishment than in their work. 

After this meeting there was a surge of initiative 
and responsibility, but when I asked the boys what 
had happened when Antonio left for a few days, 
they all turned their eyes sheepishly to the ground. 
“I heard that you did a good job by yourselves," I 
said. Yes, it had been true, but they were unable to 
give themselves credit. The other side of guilt 
about disobeying authority was the conviction 
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that nothing they did could be praiseworthy, for 
no one had ever stimulated the sense of satisfaction 
in a job well done. Their only rewards resulted 
from obedience. 

We tried to interest the fathers of the boys in the 
club so that when we left, there would be a continu- 
ing direction. The club had by now grown to the 
stature of a small business with valuable animals 
and some 350 chickens which produce 220 eggs a 
day. But the parents either lacked interest or felt 
that like every other cooperative enterprise begun in 
the village, this would fail. Naturally, this attitude, 
well known by the boys, weakened their confidence. 

In a last attempt to enlist the support of the 
fathers and mothers, we called a meeting. When 
the parents heard about the difficulties the boys had 
in cooperating, and the losses due to negligence, 
they were all for giving up the club. One father 
said, “You should move the club to a village that 
will appreciate it.” 

“Why do you waste your time?" asked another. 
“These boys are not worth it." We assured the 
fathers that the boys had done a great deal, and that 
we would not leave until the club was financially 
solid, but privately we wondered how the club 
would carry on without help from the older gen- 
eration and how the boys who were present at the 
meeting would react to their fathers’ fatalism and 
lack of hope. 

At our next reunion, I asked them what they had 
thought of the meeting. By this time the group of 
boys who came to these discussions had shrunk from 
twenty to a hard core of six of the older boys, who 
always came. One said that the meeting seemed 
fine. He was immediately challenged by the others. 
“What do you mean fine?" asked Cheque. ““They 
have no interest in helping us, they think we are no 
good, and they want the club to end." Cheque and 
others realized that they could expect no support 
from their parents, and they decided that they 
could do without it. ‘‘Already we know more about 
chickens than they do," said one boy, “‘and we have 
learned how to market the eggs. Even if they were 
to help, they would only order us around and take 
the profits." 

After this discussion the boys began for the first 
time to cooperate in setting a day in which each one 
took the others animals to pasture. Together they 
built a roof for the corral in which their goats were 
quartered. They demanded that others cooperate 
or leave the club. Those of the older boys who had 
before shunned any leadership in order not to seem 
to put themselves ahead of others accepted the fact 
that if they did not lead, nothing would be done. 
They organized a dance to raise money; and taking 
advantage of the Mexican love of lotteries, they sold 
chances on a pig, realizing a greater profit than they 
would have made in the market. They began to 


think of new projects, such as fixing up a village 
bathhouse, long run-down by disuse, and charging 
a few cents for showers. They petitioned and re- 
ceived village approval for the project. 

It is still too early to conclude that these changes 
in attitudes will last. These boys who are now fif- 
teen and sixteen years old will soon leave the club, 
marry, and work for their own families. Then the 
test will be whether they maintain the fraternal ties 
of the club, based neither on family nor on personal 
advantage but on shared work and play. As adults, 
will they have both the interest and ability to help 
another generation of boys? As fathers, will they 
encourage their sons’ independence? 

The aim of this project was not to change the 
village but to see whether the young people on 
their own could respond to opportunity. It is in- 
teresting to note, although statistically speculative, 
that just as 15 to 20 percent of the adult population 
can be characterized as loving and productive, so 
five out of twenty of the boys have become respon- 
sible and cooperative. Perhaps our project has done 
little more than encourage the growth of those who 
with maturity might have developed anyway. But 
these boys are becoming different from the older 
peasants, who are still limited by the feeling that 
community progress is impossible and that love 
and interest are rooted only in the family and their 
own land. Unlike their fathers, the boys are learn- 
ing that leadership does not invariably mean ex- 
ploitation, that a man can work with another who 
is neither his patron nor his peon. 

Fatalism, distrust, and hopelessness were born in 
the experience of the hacienda and reinforced by 
the scarcity of land and living, common to peasants 
everywhere. Since the Revolution, some peasants 
have taken advantage of the greater opportunities. 
Others have fallen back into old ruts. Still others 
have left the village to work in the city or, under the 
bracero program, have traveled to the United States 
for a few months a year, where they earn more 
than they could make in the village. In the future, 
economic necessities will probably move more 
peasants from the villages into the cities. Industries 
will need more workers; good land is scarce, and 
the small holdings of the peasant are inefficient for 
a nation which must increase its food supply. Many 
of the young boys say they would go to the city if 
they could be assured of a good job, such as that of 
auto mechanic. A few aspire to be teachers, doctors, 
or engineers. But almost half of the others prefer 
to work in the fields, if they can make a living. To 
Aristeo’s remark that when tilling the soil one is 
only burned by the sun, they answer that in an auto- 
repair shop one cannot breathe. *'Besides," says 
Candido, *here in the country one can work with 
animals. And I like to be in the hen house, because 
the chickens sing to me." 
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qe a plaza in Zapotlán that's called the 
Ameca Plaza, no one knows why. A broad, stone- 
paved street leads into it and then divides into two. 
Its the same street that leads out in the other 
direction to the cornfields. 

That's the Ameca Plaza, with its eight corners 
and its houses with their great wooden doors. On 
a certain afternoon. many years ago, two rivals met 
there. But there was a girl between them. 

The wagons rumble through the plaza all day 
long, and their wheels grind the dust in the ruts till 
it’s finer than flour. The dust stings your eyes when- 
ever the wind blows. There used to be a water 
trough in the plaza, with bronze faucets and a stone 
basin. 

The girl arrived first, coming down the street 
that divides into two, with her red pottery water jar 
on her shoulder. The rivals came up the two streets 
on either side, without suspecting they'd meet each 
other at the juncture. It was as if all three were fol- 
lowing the map of fate, each on his own street. 

The girl turned on one of the faucets. At the same 
moment the two men saw each other and knew 
that they were rivals. The streets joined there, and 
neither man wanted to come forward. They stood 
glaring at each other, and neither one would 
lower his eyes. 

“What are you looking at, my friend?" 

*"lhere's nothing wrong in looking.” 

Perhaps they said this without speaking. Perhaps 
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their looks said it instead. The plaza was empty 
at that moment except for the two men and the 
girl. It was as if the neighbors had kept away on 
purpose. 

The stream of water was filling the water jar, and 
at the same time it was filling the two rivals with 
the desire to fight. It was the only sound that dis- 
turbed the silence. The girl turned off the faucet 
when she saw the jar was overflowing. She lifted 
the jar onto her shoulder and turned away, so 
frightened that she almost ran. 

The rivals were on the verge of attacking each 
other, like gamecocks just before they're loosed, and 
their eyes were fierce black points. The girl hurried 
toward the sidewalk on the other side of the street. 
Suddenly she stumbled. and the water jar shattered 
on the pavement. 

That was the signal. One of the rivals had a 
dagger, but it was this long, and the other had a 
machete. ‘They stabbed and slashed at each other, 
shielding themselves a little with their sarapes. 
There wasn't any sign of the girl except that puddle 
of spilled water, and the two men fought over the 
broken bits of the jar. 

Both of them were brave and skillful, like good 
gamecocks. When it was all over they both lay 
face up, one with his throat slashed, the other 
with his head cut open. One of them was still 
breathing. 

A little later the plaza was crowded with people, 
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and the women began to pray. One of the rivals 
was still able to murmur something; he asked, **Did 
I get him too?" 

The word got around afterward that they'd 
fought over a girl. The girl with the water jar was 
blamed for the fight. They say she never married. 
Even if she'd gone to Jilotlán de los Dolores to live, 
her bad name as a flirt would have got there before 
she did. 


THE FABLE 
OF THE CORN 


2 ae 'TEPANO, first Elder, is working in the fields 
with all his people. With all his people who are 
owners of the land and work it day in, day out 
for others. They're full of hope right now, as if 
they were going to plant it next year for their own 
use. 

Juan Tepano, first Elder, is contented. He recites 
a few verses and old sayings. Bits of a Christmas 
play. Then he dances a few steps of the Dance of 
the Rattles. And when he sees Layo aiming his 
shotgun at a crow, he speaks to him about it. 

The crows go flying through the cornfields, 
cawing over the furrows. They stop and peck at 
the ground as if they were hunting for something. 

“Don’t shoot at the crows, Layo. Just scare them 
away. They're Christians like us, and they don't 
do any harm to the fields. They just keep hunting 
and hunting among the furrows. They're hunting 
for kernels of corn. As if they remembered where 
they buried them and then forgot again." 

Its time to eat, and the workers are gathered 
around the fire, heating up their food. They put 
some jerked beef and some tripe over the fire to eat 
with their tortillas. They eat slowly, in the shadow 
of a tree, while the oxen walk down to the spring 
and then rest. 

“Just scare them, don't shoot them. The crows 
are like you and me. They're sorry about what 
they did, so now they keep hunting and hunting 
for what they ate on the way, the time they came 
flying back at night, each one with a kernel in his 
bill. Poor things, it isn't their fault they couldn't 
resist the temptation. None of you remember it, 
but the crows brought the corn back to Zapotlán 
after the people of Sayula, Autlán, Amula, and 
Tamazula took it away from us. They all came 
here and took our corn away. Out of sheer jealousy, 
because ours was better than theirs. It grows better 
here than anywhere else, and that's why our land 
was called Tlayolan, which means that corn is our 
way of life. But all our neighbors started attacking 
us. First they took our salt away; then they took 
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our corn away, all of it, without leaving us even 
a single kernel we could plant. And they built a 
wall around their fields and guarded all the gates 
so no one could get in. Thats why Tlayolan was 
called Zapotlán, because we didn't eat corn any- 
more; we ate zapotes and cherimoyas, calabazas 
and mesquites. We grew so weak that we couldn't 
fight. But we had a king and his totem was a crow. 
He could turn himself into a crow anytime he 
wanted to, because of the ancient powers of Topilt- 
zin and Ometecutli. Our king turned himself into a 
crow and went flying over the other people's fields, 
along with the crows of Sayula, Autlán, Amula, and 
Tamazula. And he saw they were all planted with 
the corn that was taken away from us. And since 
his totem was a crow, he knew that crows hunt for 
things and then hide them. So he used the ancient 
powers of Topiltzin and Ometecutli and taught 
all of us how to turn ourselves into crows. And one 
year we cleared our fields because they were full of 
weeds and scrub. We cleared and plowed them 
as if we had corn to plant in them. And when the 
rains began we turned ourselves into crows at 
sunset and went flying away to hunt for the corn 
that the people of Sayula, Autlán, Amula, and 
Tamazula had planted in their fields. Every one of 
us came back with a kernel of corn in his bill, to hide 
it in the fields in Zapotlán. But since it was hard 
work to find the kernels and we were all anxious 
to eat corn again, our Crow King said that anyone 
who swallowed his kernel would have to be a crow 
forever, flying over the fields and cawing, always 
hunting for the hidden kernels. And a lot of them 
couldn't resist, so they swallowed their kernel 
instead of planting it in our fields. So they never 
again became human beings like us. 

* Don't shoot at the crows with your shotgun, 
Layo. They brought the corn back to Zapotlán. 
And the ones that couldn't resist the temptation, 
they weren't to blame. They wanted to eat some- 
thing else because they were sick of eating zapotes 
and cherimoyas, calabazas and mesquites. That's 
why they're still flying over the fields. 

“The people of Sayula, Autlán, Amula, and 
Tamazula found out we were harvesting corn with- 
out planting any, because we didn't have any to 
plant, and the corn they planted themselves didn't 
come up, so they made peace with us, and let us go 
to the salt flats in Zacoalco to get our salt." 

Juan Tepano, first Elder, is as contented this 
year as if the fields had been given back to him and 
all his people. He sings bits of a hymn and recites 
verses and old sayings. He dances a few dance steps. 
At mealtimes he tells a story. And when he sees a 
crow fly over the ashes of the fire, cawing, he laughs 
and shades his eyes with his hand and says, ‘‘Look, 
Layo, there's another Christian flying by." 

Translated by Lysander Kemp. 
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years. 


IR RECENT years, Mexico, like many other countries 
of the world, has developed an overwhelming inter- 
est in the plastic arts. Not only are we working to 
reappraise the treasures of pre-Hispanic and colonial 
times, but we are studying the nineteenth century; 
we discuss passionately the revolutionary period of 
the first half of the twentieth century; and we en- 
courage any current artistic manifestation whatso- 
ever. Never before has so much attention been de- 
voted to the artistic culture of Mexico. Never be- 
fore have such large amounts of money, time, and 
effort been spent in the restoration and installation 
of ancient collections and in the construction of new 
places to preserve past, present, and future art 
treasures. 

In Chapultepec Park, the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History is now constructing a 
large and impressive museum in which will be ex- 
hibited most of the movable works of sculpture 
that are in its care. The National Museum of 
History already houses in Chapultepec Castle its 
rich collections of colonial painting and sculpture, 
its portraits and landscapes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and its magnificent murals by Siqueiros and 
O'Gorman. As if all this were not enough, the gov- 
ernment of Mexico has begun the construction of a 
Museum of Contemporary Art at the entrance to 
Chapultepec Park, which will become the most im- 
portant artistic center in the country. 

Workmen are putting the finishing touches to the 
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Anahuacalli, the fine building which Diego Rivera 
bequeathed to the people of Mexico, with its vast, 
choice collection of pre-Hispanic art which he spent 
most of his life gathering together and in which he 
invested the greater part of his fortune. 

The University of Mexico, in its museum and its 
galleries, is developing a program of excellent ex- 
hibitions from Mexico and abroad. In the Palace 
of Fine Arts, the National Institute of Fine Arts 
honors many of the better Mexican artists through 
exhibitions of a national character. It introduces 
the work of painters who for some years have not 
been considered ‘‘officially’’ acceptable. It fosters 
the participation of Mexico in important interna- 
tional competitions. And it makes every effort to 
bring to Mexico the best art from abroad. 

People like Isidro Fabela and Franz Mayer are 
giving Mexico their own residences, filled with 
numerous works of art. Large corporations, like 
the Ford Motor Company and the company that 
makes El Aguila cigars, set up pictorial exhibits in 
their own factories for the enjoyment of their 
workers. More than forty different galleries offer 
the public an average of six openings every week. 
And in many public gardens and parks, every 
Sunday one can see rows of easels displaying the 
work of beginning painters. 

Now, then, all these activities are brought into 
being by citizens aware of the attention which art 
deserves. [t is fair to ask what the producers of art 
are accomplishing. 

For one thing, they proliferate. In Mexico City 
alone, there are several hundred men and women 
who are beginning to create *'art." Some are im- 
pelled by a certain anxious need to realize their own 
existence, and to express it. Others, led by a desire 
for profit, follow the current fashion, paint in mass 
production, and distribute their crop well supported 
by showy publicity schemes that often are convinc- 
ing to an ignorant public, complacent critics, and 
imprudent museums. Many, avoiding more diffi- 
cult professions, adopt the romantic personality of 
the *artist" (for which neither aptitude nor tech- 
nical knowledge nor broad academic training is re- 
quired) with the object of being indulged and sup- 
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ported by a tenderhearted society determined to 
prevent the repetition of the illustrious poverty of a 
Van Gogh, a Gauguin, or a Modigliani. And a few, 
perhaps with great talent and an authentic voca- 
tion, are confused, lost, and undervalued in this 
disconcerting flood spilling from our pictorial horn 
of plenty. 


Ps as unlike as Diego Rivera, Siqueiros, and 
Tamayo lead the list of excellent artists who 
created the modern Mexican school. What com- 
mon denominator exists in all of them that makes 
them recognizable and acknowledged as Mexicans 
everywhere? It is not their ideology — far from it 
— or their pictorial technique, or hardly their use of 
color. Is it not, rather, the image of Mexico which 
is reflected in them all? 

Yet this image is not perceptible in the work 
of our beginning painters. Instead, the majority 
of them follow the foreign influences that have 
spread everywhere. And it is a mistake to look 
among them for the representatives of the new 
Mexican painting. The painters who are doing 
truly creative and lasting work are those who over 
the years have come to accentuate their own voices 
within the total contribution which Mexico makes 
to the art world. 

In thirty uninterrupted years as director of the 
Galería de Arte Mexicano, I have seen at close 
hand an endless procession of painters who are 
struggling to establish their individuality. Know- 
ing that all personal judgments are necessarily 
partial, I would like to mention a few who in my 
opinion have succeeded. 

In prison at sixty-five, David Alfaro Siqueiros 
preserves intact the power of his dynamic painting, 
which since 1935, in his experimental workshop in 
New York, has exercised an unquestionable in- 
fluence over so many artists of the United States and 
Latin America. Rufino Tamayo, discoverer of 
the most beautiful forms and colors in Mexican art, 
conqueror of all the provinces of art, eternal non- 
conformist, pursues mysterious byways and gives 
us day by day the marvelous fruits of his conquests. 
Carlos Mérida, who at seventy-two reaches per- 
fection in his unwearying search for harmonious 
balance between the Mayan legacy and the new 
forms, always delights us with his pure abstract 
magic. Is it not the same as in Europe, where 
Picasso continues to be a better painter than all the 
Spaniards of the **new wave" put together? 

Other Mexican painters of this generation are 
still active, and when occasionally they dare to 
defy oblivion, to which they have been relegated 
by the violent impact of the new values, their work 
offers a true oasis of artistic enjoyment. For ex- 
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ample, the recent delightful exhibit of Antonio 
Ruiz was applauded, as Carlos Orozco Romero, 
Agustin Lazo, and Jesus Guerrero Galván are when 
they show their canvases from time to time. 

Very few young painters have had the oppor- 
tunity to do any mural painting. ‘This, which 
brought so much fame to Mexico in the first half of 
this century, is continued today by such outstanding 
painters as Siqueiros, Juan O'Gorman, José Chávez 
Morado, Alfredo Zalce, and González Camerena, 
within lineaments that can be called classical. I 
should like to point out that there is a certain tend- 
ency to substitute the fresco in mural decoration in 
order to achieve various effects more in accord with 
modern architecture. Mérida has experimented 
unceasingly with materials such as cement, granite, 
and mosaic, to achieve absolute architectural-plastic 
integration. Chávez Morado executed his magnifi- 
cent bas-reliefs in stone at the Medical Center of the 
Mexican Social Security Institute. l'amayo painted 
his beautiful movable murals in oil at the Palace 
of Fine Arts. Giving free reign to his imagination, 
Mathias Goeritz employs on the walls of churches, 
houses, and gardens whatever material strikes his 
fancy: cement, stone, tinplate, glass, or even nails. 
Manuel Felguerez, a young artist, has used wood in 
the construction of his fine mural in a moving- 
picture theater in Mexico City. 

New meaning has also been given to contempo- 
rary easel painting in Mexico by isolated painters 
whose eminently creative work defies classification. 
I met Guillermo Meza twenty-four years ago, when 
Diego Rivera described him to me in a letter of in- 
troduction as *a young man of talent whose inter- 
esting work promises great things." Meza has never 
followed the beaten path already marked out by his 
immediate predecessors. With childlike simplicity, 
ecstatic before Rivera's mastery of drawing or 
lamayo's magic use of color, Meza nevertheless 
endeavors to express his own thought in his own 
way. Humbled before the limitless Mexican land- 
scape, which he has painted a hundred times as if 
stirred to the core, he feels also the bruising presence 
of the Indian that dwells within him. He searches 
for abstract formulas to express his anguish. And 
he pours it out, as he experiences it. 

Gunther Gerzso, on the other hand, elaborates 
within himself all of his world. His search is in- 
trospective, unsparing; grief does not terrify him 
if through it he can fathom the intimate recesses 
of the spirit. He takes from the eternal only what 
is indispensable to give him dimension: infinite 
distance, abysmal depth. The skies of Mexico, the 
sacred wells of Yucatan, are suggested in his work 
with incredible mastery. 

Ricardo Martinez began to paint in 1939 small 
baroque canvases: angels and acolytes, groups of 
women; since then a continual despoliation. No 








painter has sacrificed so much to arrive at the 
identical essence of things. And his subjects are 
reduced to a very few: a man, a woman; at most, 
a couple, scarcely hinted at in beautiful areas of 
opalescent colors. The important thing for Mar- 
tinez (and for all): the existence of man. The ar- 
tistic statement comes through beauty of drawing 
and harmony of colors. 

In 1940, when I visited the School of Painting 
and Sculpture of the Esmeralda, the fine sculpture 
of Pedro Coronel caught my attention. In the years 
since then, I have come to admire his painting also. 
Savage, illuminated by the monumental heritage of 
pre-Hispanic art, his work has at the same time the 
explosive gaiety of folkloric Mexican colors. In the 
vibrant paintings of Coronel we obtain simul- 
taneously a new view of our roots and a suggestion 
of our vigorous present. 

I suspect that in kindergarten José Luis Cuevas, 
instead of paying attention to his lessons, must 
have devoted himself to watching his teachers. 
They surely must have seemed large and monstrous 
to him. It is possible that he has felt the urge 
ever since to put his terror on paper through the 
medium of pictures. In all his thirty years of life 
he has not been able to transform this peculiar 
apparition of the horrible, or to spare us the cruel 
truth of his invalids, his madmen, his eccentrics. 
He directs his anger not against them, but against 
those who decline to acknowledge their existence. 
Impertinently he shows them to us, urges us to 
accept them. He provokes astonishment; he is 
imitated by dozens of artists; but in the final 
reckoning he emerges as the unique current ex- 
ponent of that "dark" vein of Mexican painting 
exemplified by Posada and later by Orozco. 

It was scarcely ten years ago that Rafael Coronel 
emerged into the panorama of Mexican art, and 
from the beginning he has worked impetuously. 
Each passerby, each child, each woman sitting in 
the market, each rambling clown, is a subject for a 
picture. Clear-sighted, Coronel penetrates into the 
soul of his subjects. He works with delicacy and a 
sobriety of form and color rare in so young a painter. 

It would be possible to mention many other 
Mexican painters. Some, like Luis Nishisawa or 


Juan Soriano, have abandoned the descriptive real- 


ism of their early period for freer forms of expres- 
sion. Others, on the contrary, like Luis García 
Guerrero, are forsaking abstract poetry to comply 
with classical precepts. Several of foreign origin, 
but already rooted in Mexico, like Leonora Carring- 
ton, Antonio Rodríguez Luna, and Enrique Cli- 
ment, enrich our painting with their work. 

I believe that the confluence of all these voices 
can project a faithful image of Mexico on the pan- 
orama of contemporary art. 

Translated by Emily Flint. 
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is the author of several books, including IDOLS BEHIND 
ALTARS and THE WIND THAT SWEPT MEXICO, and in 


recent years has been the editor of MEX1CO/ THIS MONTH. 


A; THE Italians sing and Frenchmen cook, Mexi- 
cans relish making things. The universal yen for 
beauty in visual form is taken for granted to be a 
need as natural as love and as ancient and accessible 
as frijoles. It proliferates in everything: from the 
carefully made arrangements of color and form in 
the fruit and vegetable markets to the daring of 
entire buildings covered with mosaic murals. 

The story of human existence in Mexico can be 
traced, in fact, through its persistent expression in 
form and color and their profound at-oneness with 
it. Everywhere the plow turns up carved and 
painted fragments, and road building or any heavy 
excavation almost invariably uncovers major finds 
of sculpture, temples, ball courts, observatories. The 
range of expression, moreover, gets into every phase 
of living: toys, caricatures, portraits, reportages of 
ceremonies, dancing girls and death masks, animals 
and bugs, and in all the plastic *'styles" mankind 
has discovered. 

Several deeply marked and unmistakable char- 
acteristics emerge over and over again in Mexican 
art throughout many thousand years of history, of 
which the most enviable, in modern terms — and 
the secret of its vitality — is its instinctive identifica- 
tion with day-to-day living and human use. After 
the destruction of the old cultures and the implan- 
tation of sixteenth-century Spain, builders, artists, 
and artisans took over the making of Spanish 
churches and palaces, while they also continued to 
produce their usual supply of household wares. 
They happily absorbed European and Chinese ideas 
and techniques from colonial imports, and recast- 
ing them in their own outlook, maintained and con- 
tinued the position of art in Mexican life as a staple. 

And yet, the complete identification of the artist 
with his community was gone. While delighting in 
the beautiful range of new possibilities opened up to 
him via European artisanship, the artist was never- 
theless also struggling with alien concepts and cus- 
toms in art. This split in concept (paralleling the 
traumatic cleavage between Indian and European 
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that is still unhealed in the Mexican psyche) marks 
Mexican art through three hundred years of co- 
lonial rule and another hundred years of stormy 
struggles for independence, integration, and stance. 
It is reflected in the sugary uneasiness of what could 
be called ‘‘official’’ art, and in its almost uniform 
weakness, as well as in the vigor and gaiety of folk- 
crafts, so that one can almost say that genuine crea- 
tiveness rises in degree as the mercantile value drops. 

The lostness that is the cry of artists everywhere 
in our time started to be heard in Mexico, also, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, and is ex- 
pressed in the familiar gamut of romantic yearning 
and despair. Typical of that period's mood are 
heroic-size paintings epically describing Mocte- 
zuma's court, and the fantasies of such painters as 


Julio Ruelas, a sort of Mexican counterpart of 


Aubrey Beardsley. 

In the year 1910 the Díaz dictatorship was sud- 
denly disintegrated, and a blur of rebel yells, dyna- 
mited trains, dust clouds of guerrillas, fire, chaos, 
desolation, and high exhilaration became ten 
years of utter and complete upheaval. And there 
emerged a nation almost as definitely new as the 
Spanish flooring on the charred ruins of Indian 
Mexico was in 1520. Its cry, articulated with high, 
ferocious joy by the artists, poets, and philoso- 
phers of the first post-revolutionary years, was, 
Lets all now be Mexican! But what this meant 
precisely had to be searched for, and, in fact, not 
only discovered but created. The Indian past, the 
colonial takeover and reshaping, the play of fantasy 
and laughter in the popular arts (priced like throw- 
aways) were explored and seized upon, taken home, 
and imbibed attentively — with love. 

Presently the art world of New York and Europe 
discovered Mexico, and the by-products of many 
murals became oils, watercolors, drawings, with 
steadily rising dollar value. First one gallery opened 
in Mexico City, and then another and another. The 
benefits of increasing security and scope for artists in 
the rise of a buying public, both national and for- 
eign, were accompanied by the discomforts of busi- 
ness competition. Publicity became prized, culti- 
vated, fought over, as elsewhere. ‘The natural jeal- 
ousies of sensitive people, hardened into militant 
eroups, little armies with banners, similar to those 
in every cosmopolitan center today, were aggra- 
vated by a nationalism that had curdled from the 
affirmative, enormously creative Let's be Mexican 
to Down with aliens! 

The most fervent search through Mexico City’s 
galleries and studios today is likely to give a very 
fragmented and confusing picture of what goes on. 
One is likely to see the artists or practitioners who 
have managed to cop the. best showcases or who 
command the publicity systems that make ‘“‘ins’’; 
and one will most certainly miss quite a number of 


very serious and gifted people who tend to with- 
draw from the brassy, jostling push of business or 
even the more dignified forms of what is disquiet- 
ingly known as *'selling oneself." 

Let us take an Olympian look, with a skeleton 
blueprint of who, what, where. First in time, and 
mostly in quality, too, comes the Heroic Wave of 
the twenties. Of the Heroic Wave, Orozco and 
Rivera are dead. Rivera’s close friend and artistic 
follower Juan O’Gorman is both architect and 
painter, who oscillates between a Le Corbusier 
approach in architecture and socialist realism in 
painting, but who sometimes magnificently fuses 
the two arts and produces such items as the famous 
library of University City, a building done entirely 
in stone mosaic murals. Working also mostly in 
architectural settings, Carlos Mérida pioneers and 
elaborates what can be done with indestructible 
media for outdoor building use and has greatly 
influenced the look of modern Mexico City. 

Two other artists of the Heroic Wave have re- 
mained more closely identified with architecture 
(“public property") than with personal portables. 
They are German Cueto and Federico Cantu. 
Cueto works directly with architects. Cantu has 
been pre-empted by the national Social Security 
Institute to decorate hospitals, housing units, and 
social-welfare centers with insistently poetic and 
symbolic sculpture and bas-relief. The facade of the 
theater unit at the Independencia housing unit in 
Mexico City is probably his best job to date. 

Of the so-called Big Three, only Siqueiros is still 
living. He is in jail because of politics. Though he 
is in poor health, he paints, and brutal as it sounds, 
the enforced isolation has rescued him as an artist, 
so that now, turned in upon himself, he is drawing 
upon the reserves of tremendous talent and depth of 
feeling that he had in his youth. His most recent 
work — small oils, watercolors, drawings — is very 
beautiful indeed and enlarges his claim to the title 
of the Big One. 

Irrelevant as comparisons are, this is a title that 
can also be claimed by ‘Tamayo on purely artistic 
grounds, and from the other end of the political 
rainbow. For years Tamayo has been the target for 
barrages of political attack from the Communist 
circles, because he has maintained himself severely, 
doggedly aloof from the politicking and trafficking 
that go on in art circles everywhere, but somewhat 
more virulently in Mexico. Instead, day in, day 
out he works, having gained bit by bit his audience 
and his market, which is very lucrative indeed. 

Other artists belonging to the Heroic Wave are 
rather scattered. Jean Charlot lives in Hawaii 
and works in the same rich vein of tenderness and 
gaiety that he introduced into the mood of the 
twenties. Carlos Orozco Romero, whose work 
always comes as a surprise to people who hear only 
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the currently fashionable names, has gone along 
much the same basic path as Tamayo, working 
steadily and growing in purity and sensitivity as 
well as strength. Alfredo Zalce lives in the pro- 
vincial city of Morelia, where he runs a workshop. 
Although more reportorial in style than either 
Tamayo or Orozco Romero, fundamentally he 
follows the same road: he paints; and if it’s some- 
thing very Mexican you want, and yet good mod- 
ern, then Zalce is more than likely your man. 
There are several younger artists who descend 
from the artistic line of the Heroic Wave, among 
whom the most considerable is probably Guillermo 
Meza. At the same time that he goes directly to his 
country’s scene for his material, he also works in the 
path opened by Tamayo: color, and yet more re- 
finement of color, in which he accomplishes, some- 
times, sheer magic. Also spun off the Heroic Wave 
are such engravers and draftsmen as Leopoldo 
Mendez, Hector Xavier, Diaz de Léon, and Dosa- 
mantes. They work in graphic black and whites, a 
medium that was a favorite in the twenties for its 
cheapness and its punch in newspapers and posters. 
Following World War II, the jolt of industrial- 
ization and the increasingly closer connections with 


other lands gradually forced some of Mexico's atten- 


tion outward. In the art world, the self-absorption 
was disrupted by the sudden arrival of refugees, 
among whom there were a high proportion of very 
gifted people. There has also grown up a vigorous 
and productive group of artists of mixed origin 
whose work belongs to the art trends of Europe, 
but who have been changed and vitalized by their 
connection with this volcanic land. 

Of these artists, there are three who are of major 
importance: Leonora Carrington, Vlady, and 
Mathias Goeritz. Miss Carrington, a Celtic aristo- 
crat who matured as an artist in the surrealist 
school of Paris, is in painting what the great Isak 
Dinesen was in writing: Gothic in mood and 
imagery, magical in color, projecting a world of 
fantasy at once medieval and very ancient. Vlady 
is the son of the very considerable Russian novelist 
Victor Serge. He arrived in Mexico about twenty 
years ago — with his father, who died here — by 
way of Siberia, France, Spain, and Santo Domingo. 
He is a painter of no school or style, ranging from 
portraits done realistically, with great penetration 
and delicacy, to what could be called fugues and 
symphonies of color, stenographic and with colossal 
emotional impact, which convey his great experi- 
ences and loves: the sea, the jungle, horses. 

Goeritz, who by now is quite well known in New 
York and Europe, is a refugee who was born in 
Danzig and grew up in the Dada and Bauhaus 
groups. Technically a sculptor, in Mexico he has 
become a sculptor-in-architecture, inventing forms 
and solutions to architectural problems, such as the 
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towered entrance to Satellite City and the wrought- 
iron and hand-blown-glass windows in the Cathe- 
dral and other metropolitan churches. A master 
technician and an enormously imaginative artist, as 
well as a fine, unforgettablegeacher (in the School 
of Architecture at the National University), his 
dramatic, provocative work has made its mark on 
many of the younger artists especially, but on his 
contemporaries also. Of all the refugee artists, 
Goeritz and Vlady are remarkable for the far- 
reaching value and depth of their discoveries and 
explorations, for many of the younger men. For 
example, José Luis Cuevas was in his beginnings en- 
couraged and assisted on his way up by both these 
artists. Cuevas is definitely the most interesting 
among the youngest group, but having got his cape 
and sword in magnificent black and whites, he has 
not quite dared so far to meet the challenge of color. 

Very unlike him, but also enormously talented, 
is the witty Pedro Friedeberg, inventor of continu- 
ous forms and formulas of enchanting satire both 
in art and in the norms usually called *'social 
criticism." He is the sort of humorist who is not 
satisfied with tongue in cheek; the Friedeberg 
method is tongue in cheek-within-cheek-within- 
cheek, so preposterous that even when his wildly 
schizophrenic dream palaces make you a bit ner- 
vous, you end happily hypnotized by them. 

The world of art in Mexico City — the styles, the 
people, the preoccupations and problems and 
achievements — is rapidly becoming a counterpart 
of the world of art in any twentieth-century metrop- 
olis. As is only natural, this means increasing con- 
tact with other art centers. There has been re- 
sistance to this necessary and healthy push, so that 
artists of other countries meet obstacles to the show- 
ing of their work, and the great names of modern 
art today in all the world are almost never exhibited 
in Mexico. 

Part of the reason is commercial: these artists 
are dangerous competition. But there is a positive 
reason, too, in that Mexico is still young and un- 
sure of itself, from centuries of colonial domina- 
tion, and it therefore needs to solidify and affirm 
its own identity to the point where inner security 
is strong enough to match talents with anybody, 
without the protective tariffs of nationality or 
passport. This point is being very rapidly ap- 
proached. And as development goes on, one begins 
to see the outlines of the ancient, perennial, and 
powerful characteristics of Mexican expression in 
the arts emerge in modern form. Once again, as in 
the days of the Toltecs, Mexicans find themselves 
irresistibly drawn to building, on a huge sweeping 
scale, with a boldness and lack of inhibition that 
stagger visiting architects. Once again there is a 
profound need to integrate art with daily living, 
giving it human proportion and accessibility. 
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ae are three writers of special significance in 
current Mexican literature: the novelist Agustin 
Yanez, the playwright Rodolfo Usigli, and the poet 
and essayist Octavio Paz. ‘To understand more pre- 
cisely the literary directions of the younger genera- 
tion, we must consider briefly each of these writers. 
Yanez, born in 1904, Usigli, in 1905, and Paz, in 
1914, have produced their most significant work 
since 1940; and all three have had an important 
influence on the young Mexican writers. 

Agustín Yáñez attained his maturity as a writer 
with three novels: Al filo del agua, 1947, recently 
published in English under the title The Edge of the 
Storm; La tierra prodiga (The Prodigal Earth), 1960; 
and Las tierras flacas (Meager Lands), 1962. ‘The 
Mexican novel before Yáñez — properly speaking, 
the novel of the Revolution of 1910 — ran to real- 
ism, often social realism, and to the accompanying 
narrative technique. The novelty of this kind of fic- 
tion was rather in its subject matter than in its style. 
And it was not until the novels of Yánez that the sty- 
listic innovations of the European and American 
novel were effectively introduced: a variety of ac- 
tions occurring simultaneously, psychological analy- 
sis of character that reminds one of Proust, stream 
of consciousness, and parallelism between the 
thoughts of the characters and the action. Con- 
ceived as great nocturnal melodies, the novels of 
Yáñez are more than novels of characterization; 
they create, from the perspective of each character, 
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the life of real towns in Jalisco before the Revolution 
or the life of symbolically named hamlets that are 
at the same time real. Of a baroque, lyrical com- 
plexity woven from human emotions and landscapes 
in a period when man and his world are reacting 
fiercely on one another, Yánez's novels inaugurate 
a mood of implacable destiny. 

In his first years as a dramatist, Rodolfo Usigli 
was strongly influenced by Shaw and also by 
Pirandello. His most mature work is found in two 
plays: Corona de sombra (Crown of Shadows), 1943, 
which is the story of the tragic end of the Empress 
Carlota, and El gesticulador (The Trickster), 1943, 
which reveals violently and without concessions a 
critical portrait of an opportunistic demagogue 
and climber who, having come out of the Revo- 
lution, uses it for his own ends. One can see in this 
play a skeptical and bitter parable of human be- 
havior; it is the work of a professional dramatist 
who has achieved genuine mastery among Mexi- 
can playwrights. Usigli is, whether the younger 
generation likes it or not, the maestro of the new 
school of Mexican theater, which demands rigor, 
form, and knowledge of new techniques. 

Octavio Paz, who has had his work translated 
into English, French, German, Swedish, and Ital- 
ian, won the international prize for poetry for 1963 
given in Belgium. He has achieved one of the high- 
est peaks of lyric poetry written in Spanish in the 
twentieth century. In a carefully thought-out es- 








say, El laberinto de la soledad (published in English 
by the Grove Press under the title The Labyrinth 
of Solitude), Paz analyzes the history and character 
of the Mexican people, and at the same time phi- 
losophizes on his own central preoccupation: 
solitude. Solitude is for him both original and 
derived. But solitude is not an end in itself for Paz, 
as it was for two great poets that preceded him, José 
Gorostiza and Xavier Villaurrutia. It is instead a 
point of departure, a springboard. 

Paz conceives of man as once having been in his 
origins a complete being. But this total being is, 
on this earth, a being that is split, shattered at its 
very core, a fallen being. Merely half-beings, men 
seek the lost half, which once found will permit them 
to be complete again. Such fullness, or realization, 
is achieved in three privileged experiences: in the 
poetic image, in love, and in the feeling for the 
sacred. Thanks to these experiences we can return 
to our origins and abandon our solitude. We live 
whole again. 

The poetic image is revelation. But what does 
it reveal to us? The unity of man, far beyond all the 
contradictions of life. ‘‘The poet," Paz writes, 
"names things: these are feathers, those are stones, 
and suddenly the poet affirms: the stones are feath- 
ers; this is that. . . . The image shocks because it 
defies the principle of consistency: that which is 
heavy is light." In our daily lives we generally dis- 
tinguish between the **one" and the **other," the 
interior and the exterior, ourselves and all the others 
— men, stones, stars, or gods. What the poetic 
experience tells us is that the one and the other have 
ceased their opposition, that we may live in the un- 
ity of opposed tensions, that we are at last open to 
communicate with ourselves and with the world 
that surrounds us. 

A similar union of opposites exists in love, in 
which there is both unity and eternity: **All is coex- 
istent, all the centuries exist in this present mo- 
ment," Paz tells us. ‘‘In love we live with inter- 
twined pronouns.” The “P? realizes itself in the 
**you," and the **you" acquires its full meaning in 
the “I.” In love we are “we” once we have cap- 
tured, again, the “‘lost unity." Our experience with 
what is sacred, with ‘‘the other shore," the term 
which Paz uses to describe the sacred, has its 
genesis in love and has the character of poetry. 
Like love, the sacred manifests itself ambiguously: 
it both attracts and repels us. But beyond all con- 
tradictions, beyond all perplexity and doubt, when 
the sacred becomes a genuine experience, it culmi- 
nates in the communion that is “‘the experience of 
the one." 

Octavio Paz's four great books of poetry — La 
estación violenta, Piedra del sol, Libertad bajo palabra, 
Salamandra — reveal, in the truest sense of the word, 
an experience of conversion. His message is that 
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our lives have meaning only if we are capable of 
getting outside of ourselves to draw our strength 
from others. Can we ever know ourselves? More 
than that, by turning toward others, we ourselves 
live, and in others find our true being. 


Deos offering a brief outline of the work of the 
more recent writers in Mexico, it is necessary to 
make some general remarks about the circumstances 
— the economic, social, and spiritual life — in 
which the Mexican writer moves today. 

In the first place, the contemporary Mexican 
writer has reached an economic level which, 
although it does not yet allow him to live entirely 
on his literary efforts, is beginning to open up the 
possibility that he will soon be able to. Two factors 
are principally responsible. The first is the Centro 
Mexicano de Escritores, founded in 1951 by Mar- 
garet Shedd under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Under Miss Shedd's direction, the 
Centro annually gives fellowships to young Mexi- 
can writers so that they may work on a novel or a 
collection of stories, essays, or poetry somewhat re- 
lieved from economic pressure. In the thirteen 
years of its existence the Centro has given ninety- 
two fellowships, and Mexican aid to the project 
has been considerably increased, both from the 
government and from private sources. Among the 
gifted writers who have received awards are Juan 
Rulfo, Juan José Arreola, Ali Chumacero, Rosario 
Castellanos, Tomás Segovia, and Marco Antonio 
Montes de Oca. 

The second factor which has improved the lot of 
the writer is the development of publishing in our 
country. Houses such as Imprenta Universitaria 
de la Universidad Nacional, Imprenta Veracru- 
zana, and Fondo de Cultura Económica, publish the 
work of both new and established writers; and the 
most recent houses, ERA and Joaquin Mortiz, 
are dedicated exclusively to creative literature. 
‘Twenty-five years ago the normal first printing of 
a novel was two thousand copies. ‘Today a first 
printing is usually five thousand, and it can go as 
high as twenty-five thousand copies. It can rightly 
be said that although the increase is still insuffi- 
cient, the situation is at least promising, particu- 
larly if growth continues. 

Among the problems that most affect the Mexi- 
can writer of today, the desire for self-knowledge 
and at the same time for universality is primary. 
Since the Revolution, many Mexicans have felt 
an obligation to know the meaning of life, to deter- 
mine what is specifically different about things 
Mexican. Current Mexican literature participates in 
this desire for self-knowledge, not merely in theory, 
as was the case some thirty years ago, but also as 
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a way of life. To this probing into the depths of 
the inner self — a probing not necessarily national- 
istic, but rather a penetration of one's own sub- 
stance in order to achieve universality — a number 
of writers have made important contributions: 
Samuel Ramos in Profile of Man and Culture in Mexico, 
published in English by the University of Texas 
Press, Octavio Paz in The Labyrinth of Solitude, 
Leopoldo Zea, Daniel Cosio Villegas, and many 
other historians, philosophers, psychologists, and 
sociologists. Research into the pre-Hispanic civi- 
lizations has also been important, especially the 
studies of literature before Cortés by Father Angel 
Maria Garibay, and Aztec Philosophy by Miguel 
León-Portilla. Mexican writers are no longer sur- 
prised by their Indian past or by a cultural inheri- 
tance that is as much pre-Hispanic as Spanish; they 
integrate both strains in what we may calla cultural 
mixture. 

The post-war anguish and the different ideologies 
that came out of it have influenced the new Mexi- 
can writers both directly and indirectly. Existen- 
tialism, Marxism, and the new liberal ideologies 
inform all their assumptions, spoken and unspoken. 
The Mexican writer is absorbed in the problems 
of our times, particularly as they relate to Mexico 
and to the destiny of Latin America. It is not sur- 
prising that Mexican literature today, feeding on 
hope and despair, as in fact does current Western 
literature generally, should tend toward seriousness, 
criticism, and at times, disgust. Literature has 
stopped being a game and has become the living 
manifestation of the anxieties and hopes of the 
writer. This does not mean that current Mexican 
literature is limited only to social protest. It means 
simply that both the literature concerned with so- 
cial problems and the literature of a more creative 
nature are scarred by the gravity of the times. 

These are some of the factors which influence 
Mexican letters today. But what predominates in 
this literature is variety, a variety which yields 
richness. It manifests itself primarily in fiction and 
poetry, but it also exists in the theater. 


k THE field of the novel and the short story a 
number of writers should be mentioned: José Re- 
vueltas, a revolutionist with an inclination toward 
the social, and the metaphysical as well; Emma 
Dolujanoff, the author of some very beautiful stories 
of the Indians of northwest Mexico; Sergio Galindo, 
a critic of the middle class; Guadalupe Dueñas, 
who writes stories of irony and fantasy; Tomás 
Mojarro, a brilliant storyteller of fields and country- 
side; Juan García Ponce, who, with a style that 
is direct and clear and at the same time mysti- 
cal, probes the everyday mysteries; Vicente Leñero, 
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the most disciplined of the young fiction writers. 
But to indicate clearly the principal currents of 
present-day Mexican fiction we should concentrate 
on four writers whose work has already reached 
maturity: Juan Rulfo, Juan José Arreola, Rosario 
Castellanos, and Carlos Fuentes. 

Born in 1918, Juan Rulfo is the most original 
innovator in the new generation of short-story writ- 
ers and novelists. In his novel Pedro Páramo as in 
his collection of stories E/ llano en llamas (The Plain 
in Flames), Rulfo writes with a sage mixture of 
popular language that is never imitative but always 
fresh, and with a deep poetic intuition. Both these 
aspects of his work blend to produce an organic 
unity, a unity where the fantastic and the real, the 
dreamed and the experienced, merge and are in- 
volved with one another under the common denom- 
inator of solitude and death. 

In the story “Nos han dado la tierra” (“They 
Have Given Us the Earth’’) a group of men try to 
survive in an inhospitable land, in ‘“‘this hardened 
cow's hide that is called the plain," and see them- 
selves condemned to misery and death; in “‘Luvina”’- 
we are in a town where only the wind exists, “ʻa 
town with one plaza only, without a single weed 
to stop the wind." In every Rulfo story threads of 
reality appear; each one is narrated in the first 
person, acquiring the intimacy of the confessional, 
as if the characters had to get rid of the solitude 
that exists in them by communicating it, in their 
monologues, to the reader. Thus the stories of 
Rulfo occur in an immediate present that comes 
alive in the memories and associations of the om- 
nipotent and central character. It is of special 
significance that the word “remembrance” appears 
in the majority of Rulfo's works. In some moment 
of their lives the characters have to remember — 
sometimes in order to try to forget — their past. 
The time that Rulfo uses is a closed time. The fu- 
ture remains closed, buried by stone and mortar. 
There remains only the present of remorse inter- 
twined with the violent facts of the past — with 
murder, crime, and death. 

Hence the profound sadness in the work of Rulfo. 
Hence also its no less profound fatalism. Bound 
by what has already occurred, the characters of 
Rulfo are petrified before an implacable destiny. 
Life leads to no escape. 

The negation of time, which is only partial in 
El llano en llamas, is total and final in the novel Pedro 
Páramo. It has no plot. Presided over by the shadow 
of Pedro Páramo, owner of lives and land, the novel 
is related only to the past, and in it play the shadows 
and the echoes of those who sometimes lived. The 
novel, an incarnation of nothingness and the no- 
bodies that are the characters, is like a present and 
reiterated remembrance of death. 

The work of Juan José Arreola, born in 1918, is 











very different. He is the author of two collections 
of stories, and a play and a novel which are on the 
way to publication. He is a master of stories that 
are fantastic, imaginative, and at the same time as 
precise as a game of chess. Sometimes Arreola re- 
minds one of Kafka, as in “El guardagujas" (“The 
Switchman"), where imaginary passengers wait for 
trains that never arrive. At other times he reminds 
one of Jorge Luis Borges, when he creates imaginary 
worlds that come to replace reality. But Arreola 
is differentiated from the other two by his humor. 
For example, Arreola writes, “After long experi- 
ence, the agriculturalists came to the conclusion that 
the only efficient weapon against the mole is the 
hole. One must trap the enemy in his own system." 
In the use of symbols and metaphors, Arreola is 
the most precise artificer and artist among the new 
Mexican writers. 

Rosario Castellanos, born in 1925, is an excellent 
poet and novelist. Her work is not only a testimony 
to the life of the Indians in Chiapas but also a pro- 
test against the miserable condition of their lives. 
This same protest reappears in Oficio de tinieblas, 
framed in a magical and primitive world, with a 
cyclical fate and no escape. 

Somewhat younger than the other three authors, 
Carlos Fuentes, born in 1929, initiated his career 
with a little book of surrealist short stories, Los días 
enmascarados (Masked Days), 1954, which reached 
only a very small audience. His first success, not 
only nationally but internationally, was La región 
mas transparente (The Clearest Space), a panorama of 
urban life in Mexico conceived to a certain extent 
in the manner of John Dos Passos. Of similar style 
is La Muerte de Artemio Cruz (The Death of Artemio 
Cruz), a violent attack on the heirs to the Revolu- 
tion, who, in Fuentes’ view, altered the meaning of 
the Revolution when they put it at the service of the 
bourgeoisie. The background of social protest in 
Fuentes’ novels should not make us forget one im- 
portant fact: the highly creative imagination of the 
author, which is revealed in one of his best stories, 
Aura. 


D 1945 and 1955, the predominant lit- 
erary genre in Mexico was fiction, but we should not 
overlook the theater and poetry, which have always 
been extremely fertile areas in Mexican literature. 
Current drama has not yet reached the level of the 
other literary forms. But some playwrights have 
achieved effectiveness in discipline and technique. 
The most common type of play in the theater is the 
pieza, the name used for the comedy of manners. 
Emilio Carballido in Rosalba y los llaveros, a delicate 
psychological piece; Sergio Magaña in Los signos 
del zodiaco, a play about the worried young people 
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of our day; Luisa Josefina Hernández in Los sordo- 
mudos; and Hector Mendoza in Las cosas simples 
have done the best work of this type. But neither 
the theater nor the authors have limited themselves 
to producing only comedies of manners. Carballido 
has written fantasies such as La zona intermedia, a 
medieval religious pageant on modern themes; 
Magana has written a fine historical drama, Mocte- 
zuma Il; and Luisa Hernández, a tragedy, Los 
frutos caídos. The best representatives of the lyric art 
theater are Elena Garro, whose play Un hogar sólido 
is a concise, crystal-clear, humorous symbolization 
of death; and Hector Azar, a writer of works which 
are rooted in the tradition of the picaresque, as 
much Spanish as Mexican. It should be added that 
at least four of these new playwrights are also novel- 
ists: Carballido, Magaña, Luisa Hernández, and 
Elena Garro, whose Recuerdos del Porvenir, soon to be 
published, is one of the best of the recent novels. 

Poetry in Mexico after Octavio Paz is, generally, 
a poetry that seeks discipline, equilibrium, and har- 
mony in a reaction against surrealism and the other 
isms of the twenties and thirties. The generation 
that began writing in the forties includes an excel- 
lent group of poets. They live in a mechanized 
world, a world between peace and war, a fact of 
life which has had its effect on Mexican poets as it 
has on all other poets in the modern world. They 
are witnessing also a spectacular increase of urbani- 
zation in their country. Both of these conditions 
lead them to believe that a poet must not consider 
himself as being apart, and that he should be an 
artisan much more than a creator of symbols. Of 
course, these poets are distinguished from one an- 
other by their individual differences; and within the 
limits which I would dare call artisan, each one is 
an original poet, full of promise. 

Among those who are making their mark are 
Rubén Bonifaz Nuño, Jaime Sabines, Tomas 
Segovia, Manuel Durán, Marco Antonio Montes de 
Oca, and two very young poets, Homero Aridjis 
and José Emilio Pacheco. 

It has been said many times that Mexico is a 
land of contrasts. And this is true. Snow and the 
tropics, life and death, wealth and poverty, are facts 
of the physical Mexico as well as of the spiritual 
Mexico. Mexican literature is also variety and 
contrast, and it has had to struggle to establish 
itself. This means that our literature is dynamic 
and on the road to progress, if by progress we un- 
derstand growth toward the innermost spiritual 
essences and not just a meaningless advance. And 
we already know from the classics, from Heraclitus, 
that progress comes out of change and that oppo- 
sites, if they are not dissonant, create unity, a living 
unity like that of the bow and the cello. 

Translated by Juan M. Alonso 
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PE: voice reached him through the sound of the 
running water: “Its getting late. You'll be late. 
It’s already eight o'clock." He could picture his 
wife, naked and fat, scrubbing her shoulders and 
soaping her armpits, her mouth open under the 
shower, in a cloud of steam. He hesitated for a 
moment. Then he went over to the window and 
raised the blind. 

In the dazzle of morning light the building 
across the street seemed to have turned black: 
it was a dark, shapeless, shimmering mass. ‘The 
half-open windows gave off blue and reddish glints 
that changed in the light wind and were reflected 
on the walls and on his face. He closed his eyes 
until he stopped seeing rings of color. Then he 
tried to find some sign or omen in the sky, in the 
street, in the lightness of the air, in the people 
walking calmly along; some least hint of danger; 
something that would oblige him to say 7 won’t go, 
to find any excuse at all — Pm sick: it’s this damned 
rheumatism — to stay there, tranquil, protected, in- 
vulnerable, inside the house, guarded from harm by 
that fat woman who was shouting to him, ''Are 
you still here? You're going to be late again." 
After all, she’s always been worried about my health. 

He breathed deeply and tasted the soft fragrance 
of the roses in his throat. There was a garden in 
front of the building across the street, and a group 
of children were struggling to see who would be 
the first to get on the bus. At the corner a girl was 


Woodcut by José Julio Rodriguez. 


trying to keep the light, hot wind from lifting her 
skirt. Two women greeted each other at the top of 
their voices — “How are you? Isn't it hot? — 
and he loosened the knot in his tie. 

He closed the window and let the blind fall 
down, secure in his belief that it didn't make the 
slightest noise. As he passed the bathroom door he 
stopped, heard the running water, heard his wife 
singing, as if she were gargling, **Your love has 
brought me so-o-omething, I don't know wha-a-at," 
and smiled. At that point she'd be washing her 
huge, flaccid belly, which was covered with little 
black scars as if she'd had a baby at some time. 
He knew this because he once went into the bath- 
room without knocking and saw her. He closed the 
apartment door carefully, and as he went down the 
stairs he congratulated himself on the masterful 
way he'd learned to deceive her every morning. 
He stopped at the corner to look up the horoscope 
in the newspaper. 

“Monday, August 20. Pisces. If you were born 
between February 19 and March 20, you should 
avoid arguments. A favorable contact. Prosperity 
in business affairs." 

But he said to himself, it isn’t so, there's gol to be 
something more, something different. Something has to 
happen. And as usual he rehearsed the shape and 
size of things, very slowly and carefully: first the 
building in front of his house, the closed or open 
windows, the garden; then the sky, the street, the 
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trees. He remembered the morning when a loud 
and sudden opening and closing of windows coin- 
cided with his bumping into somebody at the cor- 
ner, the result being that his right knee hurt him 
even worse; he had stayed in bed for two whole 
days, doing nothing but massage that hot, red, form- 
less bulge. The horoscope hadn’t said a thing, at 
least not anything in particular. "Prosperity in 
business affairs. Avoid arguments." The same as 
on every Monday. He also remembered how mo- 
tionless everything was on that other day: the 
strange, mysterious look of the street, incredibly 
deserted at that hour, and the frightening sense of 
emptiness that surrounded him. The horoscope 
hadn't said a thing, at least not anything in par- 
ticular. **A favorable contact. Avoid arguments." 
That was — yes, Pm sure of it — that was the morn- 
ing when one of the secretaries died a sudden death 
in the office. Margarita. Her hand fell onto her 
typewriter. Her lips were twisted, her eyes wide 
open. Poor Margarita. And every day was like that, 
especially Monday, with the horoscope always 
saying the same thing, with the sky always telling 
the same lies, always hiding the signs. And the 
people, the street, the windows, the air, the light: 
more than enough of everything, inspiring confi- 
dence, waiting for the right moment for the fatal 
blow. He tightened the knot in his tie so hard that 
it hurt his throat, with the same quick, nervous 
gesture he'd used to cover his genitals as a boy dur- 
ing fights at school, as if by tightening his tie he 
could protect himself from something, some invisible 
and all-powerful enemy, some hostile or vengeful 
element, some silent attack. 

Dm glad it left. It was full. Besides, those buses 
are uncomfortable, and they stink. Pll wait for another 
one. 

But when the next one came by he didn’t signal 
for it to stop. Too old. A wreck. Its buses like that 
that get into accidents at every corner. Quarter past 
eight. Pll be late again. But I don’t care. Better late 
than never. He tapped his foot impatiently and felt 
that horrible twinge in his knee. He put his hand 
on his shirtfront for a moment, feeling the steady 
rhythm of his heart; then, with two fingers he 
gently traced the course of a vein in his neck. An- 
other bus went by without stopping, without heed- 
ing the signals and insults of the people who were 
waiting there beside him and who might be accom- 
plices in the day’s deceptions, in the false innocence 
of everything. Pm going to take a cab. It’s getting 
late. It was always the same: he let three or four 
buses go past, looked at the people standing beside 
him at the corner, and decided to take a cab. It’s 
more comfortable. None of those smells. None of those 
germs in the air. 

Half past eight. By this time the boss would be 
dictating letters, talking on the telephone, issuing 
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orders; his wife would have finished showering; 
she'd be cutting her toenails or deodorizing her arm- 
pits. Suddenly he had the feeling that something 
had changed, that the air was lighter, that the 
light was different, that it was growing cold, that 
the persons and things he saw had a different 
weight, that they were all flying away. He had the 
feeling that someone was watching him. But no 
one was watching anyone. Nothing had changed. 
Fever. [ve got a fever. He took his pulse. Pm defi- 
nitely going to change newspapers. This horoscope busi- 
ness is a fraud, just like the lottery. Prosperity in business 
affairs. How stupid can you get? They've all ganged up, 
Dm sure of it. Dm sure something bad’s going to happen 
to me. 


Wires he finally noticed it, there was a taxi 
parked nearby. The driver was changing the meter. 
He stuck out a finger — a slow, stiff finger, its 
knuckles withered and deformed — and pointed at 
an indeterminable point. He opened the right-hand 
front door, then closed it. That’s the suicide seat. I 
wouldn't have a chance. He opened the rear door, got 
in, and slammed it behind him. 

**Can't you read?" 

“What did you say?" 

The driver pointed to a decalcomania in red let- 
ters: **Please do not slam the door. I listen to station 
XMEX." 

He read it out with a very slight movement of his 
lips, repeating every word. The driver grunted, 
said something he didn't understand, and started 
off. He had to tell him the street and number 
twice. 

“Speak up, speak up." 

The taxi gave a sharp turn, and its wheels skidded 
on the fresh asphalt. He felt as if the street were 
falling on top of him, as if the buildings were col- 
lapsing. He was sure he'd heard the sound of 
broken glass in his ears. He wiped his brow. Pd 
have done better not to have got into this cab. Something 
told me I should never have got into it. I’m going to get out 
right here. Another turn. Stop. Quick braking. 
The squeal of tires. Just barely in time, just the 
minimum distance to avoid colliding with another 
car, to avoid crossing the white line, to avoid dying 
with that sound of broken glass in one's ears. Go. 
Fast, faster. The driver smiling, insulting other 
drivers, making the car weave in and out, making 
it dance, faster and faster, tuning the radio with 
one hand, his other hand on the steering wheel, 
faster, smiling, his lips fat and purple, his teeth 
yellow and uneven, a scar on his forehead, crossing 
himself as he passed a church, speeding up, slowing 
down. And his passenger clutching the door 
handle, looking at the photographs, the pictures of 
saints, the words written on the roof, the words 
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written on the windshield, next to the decalco- 
manias of the traffic department, watching the 
driver smile, seeing the smooth, clean streets — 
they looked clean, anyway — and the houses and 
the pedestrians, the long dark tunnel, the cloud of 
dust over the streets and houses and pedestrians. 
Dm going to die right now, I’m sure of it, right now, he’s 
going to crash head on, I’m going to vomit, I’m going to 
die, Pm going to live somewhere else, this can’t go on, I 
can’t let it, I can’t let this character murder me, somewhere 
else, Pm going to live somewhere else, by the sea, by the 
sea, I knew this would happen. ‘Vraffic light. Another. 
Red light. Attention. Danger. m not going to get 
there, ever. It’s like going on a trip. You can’t live like 
this, you can’t live here in this city. Everything is so far 
away. Somewhere else. By the sea, by the sea. Here, you 
could die at any moment. Everybody could die. This city 
is going to be empty. 

“Look at that, the way they squashed that guy." 

He saw the truck crushing, piercing, destroying 
the little blue car. The photographs, the pictures of 
the saints, the phrases, the decalcomanias, all of 


SMOKE 


It’s smoke, the star, a broom 
of nothing but smoke, its light; of dusky water 
its serpent cloud, its jingle bell. 


And someone shudders to feel himself 
half drunk, half by himself, half loved, 
and if Pm the one, at halves completely. 


For when with a gesture of my hand I turn 

the corner I had in mind, and when it’s raining 

and there’s something I’m waiting for, some miracle 

in the gray streets, at the wrong time, and Pm 
staring, 

I find my mirror, face to ravaged face, 

and each goes wide with laughter. 


And thus they call it, refer to it as mine 
my house, my food, my little stove: 

a face of smoke, a den of smoke, a tiger 
of glittering smoke, jewel tiger, 

jewel of sonorous smoke, a coat of arms. 


Perhaps if you understood, if you knew 
perhaps, in what direction — then the dove 
of the spirit would rise triumphant 

over the serpent, and the most immaculate 
conception of the warrior crowned 

with blood to the taste of his throat. 


them were dancing. ‘‘Your lo-o-ove has brought 
m-e-e something, I don't know wha-a-at." He 
heard the driver shouting something, shouting 
something, shouting something. He felt that dread- 
ful pain in his knee, as if a spear had been driven 
through it. 

Nine o'clock. 

He decided that the office where he'd worked for 
ten years was not as ugly as they said. He leaned 
against the wall and felt somewhat calmer. A few 
moments later, as he took the elevator, as he entered 
his tiny office, as he sensed the cool dampness of the 
ledgers, he wanted to smile, to be amiable, to smoke 
less than he did, to be overly grateful for the cup of 
hot coffee brought to him by the girl who took the 
place of Margarita, the poor secretary who died 
one morning without knowing what was happening, 
without uttering a word, with no more than a 
stupid grimace on her lips, a victim of the city, of 
himself and everyone, of the hidden signs he would 
never learn to discover. 

Translated by Lysander Kemp. 


BY RUBEN BONIFAZ NUNO 


And a sun hung crosswise there for my salvation, 
and a necklace guillotined and a string 

of skulls, and Pd have 

the ear of corn with its yellow teeth 

and the hungry orbits. 


The thing we are, you were; before 

I sipped my blood from your tablespoon, 
you were, already, the thirst that multiplies 
by exactly zero the chant of happiness 

and rescues the choleric scepter. 


[—what’s to say; or what orders give, what 
charges, 

what should I leave, with hunger for all my inheri- 
tance; 

and the hunger of my brother, the half hunger 

of my father’s poor little parents, of my grandsons. 


Next to the war my house was situated; 
its coat of arms burns hoarsely in the rain. 
All is a land in blossom under the smoke, 
all is a cornfield of fire. 


Is the battle too. Nota man to come 

will understand, perhaps, that my heart has strength 

to turn back round; is sending forth 

its plumage all of flame, its scarlet tree, 

its train with the posthumous scales a-glitter. 
Translated by John Frederick Nims. 
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Wires a foreigner makes his first trip to Mexico 
and compares the situation there with that in an 
affluent society, or with his conceptions of comfort, 
he is not aware that there has been a miracle. He 
discovers the ancient ruins, the cities and towns, 
Hispanic and rustic, the folklore, and the poverty, 
and he exclaims: How curious!" “How exotic!” 

“They are so poor," he says, and he wants to 
know why there are so many children who beg for 
charity. When he makes his second trip, he dis- 
covers Mexico's miracle: new roads and highways, 
dams and schools, factories and social services, all 
indications of development. 

The miracle is always somewhat relative. Mex- 
ico must be considered in comparison with the past 
and in comparison with other countries in Latin 
America, where people are impoverished and des- 
pairing. In Mexico there is at least hope, and con- 
siderable numbers of people are in fact better off 
than the masses elsewhere in this area of the world. 
Mexico's development is an undeniable reality. 

In Mexico the gross national product computed 
at constant values has tripled since the middle of 
1939; real wages per capita almost tripled between 
1929 and 1962, even though there was a population 
explosion during this same period. But more than 
that, there was a gigantic redistribution of wealth, 
in particular of agricultural property: the Mexican 
government distributed more than 19 million acres 


of land among 2.5 million heads of families. The 
part of the population which is rural has been 
gradually dropping, from 80 percent in 1910 to 49 
percent in 1960, and agriculture, which in 1910 
employed 72 percent of the population, in 1960 
employed 53 percent. 

There has been in effect a tremendous mobiliza- 
tion of the people in the interest of national develop- 
ment; and the economic development of the coun- 
try has coincided with a gradual rise in the standard 
of living for many people, as a result of which the 
Mexican's life expectancy has risen from twenty- 
seven years in 1910 to sixty-two years now. One 
important gain has been growth of the middle class, 
from 7.8 percent of the population in 1895 to 33.5 
percent in 1960. 

Since the Revolution of 1910, industrial produc- 
tivity has tripled and agricultural production has 
almost tripled. The production of crude oil in 1938, 
the year of the expropriation of the oil companies, 
was 38,800,000 barrels. Since then it has increased 
almost uninterruptedly, until in 1962 it reached a 
peak of more than 121 million barrels. Finally, 
national investments increased more than thirty- 
fold from 1939 to 1961. As these figures show, not 
only has there been an increase in production and 
in the national wealth, but there has also been a 
more equitable distribution of the wealth, and this 
is the main characteristic of industrial development. 


The Five Towers at the Satellite City, Mexico, D.F. Designed by Mathias Goeritz. Photo by Marianne Goeritz. 
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No country can develop without an increase in per 
capita production and a better distribution of 
wealth. 

Furthermore, Mexico is succeeding with its de- 
velopment and integration as a nation, and it has a 
political stability which is rare in the contemporary 
world and particularly rare in Latin America. The 
country is on the threshold of a presidential-election 
campaign, and there is a surprising calm. The 
candidate of the party in power will in all prob- 
ability win the election, but what is more curious, 
the opposition parties, both on the right and on the 
left, are in general agreement on the development 
program. The leader of the opposition on the right 
— champion of private enterprise and enemy of 
state intervention — publicly has declared that he is 
in agreement with a planned economy; and the 
opposition on the left proposes for the present stage 
of development in Mexico more or less the same 
program as the party in power, except that the 
leftists want the country to go socialist. But the 
majority of the people appear to believe that the 
opposition does not offer better alternatives or more 
honest solutions. 

All this is not to say that Mexico is the best of all 
possible worlds; nor the most conformist of all coun- 
tries. But there is general stability, and dissenters 
are in the minority. These observations are incom- 
plete and can easily be called half truths, but the 
fact remains that Mexico has achieved a curious 
unanimity and a sustained development which 
contrast with the unrest and stagnation of the rest 
of Latin America. 


I. ORDER to achieve its development Mexico had 
to commit a number of sins. Perhaps every develop- 
ing country commits sins, but Mexico's biggest sins 
consisted in violating the classic theory of democ- 
racy and the classic theory of economics. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
Mexico became independent, all its liberal constitu- 
tions were inspired by Montesquieu's ideas of the 
balance of power, by Madison's ideas of a system 
of checks and balances, by Tocqueville's notions 
of local government. Those who drafted the cur- 
rent federa! constitution, which was promulgated 
in 1917, preserved these ideas and added others, 
recognizing the rights of the workers to organize and 
to strike, characteristic of an industrial society and 
of democracy as it evolved in Europe and America. 

But the classic theory of democracy was not ap- 
plicable in Mexico, and the multiparty system gave 
way to the system of a predominant party, unique 
and inevitably victorious. The concentration of 
power in the hands of the chief executive was ini- 
tiated in 1917. The head of the central government 
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began then to exercise control over the leaders, 
the political bosses, and the military chiefs. The 
process continued with the Chamber of Deputies 
and the revolutionary army, the unions, the farmers’ 
organizations, and the bureaucrats and civil ser- 
vants. The only recalcitrants were the rural prop- 
erty owners, who were beginning to feel the effects 
of the agrarian reform, and the clergy. The latter 
remained opposed to the government. 

The process of concentration of power reached 
its peak about 1934 with the accession to the presi- 
dency of General Lazaro Cardenas. After that the 
concentration of the presidential power and of the 
central government diminished somewhat, but the 
state maintained its strength and its unity. 

There are statistics that confirm this hypothesis. 
Since the founding of the National Revolutionary 
Party in 1929, the PRI has never lost a presidential 
election, any election for governor, or any senatorial 
election. During this period the party has brought 
to power 6 presidents, nearly 200 governors, and 
282 senators. From the presidential election of 
1910 until the last election in 1958, the government 
candidate won more than 90 percent of the votes. 
The strength of the opposition parties is insignifi- 
cant. The federal government gained the support 
of more than 90 percent of organized labor. 

The power of the executive against the Congress 
reached its peak under Cardenas and Avila Cama- 
cho. All the proposed legislation which the Presi- 
dent submitted to Congress was approved unani- 
mously. The Supreme Court of Justice favored the 
President in all major decisions without exception. 
Governors could be deposed constitutionally; they 
were subjected to a very effective system of political 
control in that they depended for their finances on 
the federal government, which controlled an av- 
erage of 90 percent of the state revenues. 

The Mexican state thus violated the basic prin- 
ciples of the classic theory of democracy. But this sin 
permitted its development; it put faith in an ex- 
traordinarily useful instrument for the development 
of a nation-state far different in concept from 
middle-class Europe or the United States. 

The presidential regime served to defeat the 
connivance of the legislature, the army, and the 
clergy. The central regime in fact ended the re- 
gional feuds and the intervention of local govern- 
ments by controlling the local political bosses. And 
in general the unity of decision of the government 
served to combat instability; the government met 
the assaults against the state which the large foreign 
companies encouraged for their own advantage; 
it was able to cope with the differences between 
governors and presidents which elsewhere led to 
anarchy and bloodshed; and, finally, it served to 
keep the military in check. 

By 1960 the great political bosses who had dom- 
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inated the country had disappeared, except for two 
or three who hold much reduced power. ‘The army 
represents a steadily decreasing strength in propor- 
tion to that of labor and is absorbing only 8 to 10 
percent of the total federal expenditure, less than in 
any other Latin-American country with the excep- 
tion of Costa Rica. The clergy can no longer pre- 
tend to be a state within a state, having been de- 
prived of its great wealth in the nineteenth century. 
Divided between traditionalists and progressives, 
the clergy encounters a country in which political- 
religious affiliation is not only constitutionally pro- 
hibited but except in a few areas does not operate. 


Nu second sin is that it has violated classic 
economic theory. Applying a legal concept which 
does not recognize the unlimited right of private 
ownership, Mexico expropriated large landholdings 
and instituted agrarian reform without compensa- 
tion, distributing land already under cultivation 
without payment. And Mexico expropriated the 
large oil companies without worrying that at one 
given moment in time capital and foreign currency 
disappeared, without worrying about foreign in- 
vestments. And the state has intervened more and 
more in the economy. It has protected national 
industry with high tariffs, and invested in ownership 
and management until it has reached the point of 
being the biggest owner in Mexico. 

The state produces and controls nearly all of the 
disposable energy in Mexico: 100 percent of the 
production of petroleum and nearly 90 percent of 
electrical energy. In communications and trans- 
portation, state organizations account for 48 per- 
cent of the national total, and own all the railroads; 
in manufacturing, state enterprises contribute only 
3 percent of the total, but they concentrate their 
activity in industries basic to development, ex- 
celling in the production of iron and steel, the pro- 
duction of fertilizers, railroad cars, armed motor 
vehicles, sugar-refining machinery, textile com- 
modities, especially cotton, and paper products. 
And though in the extractive industries the pro- 
duction of the state is steadily decreasing (5 percent 
of the national total in 1960), its activity is concen- 
trated in the mining of iron and coal. The state has 
a similar power in its control over finance. It con- 
trolled 30 percent of the total in 1942 and now con- 
trols half. The governmental institutions of credit, 
banks, agriculture, transportation, small business, 
and the like, employ large numbers of people. 

So many violations of classic economic theory! 
What would Adam Smith and David Ricardo say if 
they were to come to Mexico and see what the Mex- 
icans have done? But the industrialization of 
Mexico could not have occurred without state 
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ownership, since no one would have been able to 
compete in the free market with the huge enterprises 
of a mature Europe and a gigantic United States; 
and for the state not to intervene would have opened 
the door to intervention by other nations. State 
ownership was the basis of our national policy of 
economic and industrial development, and our 
government has made large investments in roads, 
dams, factories, and other essential businesses in 
which private initiative, both Mexican and foreign, 
was too timid or too indifferent to invest. The limi- 
tations on private ownership served to achieve 
agrarian reform, and the expropriation of the oil 
fields established the basis for domestic trade and 
national capitalization. 

In spite of the progress that has been made, Mex- 
ico continues to be a heterogeneous society. Differ- 
ences exist not only between those who have little 
and those who have much, but also between those 
who have something and those who have nothing at 
all. The rural population makes up 49 percent of 
the total and without doubt is the poorest; 38 per- 
cent of the people are still illiterate; 37 percent of the 
children of school age are not in school; 38 percent 
of the people still go barefoot; 24 percent eat no 
meat, no fish, no eggs, and never drink milk. The 
number of Mexicans who live on a bare-subsistence 
level today is at least equal to the number in the 
past. The rate of development has been insufficient 
to counteract numerically the high rate of increase 
of the population as a whole. The rural population, 
which numbered 11 million in 1910, totaled 17 
million in 1960. 

Mexico's underdevelopment shows in many other 
indexes. Only one quarter of the population has 
access to electricity; there are five million acres 
which are not suitable for irrigation; the number 
of small towns that do not have roads is consider- 
able. In an area of 760,000 square miles (about 
one fourth the size of continental United States) 
the dispersion of Mexico's 35 million people among 
some 145,000 towns and villages creates a serious 
problem in planning for roads, schools, and other 
services. Underdevelopment continues to be a 
major problem for Mexico. No one doubts or dis- 
putes that fact. 

Under these conditions it is dangerous from the 
economic point of view whenever the rate of de- 
velopment decreases. Certainly, the margin of 
economic and political security which Mexico en- 
joys is greater than that in other Latin-American 
countries; but it is not enough compared with the 
standards in countries under the capitalist system 
of free enterprise. Except for the period during the 
war and right after it, 1941 to 1947, when the an- 
nual growth of the gross national product was 8.7 
percent, the increase has averaged 5 percent or less; 
and since its rate of population increase is one of the 
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highest in the world (3.5 percent in recent years), 
Mexico has been able to achieve annual increases 
of only 2 or 3 percent in its per capita income. This 
is not enough. Furthermore, there have been difh- 
cult times when Mexico suffered from waves of 
recession which affected world economy and, in 
particular, Latin-American economies. One of 
these occurred in 1961 when the gross national 
product increased only 3.4 percent, and it meant 
stagnation. In the last five years, as the Mexican 
economist Flores de la Peña has observed, the real 
increase in per capita income has been only 1.5 per- 
cent per year, because the population increase av- 
eraged 3.4 percent per year. A sane economic pol- 
icy must move ahead with higher margins of secur- 
ity. For Mexico there is no alternative; it must 
either lower the birthrate or increase production. 

Many Anglo-Saxon writers consider that the 
solution is to lower the birthrate. But this idea re- 
quires an Anglo-Saxon orientation. In Mexico this 
view is held by only a few. and it is not possible that 
it would ever become the prevailing view. Mexican 
culture, from its Catholic origins and its current 
progressiveness as well, rejects this solution almost 
unanimously. It is a solution without a future; and 
(rom the scientific point of view the consequences 
are arguable: historically the birthrate drops after 
countries are developed, and nowhere has it 
dropped in order for countries to develop. And 
although it is not impossible that this may happen 
sometime, surely Mexico does not want to become 
a laboratory for the neo-Malthusian wizards. 

Fortunately, there is another solution, and that 
is to increase production. And for this solution there 
are more than enough men, and what is perhaps 
stranger, more than enough capital! Mexico, 
like many other countries in a similar situation, has 
a serious problem of concealed unemployment, 
and its rural areas suffer from cyclical unemploy- 
ment. On the other hand, Mexico has a relatively 
high degree of capitalization. In actual fact it 
is one of the most attractive markets in the world 
for capital. Thus there is no problem about new 
capital. But its industries are now working at 50 
percent of capacity, and there are some that are 
working at only 20 percent of capacity — on oc- 
casion without loss to the companies on account of 
their high rate of profits. 

In economic terms the solution appears relatively 
simple: it is necessary to coordinate production 
better and to enlarge domestic and foreign markets 
so that industry can produce to full capacity. 
Mexico must plan its economy within the system of 
(ree enterprise; it must redistribute income to create 
new buyers at home at the same time that it expands 
foreign markets. This requires not only great tech- 
nical skill but also courageous policy decisions. 

From the technical point of view the problem is 
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relatively easy. Mexico today can count on an ex- 
traordinary team of specialists in all the branches 
of development and can improve their education 
and strengthen their quality in the years ahead. 
From the political point of view, the problem is cer- 
tainly more difficult, because Mexico will need to 
enter a new stage of its political life. But no indus- 
trialized society has moved ahead without some 
stumbling and without making adjustments in its 
institutions, its traditions, and its political system. 
To coordinate the economic life of the country — 
its centers of production and distribution — to plan 
its investments according to more rigorous criteria, 
to redistribute its wealth until per capita income 
reaches a point comparable with that in France or 
England or the United States, to create domestic 
markets, Mexico needs to take the step that all in- 
dustrialized societies have taken: it must organize 
a solid political and economic entity within the 
capitalist system. "This advance requires the de- 
mocratization of trade unions, farm organizations, 
political parties, and corporations. In the midst of 
its cultural and political difficulties, Mexico must 
realize that it has no other course but to create 
greater participation of the people in the govern- 
ment, in the culture, and in the economy. 
Translated by Emily Flint. 
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SMOKING WITHOUT COMMERCIALS ... 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


As a longtime reader of the medi- 
cal men published by the Tobacco 
Institute, I felt somewhat let down 
by the governments report that 
smoking is bad for the health and 
so on. Not that I believed every- 
thing the Institute was sending me, 
for I am insufficiently the expert to 
endorse or contradict the findings of 
doctors, but I did get the broad 
impression from their writings that 
there was nothing like a tobacco 
addiction to brighten the eye and 
quicken the step and maintain the 
smoker in a state of chronic good 
health. ‘Tobacco was not yet ac- 
cepted as a specific for various dis- 
eases, I gathered, but it would be 
erroneous to think that it caused or 
contributed to any of them. 

Other authorities argued the con- 
trary, so that the views expressed in 
the government's report were not 
altogether new. But the advance 
publicity preceding their publication 
had been so fancy that one had ex- 
pected something more than a reit- 
eration of what most British. and 
American experts had found against 
tobacco in recent years. I realize 
now that was foolish of me, but I did 
allow the advance ballyhoo to make 
me think that something smashing 


was impending. On mulling it over, 
I began to wonder if some wide pro- 
hibition of tobacco advertising might 
be recommended. 

The possibility of no tobacco ad- 
vertising was fascinating. What 
would follow? How could the public 
be informed of the ceaseless triumphs 
of research so conscientiously dis- 
closed by the cigarette makers in 
their television commercials? 

Without the cigarette commer- 
cials, what is perhaps a major area 
of American life will go into eclipse. 
No more shall we see the doughty 
rock-climbers, the speedboat drivers, 
skin divers, athletes, motor racers, 
bronc riders rewarding their exer- 
tions with lungfuls of cooling, heal- 
ing, relaxing, stimulating, rich-mild 
smoke. Blacked out from us, also, 
will be the whole world of filter re- 
search and discovery, the great long- 
term drive by advertising scientists, 
which makes the space and moon- 
shot programs seem a paltry show by 
comparison. 

The torch will pass from the grasp 
of advertising, but it will still be 
carried by the free and competitive 
press. Events of this magnitude can- 
not go long unnoticed, and news 
gatherers will be quick to accept the 
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challenge. A major wire service will 
boast that it has beaten all competi- 
tion in first flashing the discovery of 
the new filter that automatically 
includes two puffs of air with every 
puff of smoke. ‘‘Cooler! Richer! 
Milder!’’ the report will go, ‘‘and 
Berserk News International was first 
with it by nineteen and a half min- 
utes l’? 

But perhaps there will be the re- 
porter who telephones his desk in a 
rare state of excitement: “I’m on 
something big l”? 

"Yeah? What is it?" 

**Get this, Chief: a cigarette filter 
that spins the smoke." 

“We don't want it.” 

“You don’t want it??? 

*Forget it. Hop over right away 
to the Kiwanis lunch.” 

All these musings, I realize, may 
prove premature, for the last word 
has by no means been heard in the 
controversy. The cigarette people 
want to look into it all a bit further, 
and only a few weeks before the gov- 
ernment’s report, came a real earth- 
shaker from the dear old AMA. It 
was the lead story in the AMA News, 
and it may well put the whole sub- 
ject in the cooler for some years to 
come. ("The American Medical As- 
sociation will undertake," so the 
story went, ‘‘a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research on tobacco and 
health." 
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for his caricatures of personalities in the world of music. 


One of the first things an architect 
should learn is how to deal with 
wives. A good solid Bryn Mawr or 
Vassar A.B. with hockey muscles 
bounds off her marriage couch and 
starts clipping the magazines which 
advise her where to hang the guest 
towels. She makes up glue-smelling, 
five-and-ten-cent-store manila pa- 
per loose-leaf albums filled with 
little paste-ups and photographs of 
every detail of a house — snitched or 
copied from her friends and hosts at 
teas and bridge parties, showers and 
receptions — blueprints, magazine 
cuttings, scribbled notes, razor-cut 
swatches of draperies, bed linens, 
towels, and napery. Like a savage 
little wren cluttering the nest with 
pinfeathers, dried grass, and breast- 
bones, the bride keeps adding to her 
little hoard, awaiting the day when 
she needs more room, a house, and 
an architect. 

She is the worst type and usually 
is a menace to the young architect 
who needs a show-off job and has 
been existing on toilet alterations, 
factory additions, and changing the 
big family house into a cozy one for 
the grandparents, with just enough 
room to dump the grandchildren for 
the summer. 

The young client is usually a half 
hour late for her appointment. She 
is dressed in that cocktail-hour, all- 
purpose black and the right jewelry 
for 5:00 p.m., even though it is only 
10:00 a.m., and smells to high heaven 
of expensive behind-the-ear stuff. 
She sniffs at the cute secretary bor- 
rowed for the morning to make the 
office look prosperous. The secretary 
gives the boss an immodest wink and 
swishes out, banging the door. Well, 
this is it. The hardened, money- 
grubbing lady of the house versus 
the airy, aesthetic, cultured spend- 
thrift, the architect. 

As expected, the client sits down, 
hoists her skirt to courtroom length, 
and puts her book of cutouts and 
swatches alongside her chair. She ex- 
hales, deflating her low-cut dress, 
and takes on a baby-talk voice. This 
patter is supposed to convince the 


savage architect that she is a poor 
motherly thing trying to shelter her 
brood, despite lack of appreciation 
on the part of her husband and 
family, and also insufficient money 
to build the minimum of her needs. 
The immediate implication is that 
the architect can handle the job and 
still save enough money to get his 
full fee. 

lo begin with, she has always 
wanted a small house which could 
be enlarged to take care of every- 
body until the children went to 
college. At that point there would 
be no need for a large house. The 
whole thing should be planned so 
that it could later be reduced to 
grandparents size. 

The client reaches into her bag 
and starts fumbling around and 
comes up with a crumpled plan on a 





cutout from the Sunday newspaper 
real-estate page. 


She and her husband had been to | | 


the Home Show and had seen that 
house. It was almost exactly — but 
not quite exactly — what she had 
dreamed of. Of course, they had 


been looking for years and couldn't : 


decide whether it would be a ranch 


house in Lonely Hills, a rose-cov-| 7 
ered colonial in one of those quaint | fi 
villages an hour from the city by|j 


train, or whether they should build 


their very own house. Her parents | B 
finally got tired of being needled and | £ 


gave them a piece of ground right off 
Nutts Road and told them to get an 
architect. 

The place had a tree, it was only 
an hour from her husband's office, 
and it was free. The Homebuilder 
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that jumps 5 times 
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Is the boy 15 or under? If so, 

2 here's an ideal opportunity to 
__ give him a substantial amount of 
— life insurance protection for 
9 handling the grown-up responsi- 
~ bilities that lie ahead. It can 
! mean real savings for him later 
on because, when it's time for 
him to take over the payments, 

T he's assured the low, childhood 
* premium rate. 
This is the Junior Estate 
Builder. For every $1,000 of life 
insurance that you buy your boy 

~ now, he gets $5,000 worth when 
| he turns 21. Whatever his future 
` health, he's assured this protec- 
tion. And the increase in value 
_ involves no increase in cost—the 
1 premium stays the same! 
= Want to know more? There's 
7^! one man particularly well suited 
_ to help you—New England 
9 Life's “man of opportunity". He 
~ is one of a select group of our 
agents who have earned this 
designation. He works full time 
to search out the opportunities 
in life insurance for men like you. 
Talk to him soon. 
Inthe meantime, let us mail you 
facts and figures about the Junior 
Estate Builder for boys (and 
girls). We'll include our PORT- 
FOLIO OF OPPORTUNITY— 
reports on current uses of life in- 
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Opportunity 


Lower your tax 
by detouring 
pay raises 
to future income 


With taxes diluting the value 


of salary increases, more and ~ 
! more businessmen are searching |— 
* for ways to turn added income | 
~ into effective income. Life in- | 
! surance offers just such an op- 


portunity by sending income 


$ ahead to take advantage of a 
` lower tax bracket after an em- 


ployee's retirement. 
There's one man who can give 


~ you all the information you need 


about this plan for deferring 
compensation. He's appropri- 


| ately called New England Life's 


“man of opportunity"—one of 
a select group of our agents who 
qualify for the title through ex- 
ceptional knowledge, experience 
and initiative. 

This is the man to advise you 


* on setting up a plan that will 


give both employer and employee 
valuable tax advantages. He 
knows his way around in busi- 
ness and tax legislation, and is 


| ready to work closely with your 


lawyer and trust officer. He's a 
well-informed financial advisor 
—a successful man who is used 
to doing business with other suc- 
cessful men. 

Many of the uses of insurance 
that the man of opportunity can 


relate to your circumstances are | 
covered in our PORTFOLIO OF ~— 


OPPORTUNITY. It's a collec- 


| tion of timely reports, including 


*"Tomorrow's Security from To- 
day's Postponed Pay”. 


mail it to you directly. Address: 


~ Dept. AB, 501 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 
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house had seemed fine, but the tree 


& would come right in the middle of 


& | the living room unless the plans were 


altered. 
They knew lots of architects, and 


| she had already seen them. Her hus- 
* | band was the twelfth vice president 
© |of the Fidelity in charge of real- 
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estate appraisal; he was also the 


| famous dancing quarterback from 
!| Cornell and a member of both the 


Racquet and Tennis Club and the 
Union Republican Club. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects had given 
her a list of small-house architects, 
and he was fifth on the list. She had 
seen the first four, and they had told 
her that number five was her boy. 

She had gone even further and 
inquired around, learning that he 
told stories well and could sit up at 
the dinner table. Her husband had 
inquired at the bank, and they had 
said OK, which really meant some- 
thing, because most architects’ credit 
ratings were about on a par with 
artists’. 

There is no adequate school train- 
ing to get the architect over this 
moment, and only brutal hardening 
by experience can teach him to push 
the hidden button which will bring 
in the secretary with a letter to sign, 
or the card of a cinder-block sales- 
man who must see him on an impor- 
tant matter. This gives the architect 
a breather, clears the heady, per- 
fumed atmosphere, and gives him a 
chance to reason that, since the 
banker had said his credit was good, 
he might be able to make up his 
losses on her house in some future 
alteration for the bank, or maybe 
even on a house for the president’s 
daughter. 

While the architect has been pull- 
ing himself together and giving his 
secretary instructions on when to 
interrupt again, the client has been 
making a quick estimate of him. 

This being 1963, his office is com- 
pletely glazed on one side and looks 
across the street to another com- 
pletely glazed office. Japanese lan- 
terns hang from the ceiling, which 


B | has light filtering through egg crates. 


* | The walls are of exotic plywood, and 


?!|the window is covered with fishnets 





and flanked by a couple of rubber 
plants. The chairs are plastic, deli- 


|| cately balanced, and uncomfortable, 
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and the oversized desk is a slab of 
black Micarta resting on a pretzel 
twist of polished aluminum. ‘The 
walls are covered with his diplomas, 
perspective renderings for a job much 
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too large for the little office, a draw- 
ing of a small house, a signed photo- 
graph from his professor, and a 
plaque of recognition from the local 
Homebuilders Association. 

The next move is the architect’s, 
and he leads with his chin. ‘‘What is 
your problem, madame?" 

Madame has been waiting through 
four A.I.A. architects, all of her hus- 
band's friends, her parents’ friends, 
and her friends for somebody to ask 
her this pertinent question, and all 
have skillfully avoided it. At last 
her moment has arrived. 

About five aeons later she finishes 
the basics of her problems. ‘They 
are as old as the second house built 
in the world — families. Any girl, 
with the very small exception of or- 
phans or refugees, comes to her 
husband with a family which just 
simply adore her. They have been 
awaiting the day when they can un- 
load on her all the antiques, pictures, 
paintings, and objets d'art which had 
been unloaded on them. Most of 
these are not worthy of thrift-shop 
salvage, but they have become heir- 
looms just by lasting this long. 

In the good old days people had 
attics. Today the little spot on the 
plan marked “‘storage’’ is about large 
enough to hold a vacuum cleaner 
and a whisk broom. 

This architect’s client has ‘‘things”’ 
and parents. She has a grand piano 
on which Paderewski played just 
before he taught Truman the '*Mis- 
souri Waltz." She has to keep it 
because Mother played Chopin ev- 
ery night and is going to give them 
not only the piano but her dining 
room suite and the bedroom suite, 
which were carried across the plains 
in a covered wagon and buried in the 
Rockies in buffalo skins against the 
cold of winter. In the spring they 
were uncovered and taken to Den- 
ver. hats how important they 
were. Then there is the rug which 
Great-grandpa had bought in a ba- 
zaar in Baghdad when he was an 
attaché. The dealer had to smuggle 
it across the desert to Beirut because 
it was sacred and should not have 
been moved from the mosque — Mo- 
hammed's horse had ridden across 
it and left a mark which is visible 
to this day. On and on went Mi- 
lady, and finally paused. 

The secretary is back from lunch, 
the architect is hungry and needs a 
martini, the client is sitting quietly, 
waiting to be invited for a bourbon 
on the rocks and a big meal. 








“Why don’t we continue this after 
a bit of lunch, madame?" says the 
architect, signaling to his secretary 
to please lend him ten bucks. 

"And now, madame, we are ready 
for the details." He knows that small 


house — he designed it. It has three 
bedrooms and a sliding couch in the 
all-purpose room for Mother, if she 
wants to be uncomfortable instead of 
going to a hotel. The living room 
cannot take the Baghdad rug or the 
piano; the bedroom cannot take two 
three-quarter beds with testers, a 
chest-on-chest, and a lowboy. ‘The 
ceiling is much too low for a grand- 
father clock with a gallery, and there 
isn't a wall which will take Grand- 
aunt's portrait by Sargent. 

It’s a new day, and all those things 
should be in a museum or sent to 
auction, unless madame wants to 
pay much more for the house. And a 
house which bends around a tree 
costs more than a box. Pushing up 
the ceiling a teentsy couple of feet 
and making the living room a trifle 
larger run up the cost because of 
more expensive beams and joist sizes. 
lhe client wants all these things 
incorporated. And now, what does 
her husband want? 

Again the architect sits back and 
checks it off. He has heard it all 
before. Her husband wants an in- 
door-outdoor one-story house, a 
patio with an outdoor grill for cook- 
ing steaks, a swimming pool, a tele- 
vision and radio in every room, 
air conditioning, and a small room 
for his home movies and bridge 
games, with a fireplace and a mantel 
for his golf trophies and a space for 
the tarpon he caught off Miami. He 
thinks her parents would be happier 
in a city apartment; his parents 
should live in Florida and fish; and 
it is time the children were in board- 
ing school. Old Katie, the family 
retainer, should be pensioned and 
sent home; and a modern house 
could easily have a couple of Great 
Danes wandering in and out. 











Well, I got tired of listening and 
built the house. It was twice as large 
as the Homebuilder ranch and cost 
twice as much, but everybody was 
happy, and the client gave me a cam- 
era and a light meter and a cham- 
pagne party, and I gave them one of 
my lithographs of Rachmaninoff, 
which sits just above the grand piano 
but is lost in the big living room. The 
place represents my overhang, slid- 
ing-glass-wall period, with a slanted 
blond-wood living room wall, a two- 
way fireplace, and a dining table 
which is set up in the kitchen and 
pushes into the living room. The 
grandparents moved to California, 
but the children each got an outside 
bedroom suite so that they could 
come in and out, like the Great 
Danes, without disturbing Mama, 
who was lying in a fishbowl bed- 
room, looking out at the expensive 
garden. 

The tree around which we built 
the house died a year after they 
moved in, and what with Great 
Danes you can’t tell where Moham- 
med’s horse crossed the Mesopota- 
mian rug. Sargent’s painting of 
Grandaunt is over the entrance wall, 
and Pop has his tarpon rotting bluely 
over the free-form mantel, which is 
littered with golf trophies, a picture 
of Eisenhower, and hole-in-one golf 
balls. The place is rigged for sound 
in every room. There are bedside 
televisions, outdoor grills, double- 
acting doors for the dogs, and a big 
kidney-shaped pool. 

The contractor was the old-school 
craftsman Scotsman with a wonder- 
ful burr and a smelly pipe, and 
although he thought the whole 


thing goofy, he built it as if he loved Y 
it. When we finished, he said that | f 


he would be embarrassed in that all- 
glass bedroom. 

It was a successful job, and it 
solved everybody's problems. The 
owners are so pleased they won't 
let any of my prospective clients look 
at it, and maybe that is good. 
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Opportunity 


Benefit from the 
“magic of the marital | 


tax deduction 


Are you sure your family won’t 
~ end up paying more estate tax 
2. than necessary? The Federal es- 
$ tate tax is progressive, so the | 
~ bigger your estate, the bigger the 
-~ possible reduction of what goes 
_ to your beneficiaries. 


If you are married, however, 


step in accomplishing this end. 
And, the savings possible are so 


~ you can cut back the size of your © 
* estate so that it won't be taxed | 
in the highest applicable bracket. c 
! The proper disposition of your © 
2 life insurance is an important 


| startling that the marital deduc- | 
» tion seems to be “magic” once | 
~ the opportunity is explained. e 


Highly-trained, business-ori- | 
ented New England Life agents | 


(we call them ‘“‘men of opportu- 


> nity”) are ready to sit down and, 
without obligation, work out the 


details with your own attorney 


7? and trust officers. Because your f 
~ man of opportunity is particu- $5 
© larly well-qualified to show you © 
$ all the latest opportunities in life 7 
insurance (over and above your $$ 
—? normal insurance “‘obligations’’), 
~ his advice could well mean the 


difference between a working, 
cost-saving program and an ex- 


> pensive failure. ‘ 
|! Many of the uses of insurance | 


that the man of opportunity can © 


= relate to your circumstances are ! 
~ covered in our PORTFOLIO OF © 
| OPPORTUNITY. It’s a collec- © 
tion of timely, penetrating re- | 

= ports, including ''The ‘Magic’ of 
> the Marital Deduction.” 
© PORTFOLIO is free and we'll 


The 


mail it to you directly. Address: 


| Dept. AC, 501 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 
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Double the value 


| of your self-employed : 


pension plan 


“I’m self-employed—what 


does the latest tax law mean to 


me?" **What tax deductions can 


I get now?" “How can life insur- | 
! ance fit into my pension plan?" 

. Those are questions you'll — 
want answered if you're a profes- —— 
sional man or own an unincorpo- — 


rated business. You'll definitely 


want to check what life insurance _ 
it’s the only way, for ~ 
example, you can get big death 
benefits for your family and pile || 
up retirement money at the same | 


can do: 


time. 


There's one person particu- | 
larly well suited to help you— | 
New England Life's “man of © 
He is one of a X 
select group of our agents who © 
have earned this designation |- 
through knowledge, experience | 


opportunity. 


and initiative. 


Increasing the value of a pen- 5 
sion plan is just one of the oppor- | 
tunities available through the -- 


judicious use of life insurance. 


Exploring this opportunity and | 
others for men like you is the [5 
full-time job of the man of op- 


portunity. And, with his broad 


understanding of business and 


tax legislation, he's ready to 


work closely with your lawyer or || 


trust officer. 


Many of the uses of insurance 1. 
~ that can be related to your cir- © 
- cumstances are covered in our 


PORTFOLIO OF OPPORTU- 


| NITY. It's a collection of timely (5 
| reports, including “Double the ~ 
Value of Your Self-Employed |- 
> Pension Plan." The PORT- X 

! FOLIO is free and we'll mail it |— 
= to you. Address: Department ~ 
$* AD, 501 Boylston Street, Boston, - 


Massachusetts 02117. 
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S of coal." 





© | then, 
_ | dig a hole in the ground. 





What makes the rain? 

When airplanes fly very high, water 
collects on the wings and roofs. 
When the plane banks, this water 
slides off and falls on the earth in 
the form of rain. The next time it 
rains, if you listen, you will probably 
hear the airplane. 


What is wind? 

There is no such thing as wind. The 
next time you’re out on a windy 
day, if you look sharply, you will 
observe for yourself that you can see 
absolutely nothing. However, all 
things have periods of quiet and 
activity, exactly as you do when you 
sleep and when you play. On the 
days when the trees and flowers and 
grass are very active and excited, 
we call it “windy.” It is interesting 
to observe that usually when the 
trees and flowers are moving around 
a lot, your hair and clothing do the 
same thing. 


How can a bird fly? 

A bird flies by taking a very deep 
breath and flapping his wings very 
hard. His body is covered with 
feathers, and as you know, feathers 
are very light. This helps him, too. 


Where does coal come from? 

Coal comes out of factory chimneys 
in the form of soot. This is because 
factories burn coal, but not all of it 
is burned, and the hot gases from 
the flame carry the particles of soot 
up the chimneys and out into the 
air. There the soot floats around 
until it rains. The rain washes it 
down onto the earth, where it col- 
lects. When a whole lot of it has 


tamped down, we call that a "seam 
Sometimes when it has 
been there a long time, dirt forms 


"| over it, and grass starts to grow, and 


the seam of coal gets covered up, and 
to get it out, miners have to 


Why does the ocean have waves? 


The ocean is full of very big fish, 
like whales and sharks and dolphins, 
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collected in one place, and got sort of 


Ask a Foolish Question 
Fen PRE SL ULDERE 


gy ELINOR GOULDING SMITH 


Ernivon Goutpine SwrrH has written many books and light 
articles and has been a contributor to the ATLANTIC since 1943. 


and they thrash around a whole lot 
when they swim. ‘This stirs up the 
water and causes waves. You can 
observe this same phenomenon when 
you take a bath and thrash your 
hands and feet around. 


What makes rocks? 

Rocks are formed in two ways. One 
kind of rock is made of real hard 
clumps of dirt that got stuck to- 
gether and just got hard. The other 
kind is chunks that break off moun- 
taintops and fall down. 


Why does a thunderstorm turn milk sour? 
The air is full of particles of poison, 
and most of these poisons have a 
bad, or sour, taste. During a thun- 
derstorm the air gets very heavy and 
pushes these particles of poison 
down from the upper atmosphere, 
and consequently there are more of 
them around at earth level. When 
a carton of milk is opened, these 
bad-tasting particles fall in in greater 
quantities than usual, and this sours 
the milk. 


Where does wood come from? 

Wood is a form of plastic that is 
made in factories. It is rolled out 
in big flat sheets and then cut 
lengthwise into planks. Before the 
plastic is fully hardened, the planks 
are rolled between two enormous 
rollers that are grooved in special 
designs, which are thus imprinted 
on the plastic planks. This is called 
graining. The finished planks are 
stained with dyes made in the colors 
of the autumn leaves of certain 
trees, which is why the woods are 
called maple, cherry, birch, and so 
forth. The finished planks are sent 
to carpenters, joiners, and other 
craftsmen to be made into houses, 
furniture, salad bowls, and so forth. 


Why do people live in houses? 

People didn't always live in houses. 
During the golden age of man, long, 
long ago, people lived in caves, 
which they found simply every- 
where. These caves were absolutely 
free. In those days nobody had to 


Opportunity 


Trim your taxes 
| while putting human 
- — objectives first 


~ The important thing is to put 
and keep first things first. In any 





estate planning, human objec- | 
tives must predominate over all ` 


_ other considerations, including © 


~ tax savings. 


— such savings and other econo- 
mies need to be inconsistent with 
— your primary objectives. 
` quently, an insurance trust can 
be set up with provisions flexible 





~ enough to accomplish many of ^. 


your objectives simultaneously. 


| The result can be complete ful- — 
fillment of family objectives, plus | 


T a sizable trimming of taxes. 
7 . There's one man who can tell 





7? England Life's “man of oppor- 
_ tunity"—one of a select group 
_ of our agents who qualify for the 
_ title through exceptional knowl- 
_ edge, experience and initiative. 
_ With his broad understanding 
— of insurance, its uses and tax 





E treatment, he's ready to work | 


Fre- 


| you about the possibilities which | : 
` exist in insurance trusts and | 
— settlement options. He's New | 


But this does not mean that © 





closely with your trust officer and d 


lawyer. You'll find him a remark- 
ably well-informed financial ad- 


visor—a successful man who’s 7 
| used to doing business with other E 


* successful men. 

A Many of the uses of insurance 

= that the man of opportunity can 
relate to your circumstances are 


© covered in our PORTFOLIO OF | 


OPPORTUNITY. It's a collec- | 
tion of timely reports, including © 


“Trusts and Testamentary Tac- 


| ties." The PORTFOLIO is free | 


and we'll mail it to you directly. 


Address: Dept. AE, 501 Boyl- | 


ston Street, Boston, Mass. 02117. 
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pay rent, or pay off mortgages, or 
pay any taxes, and therefore they 
didn't have to work as hard as peo- 
ple today. Unfortunately, as the 
earth got older, most of these caves 
were sealed up by accumulated soot 
and dirt and dead leaves, and today 


- there simply aren’t enough caves to 
||go around. For this reason, people 


are forced to build houses to live in. 
The few caves that are left are now 
so rare that people actually pay 


admission just to go in and look at | 


them. 


What makes the snow fall? 
Snow doesn't fall. In the winter, 


freezes, and in freezing it expands. 
lhese frozen crystals are forced up 
through the earth and appear on 


the surface of the ground as snow. | So we've given you five exam- _ 


When it is so cold that these snow 





crystals are light and powdery, the 
M wind blows them around until it 
seems as though the air is liter- 
ally filled with whirling snowflakes, 
which gives rise to the old belief 
that snow “‘falls.”’ 


What exactly are stalactites? 

Stalactites are very long, thin, 
pointed conical rocks which, because 
of their shape, force their way 
through the ground and down into 


the roofs of caves, where they hang | § 


suspended. 


What exactly are stalagmites? 

Stalagmites are stalactites which 
have finally loosened from their 
precarious place in the roof of the 
cave and fallen down to the floor of 
the cave, where they remain with 


one end plunged into the dirt and | 
the rest sticking straight up. Too 


many stalagmites can eventually 
make a cave practically uninhab- 
itable, or at least very difficult to 
walk in. 
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3 loPPORTUNITY to: 


Opportunity 
doesn't 
end here... 


= On preceding pages we have || 
_ talked about some of the uses of | 
life insurance that may represent 
f opportunity to you—opportu- © 
| nity for strengthening your fi- © 
when the ground gets very cold, E 4 
moisture trapped under the earth |f 


nancial situation. 


Opportunity, as it applies to |— 
_ you, may lie in one of these uses |^ 
_ or in several. Or it may requirea |^ 
_ use not touched on here. E 


We had to start somewhere. 


ples on preceding pages. If they ~ 
whet your interest, fine. But we Ti 


| realize that you can fully appre- || 
4 ciate the real “opportunity” in |— 
» life insurance only in terms of — 
? your own particular needs. : 

: "men of oppor- 2 
| tunity” ready to help. They area | 


We have 


select number of agents in our ~ 


4 company with that designation, 5 
4 men whose names we periodically | 


list in the Wall Street Journal. ~ 
Their experience, special skills © 
and broad understanding of busi- 
ness and tax legislation are of- | 


fered to you without obligation. 


Several important subjects that © 


a man of opportunity can relate 
to your cireumstances are covered 


in our free PORTFOLIO OF © 


OPPORTUNITY. It's a collec- 


tion of timely, penetrating re- 53 
ports. We'll mail it to you di- X 


rectly. Fill out this coupon now. 





Dept. AF, 
501 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass.0211 


[Please mail the fre 
PORTFOLIO OF 
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THE BALLAD OF GREGORY'S LEG 
BY C. S. JENNISON 


There's an opal light on the sea at night. 

And day is a polished tourmaline, 

With a diamond dawn and a dusk soon gone 

senate WA Slipped quietly somewhere in between. 

ANN is aN When the comets swish through the sky like fish, 
VN And pale in the dark, the running lights flicker, 

The world is as wide as a sailor's pride, 

And everything's free except drinking liquor. 


A sailor named Greg had a wooden leg, 

A fact he accepted with great good humor. 

He'd oftentimes say that fate has a way 

Of handing out goods to suit the consumer. 
Though others might drown if the ship went down 
Or snatch at a floating spar in the rumpus, 

The spar that Greg snatched would be all attached, 
And he'd steer for shore with a pocket compass. 


In any old region, his friends were legion. 
Besides, he could always collect a crowd 

Playing mumblety-peg in his wooden leg 

And comforting women who shrieked aloud. 

O life was a song, but the trips were long, 

And a flask was little more than a trinket. 

The air was like wine which, of course, was fine, 
But you couldn't expect a man to drink it. 


As earth spun around, and Gregory found 

The problem was one that would always rankle, 
He whittled a leg like a hollow keg 

And fitted a spigot above the ankle. 

He'd fill up his leg with Haig and Haig, 

To last him — for instance — from Boston Bay, 
Till gin in Savannah would last to Havana, 
Where maybe some rum would last to Marseilles. 










| Do 
"tv. 


: He'd soften the pain of partings in Spain 
By sipping so much of the wine he harbored. 
He thought that the rats were the sailors’ hats 
And confused the rare old port with the starboard. 
NAHE The captain — though kind — once had him confined 
b fuer Se? For drinking vermouth with some dockside Latins, 
a NN SCOTCH But down in the brig, Greg started to jig 


eee os And shook up some passable warm manhattans. 


There’s an opal light on the sea at night, 
And day is a polished tourmaline 

With the open sky and a shot ol rye 
Slipped quietly somewhere in between. 

A sailor named Greg had a wooden leg, 

A fact that allowed him to scorn embargo 
By getting well stocked wherever he docked 
And putting to sea with his tax-free cargo. 
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Why generals have 
always had a 
tent of their own. 





Thoughts on first class travel—a series by American Airlines. 


It is not because rank hath its privileges. 
The reason is much simpler. 

The man who's supposed to be thinking 
about the battle needs a place to do it in. 

It's the same with the extra service that a 
general gets. l'he idea is to free him from 
the usual annoyances so he can concentrate 
on getting the war won. 

These are also the reasons a man with 
| he ^ dod business on his mind flies first class. 

4:7 Gen. Jeha |. Penhing, In Meis S016. The privacy, roominess, comfort and over- 
all atmosphere ease the burden of travel for men under pressure. 

Fully 86% of all air trips are for business. That's why American is 
especially concerned with the problems travelling businessmen face. 
And it's why we recently reduced first class fares. For example, first 
class coast-to-coast is now only $15.80 more than coach. 

It is not an investment in luxury. 

It’s an investment in the man who gets off the plane. 

For more about business travellers, write: Director, Bureau of Travel 


Analysis, American Airlines, Inc., 633 Third Ave., N. Y., N.Y., 10017. 
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OASES OUTSIDE DUBLIN 
sy WILLIAM BITTNER 


Few countries are as pleasant and 
interesting for the traveler as Ire- 
land, yet few places are so exasperat- 
ing for anyone who likes to travel in 
comfort and ease, without wasting 
time or blindly rushing about in 
search of palatable food and restful 
lodging. For one thing, no Irishman 
is in a hurry about anything, and 
most travelers are limited in time if 
not in money. For another, the 
guidebooks offer hardly any help at 
all. Oh, there are some lovely books 
about Ireland. Take The Shell Guide 
to Ireland by Lord Killanin and 
Michael V. Duignan, published by 
the Ebury Press in London in 1962: 
478 large octavo pages, 17 color- 
plates, more than 200 pictures in the 
text, 6 maps — all for 45 shillings 
($6.30). It has almost every ar- 
chaeological, historical, scenic, and 
just plain interesting fact; but the 
arrangement is alphabetical by 
place, and by the time anyone but a 
native Irishman well versed in his 
country has worked out an itinerary 
from it, his holidays for the next 
three years will be over. And never 
a mention does it make of food 
or drink, roads or hotels, or of Ire- 
land's greatest product — the charm- 
ing, confusing, irritating, and de- 
lightful people of Ireland themselves. 

As my wife and I grew travel-wise 


in Ireland, we found that the best 
procedure was to use all the guides 
together, and I am afraid she missed 
as much scenery working cross-ref- 
erences through all the guidebooks 
as I did dodging cattle, sheep, bicy- 
clists, and artificially elated pedes- 
trians on the roads. But with long 
experience we found delightful driv- 
ing, eating, drinking, and hotel- 
staying in every corner of the coun- 
try. It would have been cheaper, 
and it certainly would have taken 
less time, had we simply booked 
ourselves on all the train and bus 
excursion trips organized by Córas 
Iompair Eireann (C.I.E.), the Irish 
transit company. Their trips are 
well organized and cheap, and 
accommodations are usually pro- 
vided in the company-owned Great 
Southern Hotels, which are satisfac- 
tory imitations of the modern, im- 
personal American-type accommo- 
dations. We do not like being 
organized, however, but we do in 
Ireland like encountering the Irish, 
who, like their leprechauns, are elu- 
sive when strangers are about in 
large groups. In Connemara in Au- 
gust the cars all seem to carry ‘“‘tem- 
porary importation" stickers; Kil- 
larney, like Bunratty Castle, seems 
exclusively occupied by Americans; 
and the lower Shannon gurgles in 
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many tongues but never in Gaelic. 

Ireland begins at Dublin, but it 
only begins there. That dear old 
dirty city is full of people from some- 
where else, mainly civil servants 
and would-be civil servants up from 
the country to separate the jackeen 
from his money, and they are charm- 
ers all. But even more charming is 
a visit to the land from which these 
*culchies" came, the bogs and hills 
and people they left behind, whose 
charm is not edged with the hone of 
greed, the beautiful countryside they 
think of nostalgically when not add- 
ing up the receipts from the till. It 
is only 161 miles from Dublin to 
Cork, but to keep from passing from 
one city to another with only a good 
road in between, I like to start late, 
as the Irish always do, and spend 
the night in Roscrea, a little town in 
Tipperary. That way I have leisure 
the next morning to visit the Rock 
of Cashel, Ireland’s Mont-Saint- 
Michel, now, like most ancient Irish 
monuments, a ruin. The Earl of 
Kildare burned the cathedral in 
1495, excusing himself later to Henry 
VII by saying that he would not 
have done it but he thought the 
archbishop was inside. Roscrea has 
ruins too — Ormonde Castle of the 
thirteenth century now houses the 
fire station — and it also has the 
Central Hotel, rated only B/C by 
Bord Fáilte but abounding in homely 
comfort and courtesy, where for two 
dollars I had a delicious full-course 
dinner, the piece de résistance of which 
was two filet mignons. They also 
serve the best Irish coffee I have 
had anywhere. 

For all the nostalgia of Cork men 
in Dublin and New York, their city 
is simply one of the more favored of 
Irish provincial capitals: population 
80,000, good hotels, even a restau- 
rant — the Oyster Tavern — down 
a tiny lane just off the main street. 
For the few people in it, Ireland has 
more and better hotels than anyone 
has the right to expect, but some of 
the highest-rated ones are so *'in- 
ternational," the guest might as well 
not be in Ireland at all. There are 
seventeen hotels in Cork City, rated 
by Bord Fáilte right through the 
spectrum, but I would pass them all 
by to drive sixty miles further down 
the southwest foot of Ireland, past 
Bantry Bay, to Ardnagashel House, 
near Ballylickey. Robert Gibbings 
once went to West Cork for a fort- 
night and stayed seven months. 

I might not have stopped there 
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Can you do as you please 
aboard Holland-America? 
Ask Sheila Folstein. 


Among the many lovely sights on a recent Atlantic cross- 
ing were the ballet exercises of Miss Sheila Folstein of 
Washington, D.C., a dancer on her way to London. 


We talked to Miss Folstein, and this is what she said: 
"This is my first trip on the Holland-America Line, and 
it's a wonderful experience. Everyone is so gay and 
friendly—crew and passengers alike. The ship is beau- 
tiful and so spacious. There are dozens of secluded 
spots where | can exercise without collecting a crowd. 


l've had a perfectly marvelous trip, and I’m looking for- 
ward to a repeat performance.”’ 


If you'd like to know about Holland-America’s many sail- 
ings to Europe, ask your travel agent. But if you want to 
know how much fun a voyage can be, ask the people. 


For free brochures, write HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE, 
Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. Sail a happy 
ship—to Southampton, Le Havre, Rotterdam, Cobh, 
Galway, and Bremerhaven. 








saw a highway patrolman. 
. theory of motor-code enforcement 


at all were the roads of Ireland not 
as tiring as they are fascinating. 


. There is little traffic except in the 
|. towns and cities, but the roads are 


narrow and winding and open to 


grazing animals. The sheep and the 
goats and the cows and the dogs 
_ have the right-of-way, according to 
Irish law, and the bicyclists and 
pedestrians act as if they did. More- 


over, there is no examination for a 


- driving license in Ireland; I am en- 
- titled to drive anything up to and 
-including a steam locomotive, all for 


the spending of a pound. I never 
The 


is that after there is an accident the 
one found at fault, if surviving, pays. 
In a few months such conditions are 
easy to get used to, but near lunch- 
time of my second day on these 
strenuous roads, after climbing to 
the top of Blarney Castle and steer- 
ing anxiously through the mountains 
of West Cork, with the Ring of 
Kerry, where the road is often 
above the clouds, before me, I was 
willing to take my chances on fol- 
lowing a sign down a little side lane 
to Ardnagashel House. 

The narrow dirt road bumped 
and twisted deep into the woods, in 
the direction of the cliffs over the 


sea, and at last came out by a pleas- 


ant big house overlooking a cove. 
Two boats were moored down there 
— the property of the hotel, I later 
learned — and the girl who came 
to answer my wife's query if we 
could have lunch was barefoot. 
This, I soon saw, was the way of the 
proprietor's family; I almost took 
my shoes off myself. We waited in 
the bar until lunch was ready, and 
not wanting strong drink that time 
of day I asked if they had a light, 
dry wine, something like a muscadet. 
They would have had anything I 
wanted; Ardnagashel House keeps a 
stock of 176 bins, and the prices are 
the lowest I have seen in the British 
Isles. I ordered a bottle so that I 
could have the rest with lunch. 
Audray Kaulback, the proprietor's 
wife, stirred around and put salmon 
on the menu, and that and the rest 
of the meal were up to the best coun- 
try French standards. Lunch for 
two was $2.80, the wine something 
like another dollar. Rooms run 
about $3.00 a person. ‘There are 
only three with private bath, but 
Bantry Bay is just out the front door. 

Killarney is purely for tourists, 
and anyone who goes there had 


better accept the classification. and 
enjoy himself just as he would at 
Rockefeller Center or the Grand 
Canyon. Ride a jaunting car and 
then a pony over the Gap of Dunloe, 
and be rowed back over the lakes. 
Buy postcards and souvenirs, includ- 
ing the toy leprechauns marked in 
Gaelic ‘‘made in Japan." ‘There is 
good food in Upper East Side French 
style at the Grill Room of the Great 
Southern Hotel, but the dining room 
there, as at all the other hotels, is 
geared to guided tours. I was a 
Killarney tourist until I got tired of 
it (that did not take long), and then I 
went around the Ring of Kerry, 
seeing little but fog and sheep, 
through Tralee and up to Listowel 
in County Kerry, where there is a 
pub worth visiting for the sake of the 
owner, John B. Keanc. 

Keane is one of the best-known 
playwrights in Ireland. In 1959 
his play Sive was produced by the 
dramatic society of this little town 
of 3000-odd population and proved 
such a success it became the first 
play ever to be given by an amateur 
group in the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. 
Since then he has been turning out 
a play a year — in addition to keep- 
ing bar — and they are getting bet- 
ter and better. He is no Brendan 
Behan, although in the work All 
the Young Men of Twenty he is nearly 
as critical of contemporary Ireland 
and sometimes funnier. He seems 
mainly to be swaying the Irish 
folk play away from its former na- 
tionalistic purpose. He also runs a 
good pub and is an interesting and 
accessible man. Literary figures are 
yours for the price of a drink in 
Dublin, but Keane seems more 
deeply rooted than they. Besides, 
he sells the stuff. 

Limerick is worth a visit, if only 
to see the walls still scarred by the 
cannon of the seventeenth-century 
siege. Twenty-three miles farther 
along the wide waters where the 
Fergus enters the Shannon is Ennis, 
County Clare, an old town of narrow 
streets, one of which leads to the 
Old Ground Hotel. This, like many 
of the private hotels of Ireland, had 
been one of the **big houses" of the 
landlords before Irish independence. 
Many of these, for all their beauty, 
were destroyed during the ‘“‘Trou- 
bles" when the motto was ‘“‘burn 
everything English except the coal"; 
and that ire was sometimes well de- 
served. At the nearby Cliffs of 
Moher is a monument raised to one 
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of the landlords by his tenantry at 
his request, and in the central square 
of Westport, up in County Mayo, is 
another such monument, now surely 
the most defaced this side of the 
former Stalinallee. But the Old 
Ground stands, its name supposedly 
derived from the retainer’s welcom- 
ing his absentee master, a century or 
more ago, back to the **old ground," 
and it is well managed by a very 
personable young man, Jack Don- 
nelly, who, unlike most hotel and 
restaurant managers, was around 
when I wanted him and out of sight 
the rest of the time. I encountered 
him one day showing some clients 
the sights of Clare in his own car — 
so far as I could see, just because he 
enjoyed it. 

Galway, particularly the western 
part that is called Connemara, is 
one of the most famous wild-beauty 
spots of the world. The roads, al- 
though not up to the standard of the 
French routes nationales, are much 
less trying than those of Kerry and 
Donegal, and the drive over the 
mountains by a chain of lakes, from 
Galway City to Clifden, is full of fas- 
cination, natives tell me, in seem- 
ing never twice the same. My sec- 
ond trip I kept wondering if I were 
not on the wrong road, but the first 
time was on a gloriously sunny day 
in July, while the second was in an 
autumn storm. The trouble with 
Connemara, in addition to the 
nearly constant influx of not always 
congenial tourists, is its lack of ac- 
commodation for the reasonably ex- 
acting traveler. Clifden has a few 
country hotels not adequate to the 
demand. At Cashel Bay, down a 
side road some fifteen rough miles 
away, is the Zetland; and five ab- 
solutely beastly miles beyond Clifden 
is Renvyle House. Both are in the 
wilds, and when I was there they 
were geared to the needs of large 
families — filled with squalling brats. 
I stayed in Clifden at the motel and 
had a sandwich in Eddy King's, a 
pub run by Frank Kelly and his 
wife, daughter of the late Mr. King. 
Frank and his wife close the public 
bar at nightfall and conduct the 
festivities in the lounge as if every 
night were worthy of a special 
celebration. 

The finest hospitality I have ex- 
perienced anywhere in the world 
was at the Yeats Country Hotel, at 
Rosses Point just above Sligo, but 
the manager, Dan Gannon, whose 
collection of Yeatsiana and whose 
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charm and generosity will never be 
equalled, is no longer there, so I 
haven’t the heart to return. Instead, 
on my last trip to Sligo I stayed in 
great comfort at the Imperial, the 
Garavogue flowing beneath my win- 
dow from Lough Gill, where you can 
Island, William Butler 
Yeats’s Lake Isle of Innisfree. 

It is astonishing what a few hotel- 
keepers in Ireland accomplish by 
careful and knowledgeable super- 
vision. There is no tradition of hotel 
and restaurant apprenticeship in 
Ireland to compare with that on the 
Continent, and trained people tend 
to leave the country rather than be 
attracted to it. Therefore the man- 
agement must get good work from 
ignorant and unambitious girls, who, 
as they have often been the first to 
tell me, ‘‘couldn’t care less"; thus 
the manager must watch every step 
of as many of the workers as possible 
while making the rest feel they are 
being watched even when they are 
not. A good indication of what a 
customer can expect in a hotel din- 
ing room (there are virtually no real 
restaurants outside Dublin, and one 
each in Cork and Belfast) is if he can 
order dinner, including wine, before 
entering the dining room. If not, 
things tend to fall into a routine 
convenient for the waitress, with the 
soup on the table before he gets a 
good look at the menu, and the wine, 
the red cold and the white luke- 
warm, served with dessert. At the 
Imperial the girls must think Mrs. 
Moyles and her dining room mana- 
ger have eyes all around their heads. 

North of Sligo travel becomes 
very trickly. With a triptyque you 
can wander back and forth across 
the border between the Republic 
and Northern Ireland, but the first 
time I went over that route my car 
was not bonded, and I am glad of it, 
for otherwise I would have gone 
from Donegal Town to Derry (or 
Londonderry, as you call it if you are 
loyal to the Crown) and missed one 
of the most interesting tours and one 
of the friendliest hostelries of all 
Ireland. The roads of the Donegal 
coast are unspeakable; they are 
hardly roads at all. So from Donegal 
Town I headed off across the moun- 
tains to Letterkenny, population 
4178. The first hotel I came to was 
Gallagher's, and I parked under the 
No Parking sign while my wife went 
in to inquire after rooms. In a mo- 
ment out came a man the size of 
Derryveagh, who took the bags and 


told me to leave the car right where 
it was. ''Sure if the sergeant comes 
along he'll know where you are." 
Chewing on that logic, I went in, 
and in an hour or so found myself 
in the bar in the front of the house, 
where this man-mountain, with the 
improbable name of Hugo, was pre- 
siding. I hadn't been there long 
when he said, ‘‘There, sir, there's a 
grand place for you." What he 
meant was, he had been keeping an 
eye on my car, and he had just 
noticed an opening among the park- 
ing spaces by the municipal building 
across the road — not just an open- 
ing; one that left only one side of 
my car vulnerable for when the pubs 
closed. 

The proprietress had been a Gal- 
lagher; her husband's name I have 
unfortunately forgotten, but they 
have no mind to change the name 
of the place, so there's no harm done. 
On meeting her I opened my mouth 
and put my foot in it: in explaining 
my pleasure at Hugo's courtesy I 
compared the place with Roscrea, 
and at a loss to exemplify the in- 
tangible feeling of being welcome, 
mentioned the two steaks a serving. 
A bit later, going out for a walk, I 
put the other foot in my mouth. 
“Would you be having dinner at the 
hotel?" she asked me, and when I 
said yes, she wanted to know what 
I'd like. * Fish," I said, but there 
was no fish to be had. ‘‘Well, then, 
filet steak," and I was halfway up 
the street before I realized what I 
had done. Sure enough, at each of 
our plates that night were two filet 
mignons; but good as the steak was, 
it did not come near the bread, rolls, 
and the other baked goods of the 
house — so many I could not put 
names to them all. 

We had not intended to stay in 
Letterkenny at all, but we spent two 
nights at Gallagher's, and we would 
probably be there yet had I not had 
urgent business in Dublin. At break- 
fast we were told that it would not 
be fair for us to stay and pay their 
exorbitant prices ($3.15 apiece for 
double room and bath with superb 
breakfast, with even more kinds of 
breads, rolls, crumpets, scones, right 
out of the oven; and that double 
steak dinner for $1.75) without see- 
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ing Malin Head. With such a rec- 
ommendation we spent the next day 
touring the Inishowen Peninsula, 
the northernmost point of Ireland, 
and totally pleased, we drove back, 
disturbed only by the car that 
hooted impatiently at us along 
Lough Swilly. But as we learned at 
dinner that night, the hoot was not 
impatient but triumphant, for we 
were served the Lough Swilly salm- 
on only a few hours out of the water 
—the proprietor had driven to 
Moneyhaughly to get it for us. 

The six counties of Northern Ire- 
land can be very dismal, with every- 
thing, it seems, a shilling dearer; a 
smaller measure for a drink; and on 
Sundays no drink at all, and little 
else. Of all the places I do not men- 
tion in this article, because I would 
not go back to them again — places 
where food is served at restricted 
hours and where, if I was not present 
for the first dash into the dining 
room, I had to argue for my vict- 
uals; where the soup came before I 
was given my choice between the 
ubiquitous “lamb, or chicken and 
ham" (euphemism for rank mutton 
or a scrawny joint of fowl in bacon 
grease); and where they didn’t have 
any red wine but had dinner wine or 
port, served in time for the “‘genu- 
ine process cheese" — the greatest 
proportion were in Her Majesty's 
loyal province of Ulster. But I 
must confess I was guided while 
there by a native, and the one place 
I chose by myself is almost up to 
Letterkenny or Roscrea, even though 
it could never be an Ardnagashel 
House. 

Political considerations, I under- 
stand, prevented President Kennedy 
from crossing the border to visit the 
Giant’s Causeway during his visit to 
Ireland in the summer of 1963. And 
the Giant’s Causeway is a pretty 
strenuous visit. But he should have 
stopped at the Causeway Hotel, run 
by Colin and Noreen Kane, the 
fifth generation of Kanes at that 
spot. The hotel overlooks the sea 
just at the entrance to the Causeway 
walk, and its appearance and com- 
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forts are fitting to its beautiful loca- | 


tion. But the Kanes’ aptitude at 


their work is truly remarkable. | 


Every day they handle, with cour- | 


tesy and excellent service, a multi- | 


tude of visitors, most of whom simply 


go into the bar, some of whom stay, | 


without reservations, for meals, and 
a few of whom are residents. They 
also cater weddings and the like. 
The only thing to be said is they 
know how to do it. Far more even 
than at Letterkenny or Sligo, good 
service comes only from the man- 
agement’s exercise of will, for the 
nearest town is the distilling village 


of Bushmills, and the metropolis of 


the region, eight miles away, is 





Portrush, just the same size as Let- | 


terkenny. Having any servants at 
all in such a remote spot, let alone 


having good ones, is little short of | 


a miracle in a land where nearly all 
a girl can do is emigrate or find 
husband. 





There are many fine places yet to | 


be found in Ireland. A solid drink- 
ing commercial traveler I know al- 
ways stays, when he is in Belfast, at 
a temperance hotel, the Kensington, 
in College Square, because he is well 


treated there. Experienced Irish | 


travelers can tell you, as I have, 


their favorite spots, but the only one | 


| have found up to the reports about 
it is Reynolds’ in Rooskie, a place 


where Mrs. Reynolds’ spontaneous | 


cry, ‘““You’re welcome," is as warm 
as the turf fire on the hearth. Itisa 
place you would not look at twice 
from the road, except perhaps the 
time the road crew put up a large 
direction sign backwards near it on 
the Dublin-Sligo road. By the side 
of the Shannon, right up against the 
highway, it is a low stone building, 
partly bar (no lounge or snug here) 
and partly living quarters. Rey- 
nolds’ of Rooskie is a simple pub, 
not a hotel or restaurant, but you 
can count on it: if you were hungry 


they would feed you, and if you were | 


tired they would find you a bed. ‘The 
simple places of Ireland are the best, 
but it must be said that if they are 
bad, they are bad beyond under- 
standing. It is easy, for those pre- 
ferring not to take chances, to find 
American-style hotels in Ireland; the 
government is subsidizing them! 
In such places your money is more 
welcome than you. But the Central 
of Roscrea, the Ardnagashel House, 
Gallagher's of Letterkenny, Kane's 


Causeway Hotel — long may they | 


thrive! 
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“DROP THY PIRE ...-." 


BY J. G. MITCHELL 


It is high time that the truth 
about the recorder was faced. I 
hate to be a balloon-buster, but 
someone at last has to be honest 
about this musical pip-squeak, whose 
importance is bloated out of all pro- 
portion at the present time. Since no 
one else has the courage, therefore, | 
shall risk excommunication from the 
recorder societies (there are such, 
and they are legion) of North Amer- 
ica and Europe and hereby declare 
that the recorder-playing movement 
is composed of self-deceiving con 
men (and especially women) and 
that the pipe itself is a musical 
fraud. 

I don’t make this confession lightly 
or easily. I have played — or played 
on—the recorder for something 
over fifteen years, a time which 
surely makes me, if not an authority, 
at least an initiate. But in the last 
two or three years I have become 
first worried and now horrified by 
the spectacle of a mass recorder- 
playing movement that takes itself 
and its pipes ever more seriously. 

What triggered this attack was a 
statement by the leader of a Cana- 
dian recorder society, who declared 
that he would not rest happy until 
he had arranged a concert by a 


thousand recorder players in his 
city's civic auditorium. When even 
two pipes have difficulty in achiev- 
ing a common intonation, he wanted 
to have one thousand of them! 

It is hard to believe that the man 
was serious. After fifteen years of 
associating with recorder players and 
proselytizers, however, one is faced 
with the fact that he was serious. 
Recorder players are serious. What 
I take to be good, clean, social fun 
is something of a religion to the 
others. ‘They are serious about their 
music and about their instrument, 
and they spread the gospel according 
to Dolmetsch with the fervor of a 
nineteenth-century missionary so- 
ciety. 

But what they preach is apocry- 
phal; a religion based on falsehoods. 
Number one falsehood is that the 
recorder is easy to play, so easy that 
any child can pick up the pipe and 
toot out a melody. This simple un- 
truth has been knocking about at 
least since that afternoon of July 26, 
1602, when **The Revenge of Ham- 
lett, Prince Denmarke as yt was 
latelie Acted by the Lord Chamber- 
lyne his servantes? was entered in 
the Stationers Register by James 
Roberts. ‘“‘It is as easy as lying,” 
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said Shakespeare through Hamlet. 
*Govern these vantages with your 
fingers and thumbs, give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will dis- 
course most eloquent music." Will, 
it is not as easy as lying, and unless 
one makes a considerable effort and 
spends a great deal more time in 
practice than most recorder players 
are willing to spend, the pipe will dis- 
course highly ineloquent music. 

The recorder is not easy to play, 
and it cannot be “picked up" 
quickly — a term one often encoun- 
ters. One can blow into it and 
produce some kind of note without 
great difficulty, true. But one can 
also blow into an oboe or draw a 
bow across the strings of a violin 
and produce a note. The difficulty 
lies in producing the proper note 
and the proper tone. With its ex- 
treme sensitivity to breath pressure 
and its clumsy and complex system 
of cross-fingering, the recorder is 
surely one of the most difficult of 
wind instruments to play well. 

If it is not easy to play the re- 
corder, it is harder still to listen to 
it. Indeed, listening to the recorder 
demands such patience and forbear- 
ance on the part of an audience that 
one is tempted to question whether 
the recorder is a serious musical 
instrument at all. 

For a time the recorder was taken 
reasonably seriously by composers, 
at least to the extent that they wrote 
music especially for it. But what re- 
corder enthusiasts either forget, do 
not know, or conceal is that there is 
an extremely small amount of music 
composed expressly for the recorder, 
and that what there is was composed 
almost wholly in the hundred-year 
period 1650 to 1750. The pipe is his- 
torically outdistanced by the trum- 
pet, the oboe, the flute, the trom- 
bone, even the organ, for according 
to Mr. Edgar Hunt in his recent 
book about it, the recorder cannot 
be traced historically much earlier 
than the fifteenth century. It was 
used by minstrels for court music 
and at fairs, but the idea of a per- 
formance by a consort of recorders 
is more probably a modern concept 
than a legitimate historical one. 
Certainly there was little music de- 
signed especially for the recorder 
before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. As far as the Elizabethan 
period in England is concerned — 
and we know how common the re- 
corder, the lute, and “Greensleeves” 
are for atmosphere in modern pro- 
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pick-up plays at only 1/10 ounce touch, banishin 
record and stylus (needle) wear—the diamond stylu 
is guaranteed for 10 years. 

See the wide selection of Magnavox Home Enter 
tainment Products, including TV from $119.90 an 
Stereo Phonographs as low as $99.90, at you 
Magnavox dealer's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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- recorder circles: 


I 








|. ductions of Shakespeare — the best 


that Mr. Hunt can do is the fol- 
lowing: 


We search in vain for any specific 
items [in Elizabethan England] for 
the recorders, and in our disappoint- 
ment realize that if we make our own 
arrangements of other instrumental 
music, we are probably doing exactly 
what Elizabethan recorder players 
did. 


Even the references to the recorder 


j* in Pepys's diary, which are often 


cited as evidence of the popularity of 


-the instrument in the second half of 
-~ the seventeenth century, tend rather 


to suggest that it was not widely 
used, at least not in 1659, when 


: the diary entries were made. Had 


the recorder been in common use, 


2 Pepys would hardly have described 


it as the novelty that he obviously 


found it. 


. The number of composers of any 
standing who wrote music intended 


| for performance on the recorder is 


very small, and their names crop 
up with predictable frequency in 
Purcell, Handel, 
J. S. Bach, and Telemann. Purcell, 
certainly, used the English flute and 


- used it as well as any composer used 


any instrument. In his writings alone 


can the recorder perhaps best be 


accepted as a musical instrument, 
genuinely irreplaceable by the trans- 
verse or orchestral flute. But Purcell 


- also had an unfortunate tendency to 
- write for the male alto voice, and 


we know how that falls on the mod- 
ern ear. 

Handel and Bach wrote considera- 
bly less music for recorder than pub- 


lishers of recorder music would have 


us believe, and most of what Handel 
composed appears to have been writ- 
ten for performance on either the 
transverse flute or the recorder, as 
the player wished. As far as Bach is 
concerned, I defy anyone to tell me 


that he wrote those works that are 


supposed to be for recorders with 


. the pipe in mind and not the tongue 
in cheek. Herr Johann Sebastian 


was having a good laugh at all Block- 
flóteneers when he indicated the use 
of recorders (or their German equiv- 
alents) in the second and fourth 
Brandenburgs — as any honest 
player who has taken a running 
jump at either of them will admit. 
The same thing is true of Tele- 
mann's writing for the recorder — 
his pieces are incredibly difficult to 
master, and they have the added 
burden. like most of his music, of 


L] 
~ 


being almost unbearably dull to 
listen to; the current Telemann re- 
vival, unfortunately, has been insufh- 
ciently delayed. Pepusch, Sam- 
martini, Paisible, Loeillet, Fux, and 
other little-known composers dab- 
bled in music for the recorder, but 
even by the time that Bach’s sons 
were writing, the recorder had 
ceased to be taken seriously; neither 
J. €. nor K. P. E. Bach wrote for 
the Blockflöte, as far as is known, nor 
did any later composer until the re- 
vival of the pipe in the present cen- 
tury. 

'There is, of course, a valid reason 
for this neglect: the recorder is 
an instrument that should be played 
and not heard. It can be fun (al- 
though it is not necessarily so) to sit 
down with a group of friends to tootle 
for an evening, playing music that in 
Elizabethan England would have 
been sung but that now, with the 
decline in the ability to read music 
for vocal purposes, has become un- 
approachable except through some 
more mechanical means than sing- 
ing. But it is not fun, as an auditor, 
to have to sit through such an eve- 
ning. The best ensembles in the 
world — Krainis', the Trapp family, 
Dolmetsch's group — cannot pro- 
vide a really interesting concert 
because the recorder simply does not 
have what it takes to be a performing 
instrument. Its tone color is pure to 
the point of virginity, and its dy- 
namic range is almost nonexistent. 
After twenty minutes the most ac- 
complished group begins to sound 
like nothing so much as an overly 
discreet, genteel, and undernour- 
ished steam calliope. 

And yet the recorder, scarcely a 
musical instrument at all, difficult to 
play, is currently the fastest-selling 
musical item other than phonograph 
recordings in the world. According 
to Carl Dolmetsch, the manufac- 
ture, export, and distribution of 
recorders has become one of the 
major musical-instrument industries 
of the day. They are produced by 
the hundred thousand yearly and 
find their way into every corner of 
the globe." Why the tremendous 
popularity? Two reasons, I think. 

In the first place, the recorder's 
brief period of use by serious com- 
posers happens to be the one that 
is currently receiving a great deal 
of attention from critics, musicolo- 
gists, small recording companies, and 
the upper-monaural classes — the 
Purcell-Bach-Handel age is “‘in,”’ 
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and with it an exaggerated interest 
in the historical instruments of the 
period. Purists insist not only on the 
ur-text but on the ur-instruments as 
well, and so we have been subjected 
to a whole range of aural-hardship 
survival courses, involving the re- 
turn, for example, of the viol family, 
an outrage surpassing even that of 
the recorder. A consort of viols, wail- 
ing in vibratoless agony, always 
brings to my mind the picture of a 
fat lady in galoshes wading through 
a slough of hot marshmallows. There 
has been, too, an increased, if rela- 
tively inaudible, use of the harpsi- 
chord and the even more inaudible 
clavichord, which has to be believed 
to be heard. Of the others — the 
serpent, the cittern, the shawm, the 
Handelian oboe — the less said the 
better. Fortunately, most of the in- 
struments are relatively expensive 
and, thus, relatively inaccessible. 

Most, but not all. And herein 
lies the second and probably the 
main reason for the popularity of the 
recorder: it is cheap. You can buy 
a soprano recorder for as little as a 
second-rate kazoo, and the most 
expensive recorders rarely cost over 
a hundred dollars, a small price 
compared to that of oboes, flutes, 
sousaphones, and other legitimate 
instruments. 

In the very cheapness of the re- 
corder, however, lies my hope for 
the early death of the recorder 
movement. I say this not just be- 
cause the low-priced pipes inevitably 
are badly made and hopelessly out 
of tune, but also because the low 
prices have brought the recorder 
within the reach of virtually any- 
body, especially the anybody who 
feels he wants to or, worse, ought to 
“make music”: first, the arty-crafty 
types, who in my youth were wont to 
dip pencils in assorted vats of col- 
ored wax and to affix long silk tassels 
to the technicolored and vaguely 
phallic results; then, those amateur 
and misguided musicologists who 
insist upon the ur-performance of 
music and who proceed to “‘ur’’ the 
recorder into every historical period 
possible; and the do-it-yourself fanat- 
ics, who in their extreme form (usu- 
ally feminine) even make their 
recorders, complete with intonation 
difficulties that would stagger a 
classical Chinese flute player; and, 
finally, the guilt-assuagers, those who 
have been lining the walls of their 
apartments with LPs, who now find 
an inexpensive and reportedly easy 
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way of relieving the guilt complex 
of the spectator sportsman. 

Of these forces is the recorder 
movement, in all its horrid fury, 
zeal, and plain noise, composed. 
For here in the recorder, for a mere 
$3.95, give or take, is the means 
whereby the arty-crafty, the musical 
primitivist, the guilt-ridden auditor 
— all of them — can make music. 

But, alas, music is just what they 
cannot, or certainly do not, make. 


Record Reviews 
at APL aa Te ECT TE 


sy HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Verdi: Il Trovatore 

Tullio Serafin conducting La Scala 
Orchestra and Chorus, with Antonietta 
Stella, soprano; Fiorenza Cossotto, mezzo- 
soprano; Carlo Bergonzi, tenor; Ettore 
Bastianini, baritone; and Ivo Vinco, 
bass; Deutsche Grammophon SLPM 


138835/37 (stereo) and 18835/37: three 
records 

Il Trovatore is an indestructible opera, 
and a strong performance can make 
it as exciting as anything in all musi- 
cal theater. This recording depends 





Leg Art 


To give lasting luster to a Baldwin Piano leg, craftsmen 
perform 16 separate operations, from initial stain coat to 
final polishing with fine wax. This kind of painstaking 
care in making the Baldwin Grand helps explain why it is 
the exclusive choice of such artists as Arrau, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Richter-Haaser and other great names in 
music. When you buy a Baldwin Piano you are choosing 
wisely. (Write Baldwin, Dept. AM -3-64, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


for beautiful Grand Piano brochure.) 


Official Piano and Organ, New York World's Fair, 1964-65. 


for its success on the raw power and 
vitality of Verdi’s score rather than 
on any special strength or polish 
on the part of its individual partici- 
pants. Even though none of the 
leading singers manages to impose 
his personality on the music, there is 
a brilliant sense of style and ensem- 
ble, not to mention enthusiasm, and 
plenty of dramatic fire. Aside from 
Verdi's music, the strongest positive 
factor is undoubtedly the eighty- 
five-year-old conductor, Tulio Sera- 
fin, who directs with a snap and de- 
cisiveness that have been lacking 
from his recordings in recent years. 
Music and Its 


The Civil War: Its 


Sounds, Volume 2 

Frederick Fennell conducting Eastman 
Wind Ensemble; Battery B, 2nd New 
Jersey Light Artillery; Gerald C. Stowe, 
Military Adviser; Martin Gabel, narra- 
tor; Mercury LPS 2-902 (stereo) and 
LPS 2-502: two records 

This is the most varied, informative, 
and listenable of Civil War albums, 
surpassing Mercury’s own Volume 1. 
Its appeal is, first and foremost, mu- 
sical, with the Eastman Wind En- 
semble performing marches and 
songs of the time upon instruments 
of the time. Among the fascinating 





Baldwin 
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numbers are a quickstep fashioned 
by Claudio Grafulla (the Sousa of 
his day) from Verdi’s opera Un Ballo 
in Maschera, and an arrangement of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner," which 
omits the customary repeat of the 
first eight bars and which introduces 
a delightful cornet flourish at the 
word '*wave" in the line “O say 
does that Star-Spangled Banner yet 
wave." Using actual marching in- 
struments of the epoch, including 
over-the-shoulder horns, Frederick 
Fennell’s musicians perform with tre- 
mendous verve and brilliance; Sher- 
man's men could not have played 
*Marching Through Georgia" with 
such é/an. Of less musical interest, 
but stirring in their own way, are 
Union and Confederate bugle sig- 
nals and drum calls. The fourth side 
of the album is devoted to a spoken 
summary of the last years of the war 
and to the sounds of Civil War fire- 
arms, recorded at special sessions at 
Gettysburg and West Point. ‘The 
accompanying brochure supplements 
the music with pictures and an un- 
usually well-written text. 


The Dream Duet 

Anna M offo, soprano, and Sergio Franchi, 
tenor, with orchestra conducted by Henri 
René; RCA Victor LSC-2675 (stereo) 
and LM -2675 

Any recording that flatly announces 
it seeks to emulate the Jeanette Mac- 
Donald-Nelson Eddy repertoire of 
the 1930s is bound to risk the resist- 
ance of (a) those who feel that 
nobody will ever replace Jeanette 
MacDonald and Nelson Eddy and 
(b) those who feel that a first-rate 
opera singer has no business getting 
mixed up with lesser music. ‘The 
fears of both factions can be allayed. 
To the Friml-Romberg-Victor Her- 
bert repertoire Anna Moffo and 
Sergio Franchi bring musical bal- 
ance and interpretive warmth. Lis- 
tening to their voices intertwining in 
Romberg’s “One Alone" or alter- 
nating in Lehar’s “Yours Is My 
Heart Alone," one senses a rare 
pleasure in, as well as understanding 
of, the art of duet singing. And 
the songs, set forth without undue 


| sentimentality, are as smooth and 


graceful as ever. Miss MacDonald, 
Mr. Eddy, move over. 


Edgar Lee Masters: Spoon River An- 
thology 

Charles Atdman, director, with Betty 
Garrett, Robert Elston, Joyce Van Pat- 


ten, Hal Lynch, and Naomi Caryl 


Hirshhorn; Columbia OS-2410 (stereo) | 
and OL-6010 

Hardly anyone now reads Spoon 
River Anthology, Edgar Lee Masters’ | 
collection of poetic epitaphs sum- 
ming up the tragedies and ironies of 
life in a small Illinois village. But it | 
created a literary sensation in 1915 | 
and for a while set a literary fashion. | 
Now it has reappeared in the form | 
of a theatrical version, produced | 
first on the U.C.L.A. campus and | 
later on Broadway. ‘This is a 
recording of that production, with 
the poems of Minerva Jones, Doc 
Meyers, Lucinda Matlock, Anne 
Rutledge, the Village Atheist, and | 
the rest spoken against a background 
of evocative songs written by Naomi | : 

Caryl Hirshhorn and Charles Aid- FIRST STEREO RECORDING of Wagner's most spectacular opera 


man. The actors of the cast do a | 
LOHENGRIN 


remarkable job of creating with 

















their voices the characters they por- With Jess Thomas, Elisabeth Grümmer, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
ns a trainee Kasers | Christa Ludwig, Gottlob Frick, Otto Wiener, the Vienna State Opera Chorus 
y; 5 uns 1 and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Rudolf Kempe 


poems into people. At times the 5 discs, with libretto (S) 3641 E/L 
production, which includes 40 of, 
the original 240 poems, verges on the | 
self-consciously homespun, but its| 
cumulative impact is powerful. | 
Through this recording, Spoon River, 
once as dead and buried as its 
characters, seems likely to gain a 
new life and a new audience. 


The Sea at Castle Hill; The Alexander 
Hamilton of the Hudson River Day Line 


Droll Yankees DY-15 (monaural) 

Droll Yankees Inc. is the name of a 
record company in Providence, 
Rhode Island (P.O. Box 2355), | 
whose owner, Peter Kilham, P 
out such records as please him. In | 
“The Sea at Castle Hill it has | | 
pleased him to record the sound of 
the rollers breaking upon the Rhode 
Island shore along with the mewing | 
of seagulls and the tolling of bell | 
buoys. Then, after twenty minutes | 
or so, a human voice is heard — a | 
basso in an old recording singing a | 
snatch of that ancient sea ballad- 
“When the bell in the lighthouse | 
rings, ding-dong.’’ The other side is | 
devoted to sounds of the clanking | 
machinery and hooting whistles of 
a Hudson River Day Line side- 
wheeler on a journey to Bear Moun- 


tain, New York. Collectors of nos- SONY Now Offers a Choice In Personal Television 


rus. o RE" er | 
NA gai HE prts T ys tne You pick the finest transistorized, truly portable has 27 transistors including the new Mesa 

udson, just as they cherish re-| Ty when you choose SONY—either 5” Micro-TV type for increased sensitivity, and uses a new 
cordings of steam locomotives. As] at 8 bs. or the new Model 9-304W, only 12 Ibs., rectangular picture tube for superior resolution. 
for the Castle Hill recording, it| and with a 9" screen for family viewing. Both A full series of accessories, including recharge- 


at least enables one to ponder in operate nearly every: able battery pack and 


where on portable bat. ON Y: transistorized, plug-in 


comfort the poet's question: *What| tery auto/boat power 9 UHF adaptor, are avail- 
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Reader's Choice 


sy WILLIAM BARRETT 





Ivy Compton-Burnetr’s formula for the novel 
has been so highly personal and effective that she 
has been able to go on turning out book after book, 
each cut to the same pattern but never exactly 
duplicating one another, to the surprise and delight 
of her readers. In A GOD AND HIS GIFTS (Simon & 
Schuster, $4.50) she is not at the top of her form: 
the wit is less sparkling, the invention more me- 
chanical, than in her previous works. Yet, though 
not up to her best level, any novel by this in- 
domitable lady is bound to be quite a notch beyond 
most fiction now being written. 

As usual, this book is nearly all dialogue, and a 
kind of dialogue that is her own patent. Her 
characters speak a formal and precise English, but 
they talk about themselves and others with the 
most outrageous candor. Always composed and 
well-bred, they are nevertheless in their own way 
as wildly outspoken as the characters in Dostoev- 
ski, with whom in other respects they would seem 
the last people on earth to be compared. 

Miss Compton-Burnetts plots are frequently 
as preposterous, and as universal, as Greek tragedy. 
Her present hero, a novelist named Hereward 
Edgerton, takes us back to the Greek myths, being 
cast after the model of Zeus. Like the god, Here- 
ward gives life but also exacts some gifts in return. 
He has an immense appetite for life, which he 
cannot restrain himself from indulging. He needs 
his wife, children, parents, and sister, his land, 
and his work; but he cannot stop there, and pro- 
ceeds to beget children by his son's fiancée and his 
wife's sister. How the identity of the two children 
is discovered provides some scenes of exquisite 
melodrama. In the end, though, Hereward is 
forgiven, for he cannot be bound by the codes of 
ordinary men. 

The setting, as always, is a late Victorian coun- 
try house, where the most awful cataclysms are 
met without disturbing the ritual of tea. Perhaps 
it is just this unconquerable composure of her 
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characters in the face of all the bizarre twists and 
turns of life that makes Miss Compton-Burnett's 
novels so exhilarating an experience. 


COMEDY, SWEET AND SOUR 


Prerer De Vries began as a New Yorker writer, 
a superior gagman whose comedy had an ambling 
and self-deprecating resemblance to the novel. 
His development has been steady and continuous; 
and in REUBEN, REUBEN (Little, Brown, $5.95) he 
is not only a very funny writer, but a serious 
novelist with very troubling themes behind all 
the laughter. 

Mr. De Vries's special terrain is the Connecticut 
country around Woodsmoke (Westport?), of which 
he has made himself as much the literary proprie- 
tor as Faulkner was of Yoknapatawpha County. 
lhe exurbanite locale provides a good view of 
some bewildering predicaments of modern life. 
We see it first through the eyes of a native, an old 
Yankee chicken farmer named Spofford, who ob- 
serves the sophisticated commuters with a hard 
and curious irony. These are the people, he re- 
marks, who will not buy a house unless it has a 
Revolutionary bullet hole in the doorway, yet who 
are so very modern that it is rumored the local 
church may make divorce one of the sacraments. 

What chiefly plagues this exurbia is the rela- 
tionship between men and women. Mr. De 
Vries’s title is taken from the old ballad in which 
Reuben and Rachel consider the prospect of trans- 
porting men and women as far from each other as 
they can get. Though sex is rampant all over the 
local landscape, men and women are unable to 
come to terms with each other. One character, 
Gowan McGland, a Scottish poet who chases 
anything in skirts, sums up matters sardonically: 
Why should Americans expect that if one person 
alone is unhappy, two of them put together will be 


happy? 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


In the folklore of publishing, 

; winter is the time for solid non- 

fiction, thereby adding one 

more insidious and perilous 

pleasure to the season. For as 

fiction holds the reader spellbound far into 

the night, so nonfiction exercises a subtler 

hypnosis — it leads to reading related 
books far into the spring, 


The most acute form of this contagion 
emanates from books of literary criticism. 
Consider Arthur Mizener’s The Sense of 
Life in the Modern Novel ($5.00). Sup- 
pose the unwary lunch-hour browser turns 
to page 150, for instance, and 
happens on the provocative 
parallelism of situation and 
protagonist in a Dos Passos 
novel and in one by Fitzgerald, 
Each writer is describing a moment of ar- 
rival, but the areas of sensitivity are very 
different indeed. So what happens to the 
browser — not only must he have the 
exegesis but he will be back again another 
day for the original texts that Mizener had 
impelled him to survey. 


Two other titles give fair warning of a 

similar involvement, Notes on Some Fig- 

ures Behind T. S. Eliot ($5.50) by 

Herbert Howarth, and The Selected Let- 

ters of Bernard Berenson ($5.00), edited 

by A. K. McComb. The first of these is a 

literary excursion through St. Louis in the 

$ 90’s, Boston in the ’teens, Paris 

4 inthe 20's, London in the 30's. 

The second will send the 

browser off to the art galleries. 

Then, if he has not yet chosen 

sides in the latest and hottest Jacobite en- 

gagement, let him, at his peril, pick up 

Maxwell Geismar's Henry James and the 

Jacobites ($7.00), Neutrality is thereafter 
impossible. 


And the bestseller list yields one of the 
liveliest of such literary temptations, Doro» 
thy & Red ($6.95) by Vincent Sheean, 
One cannot read what those two extraor- 
dinary people wrote to each 

other in private without deter- 

mining to reread something of 

what they were writing for the 

public eye, 


| 





Sometimes a newspaper headline triggers 
this reaction. Dozens of the most incendi- 
ary of late 1963 might lead to Birds? Nests 
in Their Beards ($4.50) by that liveliest 
of foreign correspondents, William Steven- 
son, whose offbeat adventures in the far 
East make exotic reporting. 


Or for political adventures in England, 
The Fight for the Tory Leadership: A 
Contemporary Chronicle by Randolph S. 
Churchill (paperbound, $2.65), a report 
on that almost incredible maneuver from a 
ringside seat. Half a dozen cartoons by 
Osbert Lancaster add such piquant foot- 
notes as this — 
Every now and again I’m 
overwhelmed by a terrible feel- 
ing that life has passed me by 
— 40 years in the Foreign 
Service and not a single in- 
decent proposal" 


OSBERT LANCASTER — Daily Ex- 
press, April 26, 1963 


Mr. Churchill's English publishers call him 
"one of Britain's most fearless publicists 
today" and they do not overstate the case. 


Some years ago a Statistician in a sardonic 
mood came up with a foolproof composite 
for the number one bestseller, The reverse 
of his Lincoln's-doctor's-dog formula might 
be a collection of short stories by an un- 
known foreign writer. When such a book 
triumphs, therefore, it is good reason for 
rejoicing. Yuri Kazakov has made this 
breakthrough with Going to Town ($4.95). 
Esquire started a critical landslide by fea- 
turing four Kazakov stories, noting the au- 
thor as one of the "brightest literary lights." 
A trade magazine made him their cover 
story, Time called him “outstanding,” and 
the New York Times Book Review con- 
siders him *the most promising exponent" 
of the new Soviet fiction. The excellent 
translation is by an Atlantic contributor, 
Gay Azrael. But the trap here 
for our browser — “‘these 
stories will stand up with the 
better work of our own writ- 
ers," Chicago Tribune, 








There are a lot of hours in these books, 
hours of literary detection and discovery 
and delight. So let the March winds howl 
and rage — and read. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


After many adventures with women, McGland 
comes upon a most unhappy death. His trail is 
resumed by a young Englishman, Mopworth, a 
television actor turned author, who is writing a 
memoir on McGland's life in America. The line 
of mistresses leads him eventually to McGland's 
last flame, Geneva, with whom Mopworth, too, 
falls in love. They marry, and Mopworth seems 
comfortably settled down, his philandering career 
far behind him. But here Mr. De Vries's comedy, 
though as effervescent as ever, becomes deadly 
serious. The marriage breaks up through the 
small blundering inanities of man and woman 
as they go about the business of systematically 
misunderstanding each other. 

Mr. De Vries may have created a new genre of 
fiction, which could be labeled tragifarce. While 
he amuses us with his clowning, throwing away 
gags that a lesser writer would have to hoard, he 
is a disturbing moralist with a sharp and uncom- 
fortable perception of things as they are. 


What happens on those lovely island resorts 
off the New England coast after the summer 
visitors depart and the long gray winter settles 
in? Life does not exactly come to a halt, as we 
learn from NATHANIEL BENCHLEY in A WINTER'S 
TALE (McGraw-Hill, $4.50), a brisk and witty 
novel about the shenanigans of an amateur the- 
atrical group on one such, unidentified island. 

Dennis Pastor, a young director between jobs, 
accepts an invitation from a rather formidable 
Miss Warren to come to the island to put on some 
plays, with the islanders themselves as actors and 
audience. The island has summer stock, but the 
natives are then too busy making money to get to 
the theater. Now in the long-winter doldrums 
they have time on their hands, and what better 
way to get a little exposure to culture than to put 
on some plays? 

But the enthusiasm which the project arouses is 
not undiluted. In this tight little community a 
pin cannot drop without being heard from one end 
of the island to the other. Dennis. as a newcomer 
innocent of all the tangled relationships around 
him, stirs up a hornet's nest of troubles. In the 
end, through muddling faith and incredible good 
luck, he actually puts on the play with his strangely 
assorted cast, and it is a great success. Mr. Bench- 
ley knows his theater and his islanders, but though 
he sees the foibles of the latter clearly, he also 
nurses a soft spot in his heart for them. By the time 
this engaging tale has run its course, the island does 
not look like such a bad place to spend a winter. 


A very zany and ebullient comedy, ELLIOTT 
BAKER’S A FINE MADNESS (Putnam, $4.95) is so 
well done that it is hard to believe it is the author’s 


first novel. Mr. Baker, winner of a $10,000 Put- 
nam award, is a genuine and original talent, whose 
advent is a cause for rejoicing. 

Samson Shillitoe is a rebellious poet whose life 
is a continual comedy of errors. His literary 
talent may be in question, but he has a positive 
genius for turning any situation into a shambles. 
Working as a rug cleaner, he lets the lather ma- 
chine go untended while he courts a receptionist, 
and the office becomes so flooded with frothy 
suds that junior executives and secretaries fall all 
over each other like kids on an ice pond. He also 
runs afoul of the law in a highly original way. 
A former girl friend is in love with a married man; 
Samson decides to help her by photographing the 
errant husband in a compromising pose and for- 
warding the picture to the wife to use in securing a 
divorce. Unfortunately he does not arrange things 
beforehand with the girl, and the fellow on the bed 
whom he photographs in flagrante delicto is not only 
the wrong man, but a policeman to boot. There 
follows a wild chase through the Holland ‘Tunnel, 
the like of which has not been seen since the Key- 
stone Kops. 

With all these goings-on, Shillitoe's poetry is 
not getting written, and his wife, who is scarcely 
literate but infatuated with her husband's way 
with words, is worried. By devious means she 
gets him to see a psychiatrist, and Shillitoe has his 
most dangerous encounter with reality. It is no 
lark for the psychiatrist either. 

Samson manages to get out of all these scrapes 
alive, or just about. Last seen, he is heading back 
to his native Indiana, part of a manuscript under 
his arm, apparently ready to dig in and finish 
that long poem. It looks like smoother sailing 
now, but don't bet on it; wherever Shillitoe goes 
there are bound to be rough waves and choppy 
water, and he, like a crazy cork. will be bobbing 
along at the top. 


DAUGHTER OF HAGAR 


Many years ago, EDWARD DAHLBERG appeared 
as a definitely talented novelist with the promise 
of even greater gifts. As time went on, however, 
the books came at rarer intervals, and then a 
curtain of silence descended. In old age he has 
broken this silence with an autobiography, BE- 
CAUSE I WAS FLESH (New Directions, $5.00), a 
deeply moving remembrance of things past. 

In fact, the book is less an autobiography than 
a memoir to the author’s mother, truly an unfor- 
gettable character. Mr. Dahlberg’s tone is biblical 
and Jewish, and his portrait of his mother is remi- 
niscent of one of Jacob Epstein’s sculptures, with 
rough, furrowed face and body suggesting the 
poignant, earthbound life of the flesh. 


THE WAPSHOT SCANDAL, John Cheever’s firs 
novel since The Wapshot Chronicle, “should be on every: 
body's list for the best novel of the year." — CHARLES POORE 
N. Y. Times. “Deceptive, shimmering, full of mischief . . 
rich and tricky and full of surprises."— ELIZABETH JANEWAY 
N. Y. Times Book Review. “Exceptionally rich in inciden! 
te .[with]extraordinary depth of character. . . . Chilling anc 
hilarious." — Newsweek. 3RD LARGE PRINTING. $4.95 





































WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A Biography by A. L. 
Rowse is “the liveliest and most elaborate account of 
Shakespeare in his age that has yet been written." — G. B. 
HARRISON, Book Week. “An altogether fascinating book, un- 
like any ever written about William Shakespeare." — CATH- 
ERINE DRINKER BOWEN. “The single most important book 
on the great English poet and playwright to appear in the 
twentieth century."—RoBERT R. KIRSCH, Los Angeles Times. 

Illustrated. 2ND LARGE PRINTING. $6.95 


In COOPER’S CREEK, Alan Moorehead — author of 
The White Nile and The Blue Nile — tells the story of the 
expedition that one hundred years ago led to the opening 
up of the remote Australian interior — a strange drama set 
in a vast, improbable landscape. “The narrative and com- 
ments display all the brilliance and wisdom we expect." 
—RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times. With full-color jacket 
and insert by SipNEY NOLAN, photographs, maps. $5.95 


A master of narrative and one of Europe's best-selling au- 
thors, Hans Hellmut Kirst tells in THE NIGHT OF 
THE GENERALS a spellbinding story of crime and long- 
delayed punishment. “Spine-chilling, absorbing." — Times 
Literary Supplement. "General Tanz is the most blood- 
curdling literary portrait since the captain of the Caine." 
— Manchester Guardian. “A fine rich mix... a very funny, 
a very serious book." — New Statesman. $4.95 
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( Advertisement ) 





About two years ago, a small, 
paper-covered book burst on the po- 
litical scene and caused the kind of 
explosion usually observed only in the 
closing moments of Presidential cam- 
paigns. It was called The Liberal Pa- 
pers, and it was a compendium of 
articles on various aspects of this 
nation and our world, today and 
tomorrow. 

All the pieces in that volume were 
written from positions of marked po- 
litical and economic liberalism. And 
now a contrasting book has been pub- 
lished, giving the other side in the 
most important debate of our time. 
It’s called, reasonably enough, The 
Conservative Papers, and its editor is 
Congressman Melvin Laird of Wis- 
consin, 

Representative Laird is, however, 
the only professional politician writing 
in The Conservative Papers. The other 
14 contributors could fairly describe 
themselves as working intellectuals: 
they are scholars and educators whose 
professional credentials are of the 
highest, which may discomfit those 
unfortunate Americans who feel that 
no conservative can be intellectually 
respectable. 

It seems to me a very satisfying 
thing that this year’s voter will be able 
to look over — besides the countless 
pieces of standard campaign litera- 
ture — two books as straightforward, 
as intelligent and as important as The 
Liberal Papers and The Conservative Pa- 
pers. One final suggestion: first pur- 
chase the book written by your politi- 
cal adversaries, and save the one 
you'll agree with anyway for later. 


AL. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Both The Conservative Papers ($1.45) 
and The Liberal Papers ($1.25) are 
Anchor Books, published by Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Copies may be obtained from your 
own bookseller or from any of the 32 
Doubleday Book Shops, one of which 
is located at 724 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Hagar, in the Bible, was cast out 
into the wilderness, fated to breed 
descendants who would be outcasts 
like herself. Surely, Lizzie Dahlberg 
was a true child of Hagar. She grew 


up in the New York ghetto, and was |*: 
already married and the mother of| :: 


several children when she met flashy 
Saul the Barber. She abandoned 
her family, and came to Boston alone 
to have her illegitimate child (the 
author). Later she and Saul were 
reunited, but he was too restless to 
stay with her long. Lizzie had to 
shift for herself, and she went to work 
as a lady barber in Kansas City, 
which in the early 1900s was still a 
raw frontier town. 

Mr. Dahlberg captures much of 
the raucous vigor of that period. 
In time, Lizzie owned her own shop, 
staffed with lady barbers, whom she 


had to protect against the wiles of|: 


cattlemen and drummers, her clients. 


In private life, however, she was x 
forever succumbing to the deceits of |:: 
men. And she had to have a man, |: 


competent businesswoman though 
she was. Even near the end of her 
career, she sought a mate through 
the matrimonial correspondence col- 
umns. ‘The eventual meeting of 
these two aged suitors is one of the 
funny episodes in the book, but it, 
too, is tinged with sadness. 

The style throughout is remark- 
ably simple, passionate, poetical — 
like a voice speaking directly to the 
reader. If Mr. Dahlberg occasional- 
ly embarrasses us by not holding 
back anything about his mother, 
the affection in his remembrance 
of her is so clear that he makes us, 
too, forgive Lizzie Dahlberg every 
one of her lapses. 


NONHEROES OF THE SOVIET 


Among the new Soviet writers, 
Yuni KAZAKOV seems to occupy the 
place in prose that Yevtushenko does 
in poetry. Both are young, both 
wish to express the truth as they see 
it, and both have been in trouble 
with the authorities. GOING TO TOWN 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.95) is a col- 
lection of very solid stories which 
tells more about the humdrum reali- 
ties of life in the Soviet Union than 
any recent Russian work that I have 
seen in English. 

Kazakov's people, unlike those 
positive" characters of official So- 
viet literature who are always over- 
fulfilling their quotas, are hardly 
heroes at all. Mostly they are drunk- 
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ertt tos TUUS I OOS 
ea a Statut ttt t um O Vut, Vt tut tutu t tu uno Ss 8 see 
e*t ttt NI tut tte e tau uh un a n iu n a utut oe 


$20,000,000 income 
and no tax? 


Yes. And how a housewife can be 
worth $7,000,000 to her husband! 
And how a movie magnate saved 
$2,000,000 by a special tax law 
all his own! 

All of this, and much more, is 
revealed in this fully-documented 
new book. It shows how tax loop- 
holes cost the U. S. Treasury $40 
billion per year, and how all tax 
rates could be cut in half by get- 
ting rid of these loopholes. 


The Great 
Treasury | 
Raid — 


By PHILIP M. STERN 

$5.95, now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE | 

475 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 (*iií 












A cogent report on 
the “teething troubles". 
of Africa's emerging 
nations, as loyalties 
shift from headman 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 27] 


The first repre- 
sentative 
anthology of 
traditional 
American folk- 
lore collected 
“in the field" 
Írom seven 
regions of 
the United 
States, 


$7.95 in 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS boy 


BUYING 
THE 
WIND 


Regional Folklore 
in the United States 


by Richard M. Dorson 





ards, bums, outcasts, the lovelorn 
and the lonely, who would probably 
be that way in any society. The) 
stories are in the realistic vein of 
Chekhov but also strike a lyrical | 
and evocative note that invites com- 
parison with Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio. 

Kazakov shuttles between satire 
and compassion for his unlikely pro- 
tagonists, perhaps to protect himself 
from the censors. In the title story, 
a man and his wife on a collective | 
farm want, like Chekhov’s three | 
sisters, to get to Moscow but are | 
perpetually frustrated by the farm's 
chairman. Evidently, all is not para- 
dise on the collective farms in Rus- 
sia. If questioned by the authorities, 
however, the author could maintain 
that the man and wife are a wretched 
pair, and that his purpose was to 
satirize them, not the system of 
collective farming. 'fAdam and 
Eve," which deals with a dissident 
painter, Ageev, comes closer to 
Kazakov's own plight. Ageev rails 
against the Philistines, seeks to paint 
the truth as he sees it, and has been 
accused, like Kazakov, of ‘‘biolo- 
gism." Yet he is presented as a 
whining, self-pitying, and unattrac- 
tive personality. Is Kazakov pro- 
tecting himself, or is he merely a 
writer recording the truth that a 
heroically dissident artist might oth- 
erwise be a fairly contemptible 
human being? Perhaps both. 

And perhaps, too, we would do 
better not to read these younger writ- 
ers from a purely political angle. 
They need to be judged by literary 
standards that they themselves are 
seeking to restore to Soviet letters. 

By such standards, Kazakov is 
clearly a gifted writer. How far 
his talent reaches, however, is hard 
to say, since stories like these, in the 
style of flat realism, depend a great 
deal on revealing turns of phrase 
and rhythms of speech that are fre- 
quently lost in translation. 








LATIN-AMERICAN TURMOIL 


Dr. Juan José AREVALO, former 
president of Guatemala, stirred up 
a great storm of controversy two 
years ago with The Shark and the 
Sardines, an attack upon the ex- 
ploitation of Latin America by the 
United States. 
IN LATIN AMERICA (Lyle Stuart, 
$4.95) extends this arraignment to 
other “‘reactionary forces" like the 
police officials and the 
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It’s the only dictionary that puts you in full command 
of the new words, new meanings in science, technology, 
and today’s English language in general 


| In recent years the English language 
has changed tremendously. Your every- 
day language. And the language of the 
arts, science, business, and the pro- 
fessions. 

_In your position you need to keep up 
with these changes. And the way to 
do it — the only way — is to get the 
new Merriam-Webster Unabridged: 
Webster's Third New International 


or stationery store. It is recognized as 
the final word authority by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, by federal 
and state courts of law. 


To be sure you're right... insist on 
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A world safe for 


bureaucracy? This may 
be the alternative to its end- 
ing “with a bang of hydrogen 
nuclei and a whimper of irra- 
diated humanity.” 

In The Rise of the West 
William H. McNeill completes 
his superb survey of the whole 
sweep of human history with 
a look into the Western-dom- 
inated world of the foresee- 
able future. 


* A really massive bureauc- 
racy, such as those which now 
constitute every major mod- 
ern government, becomes a 
vested interest greater and 
more strategically placed 
than any 'private' interest of 
the past... within a compar- 
atively short time, the unut- 
terable but far from imprac- 
ticable slogan: ‘Bureaucrats 
of the world unite, you have 
nothing to lose but your jobs,’ 
could be counted upon to set 
powerful brakes upon the 
dizzy pace of change which 
gives men vertigo today." 

Perhaps people are reading 
The Rise of the West, in our 
disturbing times, because 
MeNeill’s unexcelled grasp of 
the past is reassuring in its 
confidence in ‘‘the unex- 
ampled plasticity of human 
affairs.’’ Perhaps they are 


reading it because of review 


comment such as H. R. Tre- 
vor-Roper’s: “the most stim- 
ulating and the most fasci- 
nating book that has ever set 
out to recount and explain the 
whole history of mankind." 
Reading it they are, for 
this rare book of scholarship 
—which makes no concessions 
to popular taste or price—was 
in its fourth printing within 
four months of publication 
and had even reached a na- 
tional best sellerlist. $12.50 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Chicago and London 
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Church in the Latin countries. Dr. 
Arevalo contends that these forces 
have banded together to resist social 
reform by the pretension of fighting 
a bogus thing called “Kommunism”? 
— which he deliberately spells with 
a “K” to indicate that it is not to be 
confused with the Communism of 
the Soviet or Cuban variety. 

The tone of his indictment is 
passionate and angry. Possibly some 
of his language is intemperate, and 
his impressions of life in the United 
States at times show him the vic- 
tim of Communist clichés. But fac- 
tual inaccuracies should not make 
us forget the one overriding fact 
behind his protest: the continued 
experience of poverty and dictator- 
ship that has been the Latin Ameri- 
can's lot. 

United States companies in Latin 
America did not create that pov- 
erty, but neither have they been too 
concerned about removing it. When 
Dr. Arevalo became president of 
Guatemala in 1945, the mozos 
(*farmhands") earned about four 
cents a day. He claims that the 
United Fruit Company resisted all 
his efforts to improve the lot of these 
workers. 

This blistering attack was written 
in 1957, a year before Castro came 
to power in Cuba and three years 
before a new Administration in 
Washington sought to improve our 
relations with the countries to our 
south. What this book reveals is that 
we have a very long way to go to 
wipe out the past. 

How fearful the experience of 
dictatorship has been for Latin 
Americans is portrayed with over- 
whelming force in a remarkable 
novel, EL SENOR PRESIDENTE (Athe- 
neum, $4.50), by MIGUEL ANGEL 
Asturias, which, although written 
in Paris during the years 1925 to 
1932, has only now come into Eng- 
lish, in an excellent translation by 
Frances Partridge. 

Sr. Asturias of Guatemala, now 
living in Argentina, has been called 
the Latin-American Faulkner, and 
he does write with a Faulknerian 
violence and power, though the unity 
of his story gets dissipated into a ka- 
leidoscopic nightmare. When one of 
his generals is killed, the dictator, 
identified only as El Presidente, 
seizes upon the slaying as an occa- 
sion for unleashing a brutal wave of 
police reprisal that reaches into all 
strata of the population: beggars, 
clerks, and petty officials. Though 
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the scenes of terror are strung to- 
gether like so many beads on a wire, 
the novel nevertheless lives through 
the merciless vividness of each one 
of its hallucinatory episodes. 

If the book seems overdone, it is 
because life in Latin America, below 
the superficially charming surface 
we know, has a nightmarish quality 
unimaginable to us Northerners. 


DOUBLE DOUBLE CROSS 


No less a person than Graham 
Greene, who should certainly be the 
person to know, has called THE SPY 
WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD by 
Joun LE Carre (Coward-McCann, 
$4.50) “the best spy story I have ever 
read." This absolute superlative may 
not hold for every reader, but there 
should be little doubt that this 
extraordinary book will have to be 
rated close to the top in its field. 
Not only is it spellbinding as a 
thriller; it also has the power and 
depth of a serious novel because it 
explores the conflict of individual 
motives and organizational habits 
among the men who are doing the 
dirtiest and riskiest jobs of the cold 
war. John le Carré is a pseudonym 
for David Cornwell, a British novel- 
ist now in the Foreign Service. 
In his book, he reveals espionage 
as a grim business which strains a 
man's moral fiber to its uttermost. 

The hero, Alec Leamas, a tough 
and competent spy who is pushing 
fifty, is beginning to be worn down 
a little too fine by his trade. In the 
lingo of espionage, ‘‘to come in from 
the cold" means to retire to a desk 
from dangerous missions in the field. 
Leamas is just about ready for this 
retirement, but he has one last job 
in the field: to destroy the intelli- 
gence chief in the East zone of Ber- 
lin. Pretending to be a defector, he 
is smuggled beyond the Berlin Wall 
by enemy agents. Here, however, 
his carefully plotted double cross gets 
trumped by a hidden card played 
by his own British chiefs and the 
German head of intelligence. 
Leamas himself turns out to be a 
pawn in a much bigger game than 
he had imagined. The mechanisms 
of this complicated plot are geared 
so smoothly that we never lose track 
of what is happening as each link in 
the chain snaps briskly into place. 


The Peripatetic Reviewer, who is on 
holiday, will resume his column in the 
April ATLANTIC. 


RoBERT 
GRAVES 


and 
RAPHAEL 


PATAI 


use pagan myth and 
modern anthropol- 
ogy to illuminate The 
Fall, The Flood, and 
the stories of Adam, 
Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Joseph 


HEBREW 
MYTHS: 


The Book of Genesis 


With the sharp scholarship and 
insight of Graves’ The Greek 
Myths, two distinguished authors 
clarify origins of Old Testament 
heroes, demons, and deities... 
from the wedding of Adam and 
Eve to why Noah took to drink. 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


PAR LAGERKVIST’S PILGRIM AT SEA 
(Random House, $3.95) continues 
the adventures of Tobias, who was 
left at the end of The Death of Ahas- 
uerus taking ship for the Holy Land 
with what appeared to be a crew of 
rufhans. They prove to be plain 
pirates, which introduces into Pil- 
grim at Sea a certain amount of bloody 
and even melodramatic action. ‘The 
center of the novel is the pirate Gio- 
vanni, of whom one of the freeboot- 
ers says, He's a terrible sinner . 
but a good man." Giovanni is sur- 
prised to find a fellow like Tobias on 
pilgrimage *'like a true Christian. 
Though you don’t look like one: you 
look like an honest man." This is a 
point to interest Giovanni, who is a 
quondam priest, unfrocked for a love 
affair with a lady who attracted him 
through the grille of the confessional. 
This love affair and Giovanni’s ac- 
count of it are, like everything else in 








More timely than ever 


Stewart L. 
Udall’s 


stirring account of 
the battle to save our 
natural resources 


The Quiet 
Crisis 


One of the best summaries yet 





written of the long story of 
the relationship between Americans 
and the land. ... It is sound history, 


excellently written. Seldom does such 
















Illustrated with maps, $4.95 


the novel, superbly unrealistic. Mr. 
DOUBLEDAY 


Lagerkvist has no more interest in 
petty plausibility than Kazantzakis | 
‘did. Pilgrim at Sea takes place in a | 
limbo where every aspect of plot 
and character has been formalized | 
and converted into steel framework 
for a tight, hard, clear-cut intellec- 
tual structure. The novel can easily 
be taken as a repudiation of Chris- | 
tianity, which sets men impossible | 
standards and offers them mythical 
rewards. But since Tobias and his 
colleagues, stripped down to the bald 
essentials of character, are Every- 
| man, is Christianity to be taken any | 
(more specifically? It seems more | 
reasonable to assume that Pilgrim at | 
| Sea repudiates all safe certainties and | 
ready-made answers, all human nd 
tempts to compress the monstrous | 
wonders of life into neat string-tied 
packages. 

THE LITTLE GIRLS (Knopf, $4.95), 
ELIZABETH BowEw's latest novel, tells 
an oblique story in highly individual- 
istic language, a prose in which every 
paragraph carries a delicate snap of | 
wit. The story itself concerns a hand- 
some, sixtyish Englishwoman who is 
suddenly moved to hunt up two child- 
hood friends whom she hasn’t seen 
or heard of since the Archduke was 
shot at Sarajevo. This is not a ran- 
| dom reference; the upheaval of 1914 


a valuable book, such a readable 

book, come out of official 

Washington."—HAL BORLAND, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 





Another great 
Yankee biography by 
Pulitzer Prize-winner 
OLA ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW 


Of outstanding importance... 





concise, clear, vivid, factual, 





extremely readable, and, when the 
occasion calls for it, eloquent.” 
—JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, 
Book Week 


Samuel f « 


Sewall a 


f It is good that a man in public 
life has made the time to pro- 

duce a book such as this.” 
—Saturday Review 


L This book is one to value one- 
self, and to share with those 


who care.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 


Boston * | 


“Good Mr. Sewall" presided at the 
Salem witch-trials (later publicly 
to confess his guilt); tried to con- 
vert the Indian and free the Negro; 
and wouldn’t wear a wig. 

A Colonial Bostonian, he was a 
Harvard man, a Puritan, founder of 
a family; merchant, magistrate, and 
finally, Chief Justice. Sewall grew, 
in his 78 years, from Puritan into 
Yankee—and left behind a diary 
that provided the background of 
this remarkable biography by the 
author of Jonathan Edwards and 
Master Roger Williams. Illustrated. 

$5.95 
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brings you the only 
dictionary of its kind 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate is the 
only desk dictionary based on a massive 
program of English-language research: 
word watching. 

From this research Merriam-Webster 
editors have on record 10 million exam- 
ples of the way our language is used by 
educated people. No similar file exists 
anywhere in the world ! 

These records assure that Webster’s 
Seventh New Collegiate is complete and 
up to date—all the general and scientific 
terms a student or general reader is likely 
to need. They also assure definitions that 
are accurate, authoritative, current. 

Give yourself and your family the 
advantage of using this unique dictio- 
nary of today’s English language. Get 
Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate now! 
Only $5.75, indexed $6.75, at depart- 
ment, book, stationery stores. ©G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


To be sure you're right — insist on 
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REG U S. PAT OFF. 


Since 1847 
the trusted and authoritative name in dictionaries 


swept two of the girls away from the 
town and school where they had met 
and ended the acquaintance. Fifty 
years later, Diana is whimsically set 
on finding her old friends and finish- 
ing off a romantic semiprank that 
they had undertaken just before they 
parted. The old friends are suspi- 
cious, alarmed, and finally as thor- 
oughly engaged in the nonsense as 
Diana herself, and the result of it all 
is highly disconcerting. The friend- 
ship of the children, full of jealousy, 
bickering, bullying, and dire but 
fleeting conspiracies, is most convinc- 
ing, and the unpredictable echoes of 
it in the association of the grown 
women are funny and sad at the 
same time. As a warning against 
nostalgia and the idealization of 
childhood, the novel is sufficiently 
amusing and successful for any book. 
It is probably an impertinence to grab 
at 1914 as a clue to some more com- 
plicated comment on British society, 
since, practically speaking, Mrs. 
Bowen had to get her little girls out 
of that channel town somehow. And 
yet the date nags. Mrs. Bowen’s 
girls present a small but effective 
cross section of upper-middle-class 
England (Army, money, arts, and 
even the church, although the bishop 
is securely offstage), and emotional 
archaeology reveals that they all, in 
effect, stopped dead in 1914. 

THE ELOQUENT LIGHT (Sierra Club, 
$15.00) is a biography of the wilder- 
ness photographer Ansel Adams by 
Nancy NEWHALL, wife of Beaumont 
Newhall, who established the photo- 
graphic department at the Museum 
of Modern Art. As an old friend, 
Mrs. Newhall knows her subject 
and has had access to letters, family 
papers, and unpublished jottings by 
Adams. She also shares his interest 
in photography, conservation, music, 
and good loud public rows about the 
place and purpose of the camera. 
These qualities make for a cheerfully 
biased portrait; in his biographer’s 
eyes, Adams neither could nor can, 
nor ever will, do wrong. The book 
is pleasant reading, with flashes of 
smoke and fire when photographic 
controversy arises and a great deal 
of quotation from Adams, who has 
a gingery, irreverent wit and is, with 
all respect to Mrs. Newhall, a better 
writer than his biographer. ‘There 
are a great many Adams photo- 
graphs as illustration, large and 
splendid. 

ANDREAS FEININGER, whose photo- 
graphs have frequently dazzled the 
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observer in the pages of Life has 
written THE WORLD THROUGH MY EYES 
(Crown, $12.50), illustrating it with 
what he considers his best pictures 
out of twenty-five years of photogra- 
phy. They range from close-ups of 
minute insects to panoramic views 
of New York City, and include, by 
the way, studies of machinery in 
motion and examples of various 
methods of refinement by which 
photographs can be printed to look 
like something else entirely. Not 
that Mr. Feininger tinkers with 
patching and retouching; he is a 
stickler for legitimate methods. He 
is also an inventor of new techniques, 
a builder of equipment when neces- 
sary, an experimenter with the whole 
photographic process. His comments 
on the folly of imitation, on personal 
style, and on the basic nonrealism of 
photography are interesting, and the 
whole book is full of odd and stimu- 
lating information. 

COOPER'S CREEK (Harper & Row, 
$5.95) is another of ALAN MOORE- 
HEAD'S fine histories of exploration, 
this time the story of the first expedi- 
tion to cross the desert of east central 
Australia. Assembled in some haste 
and led by Robert Burke, whose 
main claim to the post seems to have 
been that he was a good police 
officer and generally liked, the party 
left Melbourne in 1860, enormously 
expensive and heavily provisioned, 
and marched north to total disaster. 
Without actually putting the opin- 
ion into words, Mr. Moorehead 
makes it plain that the Burke expe- 
dition is an almost perfect example 
of how not to do it. Even so, there is 
a theatrical quality to the affair — 
vital meetings missed by a few hours, 
rescue abandoned because nobody 
thought to mark a tree — that makes 
the catastrophe seem a matter of 
fate. Despite his mistakes, Burke 
did get through to the north coast 
and very nearly made it back. His 
near-miss, based on pure bad luck, 
gives the story a shimmer of glamour 
that neater explorations often lack. 
As to the telling, Mr. Moorehead 
is an expert at this sort of thing, 
conjuring up time, style, landscape, 
and people like a wizard. 

In LILLIAN WHITE DEER (Norton, 
$4.50) Cart Jonas has written a 
savage denunciation of modern 
American society in the form of a 
well-plotted ruckus about love and 
money in a rich Middle Western 
family. Mr. Jonas sees this country 
as a conglomeration of splinter 


groups, each bent on its private 
advantage without regard to any 


general good, although brief, un- H 

comfortable alliances are sometiznes | OW Can 

contrived between the artist and the 

intellectual, the intellectual and the. 

socialite, the socialite and the finan- | Conquer fear 


cier. The practical detail with which 
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Gateway City both a general image 
of American society and a specific 
town. Unfortunately, Mr. Jonas’. 
hero (or, at least, narrator) is writing. 
a scholarly book, which is quoted at 


Do you ever ask yourself: “Is there any way to retain my 
peace of mind amidst the stresses of life?” Paramahansa 
Yogananda answered that question in Autobiography of a 
Yogi. Thousands have received inspiration and relief from 


length and to no advantage. | mental burdens through a thoughtful reading of this book. 
FOUR DAYS (United Press Interna- | : 
tional and American Heritage ER In Autobiography of a Yogi, Yogananda explains that 


Simon & Schuster, $2.00 and $2.95) most difficulties in life arise from spiritual neglect and an 
y e tent AD ri unbalanced mode of living. When you read Yogananda's 
va RESET AIRS: Voie. geet ? y fascinating experiences with many of the greatest saints 
moving record of the death of Pr Sars and sages of modern India, you will be convinced that 
dent Kennedy and the events, tragic, through scientific yoga-techniques of meditation as taught 
for mal, and bizarre, that followed by Yogananda you too can attain attunement with God, 
it. The book has an introduction the Divine Comforter and Healer of all inharmonies. 

by Bruce Catton, a large number 


, , Autobiography of a Yogi is available at bookstores in the 
of pictures (orie in color), and the United States ($4.00) and Canada. 
texts of news stories as they came out 


of Dallas on the wire, cleared of all 
other traffic by furious orders from 
UPI headquarters. What the book 
lacks is any intimation of the wit 
and charm of Kennedy in life, but 
presumably such a portrait was no 
part of the compilers’ intentions. 

THE ART OF EGYPT (Crown, $6.95) 
by Iwcanp WorpERING is another 
sound, thorough, well-illustrated vol- 
ume in the Art of the World series. It 
not only covers Egyptian sculpture, 
architecture, and painting from Neo- 
lithic times to the establishment of 
Roman rule but also undertakes to 
relate the Egyptian aesthetic to the 
geography, history, and religion of 
the country. All one could ask be- 
yond the text is that the author give 
more specific sources for some of the 
spiritual and philosophical concepts 
attributed to people who lived four 
thousand years ago, particularly 
since the few translations quoted 
have real poetic power. 

HAROLD Bonpb’s RETURN TO CAS- 
sıNo (Doubleday, $3.95) is an un- 
usual war memoir, unpretentious 
and unheroic. Mr. Bond was a re- 
cent civilian and the most junior of 
ofhcers when he was hustled up to 
Cassino. He nurtured a brief dream, 
not concerning himself but the Army 
as a whole, of the noble, honorable, 
selfless military professional — the 
last flicker, I suppose, of the old chiv- 
alric halo that probably never was 
real. Then Mr. Bond, more knowl- 
edgeable and with a veteran’s view of 
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LEADING CONTENDERS 
National Book Awards 


The judges for the 1964 National Book Awards are reading widely to find the books 
that they will choose in March as the most distinguished books by American authors 
published in the United States during 1963. Some of the books they find most outstand- 
ing are listed below: 


Qm, Ae 


POETRY 


At the End of the Open Road LOUIS SIMPSON Wesleyan 
Collected and New Poems: 1924-1963 MARK VAN DOREN Hill and Wang 
Moving Target W. 5. MERWIN Atheneum 
Selected Poems JOHN CROWE RANSOM Knopf 
To Mix With Time MAY SWENSON . GScribners 


Judges: Jean Garrigue, Anthony Hecht, John Hall Wheelock 


Qum AnD 


FICTION 


The Centaur JOHN UPDIKE Knopf 
TheGroup MARY McCARTHY Harcourt, Brace and World 
Idiots First BERNARD MALAMUD Farrar, Straus 
V THOMAS PYNCHON _ Lippincott 
The Will HARVEY SWADOS World 


Judges: John Cheever, Robie Macauley, Philip Rahv 


Qum, Ae? 


OTHER 


Anti-Intellectualism in American Life RICHARD HOFSTADTER Knopf 
Apolinaire: Poet Among the Painters FRANCIS STEEGMULLER Farrar, Straus 
Beyond the Melting Pot NATHAN GLAZER and DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN M.T. 
Change, Hope and the Bomb DAVID E. LILIENTHAL Princeton 
The Civil War SHELBY FOOTE Random 
The Fabulous Life of Diego Rivera BERTRAM D. WOLFE Stein and Day 
The Fire Next Time JAMES BALDWIN Dial 
The First New Nation SEYMOUR M. LIPSET Basic Books 
John Keats: The Making of a Poet AILEEN WARD Viking 
John Keats WALTER JACKSON BATE Harvard 
The Last Horizon R. F. DASMANN Macmillan 
Man-Made America: Chaos or Control? CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD 
and BORIS PUSHKAREV Yale 
The Quiet Crisis STUART UDALL Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
The South and the Southerner RALPH McGILL Atlantic Monthly Press 
Success Story: The Life and Times of S. S. McClure PETER LYONS  Scribners 
Wasp Farm HOWARD ENSIGN EVANS Natural History Press—Doubleday 


Judges: Arts and Letters—Charles Rolo, John K. Sherman, Wylie Sypher 
Science, Philosophy and Religion—Houston Peterson, Paul B. Sears, George Shuster 
History and Biography—Benjamin DeMott, James Thomas Flexner, C. Vann Woodward 





The National Book Awards are administered by the National Book Com- 
mittee, a non-profit educational association. The awards consist of $1000 
prizes donated by the American Book Publishers Council, the American 
Booksellers Association, and the Book Manufacturers Institute. 


Watch for announcement of the winners—Tuesday, March 10 
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things, woke up and perceived that 
officers fight for their own advance- 
ment as well as against the enemy, 
and that the dash into Rome, which 
made such spectacular headlines in 
the papers at home, incidentally per- 
mitted the escape of a large num- 
ber of Germans who turned up, re- 
armed and still feisty, north of Rome, 
where they had to be beaten all over 
again. 

On the chance that I am not the 
world’s only admirer of bobcats, and 
because these animals are hard to 
find on the loose and tend to be sulk- 
ily somnolent in zoos, I mention 
THE WORLD OF THE BOBCAT (Lippin- 
cott, $4.95) by Joe Van WORMER. 
Mr. Van Wormer is an enthusiastic 
photographer of wild animals, and 
while his text is a flat assemblage of 
facts, his pictures are first-class and 
cover all aspects of bobcats — stalk- 
ing, playing, swimming, lurking, 
fighting dogs, and even stoically 
domesticated on a sofa. They do not, 
Mr. Van Wormer warns, make 
affectionate pets; anybody who wants 
an animal to cuddle had better stick 
to house cats. 

THE LOST SHORE (Pantheon, $4.95), 
which won the Prix Goncourt in 
1962, is the second novel by ANNA 
Lancrus, author of The Whole Land 
Brimstone. Like the previous book, 
The Lost Shore has some autobio- 
graphical basis in that the heroine 
is Polish, lives in Paris, and lost her 
husband and parents when the Nazis 
invaded her country. But Miss 
Langfus has turned her tragedy into 
art while her fictional counterpart 
remains so paralyzed, mentally and 
emotionally, by grief that one cannot 
imagine she will ever recover even an 
approximation of normality. ‘This 
vague, indifferent, half-starved, rath- 
er dirty oddity, who cares for nothing 
but memories of her dead family 
(they actually appear to her as hal- 
lucinations), nevertheless becomes, 
as she tells her own story of an excur- 
sion with an elderly but amorous 
mathematician, a most likable girl. 
She is not totally incompetent. She 
is even aware, dimly and intermit- 
tently, that her creaky gallant is 
trying to cure her with doses of sun- 
light and good food. The poor man 
isn’t equal to the job he has taken 
on, but he tries valiantly. Miss 
Langfus’ skill in revealing his actual 
character without openly violating 
her narrator’s limited point of view 
is only one of the merits of this pain- 
ful, brilliant study of grief. 
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Where was the Bell System on 


Feb. 28, 1964? 





It was engaged with its cable ship, It was adding to its line of home ser- It was bringing out new equipment to 


C. S. Long Lines, in laying a new under- vices to give customers an ever-growing help its Communications Consultants 
sea telephone cable from Hawaii to Japan. choice of phone styles, colors and uses. tailor more efficient services for business. 
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It was adapting transmission facilities It was “hardening” its communications It was continuing experiments with space 
to handle more and different kinds of for defense by burying cables, bypass- communications — the new art in which 
data between distant business machines. ing major cities, training for emergencies. its Telstar& satellites were pioneers. 





It was readying its exhibit at the It was extending microwave routes It was conducting research in many fields 
New York World's Fair for an expected for TV, telephone and data, and de- including studies of certain light waves 
30,000,000 visitors during 1964 and 1965. signing new facilities for future growth. and their communications potential. 
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You may find, when you finish reading 
these examples of wise and unwise in- 
vesting, that you’re one of the wise. Or 
maybe not. Let’s see: 


Unwise: You race to buy at the drop 
of a tip. 

Wise: You look behind the tip for 
facts—and often find only rumor. For 
you, facts are what count. You've heard 
that many an investor has found trouble 
because he accepted a rumor at face 
value. 


Unwise: You let your hopes run away 
with your judgment. 

Wise: You have in mind, perhaps, 
building a second income from divi- 
dends. Or giving your money a chance 
to grow with American business. But 
you know that stocks, like other prop- 
erty, can tumble in price as well as climb. 
That some companies may make no 
profit, pay no dividends. So with your 
broker’s help you check a company’s 
earnings and dividends and try to de- 
cide what its prospects are. And you 
look into the possibilities of bonds for 
your particular situation. 


Unwise: You invest all the cash you 
can scrape together. 

Wise: You make certain you can pay 
your living expenses regularly. That 
emergencies are provided for. Because 
you know that funds for investing should 
not be drawn from money required for 
necessities. You may, in fact, already 
be using the Monthly Investment Plan 
to acquire stock by investing systemat- 
ically with as little as $40 every three 
months ($3.08 a week). 


Unwise: You don't bother to seek 
knowledgeable advice. 

Wise: You proceed with care. You 
know, for example, that a broker in a 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange is required to meet Exchange 
requirements when he becomes a Reg- 
istered Representative. And that, while 
Member Firms differ in many ways, 
they are all subject to the guiding rules 
of the Exchange. Their judgment is not 
infallible, of course—no one's is. But 
they can give you important help as you 
make your decisions with your long- 
term goals in mind. 


stocks & bonds 


Unwise: You feel that you cannc 
benefit from reading such booklets a 
"INVESTMENT FACTS.” 

Wise: You will read with pleasur 
this useful booklet which gives the re 
ords of some 400 common stocks thz 
have paid a cash dividend every thre 
months for twenty years or more. Plu 
much additional helpful informatior 
Wouldn't you be wise to send for you 
free copy now? 


Own your share of American busines 


Members New York 


Stock Exchange 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the New York Stock Exchange, 
or to the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. 
4-P, P.O. Box 1070, N. Y., N. Y. 10001. 


Please send me, free, ‘INVESTMENT FACTS,” 
listing more than 400 stocks that have 
paid dividends every three months for 
twenty years or more. 
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When in New York for the World's Fair, visit the Exchange, Broad and Wall Streets, Manhattan. See the nation's 
market place in action, the colorful Exhibit Hall and Little Theater. 10-3:30 Monday through Friday. Admission free. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY PLUS in this suggested 
trial is the opportunity you will have 
to acquire other expensive single volumes, 
as well as multi-volume sets, at a trifling cost 
through the Club's Book-Dividend system. 
With each of the four books you engage to 
buy during the trial, and with those you buy 
later, if you continue, you will receive a 
Book-Dividend Certificate. These certifi- 
cates can then be exchanged— together 
with a nominal sum—for a wide choice 
of library sets and volumes. 


^ HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 
The answer to that natural question 
is that the Book-Dividend system 
is based somewhat upon the pat- 
tern of profit-sharing consumer 
cooperatives, The Club reg- 
ularly sets aside what is 

termed its Book-Divi- 
dend Fund. As this 
total accumulates, 
entire editions of 
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valuable books and sets are contracted for 
with publishers and then distributed among 
members. These are the Club's Book-Divi- 
dends, and members are free to choose among 
them, getting as many as their purchases per- 
mit. Over the past 30-odd years members 
have received through this system more than 
$296,000,000 worth of books (retail value). 


* GOOD SENSE: STOP MISSING 
BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ 
There is another benefit of membership not 
a whit less important than this unprece- 
dented library-building plan. You will have 
a wide choice among books—almost 200 a 
year. The new books you most want to read 
are usually either Club Selections or alter- 
nates and you will soon find that the Club's 
system infallibly keeps you from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, those 
you are particularly anxious to read. That 
alone, without the money saved in building 
your library, makes this suggested trial 
good sense. 


> NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: An announcement of 
this latest Book-Dividend has been enclosed with the issue 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club News which is now being 
distributed to members. If you have not yet received your 
copy, it will reach you shortly. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Pea Johnson’s hope that he would be 
spared foreign crises for a while quickly evaporated 
as he was forced to concern himself with Panama, 
Guantanamo, foreign aid, French recognition of 
Communist China, new pressures for East-West 
trade, the deteriorating situation in South Viet- 
nam, De Gaulle’s campaign to neutralize South- 
east Asia, and a variety of other problems over- 
seas. Whatever a President’s training or interest, 
he is the only person in the American government 
who can make the hard decisions on foreign 
policy. He must be judged on his foreign-policy 
record. 


Johnson’s critics have said that he lacks a 
feeling for foreign affairs, and that he approaches 
foreign problems, first, with his mind on the po- 
litical consequences and, second, with the temper- 
ament of a legislative leader trying to bully his 
opponents into submission. ‘These criticisms were 
made with respect to his handling of both the 
Panama and Guantanamo crises. In both cases, 
the President was determined to act forcefully and 
quickly. He thought that the country would be 
disappointed if he did not, and he was probably 
unduly influenced by the congressional demands 
for a tough line. 


Senator Mansfield’s warning 


The plain fact is, however, as Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana told the 
Senate, that the United States’s record in Panama 
is far from perfect. ‘The President obviously was 
responsible for the protection of American lives and 
property when rioting began. But he also had an 
obligation to devise a policy in keeping with the 
realities of the situation and not to strike a pose for 
the sake of domestic politics. 


Milton S. Eisenhower warned in his book The 
Wine is Bitter that we could expect trouble unless 
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we made reforms in our Panama policy. But no 
Administration in Washington has seriously faced 
up to the problem which Dr. Eisenhower clearly 
outlined in his book and which he forcefully 
presented to the government when his brother 
was President. As Mansfield told the Senate, 
the incidents that provoked this year's crisis might 
have been anticipated. ("There have been periodic 
clashes in and around the Canal Zone going 
back almost to the beginning of the century, 
when the canal was built," the Majority Leader 
said. *'Such incidents are almost inevitable when 
a great and wealthy nation occupies a position 
of conspicuous privilege in an alien land charac- 
terized by great squalor and poverty." 


It is shocking that Americans can easily see 
the mistakes of colonialism in other parts of the 
world but not in this hemisphere. To charge 
Communism as the main culprit will, as Mansfield 
said, ‘‘only confound the confusion." While many 
members of Congress passionately defended this 
nation's rights in Panama **in perpetuity" and 
called on the President to teach the Panamanians 
a lesson, Mansfield warned Americans not to en- 
trap themselves ‘‘in an emotional plot which was 
already becoming hackneyed in the days of Rud- 
yard Kipling." 


“What this incident tells us in its stark tragedy, 
what it cries out to us to do is to get busy and to 
find as quickly as possible reasonable solutions to 
the conditions which precipitated the tragedy," 
Mansfield said. He listed three basic factors: the 
position of *fconspicuous privilege" which Ameri- 
cans enjoy in the zone; the ‘‘clash of emotional 
nationalism in a small country" with the ‘“‘hard- 
rock security requirements of a great power"; 
and the ‘“‘overdependence of world shipping’’ on 
an * outdated and inadequate monopoly of tran- 
sit facilities" between the two oceans. 








1942: The nation’s most popular band leader, Glenn,Miller. America still dances to the music of the Glenn Miller Orchestra, directed now by Ray McKinley. 








Were you class of '42? 


The years are hurrying by. This Personal Pension Plan can help make your future secure. 


Was it really that long ago that you 
were in college and dancing to Glenn 
Miller’s music? Twenty-two years? You 
realize you’re well into your forties. 
And your retirement years aren't quite 
so far off, after all. 

Here's a plan that can help you get 
ready for them right now—a way of 
combining life insurance with other 
money to supply you with steady in- 
come later on. 

Let's say you're 43, and you buy a 
$25,000 New England Life policy. The 
cash value of your policy at 65 could be 


$18,079—which is more than you paid 
out along the way for continuous pro- 
tection for your family. (We've made 
two assumptions: that you use your 
dividends to build up additional protec- 
tion automatically; that our current 
dividend scale is applied, although 
these scales change from time to time.) 

Then, at 65, you can channel suffi- 
cient funds from other investments into 
your policy to take maximum advantage 
of the favorable income rate estab- 
lished when you bought the policy. In 
this way your insurance, combined with 


investments, can be the basis for your 
individual pension plan, guaranteeing 
you $250 a month for life, with divi- 
dends to increase this amount. Or, if 
you'd rather, you can set up your per- 
sonal pension plan now through life 
insurance alone. 

More details? We'll be glad to mail 
them to you. Write: Department 24A, 
501 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02117. 
Or, better still, have a talk with one of 
our agents. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 
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Report on Washington 





Mansfield argued that it would be a serious 
mistake to construct another canal in Colombia 
or Nicaragua, because it would mean a duplica- 
tion of the same problems we have in Panama. 
He said a canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
could be built by Mexico, which has the stability, 
manpower, and skills required. Mansfield sug- 
gested that capital could be provided by a con- 
sortium of maritime nations, but Mexico is not 
prepared to accept capital in this way. 


Recent events emphasize more than ever the 
opportunity that was lost after World War II to 
internationalize the world's waterways. At the 
Potsdam Conference, Stalin vetoed President Tru- 
man's attempt to start work on the idea. For 
months thereafter, Truman sought ways to in- 
terest world leaders in his proposal for inter- 
national control of the Suez, Panama, and Kiel 
canals, the Bosporus, the Danube and Rhine 
rivers, Gibraltar, and other waterways. But the 
project was the victim of the cold war and the 
refusal of statesmen to alter old habits. Churchill 
expressed general interest in the Truman idea. 
But Stalin, according to Robert Murphy in his 
new book, Diplomat Among Warriors, abruptly re- 
jected it with the Russian nyet. 


Trade with the Communists 


After the incident over the supply of water to 
the Guantánamo Naval Base, President Johnson 
appealed once more to friendly nations to curtail 
their trade with Cuba. He made a legitimate re- 
quest consonant with American interests. We do 
not accept the principle of coexistence with Castro. 
We do accept it with the Soviet Union because 
we have no alternative, unless we wish to wage a 
religious crusade that can only end with the 
annihilation of one religion or the other. Our 
relations with Russia are based on the conviction 
that Soviet aggressiveness eventually will be tem- 
pered by the realities of world power and by Rus- 
sia's own self-interest. 


Our dispute with those who trade with Castro 
is unrelated to the question of whether there 
should be trade with the bloc. While there is no 
official opposition to nonstrategic trade, there is a 
dispute between the United States and its allies 
over the terms of trade with the bloc. In the past, 
there has been general agreement that credits of 


five years should be the limit, but some credits 
have been extended for seven years. Now, Britain 
is prepared to sell chemical plants to Russia on 
fifteen-year credits. The Johnson Administration 
has argued unsuccessfully that loans for that long 
a period are a form of aid that should not be ex- 
tended to the Soviets. 


Washington's principal argument is that Khru- 
shchev faces a series of problems and that we 
should not make his choices any easier for him. But 
since Britain was blocked from the Common 
Market it naturally has turned more and more to 
the East for markets. Both the Conservative gov- 
ernment and the Labor Party favor trade with the 
Communists, including China, in all but clearly 
strategic items. 


Britain has had a counterargument to every 
argument Washington has made. We say that to 
grant long-term credits now takes some pressure 
off the Kremlin to reduce its arms budget. The 
British reply that there is no reason to believe 
outside pressures of this kind can affect arms 
spending. Indeed, they say that trade may make 
it possible for Khrushchev to counteract the Krem- 
lin’s hard-liners and devote more resources to 
consumer needs. 


The United States set forth almost the same 
argument when it defended the decision to sell 
wheat to the Communist bloc. President Kennedy 
believed that to block the sale of wheat would 
make it more difficult to carry on negotiations on 
other projects designed to alleviate tensions. 


A drop in the bucket 


Both London and Washington agree that Khru- 
shchev faces major internal problems, one of which 
concerns the apportionment of resources between 
military and civilian needs. Another is the issue 
of economic liberalization — how far to go to 
provide new incentives to promote agricultural 
and industrial growth. While Western policy 
should do what it can to promote liberalization 
and larger allocations to the civilian economy, 
we should recognize the limits of our ability to 
influence the Kremlin in this respect. If all trade 
with Russia were cut off, the Kremlin, which has 
practiced autarky for forty years, would be incon- 
venienced but not immobilized. If all restrictions 
were removed, trade still would not expand much. 


In 1962, for example, Soviet nonbloc imports 
totaled $1.8 billion; exports totaled $2.1 billion. 
That is a total foreign trade of less than $4 billion 
for a country with a gross national product of 
more than $250 billion. Our wheat sales may 
total 2.5 million tons, a marginal amount when 
one considers that Russia produces more than 100 
million tons of wheat and feed grains annually. 
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Henry Vit, Elizabeth 1 and Mary Queen of Scots are buried in this chapel. 


Tread softly past the long, long sleep of kings 


HIS IS Henry vīrs chapel 
Westminster Abbey. 
dows have filtered the sunlight of five 


‘These win- 
centuries. They have also seen the 
crowning of twenty-two kings. 
Three now. 
Henry, Elizabeth and Mary. Such are 
No titles. No 


banners hang battle- 


monarchs rest here 


their names in sleep. 


‘The 


trumpets. 


heavy and becalmed. But still the royal 
crown remains. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

When you go to Britain, make your- 
self this promise. Visit at least ove of the 
thirty great cathedrals. Their famous 
namesthunder! Durhamand Armagh. 
Or they chime! Lincoln and Canter- 
And sometimes they whisper. 
Winchester, Norwich, Salisbury and 


bury. 


Wells. Get a map and make your choice. 

Each cathedral transcends the no- 
blest single work of art. It is a pinnacle 
of faith and an act of centuries. It is an 
offering of human hands as close to 
Abraham as it is to Bach. Listen to the 


And, 


can, go at Christmas or Easter. 


soaring choirs at evensong. if you 


You will rejoice that you did. 


For free illustrated literature, see your travel agent or write Box 690, British Travel Association. 


In New York —680 Fifth Ave.; In Los . 


Angeles —612 So. Flower St.; 


In Chicago — 39 So. LaSalle St.; 


In Canada —151 Bloor St. West, Toronto. 
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Odds are 1300 to 1 
you've never heard of Machu Picchu 


(No wonder. It was lost for 400 years!) 


For almost 400 
years, nobody went 
there. Nobody even 
knew it existed. 
Machu Picchu hid 
on its mountaintop 
deep in the Andes 
of Peru. 

It had beenathriv- 
ing city—the last capital of the Inca civ- 
ilization. Chiefs ruled from its palaces. 
Priests worshiped in its temples. Vestal 
virgins bathed beneath its fountains. 
Workers climbed its thousand granite- 
hewn steps to terrace the mountainside, 
plant corn and potatoes. 

Gold-clad warriors had peered down 
between the drifting clouds to spy on 
Pizarro’s conquistadores marching 
through the valley 2,000 feet below. 
But the unsuspecting Spaniards kept 
on, following the Urubamba river in its 
mad, boiling rush towards the Amazon. 





Urubamba river 
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This giant fortress above the clouds is one of the sights of a lifetime 


Then, one day, the city was empty. 
Why, nobody knows. Slowly the jungle 
closed in. Machu Picchu slumbered. 

It wasn’t until 1911 thatan American 
explorer scaled its heights and hacked 
through the matted vines. Not until 
1948 was a road built for visitors. 

But today youcan visit this incredible 
Lost City of the Incas easily, com- 
fortably. Or include it in a tour of South 
America's west coast. Or go from al- 
most any U.S. city completely around 
South America and back for less money 
than you would imagine. 

First step is to send for Panagra's 
130-page illus- 
trated guide to 10 
South American 
countries. It covers 
sights, hotels, res- 
taurants, shopping. 
To get your copy, 


€ Inca descendant 
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WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


along with detailed tour folders, mail 
25€ to Panagra, Dept. A-42, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17. 

Panagra is the only U.S. airline 
specializing only in South American 
travel. Our £/ Inter Americano DC-8's 
are the most frequent jets to Peru, 
Chile, Argentina. You fly with confi- 












C yep: infa ds Wit on terraces 
dence, over the routes of National, 
Pan Am and Panagra. 

For reservations, depend on your 
travel agent. He can help you get the 
most out of your vacation time and 
money. Or call Pan Am, sales agent 
for Panagra. 
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Report on Washington 


For a long time Washington has 
been afraid that the East and not 
the West would profit from East- 
West trade. The attitude shows a 
disturbing lack of confidence in our 
business ability as well as in our 
ability to influence others in trade 
and cultural contacts. There must 
be many in the Kremlin who have 
even greater fears about these con- 
tacts. They do not want to become 
dependent upon foreign sources of 


supply. 


Undersecretary of State George 
Ball is right in arguing that the West 
ought to have a common policy re- 
garding trade with the Communist 
bloc. But he has expected most of 
the concessions to be made by na- 
tions that are more dependent on 
trade than the United States. Our 
friends in Europe regard our policy 
as sterile and negative, and they 
have served notice that they will 
not be bound by it. 


The battle over foreign aid 


As a practical man who for years 
watched Congress try to dismantle 
the foreign-aid program, President 
Johnson made an attempt to find a 
way out of the increasingly bitter 
and unproductive annual row on 
Capitol Hill. But his first attempts 
failed, and he has been criticized 
for his apparent willingness to com- 
promise with some of the program’s 
most ardent enemies and for his 
eagerness to cut the request for 
funds. 


In the opinion of many persons 
here who have watched the sad his- 
tory of the aid program, what is 
needed, far more than restudy and 
reorganization, is a period of calm 
to permit the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to function un- 
der normal circumstances. It has 
not been able to do that because it 
has been on the political griddle. In 
1963 Congress finally voted the aid 
appropriation during Christmas 
week, nearly six months after the 
fiscal year began. 


AID Director David E. Bell 
proved to be a competent adminis- 
trator when he was budget director. 
' It is impossible to see whether he is 
a good aid administrator because he 
has never really worked at the job; 


y 


most of his time last year was spent. 
before either the Clay Committee or 
Congress, and he was trapped in the | 
same routine when the President | 
named the Ball Committee to study 
foreign-aid administration. 


President de Gaulle boasted at his 
January 31 news conference that 
France gave a higher percentage of 
its income in foreign aid than any 
other country. As America's gross 
national product increases, it is re- 
ducing its aid program. The Pres- 
ident’s request for appropriations 
this year is the smallest on record. 
When Congress finally voted the aid 
funds in December, the appropri- 
ation was 31 percent below Presi- 
dent Kennedy's modified request. 
lo limit the President's freedom of 
action, Congress cut the contingency 
fund from a requested $300 million 
to $50 million. It had granted 
$250 million the year before. In 
signing the appropriation bill, Presi- 
dent Johnson defiantly said that he 
would violate the law if necessary 
to aid a free government which 
might be established in Cuba. The 
bill which he was signing contained 
many new restrictive amendments, 
including one forbidding the Presi- 
dent to aid Cuba until that country 
compensates Americans whose prop- 
erty was seized. 





Mood of the Capital 


Washington has seldom been so 
seriously concerned over its rela- 
tions with an ally as it is this year 
over the challenge from President 
de Gaulle. His actions have dis- | 
turbed Washington deeply. Even 
more upsetting has been his attitude 
of general hostility. His decision to. 
recognize Red China was a slap in 
the face because he had given con- 
trary assurances. His continued 
advocacy of neutralism in Southeast 
Asia scemed to be a deliberate at- 
tempt to embarrass the United 
States in South Vietnam. 





But none of his actions caused 
quite the despair that has been en- 
gendered by his repeated expressions | 
of contempt for the United States, | 
for the Anglo-Saxons, and for the 
concept of alliance. Instead of an | 
ally seeking to resolve differences 
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It was Anatole France who 
pointed out that within every one 
of us there live both a Don 
Quixote and a Sancho Panza to 
whom we hearken by turns. 


Don Quixote sounds the call to 
adventure and pushes ahead, 
heedless of danger. Sancho Panza 
counsels caution and plods along 
behind. The trick, of course, is to 
listen to the right one at the right 
time. 


And nowhere is that principle 
more important than in investing, 
If you were to heed Don Quixote 
all the time, you might well lose 
your shirt in speculative derring- 
do in the market. If, on the other 
hand, the Sancho Panza in you 
were to allow you to risk invest- 
ing your money at all, you would 
probably end up owning nothing 
but triple-A bonds that might safe- 
guard your capital but wouldn’t 
offer any opportunity for growth. 


If you're an investor or would- 
be investor, our advice to you is 
to lend an ear to both Panza and 
Quixote. In short, mind your P's 


and Q's. 


and to work for the common good, | MERRILL LYNCH, 
he appears in the role, as official. PIERCE, 


Washington sees him, of a challenger | 


who delights in taunting his an- 
tagonist. 
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HE PUT THE BLOOM ON THE TIGER... 


In the hands of Eugene Ormandy, says Virgil Thomson, The Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
sound has taken on "a wondrous bloom." Thomson compares The Philadelphia’s 
precision, grace and agility to a tiger’s. The analogy is apt. For, as conductor of this 
brilliant assemblage, Eugene Ormandy has shown himself to be not only a formidable 
musician, but something of a tiger-tamer. 


Since 1936, he has wheedled, whipped, petted and pushed his 105 virtuosos, and 
today they perform with absolute singleness of mind, spirit and style. They respond 
with lightning coordination. They give shape to the subtlest nuance of meaning. 
Moreover, they produce a sound that is unique... opulent, lustrous, dazzling. 


These gifts illuminate The Philadelphia’s every recorded performance. Their latest 
album brings together three of Prokofiev’s most spirited works—the Classical 
Symphony, the Lieutenant Kijé and '*Love for Three Oranges” Suites. 


EUGENE ORMANDY ON COLUMBIA RECORDS 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE ORMANDY 
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The Atlantic Keport 





Ye MN like many another port city, has always 
been as much facade as reality. The French, when 
they were in control, used to point with pride to its 
stately waterfront arcades, its Provengal balconies 
and ten-story ‘‘skyscrapers,’’ and would conde- 
scendingly compare them to the crowded Casbah 
and the diminutive Turkish Admiralty, which the 
French Navy inherited from the Ottomans. The 
visitor, on alighting from the boat or the plane, 
was asked to forget about the poverty-stricken 
millions of the hinterland. 


The new masters of Algeria seem bent on foster- 
ing the same illusion, though for somewhat differ- 
ent reasons. Last October, to prepare for the four- 
day celebrations commemorating the ninth anni- 
versary of the start of the Algerian rebellion (No- 
vember 1, 1954), local painters were put to work 
whitewashing the balconied houses in the vicinity 
of the Forum and the main government building. 
The thousands of guests — from Cuba, Egypt, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Red China, and other exotic 
lands — who were packed into specially requisi- 
tioned hotels and commandeered bedrooms, were 
offered an Algiers of dazzling whiteness. 


The traffic crowding the streets, directed by 
policemen in new black uniforms; the shops, once 
belonging to Europeans and now run by Algeri- 
ans, which still managed to display a tantalizing 
assortment of French and other goods; even the 
laundry lines hanging across the balconies of apart- 
ment buildings vacated by Europeans and now 
occupied by Muslim tenants — all conspired to 
create an impression of a thriving city. 


European exodus 


Behind this bright Mediterranean decor the 
economic situation has been deteriorating steadily. 
The Algiers docks, which once bustled with trans- 
Mediterranean traffic, have grown increasingly 
lethargic, and there have been times when dockers 
have been unable to work more than seven or 
eight hours a week. A large number of local en- 
terprises — ranging from bakeries and butch- 
ers! stalls to paint shops and department stores — 
are now operating in the red, simply because most 
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ALGERIA 


of their best clients, the 300,000 Europeans once 
inhabiting Algiers, have left. 


In 1961 Algeria, with a gross national product of 
$3.2 billion, had the second highest per capita 
income in Africa: $281 a year, as compared with 
$427 for South Africa, $120 for the United Arab 
Republic, and $40 for Rwanda, Dahomey, and 
the Chad. An inordinate proportion of this in- 
come was both owned and created by the Euro- 
peans who lived in Algeria. 


All but 100,000 of them have now left, and quite 
a few of those remaining are only waiting to 
liquidate their properties before they also leave. 
The Europeans have exported with them vast 
sums of capital, transferred from Algerian banks 
to banks in Paris, Lyons, or Marseilles; an im- 
portant reservoir of technical know-how, which it 
will cost the Algerians years of effort and substan- 
tial sums of money to replace; and a sizable fund 
of purchasing power. 


The Algerian government has sought to stem 
the economic decline through reliance on foreign 
aid. The United States has contributed $50 mil- 
lion, most of it in the form of 350,000 tons of 
wheat, soybean oil, and powdered milk, which 
have saved hundreds of thousands from starvation. 
The Soviet Union and Red China have both 
pledged $100 million in long-term loans mainly 
destined to cover the importation of tractors, 
agricultural processing machinery, and techni- 
cians. Kuwait has offered $50 million, Yugoslavia 
$20 million. France, the biggest donor, continues 
to pump $300 million a year into an obviously 
sagging economy. None of these stopgap offerings 
has, however, been able to halt the downward drift. 


There is a certain irony in the fact that it was 
the mass exodus of European settlers, even more 
than doctrinal or ideological motivations, which 
gave initial impetus to the helter-skelter socialism 
in Algeria. The first Comités de Gestion (‘‘trustee- 
ship committees"), formed to take over lands 
abandoned by European settlers, were more or less 
spontaneous creations, though they were quickly 


1720-1793 


Cup 
by Wm. Moulton III 


The oldest continuous tra- 
dition of silvermaking in 
America, that of the Moul- 
ton family of Old Newbury, 
Massachusetts, began over 
two hundred years ago—and 
was continued in a direct 
line by their successors— 
Towle and Jones. 


1744-1816 


Tablespoon 
by Joseph Moulton III 


A veteran of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, and the third 
great Moulton silversmith, 
Joseph III was in turn to 
teach his sons the craft of 
great design. Because there 
were no banks in Colonial 
America, surplus coins were 
made into silver objects. 


1768-1824 


Teapot 
by Ebenezer Moulton 


An example of the endur- 
ing beauty of fine silver, 
this painstakingly made 
teapot by one of the four 
sons of Joseph III who 
became great silversmiths. 
Towle silversmiths are still 
in Newburyport where 
Joseph III trained his sons. 


1784-1840 


Cream Pitcher 
by Abel Moulton 


The Moultons created not 
only beautiful presentation 
silver pieces but also classic 
everyday objects cherished 
by our ancestors. This tra- 
dition of great beauty was 
carried on by a brilliant 
young Moulton apprentice, 
Anthony F. Towle. 





1865 


Butter Knife 
by Towle & Jones 


The talented Towles car- 
ried the spirit of the Moul- 
ton silversmiths into a new — 
century. The same quality, 
the same grace and crafts- 
manship, continue to dis- 
tinguish the oldest and the 
proudest tradition in Amer- 
ican silver, that of Towle. 





Charlemagne 


Towle Sterling Silver Knife -1964 


HE TOWLE silver tradition was born over two hundred and 
i pii years ago in Newburyport, Massachusetts. It 
flourished because it produced beautiful and useful objects. 
This was true in 1690. It is true today. 

When you choose your Towle Sterling, remember that this 
is a possession that will gain added beauty through time and 
daily use. Use it for great dinners— but use it for family sup- 
pers, too. Put it in your dishwasher, for Towle is as practical 


SILVERSMITHS 





©Towle, 1964 


as it is beautiful and, regularly used, requires little polishing. 

‘Take time to study the varied loveliness of Towle. Above 
all, touch and feel it. Test its finely balanced weight, see the 
perfection of intricate design, the graceful shapes that only 
the oldest silvermaking tradition in America could give. 
Choose ‘Towle leisurely, with love and with care, for the pat- 
tern you select will be, like its predecessors for two hundred 
and seventy-four years, a thing of constant beauty. 


Please turn page to see nine ad- 
ditional Towle patterns (cont'd) 
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Towle Sterling Silver Knives -1964 (cont'd) 


LEGATO. One flowing curve 
borders a pattern of such se- 
rene grace that it blends with 
equal beauty with cotton or 
fine damask. 


CANDLELIGHT. Only the 
centuries of tradition that are 
Towle could createęthis—a 
beam of silver cast upon 18th 
century brocade. 


OLD MASTER. A romantic 
revival, the forms of the Early 
Victorian era are captured in 
a pattern of delicate restraint 
and gentle dignity. 


KING RICHARD. Timeless 
elegance, framed in curling 
leaves and ornamented with 
a noble shield, a pattern of 
distinguished richness. 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL. 
From the past —its graceful 
fiddle shape. For the present 
—its delicate simplicity, for 
day after day of gracious 
living. 


CRAFTSMAN. A triumph in 
pure line destined to become 
tomorrow’s heirloom. Silver, 
tapered, faceted and perfected 
in a great tradition. 


FONTANA. The curving arcs 
of Italian Provincial will 
blend with any décor. Its slen- 
der outline will remain lovely 
to the eye always. 


SCULPTURED ROSE. A sin- 
gle rose sculptured on a pat- 
tern with such flowing lines 
that it is at home in a modern 
or traditional setting. 


DEBUSSY. Decidedly French. 
Decidedly romantic. Plumes 
and waves outline a grace- 
fully curved shape in luxuri- 
ously heavy sterling. 


SILVERSMITHS 





Report on Algeria 





given official encouragement by an || 
organization known as the BNASS | 
(Bureau National pour l'Animation 
du Secteur Socialiste), headed by al | 
dynamic if somewhat starry-eyed 
Algerian named Maachou. 
| 
In the region of Oran, where the | 
exodus of Europeans was particularly | 
panicky, the recently rechristened | 
National Popular Army of Houari| 
Boumedienne took the lead in setting 
up cooperatives and Comités de Ges- 
tion staffed with djounoud (‘‘Inde- 
pendence fighters"). The response 
supported Boumedienne’s thesis that 
the army, made up of those who had | 
risked their lives in the struggle, was 
the logical instrument for the reno- 
vation of the country. It also re- 
vealed, on a less theoretical level, the | 
widespread yearning of the warriors 
for a share in the spoils. Member- 
ship on a Comité de Gestion thus 
became a political plum to be given | 
to anyone who was known or could | 
prove himself to have been a suffi- | vt AUT 
ciently ardent supporter of the | üc/^ ihe i AE aW 
F.L.N., or, to use the language now | bs o 








in fashion, sufficiently ‘‘militant.”’ 





| 
The new land decrees 


In March of last year this hap- | 
hazard process of collectivization | 
was codified in a series of sweeping 
decrees prepared by Maachou and | 


his right-hand man, a Greek named | a thi 
Michael Raptis, who fought in the | 0 Is IS. 


Spanish Civil War under the name of 
General Pablo. The decrees, aimed 
at preserving the larger European 
holdings from arbitrary peasant sei- 
zure and uneconomic fragmenta- 
tion, provided that in any agricul- 
tural or industrial enterprise of a 
certain scale, a Workers’ Council of 
seven to eleven members was to be 
elected, which in turn would elect 
a five- to seven-man Comité de 
Gestion. In this way democracy and 
socialism would simultaneously be 
brought into the lives of the peasants | 


Popular Alecrian Republic" | Toledo, Spain—or Toledo, Ohio—Bank of America 

Travelers Cheques are as good as cash the world 

The decrees were extended not} gover, And safer than cash to carry—because they 

i to lands or enterprises which) come with a money-back guarantee which assures 
1ad been declared biens  vacants 

(“vacant holdings"); they were also) prompt replacement of lost or stolen cheques any- 

applied to holdings belonging to! where in the world. Ask for them by name at your 


Europeans who had hung on in the bank—BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


hope that they could make the best 





The Peseta is local currency in Spain. 











of a bad thing in a radically new BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Sportscaster 
Bob Blackburn, 
of Portland, Ore., 
has been a two- 
Rambler man 
since 1960. He 
writes enthusias- 
tically about his 
American wagon 
with overdrive and Ambassador 
station wagon with Flash -O- Matic: 


Mr. Bob Blackburn 


“Our total automobile expenses 
are about $400 per year less." 


"Thanks to Rambler, my six 
kids are on their way to 
college! For our total auto- 
mobile expenses (gas, oil 
and upkeep) are actually 
$400 per year less than they 
used to be and we're con- 
verting the savings to our 
college fund. 


"Working in the Northwest 
with its unpredictable 
winter weather, I count on 
my automobile to maintain my 
tight, fast schedule. Rambler 
has never let me down. 


"I'm pretty well sold on 
driving my Ramblers and 
don't mind telling people 
about it. But the way I've 
really sold a lot of my 
friends on switching to 
Rambler is just by letting 
them drive the car. 


"To tell the truth, the cars 
I have now are performing so 
well and with so little ex- 
pense, you're going to have 
a heckuva time selling me a 
new one for awhile!" 





But wait till you see the beauti- 
ful new '64 Ramblers— more de- 


. pendable and economical than ever, 


with rugged Advanced Unit Con- 
struction, 33,000-mile chassis lubri- 
cation, 4,000-mile engine oil change, 
and many, many more. See your 
Rambler dealer now! 





Report on Algeria 


context. Fifteen hundred European 
properties, embracing more than two 
million acres, were thus “‘national- 
ized"; and the process was brought 
to a triumphant conclusion in Octo- 
ber when, to meet the double threat 
of an incipient Kabyle rebellion and 
a frontier war with Morocco, Pre- 
mier Ahmed Ben Bella nationalized 
another three thousand European 
properties, thus collectivizing all of 
the five million acres (or more than 
one third of Algeria's tillable land) 
once owned by Europeans. 


From the point of view of produc- 
tion, the results of these collectiviza- 
tions have not been particularly bril- 
liant, save for a bumper cereal crop 
of some twenty-five million bushels, 
which was mostly the result of un- 
expectedly heavy rainfall in May, 
June, and July. Many French set- 
tlers, of course, left behind them an 
abundance of sabotaged farm ma- 
chinery which was difficult to re- 
place; and often, where such ma- 
chinery was available, the Sociétés 
Agricoles de Prévoyance, which in- 
herited it, managed to misuse or 
wreck what was left. 


Many collectivized peasants were 
dismayed to discover that these 
S.A.P. units, originally set up by the 
French to supply grain and help 
store the harvests, had been taken 
over by incompetents or sharks out 
to make a quick killing through the 
loan of agricultural machinery at 
fabulously inflated prices. 


The Comités de Gestion quickly 
discovered that the type of intensive 
farming done by European settlers 
demanded sophisticated methods of 
accounting and precise merchandis- 
ing schedules. When a group of for- 
eign journalists visited the national- 
ized Domaine de la Trappe of ex- 
Senator Borgeaud, once the fervent 
advocate of a French Algeria, they 
found that its agricultural workers 
were not much better off than they 
had been before, and that the Do- 
maine, mostly composed of vineyards 
which had hitherto been immensely 
profitable, was now running at a 
deficit — with an accountant who 
was only seventeen years old. 


The Algerian state has, quite un- 
derstandably, wished to do every- 
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thing possible not to aggravate an 
already terrifying unemployment 
problem (roughly one out of every 
two able-bodied Algerians is unem- 
ployed). But by collectivizing at a 
precipitous pace, it has mostly suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a whole string 
of unprofitable enterprises, and this 
is one reason why by the end of 1963, 
Algeria’s expenses were running 
more than 40 percent above its 
receipts. 


There are other reasons for this, of 
course. One of them is that Algeria, 
in keeping with its socialistic ideals, 
is intent on eliminating illiteracy 
quickly. Fifteen thousand French 
teachers, supplemented by seven 
hundred Egyptians, are currently 
engaged in a staggeringly ambitious 
educational effort for a relatively 
poor country. ‘Though the fifteen 
thousand French teachers are paid 
by the French government, most of 
their salaries must be reimbursed by 
the Algerian government, and this 
takes a hefty slice out of the *'co- 
operation" budget. 


Keeping the army busy 

The original intention of the Al- 
gerian government was that the 
army, which swelled to a top-heavy 
130,000 in the chaotic months fol- 
lowing the signing of the Evian 
agreement of March, 1962, should 
eventually be pared down to 35,000 
men. But since last autumn’s fron- 
tier flare-up with Morocco, the 
military, led by Defense Minister 
Houari Boumedienne, has had a 
convenient argument for insisting on 
maintaining a large regular army. 


The brief war with Morocco did 
not, however, add any particular 
luster either to the army or its chief 
figure. ‘The hysterical propaganda 
of the Algerian press, which spoke of 
thousands of combatants involved 
and stupendous desert victories, was 
unable to conceal the simple fact 
that the Moroccans had soundly 
trounced the Algerians, who proved 
to be as inept in tactics as they were 
weak in logistics. 


Indeed, there has been no more 
spectacular failure in the brief his- 
tory of the Ben Bella regime than 
the fiasco of his Forum speech in 
which the Premier called King 
Hassan a ''tyrant" and a “‘crim- 
inal." The speech was followed by 
the mass invasion of Algiers by 
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ee as long as you're up get me a Grant’ 













Would you, darling? Say, did you know Grant’s 8 
is still made by the original Grant family and 
they still age it at the original Glenfiddich distill- 
ery in Scotland for 8 years and I still think it 
takes that long to smooth out a Scotch. What? You 
haven’t heard a word I said? Forget it, but don’t 


s forget my Grant’s. 


The choice and cherished 8-year-old blended Scotch Whisky 
in the triangular bottle. Eighty-six proof. Imported to the 
United States from Scotland by Austin, Nichols & Co., New York 


©1963 AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 
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Meet 
R.S. Williams, Esq., 
‘Mr. Havana Cigar’ 


cION of a family 
whose roots date 
back to early Colo- 
nial days, Ralph 
Schuyler Williams is 
steeped in the Amer- 
A ican tradition. Yet 
he has won such wide recognition as a cigar 


expert that for almost a half century he has 


been known as “Mr. Havana Cigar." 
It was Mr. Williams who, in late 1961, 


conceived the idea for that aristocrat of 


cigardom, the incomparable Shakespeare 
Habana. Drawing on the precious reserve 
of rare vintage Havana tobacco now stored 
at Factory No. 1, Tampa, he carefully su- 
pervises every step in the crafting of the 
fourteen distinctive Shakespeare shapes and 
sizes. 

Fashioned for the true Havana cigar 
aficionado, the Shakespeare has firmly es- 
tablished itself as America’s great prestige 
cigar. There is, literally, no other cigar in 
all the world to match it for true Havana 
flavor and aroma. 

Available in a spectrum of Havana wrap- 
pers, from the mild, mellow light-green 
“claro” to the rich dark-green “maduro.” 
At important tobacconists, clubs and hotels 
and at the five distinguished Humidors of 
Alfred Dunhill of London. 

Or write: Gradiaz Annis, Factory No. 1, 
Tampa, Florida. 


WORLD LEADER IN LUXURY CIGARS, 
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volunteers spoiling for the fight. In 
the end the army was unable to 
conscript more than a thousand of 
these would-be warriors simply be- 
cause it had no trucks available to 
carry them to the ''front."' 


Ben Bella on top 


In spite of his errors, Ahmed Ben 
Bella has displayed a rustic canni- 
ness in playing his enemies off 
against one another which few sus- 
pected he possessed when he first 
made his bid for power in June of 
1962. Last April his most dangerous 
opponent, Mohammed Khider, for- 
merly a sheepherder and a tram- 
driver, was forced out as Secretary 
General of the F.L.N. Like an 
Algerian Stalin, Khider had been 
trying to pack the party with hench- 
men loyal to himself. In June, Ben 
Bella imprisoned Mohammed Bou- 
diaf for outspoken criticism of his 
‘dictatorial’? methods. In August, 
the multilingual and arrogantly in- 
tellectual Ait Ahmed was forced to 
beat a retreat. 


To date, Ben Bella's greatest 
achievement has undoubtedly been 
to secure the official supremacy of 
the civilian ‘‘prefects,’’ of which 
there are thirteen, in matters of ad- 
ministration over the often contra- 
dictory desires of local military big- 
wigs or party bosses. He thus put 
an end to a period of almost com- 
plete administrative anarchy in 
which administrators, party bosses, 
and army men were all writing re- 
ports violently hostile to each other. 


Last September he further secured 
his supremacy by having a constitu- 
tion written to his specifications and 
approved by a plebiscite. Most of 
the people did not have a clue as to 
the meaning of what they were vot- 
ing for. Where voters proved to be 
too scarce, the ballot boxes were 
simply stuffed — with the notable 
exception of Kabylia, where the 
official boycott order was too pat- 
ently obeyed to make this kind of 
electoral trickery possible. For Ben 
Bella’s subsequent election as Presi- 
dent of the Algerian republic, the 
methods were just as dubious and 
no less effective. In many voting 
booths voters mysteriously discov- 
ered that only ‘fyes? ballots were 
available. 


Each Ben Bella victory has been 
won at a price. Each has created 
new enemies, quite a few of whom 
are now concentrated in Algiers, pri- 
vately brooding and plotting his 
downfall. Not one of his opponents 
has so far managed to come up with 
a clear alternative program for ex- 
tricating the country from its pres- 
ent predicament, and most of them 
are still stubbornly wedded to a 
militant socialism which is torn by 
its allegiances to Havana, Cairo, 
Belgrade, Peiping, and the left-wing 
Paris of the Sorbonne. 


Ben Bella himself seems to retain 
a peasant distrust for hothouse in- 
tellectuals. He has eschewed the 
trappings of grandeur and lives and 
works on the fifth floor of a modest 
villa situated opposite the Moorish 
Palais d’Eté, where foreign digni- 
taries are ceremoniously housed. 
When the frontier squabble with 
Morocco broke out last October, he 
exchanged his Western clothes for 
a combat tunic reminiscent of Fidel 
Castro’s. All of his cabinet ministers 
followed his example, and for a 
month they went around Algiers 
looking like a platoon on the 
prowl. 


One by one, thereafter, they be- 
gan reverting to their former attire, 
with the notable exception of Ben 
Bella, who continued to go about 
in a field jacket, oddly offset by 
a pair of baggy brown corduroy 
trousers. ‘This sartorial refinement 
seemed designed to suggest that the 
President of the Algerian republic 
remained one of the fellahin, whom 
he himself once ideally portrayed as 
carrying a gun in one hand and a 
spade in the other. 


The ‘‘Algerian revolution" (as it 
is regularly referred to in the state- 
controlled press, which is partly 
Communist-inspired) was the work 
of peasants and soldiers. Ben Bella 
knows it and intends to be one of 
them, even if it means having to 
assume a rather odd disguise or 
trumping up synthetic campaigns 
for eradicating illiteracy overnight, 
planting trees, unsilting dams, or 
cleaning up the capital. The im- 
portant thing is to stir people up, 
to have them think that great things 
are being accomplished, even if 
nothing much is really going on and 
the administration is in a flurry 
about what to do next. 


Hertz 
puts car renting 
ina new light 


© HERTZ SYSTEM, INC. 1964 


$50 says you'll be satisfied every time 
you rent from Hertz... ees 


surance of satisfaction every time you rent a car. If at any time you're not completely satisfied 
with Hertz service, simply fill out a form available at any Hertz Rent A Car office. Immediately 
upon verification you will receive $50 in car rental certificates. Next time you need a car, 


RENT A CAR 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel or other accredited charge card... and the new Hertz Revolving Credit Plan lets you rent now / pay later. 





THE LITTLE KNOWN Why don't we 
know enough about Russian technical progress? Trans- 
lation has been a bottleneck. Now McGraw-Hill’s 
Information & Training Services regularly reads and 
evaluates open Soviet technical literature to keep 
us posted on technology behind the Iron Curtain. 
Some other projects include house organs for major 
corporations, training manuals for the Peace Corps. 
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THE WELL KNOWN It was a Ford 
Motor Co. executive who used the word automation 
the first time. And it was McGraw-Hill’s AMERICAN 
MACHINIST that first put “automation” into print in 
1948. While we didn’t coin the word, we did help 
make it part of the language. Today, McGraw-Hill 
publications cover aspects of automation from de- 
signing automatic controls to retraining workers. 








THE STRAIGHT FACTS Suppose 
you make church organs. You want the location of 
every million-dollar church going up in your market 
area. Who can tell you? Dodge Reports. F. W. Dodge 
Company, a McGraw-Hill division, keeps some 
44,000 suppliers in 38 states informed about all 
types of construction projects—and preselects 
the specific reports that are ordered by each client. 
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THE COCKEYED WORLD Doesthe 
earth rotate smoothly on its axis? No. It wobbles. 
This phenomenon appears in ''Shape of the Earth," 
one of a 13-film series about our planet distributed 
by McGraw-Hill’s Text-Film Division for the 
National Academy of Science. The division has 
available a list of 1,000 movies and 2,000 film strip 

—nearly 1,000,000 feet of educational film. . 
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IN MANY WAY S...SERVING MAN'S NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE Ñ 


McGRAW-HILL 


Books « Business Publications » Information Services 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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NM S from the twin city of Saigon-Cholon, 
Route 4 runs like a ribbon of asphalt through the 
rice and vegetable lands of the Mekong delta. 
It is the trunk road south from the capital to the 
eranary of South Vietnam with its eight million 
to nine million peasant farmers. For the first 
few miles billboards by the roadside advertise 
cigarettes, liquor, clothing, and automobiles. 


On either side the peasants in their black home- 
spun pajamas and conical straw hats work through 
the daylight hours in the bordering fields. Small 
boys ride back and forth on gray and lumbering 
water buffalo and splash with joy in the mud. 
A heron stands poised daintily on one leg. ‘The 
effect, in short, is of peace. Only the palisades 
of sharpened bamboo and the barbed wire which 
girdle the wayside villages give so much as a hint 
that the peace is less complete than it seems. 


Yet along this road, close to the compound of 
the Joint General Staff and the Advisory Group 
headquarters, with its squads of American brass, 
the Communist Viet Cong hold almost undis- 
puted sway. They make no effort to halt the 
daytime commerce that flows along Route 4; 
for Communists and anti-Communists alike, the 
marketplaces of Saigon and the godowns of Cholon 
meet a common need. But by night beyond the 
cities and main towns nothing is safe. The Viet 
Cong take over. South Vietnam is theirs. 


Spotted through the delta at strategic points 
are concentrations of regular government forces, 
Civil Guards, and Self-Defense Corps units. The 
villages and hamlets have, in principle, a first- 
line defense of Combat Youth. Their task is to 
return fire when they are attacked and to radio 
for help. But so often in the past have their ap- 
peals gone unheeded that fire today is seldom 
returned by the Viet Cong. They have torn 
down the fences around the strategic hamlets, 
disbanded government councils and set up their 
own. There are few villages into which the Viet 
Cong do not dare to go. In many more than half, 
no government official is ever seen. When gov- 
ernment troops do come in force to defend a 
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village, they often plunder and loot — and swell 
the number of Viet Cong sympathizers. 


This is the background against which the coups 
of recent months must be evaluated. South 
Vietnam is not in its death throes. A decade ago 
the Viet Minh delivered a coup de grace to the 
French at Dienbienphu. ‘Today, pitted against 
helicopters and amphibious troop carriers, their 
Viet Cong successors cannot concentrate in sufh- 
cient strength to wipe out the elite Vietnamese 
battle corps at a single throw. Yet their tactics are 
perhaps more skillful and better coordinated. 


Simultaneous attacks against widespread targets 
leave the Vietnamese generals floundering. ‘They 
commit their air support and reserves only to find 
that these are needed more urgently elsewhere. 
“The Communists are the fish and the peasants the 
ocean in which they swim," Mao ‘Tse-tung once 
laid down in guides to revolutionary war. The 
Viet Cong follow his instructions faithfully. 


War by attrition 


In the days following the coup d’etat of January 
30, when General Nguyen Khanh was busy trying 
to form a civil government, a Viet Cong force of 
five hundred men approached a group of strategic 
hamlets not far from the Cambodian border. 
‘The peasant population of the hamlets was about 
four thousand. After knocking out one of the two 
Self-Defense Corps posts and isolating the second, 
the Viet Cong dug in behind the deep moat sur- 
rounding the hamlets and invited the government 
forces to come and fight. 


All day long they fought off attacks by forces 
of at least equivalent size, withdrawing at night- 
fall from the blazing villages set alight by napalm 
canisters dropped by the air force. Villagers saw 
the Viet Cong carry off two cartloads of their own 
dead. But in the wreckage of the hamlets there 
were at least two hundred charred peasant bodies. 
Next time, an American predicted, there would 
be no call for help from these villages, or from any 
others nearby in the western regions of the 
Mekong delta. 
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How LONG Is 
Too SHORT ? : 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President! 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 





Lovisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Rummaging through the attic 
of an old Kentucky farm house, 
the new tenants came across two 
dusty shoe boxes. 


One box bore the label “‘String- 
saved; " the other, “‘String-too 
short to save". 


To the conscientious string 
saver, the recurring question is 
*How long is too short?" 'T'hus, 
a judgment is tied to the end of 
each string. 


Likewise, what to save and 
what to throw away as the mash 
passes through the still, is of 
prime concern to us bourbon 
distillers. What some of us save 
and others don't, makes all the 
difference in our whiskies. 


Now the simple function of a 
still, in case you're interested, 
is to separate the whiskey from 
the mash. In so doing, certain 
flavoring agents called conge- 
nerics may or may not accom- 
pany the bourbon, depending on 
the “‘set”’ of the still. 


_It follows, therefore — the 
more congenerics the more gen- 
erous the taste. 


Inside our old-fashioned pot 
stills, we save “‘string’” other 
distillers throw away. This is 
because our family distillery ad- 
dresses itself to serving a special 
coterie of bourbon men who like 
their whiskey to sit up in the 
glass! 


Unlike certain of today’s bland 
versions with most of their con- 
generics “‘boiled”’ away, our OLD 
FITZGERALD comes through the 
still at a just-right proof to tote 
the rich bourbon flavors along, 
then goes on to mature to fra- 
grant mellowness after 6 or more 
years in new white mountain oak. 


If you are one who selects 
your brand for depth of flavor 
instead of lack, we invite you to 
join this inner circle of the Bour- 
bon Elite who have discovered 
the satisfying goodness of OLD 
FITZGERALD, and find it pleasant 
to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Report on South Vietnam 


The  strategic-hamlet program, 
around which the design for fight- 
ing the Viet Cong was built, has 
collapsed. Two years ago, when the 
Vietnamese and their U.S. advisers 
decided to adapt the “new village" 
concept which had won victory in 
Malaya over the Communist in- 
surgents there, Ngo Dinh Nhu, the 
late President Diem's brother, took 
personal command. ‘The British ad- 
vice, which the Americans accepted, 
was to start in “white,” or relatively 
Communist-free, areas and to work 
out progressively into regions more 
heavily under Communist control. 
Nhu argued that the Vietnamese did 
not have enough time to make such 
a conservative approach. Instead he 
informed all province chiefs that 
their hamlets had to be made *'stra- 
tegic" as soon as possible. 


Officials won praise and promo- 
tion by the number of hamlets they 
claimed to have fenced in. Little 
attention was paid to security, and 
almost none to the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the hamlets. Peasants 
living in isolated areas or along the 
wooded serpentine canals in the 
delta were uprooted, sometimes at 
bayonet point, and relocated be- 
hind the perimeter wire of the ham- 
lets. At best, they were paid twenty- 
five dollars in compensation for the 
house they had abandoned and the 
new one they were obliged to build. 
Many times they got nothing. De- 
spite its basic soundness, the stra- 
tegic-hamlet program undoubtedly 
helped the Communists more than 
it hindered them. ‘Two years of 
bitter effort had been in vain. 


Weariness and frustration 


Coming on top of the grave and 
divisive crises that led ultimately to 
the assassination of Diem and Nhu 
on November 2, the recognition 
that the war, far from being won, 
was being lost has caused a sense 
of disillusion, frustration, and bitter- 
ness not only among the Vietnamese 
people and their leaders but also in 
the ranks of the Americans. In- 
evitably, morale has suffered. The 
resolute few seem ready to start over 
again. But too many have taken to 
bickering among themselves. 


It is no secret in Saigon that 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the American 
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ambassador, disagrees openly with 
the optimistic war picture still being 
painted by the head of the American 
military command, General Paul D. 
Harkins. The diplomats insist that 
social progress and economic im- 
provement in the countryside are 
the most important factors in win- 
ning the war. Some of the military, 
like the French before them, fail to 
comprehend that a war of this na- 
ture can be lost without ever really 
having been fought. How can the 
Viet Cong win, they ask, when they 
have no aircraft, artillery, heli- 
copters, trucks, troop carriers, and 
other paraphernalia of modern war? 


The Viet Cong pick their targets, 
strike hard, and immediately dis- 
perse. ‘Their losses are high — up to 
1500 a month — but the size of their 
regular, uniformed forces continues 
to increase at the rate of about 500 
men a month. 


Many of the troubles that blighted 
Big Minh’s military junta between 
the November coup and General 
Nguyen Khanh's seizure of power 
on January 30 had their origin in 
the chaos inherited from the Diem 
regime. Although some of the gen- 
erals were aware that the situation 
was much more serious than Diem 
and Nhu had admitted, they were 
totally unprepared for the shocks 
that came when new teams of pro- 
vincial chiefs reported honestly on 
conditions in their areas. United 
in their opposition to Diem, the 
generals divided again when they 
found themselves confronted with 
the need to take Draconian decisions. 
Some of them, notably Le Van Kim, 
the Chief of Staff, and Mai Huu 
Xuan, chief of the National Police, 
were much more sympathetic to the 
French than to the American view. 
Neutralization, or some sort of ne- 
gotiated deal with the Viet Cong, 
seemed the easy way out. 


General Nguyen Khanh was made 
of much tougher stuff. Left out 
of the inner circles of the coup 
d’etat group, eliminated subsequent- 
ly from Big Minh’s military junta, 
and posted to the command of the 
remote First Corps near the rela- 
tively quiet border of North Viet- 
nam, he had time to think and time’ 
to plot. He believed that any nego- 
tiation with the Viet Cong at this 
stage would lead inevitably to a 
Communist take-over. For several 


Where are you most apt to run into a Picasso, Chagall 
or Cocteau? It may come as a shock. 


That starry playground, the Riviera, 
has become one of the great museums 
of modern art. 

If this startles you remember that no- 
body appreciates beautiful country, 
beautiful food and beautiful models 
more than a French painter. So, many 
settled in the hills of the Mediterranean. 

Cocteau illustrated the seaside chapel 
of Villefranche. It’s so enchanting it 


turns the plainest wedding into a fairy 
tale. Matisse created his masterpiece 
nearby. The red, white and blue chapel 
of Vence. 

Picasso's bronze L'Homme au Mouton 
stands smack in the square of Vallauris, 
a pottery town near Cannes. Many of 
the ceramics he made there are on view 
in a gorgeous villa in Antibes. 

Léger's 150-foot mural and most awe- 


some stained glass window are in Biot. 
And Menton boasts a unique collection 
of Chagall, Dufy, Modigliani and Utrillo. 

The Riviera is bountiful with galleries 
and museums. But you don't have to be 
a painter or an art buff to go there. 


You'll do just fine if 
you appreciate beautiful 
country, beautiful food 
and beautiful models. 


Your travel agent can help with your plans. Or just write: French Government Tourist Office, Dept. CC-6, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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More than ever, now, the world needs friendships... 
tend yours well 


Eaton adds to the pleasures of letter writing 
with the widest variety of fine letter papers 
available. Your choice of classic white and 
tints or charmingly decorated fashion papers, 


Eaton Paper Corporation Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Open Stock (paper and envelopes sold sep- 
arately) and the new trim *book" of paper 
and envelopes, Eaton's Letterquette. All at 


stationery departments. E AT O N , S 


FINE LETTER PAPERS 
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Report on South Vietnam 


members of the junta he had noth- || 
ing but contempt. | 
| 


With the assistance of the com- 
mander of the Third Corps, stra- 
tegically adjacent to Saigon, and of 
two air force colonels, Khanh laid 
his plans for the take-over. It was. 
swift, painless, and effective. The | 
corps commanders swung in behind 
him, and the only fatality was that. 
of the unlamented major credited | 
with having assassinated Diem and 
Nhu. He was shot by one of the 
new coup leaders, General Duong | 
Van Duc. Khanh placed the neu- 
tralist group of generals under de- 
tention. Big Minh he persuaded to | 
stay on as head of state. 





The new Prime Minister 


Unfortunately for South Vietnam, | 
the forces that bring men together. 
to stage a coup d'etat do not often 


persist when revolutionary fervor 
fades and the humdrum work of 
administration has to be faced. 


Within a day or two of the coup, 
General Khanh had two struggles | 
on his hands: to fight the war au 
the Viet Cong and to survive. 


Among his fellow soldiers his repu- 
tation was high. But the people | 
knew little of him. The politicians 
and civil servants were wary of him. 
Political and religious forces pulled 
against each other, and in the end, 
to form a government at all, he was 
obliged to take the prime minister- 
ship himself. By trying to please 
everyone, he formed a government 
that in fact pleased very few. 






Even among the army leaders 
who had helped to put Khanh into | 
power there was open talk that if he | 
failed they could try again. General | 
Khanh, at thirty-seven, was said to. 
be too young. There were several | 
who felt that they might better fill. 
the role. Of this, General Khanh 
seemed to be well aware. He as- 
sured Lodge that he would not be 
caught napping. But he will be | 
judged by his success, which, if it is | 
possible at all, will of necessity be | 
extremely slow. 


In the northern provinces, and | 
where  clear-and-hold operations 
have been carried out effectively | 


along the central coast, the general | 99 
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Report on South Vietnam 


‘situation is satisfactory enough. In 


the delta the need is urgent and the 
time short. Little remains of the dry 
season. Instead of taking the initia- 
tive in the aftermath of the Novem- 
ber coup, the regime of Big Minh 
seemed benumbed by the magnitude 
of the problem, and the Viet Cong 
exploited with great success during a 
period when conditions should have 
been heavily against them. 


Making a fresh start 


For General Khanh the task now 
is to start all over again. ‘The 
strategic-hamlet program failed by 
the way it was implemented, not 
because the concept was basically 
wrong. By starting again in areas 
adjacent to Saigon and working 
slowly outward through the delta, it 
may be possible to recover the 
ground that has been lost. Recent 
surveys revealing the deplorable 
state of the strategic hamlets also 
suggest that there is still time to 
change the governments policies 
and to win the war. To have any 
chance of success, however, there 
must be a realistic appreciation by 
the Vietnamese and their American 
backers of just how formidable and 
costly and difficult the task will be. 
An example of cost is provided by 
the relocation of peasants in strategic 
hamlets. The cheapest peasant cot- 
tage costs about seventy dollars to 
build, and the average is about four 
times that much. Compensation 
will have to be paid to tens of thou- 
sands of families. The provision of 
medical facilities, schools, wells, and 
food supplies for resettled peasants 
will be even more expensive. 


Even if the funds are available, the 
problem of administration remains. 
New provincial and district chiefs 
appointed since the fall of the Diem 
regime are more dedicated, and 
apparently more able, than most of 
their predecessors seemed to be. But 
the reserves of talent for such tasks 
are alarmingly thin. 


“Can we really expect that the 
best of intentions will be proof 
against what we know must be cer- 
tain adversity?" asked one Ameri- 
can. Today no one has the answer. 
Given time and the support he must 
have, General Khanh seems likely 
to make a real effort. 





These people don’t 


want to be “taken” 
by the power company 


-or any other monopoly 


On February 12, 1962, Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois 
called the attention of the United States Senate and the nation 
to a situation of prime importance to power company customers 
all over the country. 

Senator Douglas pointed out that, *Ever since Congress 
passed the 1954 Internal Revenue Act, many public utilities 
have been reaping a bonanza at the expense of utility consumers. 
A number of utility regulatory jurisdictions . . . have permitted 
utilities to charge rates based on income tax allowances which 
far exceed their actual tax liability to the Treasury." 

The Illinois Senator was referring to the tax laws which 
permit commercial power companies to collect from their 
customers money to be used for payment of taxes — but money 
which in fact is not paid in to the United States Treasury. 

Power companies do not pay taxes in the sense that other 
businesses do. They collect taxes from consumers as a part of 
their rate base, and pass the money on to the Treasury. How- 
ever, present tax laws permit them to keep substantial portions 
of these tax collections for their own use. 

As Howard Morgan, then Vice Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, told a House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Subcommittee on February 28, 1963: “. . . consumers are 
being charged huge amounts representing phantom taxes which 
are not paid and in the opinion of most, if not all disinterested 
students of taxation, will never be paid. Worse still, these funds 
are re-invested in the corporation with the result that the rate- 
payer must pay a return on capital involuntarily extracted from 
him by the utilities." 

America's non-profit rural electric systems share the con- 
cern of other power company customers in this matter. The 
rural electrics pay the commercial power companies more than 
$100-million a year for wholesale power. We do not think they 
should be permitted to keep and use for their own benefit those 
portions of the money they collect for taxes. We believe such 
money should be paid. into the Treasury or returned to us and 
the other customers from whom it was collected in the first 
place. 

Our suggestions for corrective action have been answered 
with a slashing and unfair propaganda attack on the rural 
electrification program. 

Thoughtful people, including legislators and Journalists, 
are beginning to see through this smokescreen. They are asking 
whether it is not about time for a searching examination of the 
nation's power companies and their rate structures. 

We think the people ought to know more about this 
problem. Further information is available from: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


2000 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C, 
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Last year, Puerto Rico 
spent $1 billion for U.S. products 


(more than Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Austria, Denmark, 


Finland, Sweden and Norway combined) 


INE the familiar products in our photograph. Our young 
housewife could be shopping in almost any U. S. super- 
market. But look again. The signs on the freezer cabinet are in 
Spanish—for this is the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Amer- 
ica's fifth largest customer. 


Last year, Puerto Rico bought more goods from the U. S. 
mainland than 13 countries of Latin America combined. 
Even more than the entire continent of rapidly developing 
Africa. 
Only Canada, Japan, West Germany and the United Kingdom 
rank ahead of Puerto Rico as U. S. markets. On a per capita 
basis, the Commonwealth is our best customer. Each person in 
Puerto Rico buys an average of $400 worth of U. S. goods an- 
nually— almost twice as much as each person in second-place 
Canada. 

Last year, the people of the Commonwealth paid $25.4 mil- 
lion for U. S. dairy products, $65 million for automobiles and 
parts, $42 million for textiles and clothing, nearly $12 million 
for cigarettes. Plus dozens of other items. Grand total: a billion 
dollars' worth of products from the U. S. mainland. 


All sections of U. S. reap benefits 


The income from these purchases was spread throughout the 
states. The South received $288 million. The Midwest re- 
ceived $255 million. East Coast states, $256 million. California, 
Washington and Oregon, $93 million. 

Why is Puerto Rico such a big customer? Because the Com- 
monwealth's economy is flourishing. This is largely the result 
of "Operation Bootstrap," Puerto Rico's industrialization pro- 
gram. During the past decade, almost 1,000 factories have 
started operation in the Commonwealth. And new plants are 
continuing to open at the astonishing rate of three a week. 

Wouldn't prospering Puerto Rico be a good place to make 
your products, too? 





This is one in a series of reports to U. S. industry on the eco- 
nomic and cultural development of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Manufacturers: Write for “Puerto Rico 537 q 
report on productivity, profits, and special incentives. The 
address: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 104G, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Atlantic Report oa 


A. INTERNATIONAL tension mounts over South 
Africa's policy of apartheid, a series of events 
have focused attention on the three little-known 
territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland. These countries have three things in 
common: they are physically embedded in South 
Africa; they are, under British protection, develop- 
ing a political antithesis to apartheid; and they 
provide an escape route for opponents of Dr. 
Verwoerd's regime. 


This function was dramatically illustrated last 
August by the escape from South Africa of two 
young white men, Arthur Goldreich and Harold 
Wolpe. Goldreich, an industrial designer who 
has held a one-man art exhibition in New York, 
and Wolpe, a lawyer, were being held on sus- 
picion of being leaders of the militant anti- 
apartheid underground. When they staged a 
daring escape from Johannesburg's police head- 
quarters, the biggest manhunt in South Africa's 
history was mounted to prevent them from reach- 
ing sanctuary in one of the three British High 
Commission Territories. Nevertheless, Goldreich 
and Wolpe, disguised as priests, turned up some 
weeks later in Swaziland. From there they flew 
in a small chartered plane to Bechuanaland, where 
an East African Airways Dakota arrived to take 
them and a large group of other refugees to Dar 
es Salaam. 


At the crucial moment, the Dakota was sabo- 
taged on the local airfield, and the hostility of 
the whites there, most of whom are of Afrikaner 
extraction or sympathies, led Goldreich and Wolpe 
to seek protective custody in the jail at Francis- 
town. After a nerve-racking period of uncertainty, 
they were eventually flown to Dar es Salaam, via 
Elisabethville in the Congo, in a plane chartered 
by the Central African Mail, a pro-African-nation- 
alist Northern Rhodesian weekly. They eventually 
reached England. 


While Goldreich and Wolpe were waiting to 
leave Bechuanaland, a gang of whites in the 
territory kidnapped Dr. Kenneth Abrahams, a 
young Colored physician who had recently es- 
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caped from South Africa. Abrahams and three 
companions were taken one hundred miles and 
forced to cross into Southwest Africa, where they 
were formally arrested. They swear that on 
crossing the border, three of their captors changed 
into South African police uniforms, and that they 
recognized others as Bechuanaland farmers. When 
Dr. Abrahams’ relatives brought an urgent appli- 
cation of habeas corpus, a major diplomatic 
crisis arose between Britain and South Africa. 
Questions were asked in the House of Commons, 
and tension abated only when the South African 
Minister of Justice, while denying that any police- 
men had participated in the kidnapping, returned 
Dr. Abrahams and his companions to Bechuana- 
land ‘‘in the interests of friendly relations." 


Observers were not slow to recall that in 1961 
the South African government was similarly 
forced to return to Basutoland Mr. Anderson 
Ganyile and two companions after it had been 
proved that six South African policemen had 
crossed the border into British territory and kid- 
napped them. In August, 1965, it was announced 
that the Minister of Justice had paid Mr. Ganyile 
substantial damages for wrongful arrest. 


South Africa complains 


But, as the Abrahams case and the Goldreich- 
Wolpe escape moved toward their climax, the 
South African authorities counterattacked on the 
propaganda front. The republic's Security Police 
chief accused the British administration of having 
*wittingly, in my opinion," allowed Bechuanaland 
to become ‘‘a free port for runaways, reds and 
saboteurs.” Quoting from his secret files, Colonel 
van den Bergh alleged that in June and July 
alone more than two hundred Africans from the 
republic had passed through Bechuanaland for 
training *up north" in sabotage and guerrilla 
warfare, and indignantly asserted that the British 
authorities ‘‘even allow planes to land to pick such 
people up for their journeys north. In fact," he 
said, “there is one continuous red carpet for 
South African saboteurs from Lobatsi [near the 
southern border with South Africa] to Northern 
Rhodesia.” 


on the never-ending joys of diamonds 


Bracelet, about $4750; ring, about $1350; earrings, about $750; bird pin, about $550; double-flower pin, about $3370. Your jeweler can show you many more. 


The diamond is a joy just to look upon. And one all clothes. It will be your most admired and 
of the greatest joys of owning it is to know that prideful adornment. There is never any monotony 
the beauty of the diamond is forever. Carefully in a diamond jewel. If any of the pieces shown 
chosen, not for the size of the stones alone, interest you, let your jeweler write The Atlantic 
your diamond piece will harmonize with all colors, Monthly, P. O. Box 3992, New York 17, New York. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 














BRACING P CHEMOTHERAPY 


ROOT SURGERY 


INVIGORATING 





Scientific tree care recognizes no seasonal limits. There are always forces work- 
ing against a tree's health — insects, chemicals, under-nourishment, droughts, 
diseases, sleet, wind and lightning are continually taking their toll. Only regular 
tree care based on scientific research and practical training brings satisfactory 
results. Call a qualified Bartlett representative today and have him give you 
a definite program for the care of your trees. 


ARTLETT nes X 
EREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 





Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, North Stamford, Conn. 


Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Illinois and Alabama. 
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` Scientific tree care brings results 
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The reference to Northern Rho- 
desia is significant, for, as a glance 
at a large-scale map will show, 
Bechuanaland is the only one of the 
High Commission Territories which 
offers an overland route to free black 
Africa, with which it has a tiny 
common border on the great Zam- 
besi River. Basutoland, by contrast, 
is completely surrounded by South 
Africa, and Swaziland has a second 
border only with Portugal’s Mozam- 
bique. 


These geographic facts, together 
with the poverty of Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland, underline the pres- 
ent economic dependence of all three 
territories on South Africa and ex- 
plain the policy of their British 
administrations. 


Basutoland 


Of the three, the harshly beautiful, 
eroded, and overpopulated moun- 
tain enclave of Basutoland is the 
most susceptible to South African 
pressures. Approximately the size 
of Belgium, Basutoland has no 
known mineral resources other than 
minor deposits of diamonds, and 
the one million Basuto survive only 
because more than 130,000 are em- 
ployed in South Africa. In fact, 43 
percent of the adult male popula- 
tion is away from the country at any 
given time. In addition, nearly half 
of Basutoland’s tiny revenue of 2 
million pounds comes from the cus- 
toms agreement which all three ter- 
ritories have with South Africa. 


Paradoxically, it is Basutoland, 
by far the poorest of the territories, 
which is the most advanced po- 
litically. A new constitution, put for- 
ward last fall by an official com- 
mission, proposes that full internal 
self-government in 1964 should be fol- 
lowed by independence in 1965. 


The most likely prime minister, 
Mr. Ntsu Mokhehle, is a veteran and 
important member of Pan-Africanist 
councils. His party, the Basutoland 
Congress, is one of the country’s 
major forces, the other being the 
Roman Catholic Church; both uti- 
lize the extremely high literacy rate 
of the Basuto, for which mission 
schools of all denominations are re- 
sponsible. ‘The paramount chief, 
Moeshoeshoe II, has ambitions of 





“This job’s gone the best yet. 
Sure makes a difference — having 
The First Team’ handling the financing." 


The 


RST 


NATIONAL BANK 


of 
BOSTON 
*The First Team in New England banking: the officers and staff of The First 3 E 1784 à 
National Bank of Boston and its allied institution, Old Colony Trust Company. Their { 


business is to help you in your business, whatever it may be. Call in The First Team. 
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Only they know ru 
the secret ET 


Only four monks of the Carthusian Order 
know the secret of making Chartreuse, a 
secret preserved for more than 350 years. 
Their dedication is rewarded by your en- 
joyment of this superb liqueur. Before 
or after dinner, or as a delightful chilled 
drink, Chartreuse is enjoyable in a va- 
riety of ways. For illustrated booklet 
on Chartreuse, write Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., New York, Dept. Z. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 
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Director: RecinaLp L. Cook 
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SMITH, FRANK Kermope, Francis N. LEES, 
May SWENSON 


EXCITING NEW COURSES: James Joyce, Re- 
ligious Attitudes in British Literature, Modern 
Italian Fiction, Writing the Short Story, 
Twentieth Century Experiment and Dissent, 
Yeats and Eliot, The Renaissance and Spenser, 
The Epic Tradition, Play Directing, Modern 
Literary Criticism, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes, and others. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury 2, Vermont 
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active rule but seems likely to be- 
come a constitutional monarch, serv- 
ing as a focus for the intense national 
pride of the hardy Basuto. 


Swaziland 


In contrast to Basutoland is Swazi- 
land. Small but very rich in min- 
erals, Swaziland boasts, under Brit- 
ish ownership, the world's largest 
asbestos mine, as well as mountains 
of high-grade iron ore. Significantly, 
the railway which is being built to 
handle this ore will run to the 
Portuguese-controlled coast in Mo- 
zambique and not to South Africa. 


Just under half of Swaziland's 
lush and semitropical land, which is 
about the size of Wales, is owned by 
some 10,000 whites; the remainder is 
held by the approximately 275,000 
Swazi, most of whom feel strong 
allegiance to their feudalistic, quasi- 
religious, but shrewd ruler, King 
Sobhuza II. This potentate, allied 
with the almost wholly pro-South- 
African white community, is fighting 
a desperate rearguard action to un- 
dermine a new, British-imposed con- 
stitution. Although it still leaves 
great influence with him and assures 
quite disproportionate power to the 
whites, this constitution will be- 
latedly make a small beginning in 
nonracial democracy that will give 
some scope to the budding political 
parties in which younger and edu- 
cated Swazi are active. Swaziland 
alone of the three territories could 
reasonably survive an economic 
crackdown by South Africa. 


Bechuanaland 


Between Basutoland and Swazi- 
land, economically and politically, 
stands Bechuanaland, where some 
3000 vehemently pro-South-African 
whites enjoy parity of representation 
in an advisory legislative council 
with 330,000 Africans. This small 
population is scattered about a vast 
country, roughly the size of France, 
most of which is semiarid bush or 
the vast sand-veld of the Kalahari. 


The whites are concentrated in 
blocks of farms, and both they and 
the Africans live chiefly from cattle 
ranching. There is no single para- 
mount chief; and the recently or- 
ganized, modern-style African na- 
movement is at present 


divided within itself. A new con- 
stitution, expected to operate in 
1965, should result in something near 
internal self-government, with the 
Africans having a greatly increased 
influence. 


South African concern with all 
three territories is great, for apart- 
heid is a monolithic concept. What- 
ever happens in the territories is 
clearly visible to black and white in 
South Africa, and even their very 
imperfect beginnings of democratic 
practice already contrast starkly with 
the serfdom of blacks under apart- 
heid. Color bars are being progres- 
sively abolished in the territories, 
and men may come and go as they 
please. Africans in the territories are 
on the way to exercising the majority 
say in government to which their 
numbers entitle them. And educa- 
tion, though grossly deficient above 
the primary level and still racially 
segregated, has the same content for 
black and white. 


The British government is ofh- 
cially committed to making the ter- 
ritories outposts of the Common- 
wealth and shopwindows of democ- 
racy in South Africa; but no matter 
how shabbily these windows may be 
stocked at present, Dr. Verwoerd 
can hardly afford to have such 
things within his borders. This un- 
derlying difference of objectives has, 
of course, been violently exacerbated 
by the question of refugees, and it 
has led to South Africa's mounting 
an increasingly sharp campaign 
against the three territories. 


South Africa exerts pressure 


Verwoerd's most powerful weap- 
ons are economic, and of these the 
most potent is the limitations which 
he has already begun to impose 
on Africans from the territories 
working and living in the republic. 
It is estimated that they total over 
440,000, with perhaps half coming 
from Basutoland, which certainly 
could not support them at home. 
Radically altering traditional pro- 
cedures, Verwoerd since last July 
has allowed only those High Com- 
mission Africans with proper papers 
and South African work permits to 
enter the republic. A series of 
border-control posts have been set 
up by South Africa for each terri- 
tory, with a large holding camp for 
‘illegal’? Basuto work seekers; armed 
mobile patrols and helicopters are 
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BANKER’S HOURS 


Nine to three most people think, but banker’s hours are 24 hours a day. While Boston bankers 
sleep, banks in Bangkok, Bombay or Bonn are transacting Boston’s business. For fingertip 
information on any bank in the world, bankers around the world refer to the Rand McNally 
International Bankers Directory (The Blue Book) —just one of Rand McNally’s many bank- 
ing services and products. 
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British South Africa 


attempting to police the difficult 
borders. The needs of South African 
mine owners and farmers, who value 
Basuto workers highly, will place a 
limit on the numbers that can be 
expelled, but even if Verwoerd 
implements his policy only in the 
republic’s urban areas, Basutoland 
in particular will face a frightening 
problem. 


Protracted negotiations are also 
in progress between South Africa 
and Britain over a revision of the 
customs agreement with the terri- 
tories, and the British negotiators 
have agreed in principle to the 
South African demand that in future 
Britain should pay each territory its 
share directly. ‘This, if implemented, 
would enable Dr. Verwoerd to put a 
fatal squeeze on politically trouble- 
some Basutoland while leaving Swa- 
ziland, which has heavy South 
African investments, alone. He is 
pressing, too, for a revised extradi- 
tion treaty under which South 
African political offenders, who have 
committed no crime under British 
law, would be included. 


In September, Verwoerd made a 
major propaganda move. He offered 
to include the territories as part of 
his theoretical system of supposedly 
self-governing Bantustan areas and 
claimed that this would confer far 
greater economic benefits on them 
than Britain ever could. Except for 
Swaziland’s feudalistic Sobhuza II, 
all High Commission Africans were 
loud in their immediate rejection 
of this idea. But in pointing to 
economic issues, Dr. Verwoerd 
shrewdly struck at the test of British 
sincerity over the territories. 


The need for aid 


Almost total neglect was the hall- 
mark of British policy toward the 
territories until 1945, with hardly a 
penny spent on development since 
it was assumed that they would one 
day be incorporated into South 
Africa. But there were pledges that 
transfer could take place only after 
the people of the territories had 
been consulted and the British Par- 
liament had discussed the matter. 


By 1962, even Dr. Verwoerd pub- 
licly recognized that incorporation 
was not practical, becoming the first 
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South African Premier to relinquish 
his country’s claims to the territories. 
He is firm in stating that his take- 
over bid is merely an *'offer" and 
not an annexation attempt. Even if 
the territories were both indepen- 
dent and troublesome, such clear 
aggression would provide the long- 
sought justification for the Afro- 
Asian bloc at the UN to force 
intervention in South Africa's heart- 
land. 


Thus the test of Britain's sincerity 
is not the granting of self-govern- 
ment or independence, as the UN 
has demanded, but the giving of 
sufficient economic aid to enable 
the territories to break South Africa's 
economic stranglehold. Develop- 
ment grants to all three territories 
in the eighteen years since 1945 have 
totaled only 13.2 million pounds, 
plus some 3 million pounds an- 
nually given to balance the budgets. 


In 1960 a high-powered economic 
survey, headed by the eminent 
American Chandler Morse and un- 
der the World Bank, called for a 
minimal program costing just over 9 
million pounds. Britain has so far 
found only 1.8 million pounds, 
despite the fact that the World Bank 
mission considered that its program 
would make economic viability ‘‘a 
near certainty in the case of Swa- 
ziland, a reasonable probability in 
the case of Bechuanaland, and a 
possibility in Basutoland.’’ ‘The ter- 
ritories’ High Commissioner made 
an urgent appeal for 27 million 
pounds of development grants from 
London for the next three years. 


While such decisions are in the 
balance, the local British adminis- 
trations are, within the bounds of 
international decency, trying not to 
aggravate the South Africans over 
the refugee question. No one can be 
certain of the future, except that 
large, or relatively large, sums of 
money will be needed if, for instance, 
Basuto expelled from South Africa 
have to be resettled in underpopu- 
lated Bechuanaland. What worries 
Africans in the territories is not so 
much that they will not advance 
politically, as that Britain, which has 
100 million pounds invested in South 
Africa, might pull out from these 
lands, its last direct responsibilities 
in Africa, without giving them ade- 
quate support in what must be a 
hard fight for economic survival. 
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More Cities (80)—more jet-powered planes (100)— 
more Americans flying (300,000)—than any other airline in Europe 








Wherever Americans go in Europe, more of emm passengers flew BEA last year—about a quarter 
them go BEA than on any other airline. s Which may «Of all the air traffic within Europe! m BEA flies 
surprise you — but shouldn't. There are excellent reasons — Europe's largest jet-powered fleet. Exciting BEA first: 
for it. m BEA's native language is yours. This means if you the triple-jet Trident, world’s newest jet aircraft in service. 


ever get confused, confounded, lost, strayed or stolen — m Seasoned and sophisticated travellers know all about BEA. 
you can always talk to someone at the local BEA So do travel agents . . . and U.S. airline offices. Call 
office and get unconfused, unconfounded, unlost, them for information and reservations on the Euro- 
unstrayed and unstolen. m BEA is Europe's largest pean airline most Americans like most: BEA. 

airline — flies to 80 cities in Europe, the Mediter- BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS - Europe's Foremost Airline 
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LETTERS ‘TO AND FROM|THE EDITOR 


The Supreme Court 
SIR: 

In a statement prefatory to his 
penetrating discussion of some re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions of 
vital interest (The Supreme Court 
and Its Critics," December Atlantic), 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman speaks 
of moral issues presented to the 
Court. He also notes that the Court 
was divided in some cases in which 
moral issues appeared. Now, it 
would not be too much to expect 
that the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court, having been reared, edu- 
cated, and directed toward high 
aspirations under circumstances very 
much the same, would reach a unan- 
imous decision on a real moral issue. 
Yet no intelligent person will say 
in reference to any of the cases in 
which Judge Kaufman discerns the 
existence of a moral issue that the 
minority came to an immoral con- 
clusion. Who is there to say that 
Justice Frankfurter's view in the 
legislative apportionment case — 
that a judicial body is ill equipped 
for the *'clash of political forces’? — 
put him with the minority because 
it was morally unsound? 

Any attempt to excuse want of 
unanimity for the reason that moral 
issues are not presented with math- 
ematical precision is superfluous. 
No real moral issue is clouded. 
Nor is there any halfway point of 
**political morality." We must rec- 
ognize that it is beyond the capacity 
of a man-made system of law and 
practice to present a real moral 
issue to a court. The moral issues 
lie deep below the pleadings, briefs, 
and arguments. ‘They are to be 
fqund only in the conscience of the 
litigant. They are presented to no 
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earthly court; they are reserved for 
the ultimate judgment. 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SIR: 

I have never been more pro- 
foundly grateful for the privilege 
of being an American than I was 
immediately after reading Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman’s piece. Thank 
you for making this interesting and 
important article available. 

Epwin W. Hirr 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Is there a new Germany? 


SIR: 

The article ‘‘Is There a New Ger- 
many?” in the February issue of the 
Atlantic is one of the best Pve read 
in some time. As an off-and-on 
resident of the West German Re- 
public (for a total of five and a half 
years), I had many of the same 
feelings the author expressed during 
her discussions. 


JOHANNA LARSON 
South Bend, Ind. 


SIR: 

At the beginning of her article 
Martha Gellhorn states that it has 
become un-American to criticize or 
doubt the Germans. Being a Ger- 
man myself, I don’t even think it is 
anti-German to probe the Germans. 
But after living in the United States 
for four years, I know that the way in 
which she criticized a foreign coun- 
try is certainly un-American. I 
strongly recommend that she read 
“The Art of Being Free" by Gerald 
W. Johnson in the January Atlantic, 
so that she may acquire ‘‘the capac- 
ity for analysis of love and hate." 
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Repartee 


Anyway, visiting cheap cafés in 
the red-light district can hardly be 
considered a normal way to learn 
about a ‘‘country’s future rulers.” 


Fritz SAUTTER 
Troy, N: K 


SIR: 

There may be no new Germany 
but only a different one, as Miss 
Gellhorn works hard to convince us. 
Of this she has convinced me — 
that there is no new Miss Gellhorn, 
none who would wish or seriously 
strive to look afresh at ‘‘final’’ con- 
clusions previously drawn. 

WERNER HEIDER 
Brighton, Mass. 


SIR: 

As a German student at Cornell I 
am amazed to find so many miscon- 
ceptions about, and prejudices 
against, Germany in this country. 
Reading Martha Gellhorn’s article 
about the new Germany in your 
magazine, I became aware of one 
of their sources, a certain kind of 
irresponsible journalism. 

If any country needs competent 
criticism in order to strengthen 
its democratic forces, it is post-war 
Germany. If there is any demo- 
cratic progress in Germany today, 
it has been due to the vigilant 
critics who, well aware of the real 
dangers, have encouraged the people 
of goodwill in Germany by helping 
them to get rid of the false alterna- 
tives of the cold war and to see the 
real issues. 


Ervin HABERLE 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


SIR: 
The sensible thing is to quit worry- 
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ing about the present situation. . As 
long as Germany is divided, as it 
‘was before 1871, it may not be a 
menace to 


are socialist, fascist, or democratic 
in form makes little difference. In- 
stead of trying to reunite it, we 
should stop bothering and realize 
that the present situation, though 
not ideal, is about the best we can 
expect. 


Dow B. GoopLoE 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: | 

Apparently, Martha Gellhorn 
went to Germany with a completely 
open and impartial mind, and now 
reports back — regretfully — that 
everything is indeed as she had sus- 
pected. We should strive for more 
unbiased reporting of equal caliber! 
I would suggest, for example, that we 
send Governor Ross Barnett to Liberia 
to report to us on the innate ability 

of the Negro for self-government. 
KAnsrEN H. Moritz 
Baton Rouge, La. 


On our Presidents 


Sir: 

I consider your issue of February, 
1964, one of the most fruitful to 
reach my hands in my many years of 
subscribing to the Atlantic. I should 
-. like to emphasize that Professor 
Morison’s eulogy of our late Presi- 
dent was especially rewarding. 

James D. HOGAN 
Champaign, Ill. 


SIR: 
In his otherwise exemplary and 
wonderful tribute to John F. Ken- 
nedy, Samuel Eliot Morison dis- 
plays questionable judgment by his 
insertion of an ‘‘incidentally’’ para- 
graph. ‘The quotation follows: 
“Incidentally, I wish to point out 
that, with the exception of Abraham 
- Lincoln, the Presidents of the United 
States who have done most for the 
people, who stand highest in the es- 
timation of historians, were gentle- 
men born and bred — aristocrats in 
the proper meaning of that much 
abused word. These Presidents were 
Washington, both Adamses, Jef- 
ferson, both Roosevelts, Wilson, and 
Kennedy. Is it not significant that 
all these great Presidents were well- 
educated men of gentle background 
and upbringing?” 

*'Yes, indeed, Mr. Morison, back- 
woodsman Lincoln is difficult to 


surrounding nations. 
Whether either or both governments 


~ 


explain. And alas, you still refuse 
to recognize the greatness of that 
old Indian fighter Andrew Jackson, 
the founder of the Democratic Party, 
which President Kennedy so nobly 
represented. With fear and trepi- 
dation, I even dare to mention some 
other ‘‘old frontiersmen" who also 
may have done ‘‘most for the peo- 
ple": James K. Polk and Harry S. 
Truman. The *incidentally" con- 
tinues: ‘‘who stand highest in the 
estimation of historians"; which his- 
torians? New England historians, 
naturally. Mr. Morison, you have 
been caught with your biases down! 
BnicGHAM D. MADSEN 

Logan, Utah 


SIR: 

When I read Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son's eulogy of President Kennedy, 
my immediate reaction was that it 
ought to be reprinted in the St. 
Paul's School Alumni Horae (of 
which I am the editor), and I still 
feel that it should be. Mr. Morison 
is a graduate of St. Paul's and was 
also a member of the school's board 
of trustees for four years. 


Jonn B. EDMONDS 
Andover, Mass. 


The national debt 
SIR: 

My heartiest congratulations to 
J. David Stern (‘“The National Debt 
and the Peril Point," January At/an- 
tic) for a witty and incisive defla- 
tion of an economic myth which has 
become no less dangerous although 
a great deal more preposterous with 
age. As Mr. Stern so aptly points 
out, the real peril points lie else- 
where. 

However, I would like to correct 
one major misapprehension which 
Mr. Stern conveys in his article — 
namely, that the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration neglected the important re- 
sponsibility of national education on 
the subject of public debt. In a 
widely acclaimed address on pop- 
ular economic mythology at Yale 
University in June, 1962, President 
Kennedy put it as follows: 

“There are myths also about our 
public debt. It is widely supposed 
that this debt is growing at a dan- 
gerously rapid rate. In fact, both 
the debt per person and the debt 
as a proportion of our gross national 
product have declined sharply since 
the Second World War." 

The President graphically brought 
this point home in a nationally 
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any frame of reference." 


televised address in August, 1962, 
with the aid of a chart showing the 
rapid post-war decline of the debt 
as a percent of GNP. And President 
Kennedy discussed the declining 
relative burden of the federal debt 
and its almost imperceptible in- 
crease compared with the growth of 
business, consumer, and state and 
local debt before such diverse and 
influential groups as the Economic 
Club of New York, the Advertising 
Council, and the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Stern contends, Nor- 
has any other spokesman for the 
Administration discussed the rela- 
tive size of the national debt against 
This over- 
looks the numerous statements, lec- 
tures, and testimony before Con- 
gress that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Douglas Dillon, the Director 
of the Budget, Kermit Gordon, other 
Administration officials, and I have 
made on the appropriate role of 
budgetary policy to promote eco- 
nomic growth and individual free- 
dom, and on inflation. 

It was an avowed purpose of 
President Kennedy — who grasped 
the subtle and difficult technical 
problems facing the economy better 
than perhaps any other President 
before him — to encourage those 
who would discuss the vital economic 
issues of today to forget the clichés of 
the past and to rise above ideological 
preconceptions so that informed 
dialogue might take place. Mr. 
Stern's article should make this task 
a little less painful for many. 

WALTER W. HELLER 


Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
Washington, D. C. 


Singapore 
SIR: 

This is a small point. The At- 
lantic Report in the February issue 
starts off with (Singapore, the 
world's fifth largest port. . . ." Do 
all the other readers of the Atlantic 
know the other four? Obviously this 
is an important point or it wouldn't 
have been mentioned. Quick, which 
ports are they? 


BovNTON S. KAISER 
Stanford, Calif. 


Our correspondent lists New York, 
Rotterdam, London, Hamburg as the 
four ports larger than Singapore. The 
question is whether the dimension of a 
port is measured by tonnage of ships 
or of cargoes, and many authorities 
differ on this account. —THE EDITOR 
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Why everybody and his 
brother is trying to make 
an electric toothbrush 


(and why they still can't beat Broxodent, the one from Squibb) 


Back in 1960, thousands of people started 
brushing their teeth in an entirely new way. The 
Squibb Division of Olin had just introduced 
Broxodent, the first automatic toothbrush. 

They ran their tongues over their teeth and 
agreed: here at last was a way to get teeth 
thoroughly clean, gums completely refreshed. 
Thousands more have switched to Broxodent 
brushing over the years. 

Now everybody's making automatic tooth- 
brushes. Shaver manufacturers. Mixer manu- 


facturers. Here's why we think Broxodent is 
still the best of the bunch: 

1. There are no batteries to weaken or conk out. 
You get full power every time you plug it in. 
2. The Broxodent handle is waterproof. 

3. Theaction is up-and-down, up-and-down. 

4. It's thorough, but it’s gentle. The speed is 
controlled to 120 strokes per second. 

5. Every part was designed for automatic tooth- 
brushing and nothing but. Motor. Bristles. 
Brush head. 
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6. The tiny head, with its concentration of ov: 
1500 bristles, was designed to get around easi 
and dislodge even the tiniest food particles. (It 
good for tiny mouths, too.) 
7. Broxodent was tested in dental clinics fi 
two years before Squibb would let you have i 
And Squibb never stops testing. 

When you switch to automatic brushing, n 
member two things. 

It's our business. 

It's your teeth. 


in | 
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QUELLE CUISINE! 


-JOIE DE VIVRE 


THE SIMPLEST MEAL 
IS A TEMPTATION 
WHEN YOU ARE IN 


FRANCE 


















To stroll through room after room, 
one more beautiful than the next. 
The palatial theatre. 


Quelle cuisine! Quelle joie de 
vivre! Ah, what a wonderful 
feeling to be in France-at-sea. 
To admire works of art by Dufy, 
Picasso, Braque, and Picart le 
Doux. To be turned into la 
femme chic by a Parisian coif- 
feur. And, always, the joie de 
vivre, the gay nights in France. 


To taste the authentic French 
foods in the elegant salle a 
manger. To be served in the 
inimitable French manner. A 
sound table wine comes with 
every meal. 

There’s nowhere like France- 
at-sea. An unforgettable part 
of going abroad. See your 
Travel Agent vite. 


French Line 


To relax in your spacious 
stateroom or suite. To in- 
dulge in idleness in almost 
one mile of deck space. 


S.S. FRANCE 


world’s longest liner 


Just a long weekend 
to England and France 
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An American novelist who is most al home in Tidewater, Virginia, Jon Dos Passos, who had served as an ambu- 


lance driver in the First World War, made his initial bid with his war novel, THREE SOLDIERS. MANHATTAN 


TRANSFER, his novel of New York, was the most original of any published in the 1920s, and with his big trilogy, 


U.S.A., he established his reputation as a close observer of contemporary society with a passion for detail and a 


sympathy for the underdog. Recently, he has been taking a new look at our country, and these are his findings. 


Turnpike 


Out of the Jersey truckfarms, the cornfields, the 
green slopes golden with Guernseys; cowbarns 
sporting a silo the way a church sports a steeple; 
bright watertanks, one a huge ball rolling through 
treetops; the toycolored plants of new industries . . . 


SCENICRUISER FOR ECONOMY 
Go Greyhound 


. the sixlane highway 
that arched the reedy rivers and skirted the fields 
of red clover, 
now in whine of windfriction, hiss of tires, valve- 
chatter, grumble of diesels, drone of exhausts, 
plunges under a rampaging bridge, 
sixlane under sixlane. 


HORSE TRANSPORTATION 


To the right a square brick mansion with 
curved stone pediments, capped by a glassedin 
cupola, 

(uncompromising as a tintype of General 
Ulysses S Grant, posed on a porch with his family, 
all in their stiff Sunday best), 

stands up and is gone, 

vanished like the haze of croplarids bucolic 
with summer some long dead landowner viewed 
with pleasure from his cupola. 


CITIES SERVICE 


The turnpike speeds out of yesterday, mud- 
guard to mudguard through sulphuric gusts into 
tomorrow’s horizon: 

intertwined tubing that curves round aluminum 
bottleshapes, distillators, retorts: a plumber’s night- 
mare! Steel pylons supporting hightension power- 
lines stalk like H. G. Wells’ Martians across the 
industrial plain. 


DRIVE SLOW ACCIDENT AHEAD 


This was three nights ago. You can still see where 
the shoulder’s gouged. The night had been misty 
and after midnight the turnpike troopers set the 
signs putting the speedlimit at thirtyfive instead 
of sixty. As the fog thickened in the predawn chill, 
smoke from a smoldering dump reduced visibility 
to zero. 

This is the time when the turnpike roars with 
produce trucks charging into town to make the early 
market. 

The driver of the first tractortrailer to get into 
trouble told police afterwards he had already 
slowed down to thirtyfive when he saw a sign warn- 
ing of fog ahead. Suddenly he found he couldn’t 
see anything and stepped on his brakes and immedi- 
ately another tractortrailer, driven by a young 
man from North Carolina, struck him in the rear. 
The impact pushed the first tractortrailer about 
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seventyfive feet up the road into a car driven by a 
New Jersey man. 

That car ended up safe in the ditch but the two 
tractortrailers jackknifed across the traffic lanes. 
Before anybody could lift a hand ten more tractor- 
trailers and two cars had plowed into the wreckage. 
Five drivers were killed outright. One died on the 
way to the hospital and seven men were more or 
less seriously injured. 

The last man to pile up, a man named Gautier 
from Port Huron, Michigan, who was bringing in 
a truckload of Great Lakes fish, told a reporter in 
the hospital he never saw the wreckage before he 
hit it. All he saw was a fogbank and the brake- 
lights of the truck ahead, and then he crashed. 
He was lucky to get out of it with minor cuts about 
the head and hands and was released after treat- 
ment. The desk sergeant said it was the worst he’d 
ever seen. ‘‘No cars overturned but the trailers 
all split open. One was completely buried under 
wreckage.” 

The troopers sealed off the turnpike and de- 
flected the traffic to route 1. Ambulance and rescue 
squads came in from Elizabeth. It took a fleet of 
wrecking trucks, bulldozers, a moveable crane and 
a train of flatcars to clear away enough wreckage 
so that they could remove the dead. It was twelve 
hours before the turnpike was completely reopened 
for traffic. 


KEEP AWAKE 
“Thank you for your patience" on a red ground. 


Now there are trucks on every lane: 


Suburban Propane 
Mason and Dixon 
Liquid Sugar 
Dog Food 
U-Haul 
Continental Truckers 
Caution Airbrakes: The left arrow points “Home 
and Fireside”; the right arrow points ‘“‘Kingdom 
Come." 


Flammable 
Red Star Express 
Pigeon Feeds 


Airport. Beyond a row of fatbellied yellow old 
planes of the Air Reserve a control tower glistens 
festive in the sun. Across the road wharfbuildings, 
masts, derricks, dance of light on waterways be- 
tween the straight prows of oceangoing ships. 


SERVICE AREA 


Then smells of the Jersey salt meadows: sulphur, 
varnish, a whiff of dead apples, smoldering rags 
and paper ash, moldy bologny drenched in bay 
rum, ether . . . obsolete crisco and the strangling 
stench of burned tires. One good swift reek of a 
pigpen and always 
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exhausts, petroleum essences and, like death 
immediate and undetectable, carbon monoxide. 


Last Gasoline. 


Through the afternoon haze, beyond the hum- 
drum heights of Weehawken the buildings of Man- 
hattan rise sunflecked in mirage. Empire State. 

The sun through girderwork stipples the converg- 
ing lanes of cars that clog an artery cut through the 
upthrust rock. 

Brakes squeak, tires squeal. Pandemonium pours 
spiraling downward — 

(breathless a lithograph: the old Erie depot, 
docks and the khakicolored Hudson; seaport smells, 
tarry ropes, gulls screaming, steamboat whistles, 
tugs bleating, barges: the North River of my boy- 
hood). 

Immediately the traffic is sucked underground 
into the tranquil routine of the Lincoln Tunnel, 
interminable as officework, tiled like the bathrooms 
advertized by roadside motels... ‘The even 
measured lighting fades in harsh sunlight. 

Cops. 

Its New York. 


Hall of Fame 


Headlines are another sort of death. It was hard 
not to be reminded of the mortician's train of fu- 
neral cars as the somber limousines crawled past 
the portal of the fiftystory hostelry so discretely 
discharging — black tie and the girls in glory — 
the invited guests who in some past incarnation had 
been the subjects of coverstories in this weckly 
magazine of national — nay international — cir- 
culation. 

“I saw your picture in the paper." 

Impeccably gladhanded the guests throng room 
after salmontinted room where waiters, who left 
their own faces behind in the pantry, deftly circu- 
late cocktail trays. The aroma of luxury. Every 
alcoholic exhalation: gin, vermouth and zest of 
lemon, warmsweet of bourbon, smoky reek of 
scotch, all buoyed on rafts of toasted cheese, caviar 
canapes, fat gooseliver, anchovies, olives . . . 

Camera men abound. The camera men neither 
eat nor drink.  Tirelessly they snap famous faces, 
twisting in and out between eminent waistcoats, 
squirming with dervish whirls under brassiered 
bosoms, converge on politicians whose eyes roll 
come hither at the nearest lens. 

The photographers are mad for angles. They 
crouch behind their cocked cameras, shoot up, 
shoot down, back off on all fours. They teeter on 
stepladders, they balance on mantels, they crawl 
up the walls. 

The public image is the photograph. 





A dozen cameras pin down each front page phiz. 
Lens stares into lens. Say cheese. Flashlight blanks 
out flashlight, making eyes blink behind the glare 
on glasses, picking out a swollen ear, shiny pores 
on a nose, creases in a woman’s neck, or the peevish 
wrinkle at the corner of a mouth smiling that public 
smile. 


In the flicker and flare, face stares into face. 
There’s a phrase that freezes unspoken on every 
tongue: “By God I thought you were dead." 


Can it be that the Arabs are right, and the dour 
pueblodwellers of our own Southwest, when they 
say the camera takes something away that can never 
be recovered, skims some private value off the soul? 


The tactful greeters, the girls sorting indexcards 
at flowerscented tables, have managed, through 
their intricate engineering of mass hospitality, to 
find chairs for this multitude, placecards. Now we 
are grouped at tables in the grand ballroom that 
rises tier upon gilded tier into a dim empyrean. 

Posycolored ladies and their whitefronted escorts 
throng every box. The dancefloor is all tables. 
While spotlights cut satin swaths through the smoke- 
blue air, trays glitter as nimbly the waiters pass 
brook trout in aspic, some marvel of soup, rare 
roast beef veiled in sauce, pour just the right 
wine . . . Nebuchadnezzar never feasted so the 
day he spelled his doom off the Babylonian wall. 

We must listen too. Public address. These 
tidings are all glad. Keep itlight. Informal. Let's 
not get stuffy. Penguin figures talk and teeter be- 
hind the distant mike, extolling, explaining, wise- 
cracking why and how 

each of these poor humans: 

bundles of nerves, hearts resolutely pumping 
blood, anguished tubs of guts, congeries of inter- 
acting braincells, suffering nocturnal despair, re- 
joicing in inexplicable morning aspirations, 

became, 

out of all the infinite possibilities of human kind, 

Material for a Cover Story. 


Palms sting from clapping. On a screen above 
the stage the enormous simulacrum shines while a 
tiny black and white figure 

collared by an inquisitive spot 

pops up to bumble and bow behind his table. 


That simp on the screen can't be me. Where? 
When? A case of mistaken identity. No never. 
Least of all in a photograph redrawn and tinted by 
the art department. Maybe some inkling of a 
former self now long since scrapped. It is today's 
self that lives. The dead selves linger on as photo- 
graphs. 
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"Wouldn't it be funny," I ask my neighbors, ‘‘if 
it turned out that we were really all dead, and this 
Hall of Fame was an ingenious Hell?” 

Nobody seems the least amused by the sug- 
gestion. 


The Greeks might have thought so. For the 
Greeks the spirits of the dead were simulacra, very 
like a photograph, bereft of blood and brain and 
nerve. Those ghosts, that Odysseus, at another 
famous banquet in the royal hall of the rich Phae- 
acians, told Alcinous about, — 

who crowded so fearfully around him when he 
cut the ram's throat on Ocean's shore that he had 
to draw his sword to cow them, — 

were mere images of men, antique celebrities 
crowding out of Erebus to drink of the live blood. 
Achilles hissed he'd rather be a slave, a poor man's 
slave on earth, than king of all the celebrated dead. 
When Odysseus’ own mother's ghost rose up before 
the pool of blood he tried to take her in his arms, 
but like smoke she drifted through his fingers: the 
image has no life. 


The party lasted till long after midnight. Then 
we all went home to search out our pictures in the 
morning paper. 


A Family Tragedy 


The breeze drops with the sun. There's a hush. 
Standing with your legs apart to cast from one of the 
rock ribs of the island's shore, your feet tread the 
grooves the ice left in the granite. This time of 
day the colors run. Greens from emerald to olive- 
brown seep out from under the clustered spires of 
sprucewoods into the lake's sheen. The open reach- 
es are still blue from the sky, and rosy buff and white 
from clouds reflected. As your lure comes twinkling 
towards you through the darkclear water the rip- 
ples catch a hundred hues. 

The air is steeped in redolence of spruce and fir 
and the mossy loamsmells of untrodden woods. 
There’s silence now. Not an outboard. Nota plane. 
In the hush you feel the quiet of ten thousand silent 
years since the last glacier melted back into the 
Arctic north and left this immensity of pools and 
watercourses for the forest to take over. 

Silence. Except for the lapping of tiny waves 
and the sudden idiot titter of a loon. It’s startling 
at first. The lake is full of loons. 


It was Jim Knox who taught us to feel at home 
with the loons. Jim came from up north in the 
Canadian plains but he’d lived on this lake from a 
boy. Summers he guided and took out fishing par- 
ties. Winters he went in the woods for the lumber- 
ing. The lake was his life. His pleasure in it was 
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catching. He had a special feeling for the loons on 
the lake. 

He told us how they’d come back soon after the 
ice broke up and lay their eggs and raise their brood. 
Both birds look after the young loonlets. ‘Their 
enemy is the big pike, walleyes, northerns, that will 
come up from under and swallow a baby loon or a 
duckling at one gulp. When the brood is grown 
Jim says for the rest of the summer the loons just 
play. They'll dive and sport and swim in circles; 
sometimes it's like a kind of tag. Maybe that laugh 
really is when something strikes them funny. At 
night the loon makes a different sound. ‘That sound 
at night we thought was owls was a loon crying. 
*"Theyll cry all night, night after night if they've 
lost a wee one." 

The last time we saw Jim he went into town be- 
fore supper in the skiff we used for trolling. We'd 
beached the houseboat cosily in a cove of the big 
bay that skirted the Indian reservation, not too far 
from the railroad bridge. He took along the frozen 
chickens we never got to eat because we caught so 
much fish. They'd make supper for him and his 
wife. He grinned happily when he said it. He was 
a man who enjoyed his victuals. He was going to 
bring us some lures and leaders and a bucket of 
minnows. He'd be back early for a last day's fishing. 

In the morning we swam at sunup. Practiced 
casting but there were no fish in the cove. We 
couldn't imagine what had become of Jim Knox. 
We roamed in the rocky woods where we thought 
we found some trace of the passing of a bear. Still 
no sign of Jim. 

At last, when the sun was already high the skiff 
came shooting out of the sun's sheen on the lake. 
Instead of Jim's rosy Scottish face there was a dark 
face above the outboard. 

He was Fergus, he said quietly as he tied the boat 
alongside. He said his last name, an Indian name, 
but he said it so low we couldn't catch it. He'd 
come instead. When we asked what had happened 
to Jim he looked grave but all he would say was “ʻA 
family tragedy.” 

Fergus was probably around twenty but the grave 
air seemed habitual. He may have had a little white 
blood but he looked like a fullblooded Indian, not 
the sort of man you asked questions. That didn't 
mean he wasn't friendly. He was just not talkative. 
The few English words he used were well chosen and 
carefully pronounced. We guessed he must at least 
have finished highschool. Something about him 
made us think he read books. 

Fergus was knowledgeable about many things. 
He confirmed our hunch that some birds we'd been 
trying to imagine were halfgrown loons, were really 
grebes. He knew the European cormorant. 

But when we decided to take the skiff out for some 
trolling his heart wasn't in it. He kept getting us 
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tangled in the weeds. Fishing wasn’t Fergus’s meat. 

Jim Knox, now, loved fishing. That was why he 
was such an excellent guide. He remembered every 
fish he ever caught, how the water looked, what 
time of day it was, what the weather was like. He 
knew where the northerns lay in the deeps under the 
steep rocks and how to steer the skiff round the 
fringes of the weeds to lure the big bass out to strike 
without tangling up the tackle. He’d grin all over 
when he scooped one up with the net. If he didn’t 
find fish in one spot he’d find them in another. 

He was a good cook too. He liked to eat well. 
He described dishes he had at home. He and his 
wife loved wild rice. He was a domestic sort of man 
in a backwoods way. Men who live a lot in the 
wilds have to know housekeeping. 

Fish are so plentiful in these lakes nobody thinks 
of cleaning and scaling them the way we do at home. 
Jim would just cut a big fillet off each side with a 
sharp knife and throw the skeleton away. He liked 
to fry the fish in lard in a castiron skillet. He dipped 
the fillets in batter and cornflake crumbs and fried 
them a delicate brown. He laughed about the iron 
skillet. His wife had never seen an iron skillet be- 
fore they were married. She came from away, from 
a place way south of here. Everything had been 
strange to her in this northwoods country. He 
guessed she’d get used to it in time. 

Some of the best fishing was near a lumber camp 
where there was a sawmill in the woods. Jim and 
the man who ran the sawmill had married sisters. 
Jim often worked for him in the woods in winter. 
Jim had built himself a cabin there. When we went 
ashore Jim showed us a long trailerlike job, neatly 
carpentered. He was proud of his cabin. He 
pointed out how tight it was against the weather. 

It was built that way so that you could move it on 
skids through the snow. All you needed to do was 
tow it with a pickup truck. Even the mess shack 
could be moved that way. ‘This fall Jim’s brotherin- 
law was planning to shift the whole camp up into a 
fresh stand of timber. But Jim said what he thought 
he’d do with his cabin when the ice was firm was 
haul it down the lake into town. Twenty miles — 
what's that? Winter was when transportation was 
really easy on the lake. Why you could almost tow 
it with a snow toboggan. 

He showed us his snow toboggan propelled by 
small caterpillar treads. Hardly burned any more 
gas than a motorcycle, he said. In winter you could 
go anywhere on a snow toboggan. Winter on this 
lake was the big time for commercial fishing with 
nets under the ice. People who’d never lived in the 
northwoods couldn’t guess how fine it was on the 
lake in winter. 

Jim talked quite a lot about how he was going 
to move his cabin into town and weatherboard it 
for more insulation and join it onto his house. His 


wife said she felt cramped there. He showed even 
white teeth in a grin. Maybe one of these days 
they’d need more room for a family. 

The last afternoon we had terrific fishing, trolling 
round the rocky point of an island. The rocks were 
white with the droppings of the gulls. 

The lake abounded in gulls and terns, and on one 
outcropping we'd passed a row of gaunt black cor- 
morants, with their wings stretched out in the sun. 
" Enough to scare yous,” Jim said. ‘Look like some- 
thing prehistoric don't they?" 

Those northerns rose to the bait at a certain spot 
on every turn. We'd run out of minnows and were 
fishing with lures. We hauled in a beautiful small- 
mouthed bass. We always threw back the pretty 
little yellow perch. It got so that we had to throw 
the big northerns back too, because we already had 
more than we could eat for supper, and we'd run 
out of ice. 

Jim was in high spirits. Every time we passed a 
small reedy inlet we caught a glimpse of a mallard 
duck with a flock of ducklings. He kept pointing 
out how she'd swim out from the shore each time 
the boat passed to hustle her ducklings back behind 
the reeds. He was delighted with the way that 
mallard cared for her ducklings. “Now ain't she 
the careful mother?" 


When the time came to give up the houseboat 
back at the float on the edge of town the man who 
handled the rentals produced an envelope with the 
money we'd given Jim Knox to buy the minnows. 

“What happened?" 

“The poor guy." The man was so shaken up 
he could hardly talk. “The poor guy," he kept 
saying. “He comes home that night and finds his 
house door locked. Both doors locked. He breaks a 
window and goes in and finds his wife lying on the 
bed with her wrists slashed. The blood was already 
dry on the floor and the bedclothes. She did it her- 
self. She'd been dead for three days." 


Holiday Inn 


VACANCY 


Weary of the motor’s purr, speed buzzing in the 
ears, the traffic’s challenge, the slither on asphalt of 
rubber, the landscape’s green flicker unrolling along 
roadsides, the slide past of billboards, the trees 
pirouetting, the glimpses of rivers, lakes, revolving 
hills, never quite thoroughly pictured because your 
eye’s on the highway; 

by the time the sun — August is the touring 
month, the family month — the dogday sun sultry 
in decline, that glares so hot off brightwork and 
sheening paint, is three quarters down the sky, 

the vacationers are ready to turn in 

to the nearest motel: stationwagons packed with 
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camping equipment and little children’s heads, 
convertibles, twodoors, fourdoors, Volkswagen bus- 
ses, hunched trailers in a dozen shapes (Man like the 
Snail can drag his house with him wherever he 
goes), pickups mounted with bunks and a gas stove, 
the old gypsy wagon motorized and enamelled a 
delicate blue. There’s a pet dog in every other car: 
even horses ride, a Chrysler with a brace of scotties 
on the back seat and a horsepullman in tow turns in 
right now. 

Community housing. The motel’s a latterday 
pueblo, a pueblo for transients, built, instead of 
adobe, of stuccoed cinderblock and glass. The 
travelling public — Dad and Mom and Aunt Susie 
and the kids — pack themselves into identical cubi- 
cles, only these are draped and airconditioned and 
furnished with walltowall carpets and tiled baths. 
The men rush for the icecube machines — there’s a 
bottle of bourbon in the travelling bag. The chil- 
dren raid the cold drink dispensers. Already, in 
sportshirts and madras shorts, the barelegged tour- 
ists exhibit, as they line up for the cafeteria, an as- 
sortment of knock knees and bandy legs, seats so 
tight they’ll surely split. Why do the broadestbot- 
tomed women sport the startlingest designs? Purple 
and green petunias. The baboon effect: Miss Man- 
dril 1963! Bobbypins and serried curlers have 
reached the distinction of a formal hairdo, like the 
shockheads of old time Hottentots. The teenage 
children, whose legs are more often brown and 
shapely, favor tornoff jeans. A lot go barefoot. Only 
the old people still dress like citizens. 

Other families smelling of sunburn oil and insect 
repellent straggle towards the swimming pool. A 
swim, even in chlorinated water asquirm with kids, 
delightfully strips away fatigue. 

We are all hung with cameras. Maybe it’s not 
quite too late for kodachrome or to use up the few 
last feet of movie reel on Sister in a red bathingsuit 
poised on the springboard to dive, or Junior stand- 
ing on his head: ‘‘Now everybody watch this." 


NO VACANCY 


Every cubicle is full. 

Poocho is fed and bedded in the car. 

The kids have been treated for sunburn and 
poison ivy, bandaids applied where needed, and 
tucked away. Their sleep's a little restless in antici- 
pation of tomorrow. 

Thoughtfully Dad and Mom put fresh rolls in 
their cameras. A wonderful day but the pleasure's 
too soon gone. 

The way the children looked lined up against the 
balustrade in front of the great curl of water that 
hangs glassgreen over Niagara's thunderous fall 
before it's lost in the mist of the gorge, the twins up 
topside on the blockhouse of the old reconstructed 
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fort, the whole gang grinning as they bite into 
Mom's sandwiches at the roadside table, or the 
littlest peering quaintly down into the clear spring 
behind the picnic ground. The hours go fast. None 
of us will ever be quite this way again. 

Images of the fleeting world. 

The sunny moment’s fled, the pictures of a won- 
derful day have faded from the retina, the loved 
voice no longer sounds in the ear. Who can recap- 
ture the fragrance of swamp magnolia? Tomor- 
row's here before we had a chance to taste today, 
and death waits to rub it all out at the end of the 
road. 

The snapshot stays. Click. The camera will peel 
a casual thin scrim of immortality off the fading 
scene. That's why we spend so much on film 

and that's why 

Mr. George Eastman, who slung all these cameras 
round everybody’s neck and used to live in a big 
old stone house among marvelous flowergardens in 
the handsomest broad elmshaded street of Roches- 
ter New York, 

made such an incredible amount of money. 


The Kodak Man 


George Eastman was born in 1854 in Waterbury, 
in one of those white frame houses, with a flavor of 
the classical revival about the porch, that give such 
elegance to the towns and villages of upstate New 
York. 

His people were not well off but they were proud 
of their first settler stock. The father, George Wash- 
ington Eastman, taught the lost art of penmanship. 
There were two girls but George was the only boy. 

The year the Civil War broke out, when George 
was six, the family moved to Rochester. Mr. East- 
man hoped to make a better living by setting up 
what was certainly one of the first commercial col- 
leges. Besides the fine Spencerian pen, he taught 
his students double entry bookkeeping, the writing 
of business letters and the rudiments of office man- 
agement. They were hardly settled in Rochester 
before Mr. Eastman died. The family had hard 
sledding. Mrs. Eastman took in boarders. Young 
George helped out by cutting walnut brackets for 
bookcases with a scrollsaw. At fourteen he had to 
go to work as an office boy. Whatever he could earn 
was sorely needed to make ends meet. He worked 
for an insurance firm. He was a conscientious lad. 
When at twenty he secured a position as book- 
keeper with the Rochester Savings Bank, the family 
and friends thought his career was made; — 

but George had a hobby. He was an amateur 
photographer. He improvised a dark room. He 
developed his own plates. His equipment didn’t 
satisfy him. He coated his own plates. It took too 
long by hand. By the time he was twentyfive he had 
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worked out a mechanical process for coating dry 
plates. He put through a patent, and managed to 
interest a local promoter, who ran a plant for the 
manufacture of wagoner’s whips, in the factory pro- 
duction of photographic plates on a large scale. 

George Eastman resigned from the bank. From 
that day on he hardly left his factory. He watched 
every process with an anxious eye. His equipment 
never satisfied him. Everything had to be im- 
proved. He experimented early and late. Trial and 
error. Many a night he slept in a hammock slung 
in a corner of his workshop. 

In 1884 he patented a paperbacked film you 
could roll. He never forgot he was an amateur 
photographer. He wanted a product cheap and 
practical enough for everybody to use. He drove 
himself tirelessly. 

He hired chemists. He drove them as hard as he 
drove himself. **The technical men,” he wrote in an 
instruction manual, ‘must make a record to hold 
their jobs. If they do not they are no better than 
uneducated men: in fact not as good, because an 
educated man who is not efficient is a spoiled man." 

In 1888 he marketed the first Kodak," a fixed- 
focus box camera that took round pictures two and a 
half inches in diameter on a paperback roll of a 
hundred exposures. When you had exposed them 
all you mailed the box back to the factory for re- 
charging. They developed the negatives and 
printed the pictures. (You press the button and 
we do the rest," was the salesman's slogan. He 
called it a kodak because that was what it sounded 
like when you clicked the shutter. 

George Eastman's whole being was in his fac- 
tories. Even after his company had several plants 
he personally supervised them all. He had no time 
for any life of his own. He remained a wifeless 
childless man. The kodak caught on so fast that 
when the company went through one of its periodic 
reorganizations in 1889 it was capitalized at a 
million dollars. Competitors he bought up or priced 
out of the market. By now the kodak was a folding 
camera equipped with a roll of transparent film you 
could load in daylight. It was Eastman's film that 
Edison used in his early experiments with the kine- 
toscope that foreshadowed motion pictures. 

By the turn of the century the Eastman Kodak 
Company was capitalized at thirty five million dol- 
lars and had plants in Rochester; in Kingsport, 
Tennessee; in Harrow, England, and Vincennes, 
France; in Germany and Hungary and Australia, 
and agencies and subsidiaries in every city in the 
world. After twenty five years of unremitting work 
George Eastman found himself one of the richest 
men in America. He'd been too busy to know ex- 
actly how it happened. 


All the paternal feelings he might have lavished 





on a family and children were spent on his company 
and on his home city of Rochester. 

Childless, he had a pathetic concern for children 
and young people. He endowed Rochester Univer- 
sity with thirty five million dollars for a medical 
department and a music school and a women’s col- 
lege and a theatre. He gave twenty millions to 
M.I.T. He financed a dental clinic in Rochester 
where school children could have their teeth at- 
tended to free, and tonsil and adenoid operations, 
and where hare lips and cleft palates could be reme- 
died. When he saw what bad teeth English chil- 
dren had he started a dental dispensary in London. 

His Eastman Kodak Company was the largest 
producer of photographic material in the world. 
Already known as one of the world’s great philan- 
thropists, 

George Eastman remained a lonely unapproach- 
able man. 

He dreaded the public eye. Whenever possible he 
made his donations anonymous. He almost never 
talked to reporters. The master of mass photogra- 
phy rarely let his own photograph be taken. In the 
great age of public millionaires he was the least 
known of them all. 

When war broke out in Europe he was concerned 
about the children left homeless and orphans. He 
spent weeks at a time at a sort of home orphanage 
he set up in the South of France which he called le 
Chateau des Enfants. A spare whitehaired man in 
steelrimmed spectacles, he would stand embar- 
rassedly by watching the children play. The chil- 
dren hardly knew who he was. 

At seventyone he retired as president of the com- 
pany but continued as chairman of the board on the 
lookout for what he called ‘‘interesting new devel- 
opments.” 

Even so time sometimes hung heavy. He had no 
family. He’d reached the age when a man’s best 
friends are dying all around. He’d treasured his 
friends. 

At seventytwo he got up a party to hunt big game 
in Africa. *With gun and camera." They joined 
the Martin Johnsons, who were the famous wild 
animal photographers of the time, and spent four 
months driving in trucks and touring cars around 
the great plains shooting lions and buffalo, rhinoc- 
eros and cheetah, impala and gazelle. He was still 
a pretty good shot and a tolerable camp cook. 
Camping out in wild country was one of his plea- 
sures. In camp even on the African veldt he set up a 
private little kitchen of his own where he could turn 
out mince pies and ostrichegg omelets for his party. 

As the trip neared its end he wrote home to his 
secretary: “We have travelled four thousand miles 
with motor car, camel and porter safaris without 
serious mishap or even discomfort . . . Whether 
anybody is justified in killing a lot of wild animals 
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(mostly harmless) just for the pleasure of taking 
home socalled ‘trophies’ to show his friends and 
bragging (inferentially at least) of his prowess as a 
hunter, is of course a matter that is open to the 
opinions of the onlookers, but from whatever view- 
point it is looked at, from that of the sportsman or 
that of the sentimentalist, the fact remains that the 
adventure is now over, and this adventurer with his 
mind filled with memories of many new things he 
has seen and experienced, now at the end, as al- 
ways, is turning his face eagerly homeward, to a 
place where there is an abundance of pure water, 
where the great majority of the inhabitants are not 
hopelessly and unspeakably filthy, where the mos- 
quitos are not allowed to spread disease, where the 
roads are smooth and the streets clean, where the 
four seasons follow each other in glorious sequence, 
where there is music, art and science, and boundless 
scope and unlimited opportunity for the develop- 
ment of all that is admirable in man, and above all 
where he hopes to enjoy the priceless privilege of a 
few more years of contact with the friends whom he 
has gathered about him during the course of a long, 
interesting and eventful life.” 


Old age hung heavy on his hands. He was a 
very solitary man. 

Six years later, at his home in Rochester, when 
at the age of seventyeight he decided he had lived 
long enough, he prepared a short note before he 
killed himself, written in his firm regular hand: 
"lo my friends: my work is done. Why wait?” 


Wild Life in the Hills 


After the long straight swoop across the pancake- 
flat prairies, hour after hour of harvested land 
streaked with yellow wheatstubble to the horizon, 
it’s exciting to see hills ahead, dark hills under 
clouds against the west. For dwellers in the flat- 
lands the hills are a tourist attraction. But on what 
a scale. The advertisers have gone mad. "There's 
a sign on every fencepost. Billboards zigzag along 
the highway: 


Marvels Ahead 
Genuine Prairie Dog City 
DOGTOWN RANCH STORE 
They Are Alive 
Show children wild prairie dogs 
REPTILE GARDENS 
free ice free water 
Born Lucky See Free Zoo 
THINK TALL 
Chuck Wagon Quartette 
See the Thunder Mine 
LOST INJUN MAKE RESERVATION 
SIOUX MOTEL 


Now the plains heave up into buffcolored slopes. 
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Railroad lines converge. Watertanks glint above 
the distant checkboard of towns. Grain elevators 
ride the hills the way cathedrals do in Spain, 


THE GATEWAY TO THE BLACK HILLS 


In Rapid City the traffic is bumper to bumper. 
It’s a shock after days of empty country under the 
spacious prairie sky. Camp trailers throng the road 
to Mt. Rushmore. 


DIZZYLAND 
Where Weight Turns Upside Down 
Instructive Educational Exciting 
Alligators Crocodiles Iguanas Giant Lizards 
Miss This Show and You'll be Sorry the Rest 
of Your Life 
THE GRAVITY SPOT 
Wild Animal Cubs 
Snakes 


Inside the national park every parking lot is 
packed. Tents rub elbows with tents under the 
great black pines in every allotted campsite. Lakes 
are black with boats. The green upland meadows 
are dotted with hikers. The Black Hills are as 
crowded as Central Park on a fine Sunday. 

The narrow road through the hills to Mount 
Rushmore turns out unbelievably winding. Can all 
these loops be necessary? The cars advance by 
inches bumper to bumper past marvelous outlooks 
through tall groves of pine poised above the cloud- 
shadows that travel across the rusty plain. 

At last they come into view, the enormous faces 
carved at such expense out of a cliff upthrust into 
the sky. The parking places are all full. Every 
viewpoint is dense with craning heads, brandished 
cameras, fieldglasses, pointing hands, tots held up 
so that they can see above the crowd. But it’s not 
sculpture. Somehow the rockhewn faces look flat 
like old photographs badly reproduced on news- 
print. 

George Washington hasn’t enough chin. He 
looks more like Susan B. Anthony. ‘Teddy Roose- 
velt has lost his glasses. Poor Jefferson has the air 
of a female impersonator. Abe Lincoln at least has a 
profile. Sidewhiskers give his face some shape. 

They don’t look big at all way up there on that 
enormous cliff, under the vast sky and a threatening 
thunderstorm. ‘‘They’ll stand out more at night," 
whispers someone hopefully. **The spotlights set 
them off.” 

Won't do us any good. By night we'll be a hun- 
dred miles to the west, out in the empty drylands 
of Wyoming. 

'The National Park Service must be proud of that 
road. Its a whimsical road. The touring cars are 
squeezed along it by the press of traffic like tooth- 
paste out of a tube. It winds up and down the steep 
mountainside, makes figure eights and switchbacks 
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and actually ties itself in knots. At the sharp curves 
underloops pass beneath ingenious bridges stoutly 
built of the great unpeeled trunks of the black pines 
of these mountains. There are tunnels through the 
cliff. 

The final tunnel is most ingeniously contrived 
so that we get a last look at the effigies of The Four 
Great Americans framed in rock. They flicker in 
the distant sunlight as unsubstantial as faces painted 
on balloons. They have a dim forgotten look. 
Coming out of the tunnel there is a curve. The four 
spook faces slip out of sight behind a magnificent 
great stand of black pine. The rain pours. 

We breast a final hill and wind down into sun- 
light again in a less crowded valley where every 
blade of grass glistens from the shower. The 
lodge we just passed was where Calvin Coolidge 
used to come on his vacations from the presidency. 
There's a lake and crowds of campers beside a 
hundred parked trailers. 

The traffic is held up again. What can be wrong? 
The people on the incoming lane have a look of 
blank wonder on their faces. Incredulous wonder. 
It can't be an accident. They look pleased. Our 
lane's completely stalled. 

We climb out of the car. ‘‘Goats,’’ says someone 
in the car ahead. ‘‘Goats nothing," says a young 
man in a blue sedan with a Connecticut license, 
*they are bighorn sheep . . . there is nothing else 
they could be." 

His wife reaches out a triscuit to a tall slender 
darkhoofed creature. The long dark muzzle 
munches. The eyes are dark, fringed with lashes, 
liquid as brooks. 

There is this ewe and a lamb, and up on the 
slope, a big old ram with spiralled-back horns. 

“They haven't any right to be so tame... 
They are the shyest animal that lives." 

The ewe pokes her head into another car and 
backs off munching. The lamb seems shyer. Some- 
body hopefully produces a pretzel. The ram stands 
on the steep flank of the cutting a few feet above 
the two lanes of cars. His hoofs are firmly planted 
in the shale. Every camera whips out of its case. 
'The mountain sheep hold their ground while shut- 
ters click all about them. 

*Ovis canadiensis," insists the young man from 
Connecticut. His voice is shaky with excitement. 

People begin to think of the mileage before them, 
the stalled cars behind. Cameras are shoved back 
into cases. Motorists climb back into their cars. 
Everybody drives very carefully as the two lanes of 
traffic start moving again. 

The ewe and the lamb hold their ground, push- 
ing their muzzles towards the passing cars for an- 
other cracker, while the ram looks on, for all the 
world like an old gypsy who's sent his women off to 
beg, from his post above the road. 


MUST THE COLLEGES : 
POLICE SEX? 


by John T. Rule 
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A graduale of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Jonn T. RuLe was Dean of Students 
at M.I.T. from 1956 to 1961. He is now engaged in a study of the nature of the interactions 
between students and universities, and for twelve years has been educational consultant to 
the Committee on the College Student of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 


A GROWING number of college students do not 
consider premarital sexual intercourse immoral. 
On the contrary, they view it, or claim to, not 
only as a quite natural expression of affection 
but as a valuable experience in personal growth. An 
examination of the source and the character of 
this belief is central to an understanding of the 
current controversy over visiting regulations in 
college dormitories. The arguments for and against 
greater permissiveness take many forms — a dis- 
cussion of the right to freedom and privacy on the 
part of students, and of the duty to prevent im- 
morality, limit temptation, and protect the col- 
lege's reputation on the part of administrators. 
Nevertheless, the psychic, moral, and physical 
consequences of intercourse are the real issue. 

The sources of student belief lie in the altered 
structure of our society and, more deeply, in a 
shift of society’s mode of judgment away from 
moral codes based in religion toward those based 
in individual psychological consequences. Inevita- 
bly this attention to consequences has been trans- 
mitted to students long before they are of college 
age. For many young people it has brought de- 
cisions about sex into the area of what seems right 
to them. This deepest of all emotional experiences 
has too often become a matter of intellectual analy- 
sis by the immature, to be examined and experi- 
mented with in order that they may form their own 
conclusions. Some of the results are individually 


disastrous, but some may be good. We are far 
from being wise enough to assess the ultimate gains 
and losses. 

The forces leading to current student beliefs 
must be examined before the college problem can 
be understood. They cannot be brushed aside with 
panaceas, and no easy answers are available. 

As everyone knows, our society has reacted to 
the rigidity of the Puritan ethics. The disparity 
between the expressed beliefs and the observed 
actions of many parents has not passed unnoticed 
by their children of college age. Unless action 
is consonant with belief, the result is hypocrisy in 
the eyes of young people. They learn by example, 
not by being told. In spite of all condemnation of 
modern college youth, one of its strongest character- 
istics is its endeavor to make its beliefs consistent 
with its actions. Although in emotional areas 
such as sex the effort to rationalize may seem only 
to justify gratification, unless youth can be made 
to see the fallacy in the rationalization, nothing will 
be gained. 

The availability and the increased efficiency 
of birth control methods have generally removed 
from intercourse the traditional fear of pregnancy. 
It is very difficult to convince the sexually eager 
that an act is immoral when the damaging results 
are limited to the psychological impact on the will- 
ing participants. Nor is it persuasive to point out to 
them the large number of illegitimate pregnancies 


Sketch, Colonnade of Main Portico, by Birch Burdette Long, courtesy of the University Press, Cambridge. 
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which occur, for these can be ascribed to careless- 
ness, which each couple is certain it can avoid. 

In addition, it has been generally recognized 
that women have sexual impulses and needs akin to 
those of men; and, more important, women need 
conceal the fact far less than previously. ‘They may 
approach the subject of sex more nearly on an equal 
footing with men. Also, though men may talk in 
terms of conquest, premarital sex relations often 
occur by mutual consent, without the subtle loss 
of respect that formerly befell the woman who 
yielded. 

Relative equality has brought with it more open 
discussion between the sexes. Shocking as it may 
seem to elders — the shock is a source of amusement 
to many of the young — college girls today know 
the vocabulary of sex and are almost as likely as 
men are to discuss sex among themselves. 

This approach to a single standard for young 
people has struck at the roots of the belief that 
premarital relations damage or degrade the woman, 
that once she stoops to folly all is lost. It can almost 
be said that with many college students, sex rela- 
tions have become an aesthetic matter, offensive 
or not offensive on the sole basis of the particular 
relationship between the two individuals involved. 
The general rationalization, if that is what it is, 
is that sexual relations are aesthetically acceptable 
if the two involved are ‘‘in love.” The definition 
of that much abused phrase can quite sincerely 
be stretched to cover the most casual of attractions. 

Another oblique way of viewing sex relations, 
rationalistic in nature but insidiously appealing 
to the tempted but frightened, is that sex is “loads 
of fun but not very important." Such a viewpoint 
allows indulgence at the holding-hands level of 
conscious emotional involvement; the deeper dis- 
turbances are relegated to the unconscious. 

All this is not to say that the question of mainte- 
nance of virginity is not one of intense importance 
to most young women, for it is. Its emotional 
content, its deep moral roots, make it a major 
problem in the midst of the concurrent search for 
personal identity. The difficulties of clear and 
objective evaluation under the pressure of growing 
desires and male insistence, coupled with the normal 
fear of inability to cope with oneself once desire 
has overcome conscience, make facing the question 
for many young women a crisis they long to escape. 
When any inherent instability is present, irreparable 
personality disturbances frequently result through 
sheer inability to resolve the problem. On the 
other hand, many yield their virginity with few 
observable ill effects and, in retrospect, believe the 
decision to have been a good one. Sadly, a decision 
not to yield must be made again and again, while 


to yield is irretrievable. 


Society traditionally has sought to solve the 


problem through moral taboo until young women 
have reached the sanctioned port of marriage. The 
reason most frequently given by colleges for not 
allowing a member of one sex to visit in the room 
of a member of the other is that many young people 
are incapable of handling the emotional stress such 
visiting may entail or of resisting the temptations 
that may arise. It is wiser and safer to avoid the 
risks. This is still the refuge and the comfort of 
those women who wish to bring their virginity to 
the marriage bed. 


M. adolescents consciously seek critical life 
experiences that they believe will test out and 
confirm their adulthood. 'The college years are a 
period of reaching for sexual maturity, for a per- 
sonal identity which includes sexuality. In general, 
this is a period of advance and retreat, of tentative 
testing forays and frightened escape. Some seek 
security by trying to establish a permanent relation- 
ship. Going steady appeals for this reason. Inter- 
course appeals because it seems to be an instrument 
for achieving the haven of permanence. 

For some students, too much freedom leads to 
indulgence; for others who doubt their capacity for 
control, it can lead to complete retreat as the only 
means to protect themselves from unknown con- 
sequences. For still others, a prolonging of more 
juvenile outlooks serves as a protection against more 
intimate relations. Panty raids are a juvenile sex 
outlet. 

Probably the most useful protective device which 
permits exploration but allows it to be cut off when 
it becomes too frightening is that of transforming 
the emotion into a subject of conversation — in 
effect, into an idea. Ideas can be talked about, and 
the process of talking out, of extended discussion of 
sex problems, serves as a vicarious mode of gaining 
a pseudoexperience without physical commitment. 

The achievement of sexual maturity is an in- 
tensely individual problem. Colleges that approach 
the subject with understanding and a desire to help 
their students must consider the consequences of 
every action on the development of the individual. 
The behavioral sciences have already brought us 
many profound insights into the structure of 
personality. At present in colleges we are in an 
amorphous period in which new approaches to 
student problems based on these insights are being 
tested and refined. Eventually, no doubt, a new 
equilibrium will be reached, a new ethic achieved. 

Since the war, counseling services rooted in 
psychological training based on an understanding 
of the adolescent have become quite common in 
private secondary schools and public high schools. 
Generally, sexual transgressions are treated as 


educational problems in character development, 
and punishment is used more as an educational 
tool than as a deterrent. More and more, head- 
masters and high school principals are coming to 
agree with this point of view. 

In colleges psychological counseling and psychi- 
atric services have grown even faster than in high 
schools. Inevitably the focus of attention has 
turned to the dynamics of the individual. Quite 
naturally, this has led to the elimination of clearly 
defined restrictions. Though on the surface such 
changes may seem pure permissiveness, the underly- 
ing cause is an expansion on the part of college 
administrators of their educational functions. 

Where it is believed that education begins and 
ends in the classroom, the easiest procedure in 
handling nonclassroom conduct on the residential 
campus is to institute strict regulations for dor- 
mitory and fraternity living which are purely 
preventive in nature and which protect the college 
from external criticism. Such regulations in their 
extreme form generally forbid the presence of one 
sex in any living unit of the other except ‘‘on the 
first floor” and in strictly controlled and chaperoned 
groups. Through the summary dismissal of trans- 
gressors, the institution can avoid external criticism. 
Such procedure also avoids the time-consuming 
treatment of individual psychological problems and 
the cost of employing trained personnel. Where 
dismissal is not resorted to, the university still can 
avoid criticism by dealing with individual cases off 
the record from the comfortable position of possibly 
showing leniency *'in this instance." 

Almost all state universities operate this way. 
The pressures from alumni, legislators, and the 
vocal voting public to preserve an acceptable moral 
posture are far too great to be resisted. Counselors, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists in these universities 
are constantly torn between their acute awareness 
of the emotional problems of specific students in 
trouble, who need help in their struggle to attain 
sexual maturity and sexual adulthood, and the 
necessity to meet administrative policy by expelling 
all transgressors on the naive assumption that this 
will preserve a high standard of morality. 

Hours at which women's dormitories will be 
locked and unlocked, hours when students must be 
in the building, sign-in and sign-out rules, and 
elaborate and cumulative systems of punishment 
for lateness and every variety of violation are quite 
common in state universities. At one Southern 
college, dating is defined as being in the company 
of a boy (sic) for more than fifteen minutes. The 
number of permissible dates for co-eds and the times 
and places at which they may occur are also de- 
tailed. Dating in parked cars is not permitted. 

At a Southwestern university on the outskirts of 
a city, a girl who wishes to visit the home of her 
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parents in the city on weekends must have their 
consent on file with the dean, and must fill out a 
form postcard on each such weekend stating the 
hour of her departure from campus and, later, the 
hour of her return. Both she and the head resident 
sign the card, and the resident mails it to the par- 
ents. This university also requires women students 
to sign out for evening events on campus and stipu- 
lates that they must be in their dormitories fifteen 
minutes after the close of the events. 

Such rules may be rigidly enforced, with punish- 
ment spelled out in advance; or a fro forma enforce- 
ment system may exist, with little effort made to 
detect violations. Administration of such rules 
may be in the hands of student government, which 
either is strictly under the control of the dean or 
has a reasonable degree of autonomy. The reality 
behind the rules in any given university can only 
be determined by a campus visit including inter- 
views with students. The practices going on behind 
the public shell of published rules may differ 
radically from such rules. 

A great majority of American universities and 
colleges fit this pattern. It is the norm. They 
officially exhibit the viewpoint that the problem 
of sex on the campus is simply one of control. 
Students are good or bad, moral or immoral, but 
all must be treated as too immature to have good 
judgment. A college first prevents by limiting 
opportunity, then weeds out the bad to protect the 
good. The facade of the rules and the apparatus of 
punishment make the university and its counselors 
of students authoritarian figures not to be confided 
in or, for that matter, trusted. 

Under such a system the naive and immature 
eighteen-year-old freshman desperately needing to 
talk out his problems about sex is limited to ‘‘con- 
sultation by appointment" or to student bull ses- 
sions, where he is restricted by the narrow horizons 
of his peers who are struggling with the same prob- 
lems. He generally comes to conform to the mores 
and beliefs of the student body, existing in a vac- 
uum of secrecy protected from any adult wisdom 
by the obvious disparity between the university's 
public posture and the student's awareness of the 
local reality. It is the failure of the college to carry 
on a constant, intelligent, constructive debate with 
students, the failure to listen with calmness rather 
than outrage to the young defenders of sexual 
privilege, that causes students to revolt. 


ie American colleges have developed the 
philosophy that their educational opportunities and 
responsibilities are not confined to the classroom: 
the college is a community whose every impact on 
the student is a component of his education. The 
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classrooms furnish the specifics; other phases of 
campus life, the generalities. All integrate into 
the total experience which constitutes a college 
education. It is in the nonacademic phases of 
college life that character and personality, in- 
tegrity and morality are strengthened or weakened. 

The development of cultural programs, the 
growth of student unions, the ever-increasing atten- 
tion to the building and administering of dormito- 
ries, the establishment of houses with housemasters 
and tutors, and especially the healthy growth of 
professional counseling services are all manifesta- 
tions of the belief that the totality of the college 
community is involved in education. 

This philosophy is being explored most vigorously 
in private institutions, especially those in the East, 
including the Ivy League. These are the colleges 
and universities that have liberalized their dormi- 
tory rules and permitted a couple to be alone 
in the room of either the boy or girl at specified 
times. In a survey conducted last winter of thirty- 
seven colleges and universities, either coeducational 
or men-only, seven of the nineteen private colleges, 
none of the eighteen public ones, gave such permis- 
sion in varying degrees. 

In the classroom a student is little more than 
a face and a name. Outside the classroom he is 
a complex, growing, unique human being, posing 
an infinite number of problems to those who would 
understand him. Once the college actively sub- 
scribes to the philosophy of total education, it must 
take into account, in addition to the overall intent 
of its rules and regulations, their effects on the de- 
velopment of each individual student. 

In doing this the college creates for itself a 
dilemma from which it can never thereafter escape. 
Society must be restrictive, and the college is 
educating the student to be a member of society. 
But the young, sentient human being learns gen- 
uinely to accept social restrictions chiefly through 
revolt, personal experimentation, and the long, 
long process of talking it out through the controlled, 
mutually respectful, argumentative discourse that 
can and should occur between college authorities 
and their student bodies. 

The recognition of individual uniqueness also 
leads the college to perceive that treating students 
as too immature to handle responsibility or to be 
trusted in adult emotional realms, especially that 
of sex, keeps the door of communication closed and 
denies the college any meaningful participation in 
the lives of its students. 

To be truly effective, the college must make the 
assumption that its students are mature, and then 
deal with their lapses into immaturity in mature 
ways. It must grant its students the privileges that 
responsible adults enjoy and be willing to endure 
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student protests when the offenders are punished. 

A student should never be punished for what he 
might do but only for what he has done. Punish- 
ment in advance is unjust to the innocent and quite 
clearly states that he is not to be trusted. Subscrip- 
tion to this seemingly simple principle is the core of 
the controversy over parietal rules. To deny a 
student the ‘“‘right’’ to have a girl in his room is to 
punish him for what he might do with her. To 
deny him the *'right" to have a party in his room is 
to punish him in advance for fear that the party 
might get out of hand. 

To punish all to prevent the transgressions of 
the few is, on the face of it, unjust. At most the col- 
lege can, by legislation, limit opportunities for im- 
morality. Such limitation is at heart police action, 
not educational action. Limiting immorality is not 
teaching morality. Though it is a much more diffi- 
cult policy to follow, severity toward those who 
abuse a privilege is far better than denying everyone 
the privilege. The college that is willing to accept 
the headaches such a policy inevitably entails is 
then in a position to define by its specific discipli- 
nary actions what it considers to be abuse. 

Society is based on consensus. The members of 
a large and established society such as ours accept, 
through education, consensuses they did not help 
form. Social relations, sexual conduct, and com- 
munal courtesy are all matters of consensus. It is 
such consensuses of the larger society that the college 
must help the student accept. The college student 
is at the age of revolt. He is at the peak of his 
egocentricity and the arrogance of his youth. He 
should to some degree cross swords with social 
conventions, defy them, attempt to alter them, test 
their validity for himself in order that he may 
eventually subscribe to them willingly. 

The area of disagreement about sex between the 
central position of responsible students and the 
college authorities is, underneath all the con- 
troversy, never very great. Incidents which require 
college disciplinary action in general involve viola- 
tions of consensuses that most students would agree 
to. Each such incident as it is treated individually 
becomes an instrument for exchange of ideas and 
evaluation of standards. However acrimonious the 
debates may become, they will, if pursued with 
honesty and goodwill, promote understanding and 
respect between the college and its students. 

More important, this is the only approach that 
encourages students to view adults as human beings, 
and it takes human beings to persuade students to 
expose their doubts about their own adult status 
to adult influence. The achievement of frank dis- 
course between a college and its students is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to the fulfillment of the college's 
broader educational aims. 
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A story BY JESSE HILL FORD 


A Southern writer whose short stories first appeared in these pages, and whose first novel, woun- 


TAINS OF GILEAD, appeared under the Allantic—Little, Brown imprint, Jesse Hit Fonp 


lives in Humboldt, Tennessee. Now at work on his second novel, Mr. Ford manages to recaplure 


in his dialogue and wry comments some of the essential flavor of the small Southern community. 


j éa Mayor crosses the street to Alf's Service 
Station at two o’clock, and while he is having a few 
drinks of Early Times from the half-pint Alf opens 
for him free because he is the Mayor and Alf is the 
Bootlegger, a courtesy extended, in other words, 
between city officials, as it were (the Mayor joking 
and carrying on about the nigger trial he's about to 
hear in a few minutes), he, His Honor the Mayor, 
happens to notice that the American flag has not 
been raised on the flagpole on the City Hall roof, 
and he has Alf phone across to the police station 
and ask somebody to raise the goddamn flag. 

Alf and the Mayor are watching when Willy 
Joe Worth, ordinarily on the night shift but work- 
ing days too now, double-timing some to keep an 
eye on the nigger demonstrations, shoulders his 
way through the little crowd of blacks already 
gathered in front of the police station in hopes that 
the trial will be held in open court so they can hear 
it. Willy Joe goes up the City Hall steps and inside 
the building. In à minute the Mayor and Alf see 
him appear on the roof. The first try, Willy Joe 
gets the flag on upside down, and he has already 
raised it and Alf is already phoning the clerk's 
office in City Hall to have Miss Rosa catch Willy 
Joe on his way down and tell him he's got the flag 
upside down when somebody hollers from the side- 
walk and gets Willy Joe's attention. 

The flag comes back down. Willy Joe switches 
it right side up and hoists it again, this time not 
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quite all the way to the top of the pole. The lines 
are fouled up some way. He fiddles with them a 
minute, can't get the flag raised any higher, gives 
it up, and leaves it like it is. 

Already the crowd of niggers in front of the 
police station is larger when Willy Joe Worth 
comes back down the front steps of City Hall and 
goes next door into the police station, a new build- 
ing with glass across the front like a department 
store or a restaurant, so you can see the desk and the 
police and the others waiting around inside for the 
trial to start. 

Alf opens another Coke. The Mayor has run 
out of chaser. “I don’t know if I should phone the 
highway patrol or not," the Mayor says. He has 
a round red sunburned face and fat cheeks, like a 
tomato. *'Justin case they get smart-alecky. Would 
you say it's a hundred of them over there now?" 

"Fifty maybe," Alf says. **Or even less than that. 
You take niggers always seem more than what 
they are." Alf works halfheartedly on the black 
half-moons under his fingernails, using the little 
blade of his pocket knife. ‘‘Anything black looks 
bigger than what it is.” 

The Mayor nods, not halfway listening, feeling 
better now, feeling warmer inside himself and like 
he is maybe two people — himself, the Mayor, 
and another man calmly taking it all in and not 
himself involved. Everything gets clearer. ‘The 
Mayor begins to see everything in depth instead of 
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flat, like he was seeing it before. He hands Alf 
the empty half-pint, and Alf motions to his nigger, 
Washington, who takes the half-pint from Alf and 
slips it in his pants pocket and goes slowly out the 
front door of the station and on around behind the 
building, where he will break the empty in the 
vacant lot — mainly just several acres of broken 
half-pints, weeds, and a few empty oilcans. 
Washington is back in a minute. He leans against 
the counter again in his usual place, beside where 
the kerosine heater stands in the winter, next to the 


flashlight batteries and the cans of household oil 


and lighter fluid. He's always there, like a piece of 
furniture, and he never says anything. He is one 
nigger who never smiles, never frowns, just goes 
about his work, which is the way Alf likes him to be 
— seen and not heard. 

Thus, the Mayor's eyes can pass over Washing- 
ton without really seeing him, which is the way the 
Mayor likes him to be — there, but not something 
you have to notice. Washington is like the face on 
a dollar bill or a sign you don't have to read, you've 
seen it so much. 

**Well, I guess I better get over there," the Mayor 
says. 

“Give them bastards hell," Alf says. 

* Don't worry," says the Mayor. He turns on his 
automatic smile and crosses over to the police 
station. 


t s little crowd of niggers doesn't quite make way 
for him to pass. The Mayor stops before them, 
nods and smiles. He doesn't see a single black face 
he recognizes. 

“They having the trial in open court upstairs, 
please, sir?’’ says one. 

“That’s up to the city attorney, Oman Hedge- 
path," the Mayor says. 

"We axed him, and he said it was up to you." 

The Mayor takes a deep breath and smiles. 
"Now, what we got here is just a hearing, not a 
regular trial. See what I mean? So it's gonna be in 
the little conference room. That's how it's gonna 
be. It isn't room for spectators. I mean, that's how 
it is, on that." The Mayor smiles. ‘‘Fair to both 
sides, that's the way its gonna be, if you'll just 
excuse me." The Mayor clears his throat. 

Sullenly they step aside, and the Mayor enters the 
police station. Once inside he looks back. The 
crowd is still there. **Wanna move 'em from out in 
front?" a policeman asks. 

"Let 'em be," the Mayor says. ‘‘Just interested 
in the outcome of the hearing, that's all. We ready?" 

He walks back to the little conference room where 
the police sometimes question prisoners, a nice 
windowless room with mahogany-veneer paneled 
walls, fluorescent lights, and a neat green-carpeted 
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floor. Cardboard boxes of recovered stolen mer- 
chandise line the floor along one wall, so the Mayor 
must step carefully to get to his place at the head of 
the conference table. Oman Hedgepath and the 
nigger lawyer are already seated. The Mayor sits 
down. Everybody has a green armchair, same color 
as the carpet, very comfortable and modern. Willy 
Joe Worth comes in smiling and shuts the door and 
takes a chair next to the wall on the Mayor’s right. 
Willy Joe winks. The Mayor smiles. Down straight 
in front of him, beyond the end of the conference 
table, are the four defendants side by side in con- 
ference chairs against the wall — two girls and a 
boy and the ringleader, the Reverend Goodman. 

The chief of police opens the door and comes in, 
followed by three more officers. 

Oman Hedgepath, the city attorney, clears his 
throat and stands. “I believe we're ready, Mr. 
Mayor, Your Honor. The defendants are Lonnie 
Shepherd, eighteen; the Reverend Seale Goodman, 
forty-one; and Misses Caroline Tucker and Beatrice 
McCaslin, both eighteen. I believe these warrants 
so identify them. I will swear in now as witnesses 
the arresting officers, all at once." Oman Hedge- 
path looks down at the Beale Street lawyer. “Is 
that all right with counsel for the defense?" Beale 
Street says **Yes." The Mayor thinks “Yes, sir" 
would sound a lot nicer. Willy Joe Worth goes 
around the table to stand with the chief and the 
other officers to be sworn in. They are all neat in 
their short-sleeved blue shirts and darker-blue 
worsted trousers, each wearing a .38 special pistol 
holstered at his side, a blackjack in his right hip 
pocket, hat held in his right hand, all heads crew- 
cut and all swearing to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. They sit down then, and 
Oman Hedgepath asks the chief of police if he has 
been chief of police since October 1, 1957, if he is 
thirty-seven years old and a Somerton resident, and 
if his name is George Jenkins Fly. The chief says 
yes, he is all of that. 

"Would you then tell the court what happened 
Saturday a week ago," says Oman Hedgepath. 

"Yes, sm," says Chief of Police George Jenkins 
Fly, very muscular and blond, speaking in his high 
husky voice like a football player being interviewed 
on the radio, being in fact a former Somerton High 
School fullback, saying: “Twenty-six niggers pa- 
raded up and down Main Street carrying signs and 
hadn't no permit to parade. I seen ’em the second 
time they come past City Hall, and we went out and 
told them they was arrested for parading without a 
permit. Among ’em was those four yonder, Mr. 
Reverend Goodman, Miss Tucker, Miss McCaslin, 
and Lonnie Shepherd." 

“Thank you, Chief," says Oman Hedgepath. 
*How many in all?" 

""Iwenty-six niggers,” Chief Fly says. 





The Beale Street lawyer sticks up his hand with- 
out raising his eyes from some papers he has spread 
on the table in front of him beside his briefcase. *'I 
prefer knee-grows, if the court please. Do you mean 
knee-grows, Chief?" 

*""Ihats what he said, didn't he? Niggers?” the 
Mayor asks. 

Beale Street is making a note with a sharp yellow 
pencil. **I will not quibble over the pronunciation of 
the word," he says, but —" 

** Chief is employing the old pronunciation," says 
Oman Hedgepath, “‘historically valid and correct. 
I believe learned counsel for the defense will find 
that ‘nigger’ is British, English. I could refer him to 
several examples from history and literature should 
he wish it." 

Beale Street raises his pencil. ‘“‘It reminds us, 
however, of, and connotes unhappy conditions 
under, slavery — that particular pronunciation. 
But Pve said we will not quibble." 

* Well, knee-grow reminds me of certain Scandi- 
navian sociologists and others who have assumed an 
authority and published inaccuracies concerning 
racial matters which I find not only distasteful but 
provocative as well. However, I will not quibble. 
Your witness" Oman Hedgepath sits down and 
takes off his glasses. 

Beale Street stands up and slips his glasses on and 
looks now and then at his notes made with the sharp 
yellow pencil. ‘‘Now, Chief, they were parading — 
anything boisterous?’ ‘The ordinance is so new it is 
still a foldout piece of paper cellophane taped into 
the city ordinance book. Beale Street holds the 
foldout with his left hand and looks down at it. 
** Any loud noise or anything?" 

*Naw, sir," says Chief Fly, when Beale Street 
looks at him. 

*"Ihat's all," says Beale Street. “ʻI would like 
now —”’ 

Oman Hedgepath stands and slips on his glasses. 
“PIl just make an opening statement if I may, Your 
Honor, and say that clearly the ordinance was vi- 
olated. They were parading, and they did not 
have a permit." 

* PII plead now,” says Beale Street. 

“OK,” says the Mayor. “You plead guilty or not 
guilty?" 

* Not guilty." 

“The law, the ordinance is there in the book. 
Defense counsel has read it," Oman Hedgepath 
says. 

“I have a statement," says Beale Street. 

“Go ahead," the Mayor says. Somebody gimme 
a cigarette —”’ 

Beale Street puts his hand over his heart: **Since 
slavery times we have had certain problems come 
down to us. There is great unrest all over America 
today on account of minorities wanting their free- 
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dom. In the paper I see where the Russians and the 
United States are going to sign an A-bomb treaty. 
Thats what we need. Talk over the table. Not war. 
Here in this case these people were expressing them- 
selves — what's in their hearts — by marching, 
demonstrations. Thats all. Not bothering any- 
body. Just marching. This is the first time they 
have been arrested." 

* But they've marched several times before with- 
out a permit," Oman Hedgepath butts in, haven't 
they, Chief?" 

“At least six times, or maybe seven," says Chief 
Fly. 

**Yes," Beale Street continues, his hand still over 
his heart. ‘“‘But you try the bootlegger for the half- 
pint you catch on him, not for all he's sold. So this 
time it is Justice to try just this instance. Leniency 
is in order today in the name of restraint and jus- 
tice. Our trouble has been that the two races have 
not talked to each other in the South. Now it is 
getting better. Now we are at least talking. No- 
body is going to get all he wants, but at the same 
time, somebody's going to have to give up a little 
something. Talk has been about blood running in 
the gutters. I don't think that kind of thing is going 
to happen in Somerton. I been talking to different 
ones, and I don't think any blood is going to run 
over this thing. Yet this is a sign of the times, a sign 
of the unrest that is more violent in New York City 
than here, and I hope I am not one of those causing 
unrest. I hope I am one who speaks with the voice 
of peace and moderation. What these accused per- 
sons have done is —" 

*How're they pleading? What was it again?" the 
Mayor says. Willy Worth puts an ashtray down at 
his elbow, and the Mayor uses it. 

‘‘Not guilty, Your Honor,” says Beale Street. 

“All right, get on with it," the Mayor says. 

“Thank you. All they have done is get out and 
walk to express their feelings. They want freedom. 
Everybody wants freedom. They express it this 
way, and they have the right under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to gather and express themselves. I’m 
not saying the city of Somerton doesn't have the 
right to an ordinance against marching without a 
permit, but at the same time I am saying that if 
moderation is exercised and mercy is shown, maybe 
this whole thing will die down and go away, but if 
the law is applied in a harsh way, it may serve to 
aggravate a situation that is already a bad situation. 
I plea for a dismissal." 

“You got anything else?" says the Mayor. 

Oman Hedgepath stands up. ‘‘As city attorney I 
could not find a dismissal acceptable. A light fine, 
yes; dismissal, positively no. We have this ordinance 
on the books, and it is a clean, honest, wholesome 
ordinance. All it says is that in order to parade in 
Somerton you have to apply for and get a permit 
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from the Mayor’s office, that’s all. Now, these de- 
fendants knew about the ordinance, and they vio- 
lated it coldly.and deliberately six or seven times 
before they were finally arrested. They are charged 
just this one time, it is true, but let me say that there 
is a reason for this ordinance. The city of Somerton 
must operate with a limited police force — fifteen 
men to keep law and order, both day and night. 
We don’t have the money to hire a beefed-up police 
force. So far we have kept law and order, and we 
are going to continue to keep law and order. But 
for the protection of both races, for darkies and 
white folk alike, we’re going to have to have ad- 
vance notification as to when a march will be made 
—the day, and the hour, and the line of march. 
Then we can protect these people. Otherwise, law 
and order cannot be kept. Somebody would get 
hurt. What we have here is a just charge against 
premeditated violators. Your Honor must make up 
his own mind, but I would not condone dismissal." 

“OK, anything else?" The Mayor looks around 
at everyone. Willy Joe winks again. Nobody 
speaks. “All right,” says the Mayor. '*The law says 
I can fine you fifty dollars and give you thirty days. 
I’m going to take off the jail sentence and leave on 
the fine. I fine you, each one, fifty dollars and costs, 
and, by God, don’t let me hear of any of you march- 
ing again." 

Beale Street has looked down at his lap, that way 
he has of looking down and holding his hand to the 
breast of his blue suit, maybe not holding it over his 
heart so much as drying off his sweating palms. ‘The 
Mayor decides against making a long speech. 

“If everybody understands what I’ve said, then 
court's adjourned." 

The defendants, the police, the attorneys all stand 
up and begin to move out of the room. 

“We’ll appeal," the Memphis lawyer says, so the 
Mayor can hear him. 

“Why don't you do it right now, then? Next door 
in City Hall. Pll show you where," Oman Hedge- 
path says. ‘‘You’ll have to file a separate appeal 
bond in the General Sessions Court office." 

*May as well do it now, then," says the nigger 
lawyer. 

The Mayor walks out of the room and right away 
sees how the crowd outside has swelled, all of them 
looking in the windows instead of being at home and 
minding their own business or working at jobs like 
honest folks. He opens the door and looks at their 
black foreheads, nothing else. He steps out, and the 
crowd moves a little on the sidewalk. 

“Itall over,” says a nigger voice. 

“Light fines, that’s all. Just light fines, if you see 
what I mean," the Mayor says. ‘‘Now, if you'll 
excuse me." They make way, and he crosses Main 
Street to Alf's and ducks inside the station and sits 


down on Alf's sofa, made out of an automobile front 
seat with iron-pipe legs welded to it. Alf opens an- 
other Early Times and another Coke, and Alf and 
the Mayor both sit quietly. and watch the nigger 
lawyer come out of the police station and wave to 
the crowd. The crowd falls back, and they wave at 
him like a mob waving at a baseball player. Then 
Oman Hedgepath is beside the nigger lawyer and 
going with him up the steps into City Hall. 

* Don't it make you want to vomit? Look yon- 
der," says Alf. ““Oman’s talking to him." 

“Sure,” says the Mayor. ‘‘But he'd find the Gen- 
eral Sessions Court office anyway and file his appeal. 
Oman ain't doing nothing but only walking along 
to see what he's up to — to watch him in case he 
makes a mistake. Hell, it ain't no way to keep the 
black bastard from finding the office, Alf.” 

*Yeah, but it makes me want to vomit. Looks 
like you could arrest him for trespassing where he 
ain't wanted or shoot him or something." 

“Thats just the trouble," the Mayor says. 
*Nothing's legal anymore. Nothing you wanna 
name’s legal. It’s all for the nigger and getting 
worse ever day that goes by. If they don't hurry up 
and impeach Earl Warren, I don't know what this 
goddamn country’s coming to, Alf." 

The Mayor feels the heat begin to ease off from 
what it was when he first stepped out of the air- 
conditioned police station and crossed over to Alf’s 
the second time. The whiskey and Coke stops him 
from sweating so much. After a minute he phones 
his office and tells them they know where they can 
find him if they need him, which of course he knows 
they won't; anyway, it's a courtesy on his part, let- 
ting folks know where they can find him, just in 
case. 

Then the regular bunch of cronies starts drifting 
into Alf's, and pretty soon it keeps Washington busy 
just quietly taking the empty bottles out back and 
busting them. The Mayor tells about the trial over 
and over again. Each telling gets funnier and 
better. 

“By God, I told the son of a bitch," says the 
Mayor. “I says, by God, I don't care if you've got a 
hundred goddamn law degrees, you ain't walking 
into this court and telling me how to run it. By 
God, you're just a nigger to me, and, by God, don't 
you forget it ? 

** Cleaned his plow, did you?" 

*By God, lemme tell you, I lowered the blade," 
says the Mayor. ‘‘Another smart word out of that 
black lawyer somebitch and I'd of had him altered 
— and, by God, he knew it" 

And even if it's a lie and more than half of them 
know it is, anyway, it's what they all enjoy hearing 
more than anything else. Each time the Mayor 
tells it, they all feel a little better and a little braver. 
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of the national news bureau of the Washington post. From his vantage point in the nation’s capital, he has followed 


the workings of Congress and of the coalition which has on many occasions blocked effective legislation. 


Ma avis years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
at the height of his political power after his unprece- 
dented as-Maine-goes-so-goes- Vermont re-election 
in 1936, launched what came to be known as the 
Supreme Court “‘packing”’ plan. The objects of his 
wrath were the “‘nine old men" who, he charged, 
were rejecting the twentieth century and insisting 
on a horse-and-buggy approach to the problems of 
the Great Depression. 

With the next congressional election the huge 
New Deal majorities began to melt. And there 
was formed in Congress the beginning of a coalition 
composed of conservative Democrats, mostly South- 
erners, and of the bulk of the Republicans. To- 
gether they gained working control, a control they 
have largely exercised in the subsequent past quar- 
ter century. The coalition has not always prevailed. 
Each President, by and large, has had his way in 
foreign policy. But while some new social legisla- 
tion has been passed and some old measures have 
been improved, the coalition has blunted legislation 
on domestic economic issues more often than not. 

It was this coalition that Harry Truman fought 
when he castigated the 80th Congress; it was this 
coalition which found acceptable the domestic lull 
of the Eisenhower years; it was this coalition which 
balked John F. Kennedy; and it is this coalition 
with which Lyndon B. Johnson is struggling in this 
election year. 

A President, and the Vice President elected with 
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him, alone have a national constituency. They 
alone must balance the interests of city and suburb, 
of farm and small town, of white and Negro, of rich 
and poor, of the special pleaders and the public 
interest. By contrast, the members of the Senate 
and the House, elected from smaller and generally 
far more specialized constituencies, inevitably re- 
flect local or special interests. In time of great crisis 
they too, like the President, are moved by overriding 
national interest. But that is the exception. More 
often we see a President pushing and prodding to 
win congressional approval of what he considers 
to be in the national interest. 

Perhaps the unseemly scene in the House of 
Representatives at 5 A.M. last December 21 epit- 
omizes this situation. A new President, then less 
than a month in office, was defeated on an impor- 
tant issue, this time on a matter of foreign policy 
involving his right to permit or deny sales of wheat 
to the Soviet Union. The winner was the coalition. 
In the end Johnson won a reversal, but not without 
stirring new animosities and producing new outcries 
for reform of Congress. That Saturday morning, as 
dawn broke over the Capitol, a coalition of 26 
Democrats, mostly Southerners, and 115 Republi- 
cans defeated the President's backers, 141 to 136. 
It took a determined White House effort to round 
up liberal Democratic absentees to overturn this de- 
feat in a 7 A.M. House session just before Christmas. 

Under the American system no member is pun- 
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ished for refusing to follow the leadership of the 
chief of his party, the President, or even for openly 
campaigning for his opponent. This, of course, is 
one of the results of the separation-of-powers doc- 
trine so carefully embedded in our Constitution by 
the Founding Fathers. But it is a doctrine run 
wild, and there is no reason why those who bolt the 
party during a presidential campaign should not 
be punished by losing their seniority in Congress. 

But as it stands today, the mere fact that a Presi- 
dent has numbers of fellow party members in Con- 
gress is in itself meaningless, with only rare excep- 
tions. In the current case, a Democratic President 
and a Congress two thirds of whose members also 
are Democrats often find themselves at odds. 
Whatever success Johnson has in the second session 
of the 88th Congress will attest to his skill in leader- 
ship and in congressional manipulation rather than 
to any sense of party loyalty or responsibility on the 
part of the Democratic members. 

Central to the American problem today, as in 
the past quarter century, is what liberal Democratic 
Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania has called 
the Senate Establishment and, more broadly, the 
congressional Establishment. By this he means 
those senior members of the largely Southern 
Democratic-Republican coalition whose conserva- 
tive views more often unite them than their party 
labels divide them. 

And because a coalition’s power, like that of any 
quasi-organized body, is relative to the ability of 
the men who run it and of those who oppose it, the 
problem was accentuated in 1961 with the death of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and the elevation of Johnson 
from the Senate Majority leadership to the vice 
presidency. Both were hemmed in by the coalition, 
but each, on occasion, could break through. ‘The 
men who succeeded them, Speaker John W. Mc- 
Cormack and Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
only nudge, and that most gently. 

Hence it is fair to say that the increasing public 
dissatisfaction with Congress springs basically from 
the existence of the coalition but is accentuated by 
the independent power that weak leadership in 
House and Senate has given the committee chair- 
men. These men have become the equivalents of 
Roman satraps, each the undisputed ruler of his 
own realm. ‘There are exceptions, but not many. 

The present Senate contains a majority of liberal 
members, or, at least, of moderates, and the House 
has close to a majority, counting members of both 
parties so inclined. But the committee system in 
neither house reflects this fact. As Clark has pointed 
out, the conservative senior members of the con- 
gressional Establishment have carefully packed the 
key committees, including the committees which 
handle appointment of members to legislative com- 
mittees. This has been especially true of the money 
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committees, whose power of the purse may deny 
the political plums so vital to re-election of members 
if they are recalcitrant, just as these members deny 
funds to a President on a critical program. Senior- 
ity is followed, or on rare occasions ignored, by the 
entrenched seniors to further their own ends. 

Congress in general follows the seniority system, 
whereby long service means promotion up the lad- 
der to eventual chairmanships, because no accepta- 
ble substitute system has yet been devised. Thus 
what counts is not only ability but a combination 
of longevity and a secure political base from which 
to win continuing re-election. And the best way to 
keep on being re-elected is to come from a one- 
party state, such as those of the Old Confederacy. 

This is why since March 4, 1933, the day Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt took his first oath as President, 
Georgia has had only three senators and Virginia 
four (one of whom was a seat-warmer for less than 
five months), whereas the nation's two most popu- 
lous states have had twice as many — eight each 
from California and New York. All the Virginians 
and Georgians have been Democrats, while four of 
California's eight and five of New York's eight have 
been Republicans. Today, three of the four Demo- 
crats from the two Southern states cited are chair- 
men of major Senate committees, whereas none of 
the four senators from the two biggest states has 
reached that eminence. New York, in fact, has 
had only five men on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in all the history of Congress, and it has 
none today. One Californian, a Republican, ranks 
fifth of nine on the minority side of that committee. 

If anyone were arbitrarily to list today's ‘‘nine 
old men"' in Congress, old in the use of power, he 
would probably come up with seven Southerners, 
an Arizonan, and a Missourian. And he would 
find that four of the nine are in their eighties, a 
fifth in his seventies, two in their sixties, and two in 
their fifties. In this list are Senators Hayden of 
Arizona, eighty-six, Russell of Georgia, sixty-six, 
Byrd of Virginia, seventy-six, McClellan of Arkan- 
sas, sixty-eight, and Eastland of Mississippi, fifty- 
nine; and Representatives Vinson of Georgia, 
eighty, Cannon of Missouri, eighty-four, Smith of 
Virginia, eighty-one, and Mills of Arkansas, the 
youngest at fifty-four. 

They alone do not rule Congress, but they do 
epitomize coalition rule. To give the list bipartisan 
coloration the names of Senator Dirksen from 
Illinois, sixty-eight, and Representative Charles 
Halleck of Indiana, sixty-three, the GOP leaders, 
should be added, for they are the chief Republican 
helpmates. 


Ci first, the men who chair the two Ap- 
propriations committees, Hayden in the Senate and 


Cannon in the House. The soft-spoken Hayden 
was Arizona’s first House member when the state 
was admitted to the Union in 1912, and he has 
been in Congress ever since — in the Senate since 
March 4, 1927, during the Coolidge Administra- 
tion. He has directed a flood of golden federal dol- 
lars into his state, and he always votes with the 
Southerners against restricting the filibuster rule. 

Cannon, an irascible Missourian, who long ago 
wrote many of the House rules, has been in Con- 
gress since March 4, 1923, when Warren Harding 
was in the White House. These two old men, 
eighty-six and eighty-four respectively, have fought 
and struggled over the rights of their respective 
bodies to initiate money measures. In 1962, they 
engaged in a historic battle over just where in the 
Capitol building should be held the conference 
meetings to iron out the differing figures approved 
by the two houses of Congress. The argument 
sprang from the fact that long ago the Senate 
acquiesced in a constitutional interpretation that 
only the House can originate money bills, some- 
thing it has since regretted. Hayden led a foray to 
force the House to let half of such bills originate in 
the Senate, but Cannon resisted, and he won. 

The row held up appropriations for months. 
Cannon based his determination on the constitu- 
tional clause which says that ‘‘all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives," but which says nothing about bills appro- 
priating money thus raised. Behind the row is 
something else: Cannon’s belief that the House 
alone is a firm guardian of the Treasury and that 
the Senate is a collection of wasteful spenders. 

Cannon rules his own committee with an iron 
hand, sees to it that vacancies go to men whom he 
considers sound. It is beyond memory since a 
dissenter has written a minority report on a com- 
mittee action; indeed, Cannon has a habit of an- 
nouncing ‘‘unanimous’’ votes even though individ- 
ual members sometimes get up enough courage to 
deny they were on his side regarding some particular 
spending item. The punishment for those who go 
off the reservation can be denial of money for a 
pet project. 

The unprecedented delay last year in passing 
the normal departmental appropriation bills — the 
last of the twelve was sent to the White House on 
December 30, a half year late — was due in part 
to Cannon’s belief that one effective way to hold 
back the *'spenders"' is to hold up their money bills. 
The practice, when a department has not received 
its appropriation by the beginning of the fiscal 
year on July 1, is for Congress to pass a *continuing 
resolution," which permits the department to go on 
spending in the new year at a rate no greater than 
in the previous year. This practice introduces all 
sorts of uncertainties. It inhibits the beginning of 
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any programs for fear that no new money, or not 
enough, will eventually be voted, and it clearly 
produces a degree of administrative havoc. 


ji ER two man on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and the man many believe really runs 
the committee, is perhaps the single most powerful 
member of the Senate, if not of the entire Congress: 
Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia. He is the 
leader of the Southern bloc and thus of the Demo- 
cratic section of the ruling congressional coalition. 
A bachelor, whose hobby is baseball, Russell is sec- 
ond only to Hayden in Senate seniority, having 
arrived two months before FDR's first inaugura- 
tion. Russell, now sixty-six, is chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, and he has almost al- 
ways favored giving the military what it wants. In 
addition, he is the chairman of a key subcommittee 
which handles the secret affairs of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, another post of great power. 

No senator is more adept at using the rules of the 
Senate to advantage than is Russell, as his many 
tactics delaying civil rights have so often demon- 
strated. But he can use that ability to protect what 
he considers to be in the best interests of the armed 
services too. Last fall a number of younger liberal 
senators were stirred by the argument that the 
United States is piling up too many nuclear weap- 
ons, that it thus is creating an unnecessary “‘over- 
kill capability which also limits opportunities to 
make progress on arms control. 

Russell warned the Pentagon that in the wake 
of the nuclear-test-ban treaty, then under Senate 
debate, a well-handled proposal to trim military 
expenditures by a sizable amount might roll up as 
many as thirty or more votes. As one who had 
joined in the Administration's cry against American 
euphoria over the treaty, Russell decided to defeat 
the anti-overkill measure before it could win sup- 
port. So the instant the treaty roll call was com- 
pleted after sixty-seven and one half hours of 
debate, he had the $43.5 billion defense-budget 
bill called up for what turned out to be a mere five 
hours of debate. He knew this was psychologically 
the right moment to defeat a motion by Senator 
George McGovern, a South Dakota Democrat, to 
make a token cut in Pentagon funds. And he knew, 
too, that some of McGovern's few publicly recorded 
supporters had just left town for speechmaking. 
The result: a crushing 74 to 2 vote against even a 
token cut. 

Russell can fend off or weaken major bills he 
opposes with the aid of the Senate rule which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote to shut off a filibuster. 
His tactic is to take a 100 percent negative stand, 
quietly to let it be known his troops are ready to 
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filibuster, actually to filibuster when he feels that 
is unavoidable, and in the end to accept what he 
cannot stop, and to do that in such a way as to 
preserve his troops for the next battle. The two 
civil rights measures which passed Congress in 
1957 and 1960 went through all these phases and 
finally passed when Lyndon Johnson, then the 
Majority Leader, convinced Russell that he, John- 
son, had the votes to run over him if he would not 
yield at a reasonable price. In each case Russell 
managed to tone down the bill, and thus he was 
able to claim at least a partial victory. 

Time and the two-thirds rule are key elements 
in Russell’s tactics. His best bet is to delay until the 
Senate is up against some sort of adjournment dead- 
line or caught in the necessity of passing a money 
bill or some other measure which has a specific 
date as a deadline. Bargains then become possible. 
This year he doubtless has circled on his calendar 
July 13, the day the Republican National Conven- 
tion opens in San Francisco. 

Russell’s tactics, and his mastery of the commit- 
tee system in the Senate, generally force a civil- 
rights-minded Administration to get its bill past the 
House first. Here Russell’s chief aide is Representa- 
tive Howard W. Smith, the eighty-one-year-old 
Virginian who heads the Rules Committee. It is 
far more difficult to delay in the House than in the 
Senate, because only the Senate rules permit un- 
limited debate. But Smith, who has been in the 
House since March 4, 1931, and is now the seventh 
in seniority among 435 members, is also a master 
at both delay and forcing a compromise. 

A standing practice of the “Judge,” as he is 
called because of a minor judgeship he once held, is 
simply to disappear at critical moments. He usually 
turns up painting a barn on his Shenandoah Valley 
farm — and he has a convenient number of well- 
scattered barns. The House Rules Committee is 
not a legislative body — that is, it does not originate 
bills; rather it serves as the House's traffic cop. Its 
purpose is to schedule floor debate for the orderly 
consideration of bills approved by the various legis- 
lative committees, a necessary function in so large 
a body. 

In many cases, the Rules Committee also serves 
the useful purpose of taking the heat in regard to 
measures which neither the President nor the 
House leaders want, but which have either a power- 
ful lobby working for them or wide public sup- 
port. Thus, under pressure a member will vote 
for a bill in a legislative committee while whisper- 
ing to his friends on Rules to pigeonhole it and 
thereby prevent a floor vote. This may be a handy 
device for a member who wants to have it both 
ways; but it also inhibits many members from 
joining in efforts to trim the power of the Rules 
Committee on other counts. 
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For the most part, members of the Rules Com- 
mittee come, as does Smith, from safe districts from 
which they are elected over and over again. Thus 
they are generally impervious to pressures, even 
presidential pressure. It took a massive effort, 
including the power of the late Speaker Rayburn, 
to enlarge the committee's size slightly at the outset 
of the Kennedy Administration in order to create a 
narrow pro-Administration majority on most mea- 
sures. But this is a very uneasy majority; often the 
conservative Democrats, led by Smith and the man 
who sits next to him in line, Mississippi Dixiecrat 
William M. Colmer, a thirty-one-year veteran, 
combine with the conservative Republicans, led by 
the ranking GOP member, Representative Clar- 
ence J. Brown, a twenty-five-year veteran from 
Ohio. 

Rules meets on no regular schedule but only at 
the call of the chairman, unless a majority can be 
rounded up to overturn him, generally an unlikely 
prospect. The Judge knows how to bend to the 
wind, but he does so only at the last possible mo- 
ment. In regard to the current civil rights battle, 
last fall after the House Judiciary Committee, the 
legislative committee concerned, finally voted out a 
bill, he said that he had ‘‘no plans" to consider the 
measure despite the new President's urging. Then, 
as the pressure mounted, he said he would let his 
committee consider the bill *sometime" in January; 
eventually, after a House petition was filed to bypass 
his committee and 165 of the necessary 218 signa- 
tures had been obtained, he agreed to let the House 
vote by February 11. 

Smith and other coalition members on Rules 
have opposed just about every measure authorizing 
spending that has come along the legislative pike, 
though appropriation bills do not have to run its 
gamut. Aid-to-education bills, for example, do. 
In 1960, Rules killed a general aid-to-education 
measure, though it already had passed both houses 
in differing forms. The Rules Committee blocked 
it by simply refusing permission to send it to con- 
ference. Under House rules, a measure must ob- 
tain unanimous consent on the floor before it can be 
sent to conference, or else it must win a “‘rule”’ 
from Rules. 

The two other powerful House chairmen — Carl 
Vinson of Armed Services and Wilbur D. Mills of 
Ways and Means — are sometimes for, sometimes 
against, the President; not just the current Presi- 
dent but any President. Both are more liberal 
than Smith or Cannon, but each reflects a Southern 
Democratic background, and each knows power 
and how to use it. A Chief Executive who does not 
treat them as the largely independent satraps they 
are does so at great peril. 

Mills was a Rayburn protégé and seemed to be 
in line for the speakership until he signed the South- 


ern manifesto condemning the Supreme Court’s 
1954 decision barring public school segregation. 
He is Mr. Taxes in the House because Ways and 
Means has the undisputed right to set or juggle the 
manifold tax rates and schedules of the federal gov- 
ernment. A careful, often cautious man, now only 
fifty-four though already a twenty-five-year vet- 
eran, Mills never risks bringing a bill to the House 
floor until a nose count shows he has the votes 
necessary for passage. His power over taxes means 
that any President must come to terms with him. 
The tax-cut measure which passed the House last 
year under his expert guidance was compounded 
more to Mills’s prescription than to that of the 
Kennedy Administration. 

The Ways and Means Committee also serves as a 
sort of committee on committees for the Democratic 
majority in that its members make the assignments 
to the other legislative committees. In fact, the 
Speaker and his top assistants have a major hand 
in such selections, too, but this function of Ways 
and Means adds to Mills’s power. 

If Mills is Mr. Taxes in the House, Vinson is Mr. 
Military. Known affectionately as Uncle Carl, 
approvingly as the Swamp Fox, and with great 
respect as the Admiral, he is almost regal as he sits 
on the chairman’s dais in his committee room sur- 
rounded by tiers of seats, the lowest ones occupied 
by junior members of his thirty-seven-member 
group. Vinson, who has served in the House longer 
than any man in history, first won his seat on No- 
vember 3, 1914, during the Wilson Administration. 

He once dismissed a rumor that he might be 
named Secretary of Defense by saying, ‘‘Shucks, 
Fd rather run the Pentagon from up here.” He 
has a habit of putting the military brass in its place 
by such questions as, (What did you say your 
name was, Admiral?" 

Vinson has usually backed the armed services 
in their requests for new weapons and more pay, 
tangling, on occasion, with the civilian Pentagon 
leaders. He once tried to get Congress to ‘‘direct’’ 
President Kennedy to spend money for the RS-70 
bomber, which both the President and Defense 
Secretary McNamara opposed. In the end Vinson 
backed down, but it took a lot of doing to produce 
a verbal compromise" and thus prevent a rupture 
in the vital relationship between the chairman and 
the Pentagon leadership. Vinson also has been 
constantly on the alert against any hint of executive 
efforts to move in the direction of a single military 
chief of staff. 

During the Kennedy Administration, Vinson on 
key occasions helped round up some critical South- 
ern votes on nondefense issues. No doubt President 
Johnson will be sorry when Vinson retires this fall 
after fifty years’ service and is succeeded in the 
chairmanship by Representative L. Mendel Rivers, 
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a fire-eating Dixiecrat from Charleston, South 
Carolina, now in his twenty-fourth year in Con- 
gress. Rivers is an active lieutenant in the coalition 
leadership. 

Smith, Mills, and Vinson all are masters of their 
own houses with rare exceptions; each rules his 
fief, and to each must come both the Speaker's and 
the Administration's emissaries, as though they 
were coming to negotiate with a foreign potentate. 

Halleck, as the House Republican leader, who 
personally mirrors his flock's conservative views, 
knows how to work with each of the three and with 
others among the Democrats who rank high on 
their committees. The resulting coalition, essen- 
tially a union of conservative views on domestic 
economic issues, is sometimes broken, but for the 
most part it has effectively held this past quarter 
century. 


k THE Senate, three other powerful committee 
chairmen, all Southern Democrats, deserve con- 
sideration: Harry F. Byrd of Finance, John L. 
McClellan of Government Operations, and James 
O. Eastland of Judiciary. Each is to be reckoned 
with in his own right; each is a trooper in Dick 
Russell’s band of determined Southerners; each is 
important in the coalition. Indeed, the powerful 
Southern senators form a sort of interlocking direc- 
torate on the key committees. Russell is next to 
Hayden on Appropriations, on which McClellan 
also serves. Byrd is two behind Russell on Armed 
Services, with Eastland’s fellow Mississippian, John 
Stennis, in between them. 

Byrd, the ruddy-faced apple grower from Vir- 
ginia who is now seventy-six, arrived in the Senate 
the day FDR was first inaugurated. Russell is the 
floor leader of the Southern Democrats, but in a 
way Byrd is the spiritual leader. It was he who 
issued the cry for “‘massive resistance" to the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision, and it is 
Byrd to whom the dissatisfied Southern electors 
like to give their presidential votes when they 
oppose the Democratic nominee. Virginia is ruled 
today by something called the ‘“‘Byrd machine," 
though it has been thirty-four years since he was 
the Old Dominion's governor. Yet once he passed 
the word that he would not support Adlai Steven- 
son, and later John Kennedy, his Democratic fol- 
lowers knew they were free to vote, as they did, for 
Eisenhower and then Nixon, both of whom car- 
ried his state. His machine is far more efficient, 
through its courthouse crowd and its poll tax 
limitation on voters, both white and Negro, than 
most of the more infamous Northern big-city boss- 
run machines. 

It was Byrd who refused even to consider joint 
hearings with Mills on the Kennedy tax-cut bill. 
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He would do nothing until the months-long, tor- 
tuous House course had been fully run. Then he 
embarked on his own lengthy and largely repetitious 
hearings, so that an entire year and more elapsed 
between the time President Kennedy first proposed 
the measure and the moment that it could even 
reach the Senate floor for consideration. 
nied, of course, that he had either been filibustering 
the tax bill, which he opposed, or playing for time 
to create a logjam which would help Russell delay 
the civil rights measure. But he served both pur- 
poses admirably. 

A fellow Southerner, Arkansas’s J. William Ful- 
bright, was so ungentlemanly as to vote with some 
Northern liberals in a vain effort to force a tax-bill 
speedup because, Fulbright told Byrd, his fellow 
Arkansan Mills favored it. At this, Byrd bitterly 
asked Fulbright how he would like it if his hand 
were forced in the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which Fulbright heads. 

Byrd has voted against every welfare-state mea- 
sure, beginning with Social Security and the Wag- 
ner labor act; he has opposed foreign aid, beginning 
with the Marshall Plan, but he has always been for 
big military spending, just as Russell has. At one 
point when Representative Smith was holding up 
civil rights and Byrd was delaying the tax cut, one 
of Virginia’s few anti-Byrd newspapers, the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, epitomized the result in this head- 
line: ‘‘2 Bills, 2 Virginians, 2 Delays." 

Eastland is the cigar-chewing arch-segregationist 
and Dixiecrat from Mississippi who caused a Senate 
stir with his remark during the 1960 civil rights 
battle. When another senator asked unanimous 
consent to put into the Congressional Record the 
Supreme Court’s rulings in two voting cases, East- 
land retorted: “I object. I don't want the Record 
cluttered up with such crap." 

Any judicial appointment of a liberal or even of 
a moderate, whether he be Chief Justice Warren 
or anyone else, can expect to face both delay and 
inquisition from Eastland. One criticism in Wash- 
ington of Attorney General Robert Kennedy has 
been that he let Eastland have a hand in naming 
some judges in the South, including Eastland’s one- 
time college roommate, now District Judge Harold 
Cox of Mississippi. Cox on ascending the bench im- 
mediately proved to be a Southern thorn in the 
Justice Department’s civil rights actions. 

Eastland’s boast during his 1954 re-election 
campaign was that he ‘‘saw to it that no anti- 
lynching, anti-poll tax, FEPC or anti-segregation 
legislation ever reached the Senate floor," and that 
is indeed true. Although he heads the Judiciary 
Committee, a body which should uphold the na- 
tion's judicial system, Eastland has said the South 
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“will not abide by nor obey" the Supreme Court's 
desegregation rulings because they are *''political" 
decisions. He praised Mississippi Governor Ross 
Barnett, in the Ole Miss rioting over the admission 
of the Negro James Meredith, as a man who was 
"protecting and preserving the Constitution." 

Because no Senate majority has been able to get 
a civil rights bill out of Eastland's committee, the 
Senate has been forced to hold off consideration 
until the House has acted, then to intercept the 
House bill at the Senate door and send it directly 
to the Senate floor in order to bypass Eastland. This 
is a time-consuming process, which, coupled with 
Smith's delaying tactics in the House, plays into 
Russell’s hands. 

Senator McClellan's power arises from a number 
of factors: he is the eighth-ranking senator, he 
heads an important Appropriations subcommittee, 
and, above all, he is chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee, which more than any 
other Senate committee exercises that body's vast 
power to conduct public inquiries. This soft- 
spoken, ultra-conservative Arkansan has specialized 
in labor matters, and some of his hearings, such as 
those investigating the activities of James R. Hoffa 
and his Teamsters, have had a salutary effect, 
while others, such as those involving gangster 
Joseph Valachi, made the committee look like a 
circus ring. McClellan's hearings, for a long time 
run with the help of Robert Kennedy as the com- 
mittee's counsel, did produce some reforms, but the 
committee's work often seemed more designed to 
shackle organized labor than to free it. And the 
lengthy Valachi hearings had the effect of creating 
a delay of more than a half year in passing the 
money bill for the State Department. McClellan 
was too busy wearing his investigative hat to con- 
duct hearings under his Appropriations subcom- 
mittee hat. 

If Congress is increasingly being held in ill repute 
by the public, the blame can be widely shared. 
But the focus of the blame must be on the Establish- 
ment run by the coalition. And in that inner group 
of powerful men are the committee chairmen and 
others discussed here. They are the men who have 
made the rules and who insist on keeping them, 
however archaic they may seem to most Americans, 
because they serve a purpose for the coalition. 

The system of checks and balances is one of man's 
wisest political inventions. But it has run wild in 
the congressional system. ‘There have been con- 
gressional revolts before against the tyranny of the 
minority, and there will in time, be a revolt 
against the present tyranny. But until there is and 
until it is won, Congress will continue to be unable 
to do its part of the job in running a democracy. 
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Jim Brosnan 


Pitcher Jim Brosnan has spent seventeen years in 
organized baseball, where he has been a relief pitcher 
for four major-league teams. During his long hours 
in bullpens he has had ample time to reflect on the 


curious nature of the baseball fan. 
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The FANTASY WORLD 
of BASEBALL 


a ES public, even the private, lives of major-league 
ballplayers are an open book. Writers dissect the 
players, biographers idolatrize them, psychologists 
study them. They are cheered for winning, booed 
for losing; they are loved or hated in equal, and 
equally irrational, measure; they are objects of 
devotion, amusement, pity, scorn. 

What, on the other hand, is a fan? Which one of 
them in his seat in the stand cheers, and why? 
Who boos? What, after all, is he doing up there, 
playing his game? 

Charles Comiskey, a legendary baseball figure, 
first called clubhouse visitors “‘fanatics,’? and Ty 
Cobb called fans *bugs," a scurrilous slang syno- 
nym for ''zealot" or ‘‘enthusiast.’?? Cobb occa- 
sionally rushed into the grandstands to stamp his 
opinion on the face of the customer who criticized 
his play. Fans, thus subdued, lose some of their 
original character. 

In the word world *'extravagant fancy" pinch- 
hits for *'fantastic." A fantastic mental image is a 
substitute fantasy. Those persons who derive 
pleasure and pain, frustration and gratification, 
from vicarious participation in professional sports 
live, for such moments, in a world of their own. In 
pursuit of an unattainable happiness they create a 
fantasy world. 

The professional baseball fan is an American 
cultural phenomenon. His fund of quotable sta- 
tistics, his trove of memorable traditions, his col- 
lections of valueless mementos comprise a mine of 
guilt-edged insecurity. Although he can neither do 
nor teach, he regards himself as a player-coach. 

The average baseball fan, according to surveys 
of one professional club, attends two or three games 
per season. His infrequent actual attendance does 
not preclude a wholehearted daily interest. Fos- 
tered by the promotional genius of Organized 
Baseball, interest in the game between May and 
October each year becomes a preoccupation with 
most Americans. Radio, television, newspapers and 
magazines, barroom and living-room conversations 
feed the fan’s obsession with the intimate ex- 
periences of five hundred major-league athletes. 
No other sport exerts so much influence with so 
much trivia on persons who have so little personal 
involvement in the whole affair. 
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To the fierce, ardent, leather-lunged, professional 
fan, Baseball is life itself, a motive for breathing, 
the yeast that helps his spirit, as well as his gorge, 
rise. 


| ee are made, not born. Interest in baseball 
starts in childhood and reaches its peak in puberty. 
Acquaintance with rules of play is a definite per- 
quisite but not a prerequisite for being a fan. 
Everyone can talk about baseball, the fan assumes, 
because he ought to know something about the game. 

The fan, whether or not he identifies with the 
players and thus vicariously participates in the 
game, is free to take pleasure in losing most of his 
inhibitions — to shout, wave his arms, jump up 
and down. He may criticize umpires, players, and 
even the hot-dog vendors without incurring re- 
sponsibility for his emotional outburst. (Much of 
the discharge of energy and the sense of participa- 
tion in baseball," says Social Research, which has 
made a psychological study of the game, “‘is gained 
vocally.” 

Baseball as a ritual has no deep and mystical 
meaning. It depends upon personalities to main- 
tain the fanatic fervor of the fancy. Fans want the 
player to be not what he inherently is but what 
they think he ought to be. Even the moderately 
indifferent fan, according to Social Research, 
thinks that ‘“‘the players owe it to their public to 
set good examples." Ballplayers, as representatives 
of all baseball virtues, are considered to be healthy 
and vigorous humans, virile and skillful men, 
friendly and approachable fellows. ‘They deserve 
idolatrization, and whether they like it or not, they 
sometimes get it. 

Ardent baseball fans come in two emotional 
sizes. The preternaturally optimistic fan assumes 
that any big-league ballplayer is a good, true, 
clean-living, home-loving American boy. ‘The nega- 
tive fan, subconsciously concerned that baseball is 
just a game, feels that major leaguers must be 
essentially immature adolescents, juvenile delin- 
quents in social responsibility, and therefore proper 
objects of scornful criticism. 

The Fan Club, a half-noteworthy institution, 
attests to the idealization practiced by active, 
positive fans. A major-league fan club is frequently 
formulated in the passionate thoughts of preteen- 
age girls. Any ballplayer who has had two head- 
line notices in a metropolitan newspaper can ex- 
pect one request from a chubby-cheeked girl to 
start a fan club in his name. ‘The zealous enthusiasm 
with which this jean-clad vestal virgin pursues her 
personal idolatrization depends upon the player’s 
reaction, which may run the gamut from indiffer- 
ence to embarrassment. It is a rare young athlete 
who sits comfortably on a pedestal. 
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In Wichita, Kansas, an organization calling 
itself the National Baseball Fan’s Club suggests 
that the **distinguished individuals" who are mem- 
bers of the N.B.F.C. “play a conspicuous and ac- 
tive part in Baseball" Activity apparently in- 
cludes the wearing of emblems, the reading of rules 
and statistics, and the paying of five dollars for the 
privilege. The N.B.F.C. is two years old, and its 
commercial success would seem to be limited. The 
abstract **baseball" would not appear to have the 
appeal of the flesh-and-bone baseball player. 

The most unusual, and without a doubt the 
jolliest, fan club of baseball history is devoted to an 
extinct organization, a team with no live ball- 
players. The St. Louis Brown's Fan Club was 
created on the day the team disbanded. 

Bill Veeck, the man who put the team out of 
business, once said: “I found out the Brown fans 
were a myth. You heard about ’em, but you never 
saw 'em." As owner of the Browns, Veeck had 
searched river bottom and wheatland in and around 
St. Louis for customer-fans. Unfortunately for 
him they were in Chicago, where they paid the 
White Sox a nominal fee for bleacher tickets. ‘There 
they cheered for the Browns, who epitomized the 
all-American underdog. 

“They needed us," says Bill Leonard, a charter 
member of the S.L.B.F.C. and a columnist for the 
Chicago Tribune. “They didn’t have anything 
else." 

On the last weekend of the 1953 baseball season 
the S.L.B.F.C. traveled to St. Louis to see the 
final games played by the Browns. 

“They lost," wrote Leonard. **We were unsur- 
prised and undaunted." 

Today the S.L.B.F.C. carries on its motto: ‘“To 
perpetuate the proud name of the St. Louis Browns, 
file progress reports on the reincarnation of the 
Browns, drink toasts in nut-brown ale, and main- 
tain jolly times." 

As fans, they're out of this world. 


T simplicity of motivation in the Inner Fan 
distinguishes him from the millions. His single- 
minded desire to seek absolute identification with 
the player demonstrates high purpose if not poverty 
of imagination. His inability to establish communi- 
cation with the player causes elemental frustration. 
He quickly, naturally, assumes grandstand leader- 
ship of the jowly, unathletic loudmouths who 
cluster in bunches — sour gripes, yelling and curs- 
ing at men working. 

Consider Off-side Smitty. 

To the National League ballplayers who work in 
the northeast corner of Connie Mack Stadium in 
Philadelphia, the voice of the average fan belongs to 


a man named Smith. Philadelphia bleacherites 
are a raucous breed, sensitive to player perform- 
ances, their critical appreciation sounded from the 
bottom of their hearts. 

The bass bawl of Off-side Smitty is particularly 
penetrating. An ex-soccer player who apparently 
could not control his enthusiasm in that sport either, 
Off-side Smitty has the face of a losing pugilist, 
an encyclopedic memory for player names and 
performances, and an attendance record of awe- 
some breadth. Off-side never misses a game. 

Smitty’s persistence has the quality of desperate 
affability. His nagging, sometimes profane, judg- 
ments beg for an explanation, consideration, un- 
derstanding. 

“How can you be such a bum, you bum!" he 
yells, saying to himself simultaneously, “How can 
you disappoint me who loves you and wants you 
to be good!”’ 

Smitty occasionally gets a response from the 
player, a malicious rebound from a pride-thick 
hide that reacts only to Smitty’s needle. Grace- 
lessly, Smitty smarts under player-voiced needling. 
A tormentor tormented, he wilts in a cross fire of 
personal insults. 

“Meet me outside after the game, you —!’’ he 
eventually yells. Then he exits during the seventh 
inning, unwilling or too old to stretch his acquaint- 
anceship. Back he comes the next day, evincing 
his Fan’s True Love. The harder he’s hit, the harder 
he falls. 

The Inner Fan projects the Ideal Ballplayer 
and begs every fumbling, fallible major leaguer to 
emulate that image. 

Consider Dirty Louie. 

The knowledgeable New York City baseball fan 
is the wisest of them all. He watches, he studies, 
he pursues the game like a philosopher seeking the 
truth. Disenchantment with any play or player 
can turn him into a crank. (Primitive baseball fans 
were called “cranks,” whether they got wound up 
by baseball or not.) 

Dirty Louie is a massive man, three hundred 
pounds of wisecracking fan. He would rather watch 
baseball than bathe. His creative and often funny 
critical comments would please his chosen audience 
— ballplayers who work at either New York sta- 
dium — if he had a cleaner delivery. (In the old 
Polo Grounds, Louie was once showered with 
packaged soap bars by a bullpen crew whose names 
were mud from then on, the way Louie told it.) 

Rumor has it that Louie carries a large salami in 
one pocket of his dirty gray overcoat, the better to 
spice his vitriol. In a grandiloquent voice he spews 
kosher comment on fumbles, foul balls, and other 
futile efforts of what he calls bush leaguers. Any 
major leaguer who is not dead or in baseball's 
Hall of Fame is a busher to Louie. 
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THE FANTASY WORLD OF BASEBALL 


Dirty Louie has no close followers among other 
fans. He is a lonesome prophet, hailing a redeemer 
who will swing like Babe Ruth, throw like Christy 
Mathewson, and run like Ty Cobb. 

The Inner Fan wants the game played as he 
thinks it should be played. He will create players 
in his own image — a man making gods — to 
assure a good sport. 

Consider Jack Barron. 

In southern California the sun is hot and refresh- 
ments are often stimulants because water is scarce. 
On the dusty playground of his own imagination 
Jack Barron is revolutionizing baseball techniques. 
He has invented, so far, the Cosmic Swing and the 
Astro-Naut Pitch, two developments which will do 
for baseball what the White Queen did for logic. 
Barron has for years conducted a campaign for 
scientific progress, for an investigation of corporate 
ownership and slave labor in baseball, and for a 
place in the game for his son who, dutiful boy, be- 
lieves in Daddy. 

Many fans, experts with free advice, write to 
ballplayers during the season. They counsel pitch- 
ers, correct batting stances, offer tips on proper 
training and sermons on moral living. Jack Barron 
mimeographs pages of wisdom, reams of good 
counsel, and he has even published books to im- 
prove the game. 

Barron would like to reorganize Organized Base- 
ball, with the help of God, the Internal Revenue 
Service, and J. Edgar Hoover (who claims he's not 
interested). The moguls of O.B. tend to disregard 
lrue Fan Barron, who professes progress and il- 
lustrates his theme by teaching pros how to throw 
a ball and swing a bat. 

“The Astro-Naut Pitch," says Coach Barron, 
"starts in the head. The pitcher thinks through his 
spinal cord down to his feet and up through his 
back. ‘The spine is his axis and the back muscles 
have got to flip off the hip action. His gut is tight 
to his belt and flexed for ballast and free intake 
and deflation of air. When he makes a decision to 
unload, his back will flip out of the coil — like a 
pair of wrists off the hip action." 

Most professionals can't see this pitch, though it 
literally seems fantastic. 

The Cosmic Swing depends on a batter's ability 
to coil and uncoil gyroscopically into the backswing 
and out. 

"Adjust your thinking so that the legs accept 
tension and rebound through the back. Pinch your 
buttocks and brace your hip off the backswing and 
allow your topside to idle circlewise for a good look. 
Your front foot will trigger a rinsing thrust from 
shoulder and back muscles and the shoulder blades. 
Your arms will rinse and orbit the bat like a cat's 
paw.” | 

Duke Snider, a clean-living, home-loving, all-too 
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approachable big-league star, agreed publicly to 
try Barron's swinging theories. The Los Angeles 
Dodgers, unamused, sold Snider to the Mets, a 
unique baseball club that has many far-out fans 
of its own in faraway New York. 

The Inner Fan spurns fealty to one team. He 
grudgingly responds to the plea: ‘‘Support your 
hometown Tigers" 

Loyalty to the Team is more directly applicable 
to undergraduate and alumni audiences. Or- 
ganized Baseball businessmen do better when they 
sell Baseball as an institution and Baseball Players 
as personalities. 

One Houston business executive was delighted 
when the Texas metropolis first obtained a big- 
league franchise. He bought a box-seat ticket, 
*because I’m a baseball fan and I wanted to prove 
that Houston could support the Colts." He at- 
tended most of the home games in more or less 
silent approval of an unexciting, losing team. Dur- 
ing the second season his fancy turned to more basic 
fulfillment. 

“I kept my mouth shut for one whole year. But 
now I've got to let myself go. If I didn't have the 
Colts’ third baseman to yell at I don't know what 
Pd do." He seldom missed a game that season 
either. 


Pi eases baseball fans frequently express their 
personal regard for the professionals who give them 
pleasure. Along with thousands of letters from ado- 
lescents who wish to exchange flattery for auto- 
graphed mementos come such sympathetic analy- 
ses of fan-observing fans: 

Only maladjusted people yell and holler at the ball- 
players on the field. Usually they are insolent persons 
anyway, or intoxicated, drunk, stoned, or cracked. 
Personally I never plan to boo or yell at ballplayers. 
That is extremely rude! 

Or the quizzical note: 


Maybe ballplayers don’t expect respect from fans. 
That couldn’t be possible! (Could it?) 


Most fan mail is favorable and not always favor- 
requesting. Occasionally a male fan offers to help 
the struggling young athlete and promises at the 
same time to attend future efforts of the player if 
he will just pay attention: 


I was thinking for a long time if I should do this then 
I thought no harm can come. What I was trying to tell 
is by bending the first finger at the knuckle and holding 
the ball throwing it as a fastball you will get a good 
sinker and the slower you throw it the bigger the sinker. 
Tell everybody to do this and the next time you are 
pitching I will be there to see that you are using this 
pitch. 
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The out-and-out negative correspondents reveal 
by their handwriting evidence of disturbed minds. 
Big letters, rambling script, disconnected sentences 
full of nonsense. My own favorite closing para- 
graphs from a decade of fan-mail collecting are 
these: 

You were my favorite player last season. What’s 
wrong with you this year. YOUR A BUM TIL YOU 
START WINNING! 

(Signed) Your fan 
And: 


What’s more you don’t even know how to spell your 
own name! 
(Signed) W. J. Bresnahan 

It was inevitable, I suppose, that the fan’s wish 
to be a ballplayer should find, as a correlation, an 
equal duty for the player to be the fan. 

Times have changed, and the factors which 
created the world of the baseball fan may be losing 
significance. Self-reliance, the leitmotiv of the 
late-nineteenth-, early-twentieth-century American, 
is no longer the prime ethic of American culture. 
Now the emphasis is on standardization — of per- 
sonal ambition, performance, and morality. 

Baseball is unique among team sports in its 
glorification of the individual, his opportunity to 
excel being limited only by his willingness to co- 
operate in a lawfully delineated competition. As a 
spectacle, Baseball owes its popularity in great 
measure to the way it satisfies psychic needs. The 
spectator receives his wish fulfillment through 
identification with the player in action rather 
than through the action itself. 

But the major-league ballplayer himself some- 
times contributes to the desecration of his image as 
a special sort of folk hero. His public preoccupa- 
tion with future security in the form of a valuable 
early-retirement pension makes him a mere tran- 
sient idol. He prefers business contacts to the 
camaraderie of fans. Instead of endorsing Mother, 
the Flag, and Little Leaguers, he promotes mer- 
chandise on national television that makes him no 
more than equal to the average shaver, B.O. suf- 
ferer, or fungus-footed shoe clerk. 

The world of baseball is fan-made. The fan's 
interest is sentimental in the sense that sentimen- 
tality is an emotion in excess of its cause. His 
interest is also coincidental, for baseball just hap- 
pens to offer the best means to obtain a wishful 
end. The tensions of a changing world may repro- 
duce new symptom formations. The neurotic 
compromise that the fan makes between his in- 
terest in Baseball and his inability to attain ab- 
solute pleasure from it could produce a regressive 
turn to other sports. Like football, that bloody 
game. 


A Rough Map of Greece: 





I MET a traveler from an antique land who said, 
“We never got to Bassae, because the road was out. 
It seems they had a hard winter." They did, of 
course, but it is my recollection that the road to 
Bassae was none too firmly in even before the snow 
got at it. 

Bassae is not a town but a lone Doric temple 
perched on a ridge about five miles up in the hills 
behind Andritsana, which is a town — the western 
metropolis, in fact, of the old province of Arcadia. 
The name Arcadia comes to us blurred by two thou- 
sand years of pastoral sentimentality and tends to 
conjure up visions of Daphnis in point de Venise cuffs, 
and Amaryllis sporting in the shade and gauze 
petticoats. Greek Arcadia is, and always was, a 
high, tough, craggy labyrinth of ridges in the cen- 
tral Peloponnese, so completely cut off from the sea 
that the Arcadians who fought at Troy had to be 
transported in ships lent by Agamemnon. Before 
romantic northern poets prettified the place, these 
highlands were the haunts of satyrs, monsters, evil 
spirits, bandits, and a notably belligerent and un- 
cooperative citizenry. Satyrs and such are long 
gone, but the other Arcadian conditions have per- 
sisted into modern times despite the efforts of Ro- 
mans, Byzantines, Franks, and Turks. 
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by Phoebe-Lou Adams 


A member of the ^TLANTIC'S editorial staff, 
with a love for antiquity, PHoEBE-Lou ADAMS 
conducted a one-woman exploration of the 
Greek Islands and the mainland in the spring 
of the year. We published four of her papers 
in 1963, and this is the beginning of a new 


series. 


Pausanius, circling around Arcadia in the second 
century, recorded a great number of ruined sanc- 
tuaries and deserted towns, for the Arcadians kept 
changing sides in the various Greek wars, allying 
themselves now with Athens, now with Thebes, and 
once, in a small way, with their old enemies from 
Lacedaemon. Thanks to this feckless trimming, 
they usually wound up with the short end of the loot 
when peace set in. Their last great enterprise had 
been the establishment of the city of Megalopolis, as 
Pausanius tells it, “with the utmost enthusiasm 
amidst the highest hopes of the Greeks." The place 
was designed to be a consolidation of strength and a 
bastion against Sparta, and towns were emptied to 
populate it, and temples denuded to ornament the 
new city. Then Philip of Macedon came down 
from the north, flattening Arcadians and Spartans 
alike. By Pausanius time, Megalopolis had *'lost 
all its beauty and its old prosperity, being today for 
the most part in ruins. I am not in the least sur- 
prised,” he goes on, indulging a taste for melan- 
choly moralizing, “for Mycenae, the leader of the 
Greeks in the Trojan war, and Nineveh, where was 
the royal palace of the Assyrians, are utterly ruined 
and desolate. . . . At Babylon the sanctuary of 
Belus still is left, but of the Babylon that was the 
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greatest city of its time under the sun nothing re- 
mains but the wall.” 

Undeterred by dilapidation, Pausanius made his 
base in Megalopolis and methodically covered the 
surrounding country. His system was to start with a 
market town where several roads met, and work out 
along each route, describing points of interest by 
the way. When the road went dead or crossed a 
frontier, Pausanius returned to town and tried the 
next one. This star pattern makes his path hard to 
follow, and I will not argue with anyone who claims 
I do not know precisely where Pausanius went. He 
himself says plainly, however, that he went up to 
the town of Phigalia, surrounded by mountains," 
on one of which “‘is a place called Bassae, and the 
temple of Apollo the Helper, which, including the 
roof, is of stone." 

Pausanius had a high opinion of this temple, con- 
sidering it the second finest in the entire Pelopon- 
nese (the finest was at Tegea) for the beauty of its 
stone and the harmony of its proportions. He ex- 
plains that Apollo the Helper was so named because 
he had saved the Phigalians from the plague, for 
which they, in gratitude, had given the god a fine 
new temple. The architect was Ictinus, who *'built 
for the Athenians what is called the Parthenon.”’ 

Bassae was built, then, in the time of Pericles, and 
when Pausanius (he must surely have ridden — no 
man could have come by cart without complaint) 
jogged by five hundred and fifty years later, it still 
stood intact. The statue of the god, though, had 
been carried away to adorn the new, already with- 
ering city of Megalopolis. 


dos passed, names changed, the old gods died, 
and Bassae was forgotten until the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when a French architect named Bocher, pok- 
ing about in the vicinity of the modern town of 
Andritsana, came upon the battered gray skeleton 
of a temple. Although earthquakes and weather 
had twisted some of the columns, and parts of the 
stonework, with roof slabs and pieces of ornament, 
lay scattered in the grass, most of the building was 
quite obviously still there somewhere. Bocher must 
have been wild with excitement and delight, but it 
was an unlucky find. He rushed out to report his 
discovery, and when he came back for another look 
atit, he was murdered by bandits. 

Bocher had been working on the island of Zante, 
off the northwest corner of the Peloponnese, and 
presumably he reached Andritsana by traveling 
southeast, through Olympia, which can still be 
done. I drove up from Megalopolis, more or less by 
Pausanius’ route. I met no bandits, but in other 
respects I believe the road has changed very little 
since 1765. 
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Megalopolis, still carrying its grandiose name, 
is an ordinary Peloponnesian market town, a close- 
packed huddle of low white buildings and dusty 
streets, smacked across the main south highway. 
The road to Andritsana turned off to the northwest, 
crawled through a street market running heavily to 
boots and slippers, and quickly left town to become 
a single-lane gravel track. It was a good gravel 
track, level, devoid of large stones, and even graded 
here and there. The Greek electrical company, with 
a stubby green truck and a crew of fifteen or twenty 
men, was stringing wire alongside it. The men 
wore trousers and mustaches, plus an occasional hat. 
Their bare shoulders were sunburned to a dark, 
shimmering amber brown, and they looked ex- 
tremely industrious, but all stopped work to wave 
cordially at the car. It was probably the only ve- 
hicle they'd seen in hours. Altogether, things 
seemed quite civilized, and I began to compose the 
speech I would make to the friends in Athens who 
had issued hideous warnings about the Bassae road. 

“The trouble is," I was explaining over imag- 
inary ouzo, (you go to the States and travel on 
superhighways because only a local knows how to 
get off them. Then you come home with the idea 
that Americans cannot endure any road except a 
superhighway. ‘This road here is no worse than 
dozens of back roads at home” — except, I realized 
abruptly, that at home one has some idea of the lie 
of the land. At the moment, I was confronting a 
junction. One pale gravelly track went left and the 
other went right, and there was nothing to distin- 
guish them except a sign naming a town that wasn’t 
on the map. 

While I considered this problem, a wild rattling 
and hooting arose behind me. It was the small, fat 
electrical truck with what appeared to be the entire 
wire crew, plus tools, festooned precariously upon 
it. The men roared in chorus, ‘‘Andritsana?’’, and 
when I shouted yes, they pointed as one to the 
left. I thanked them and drove on, and in the mir- 
ror saw the truck take the other road. It bounced 
off toward the unmapped town, rocking uphill in 
a cloud of silvery dust. I was sorry to see it go. 
The road ahead looked so empty. 

It continued to be a good dirt road, however, 
rolling discreetly around the edges of empty pas- 
tures and cropped grainfields and following along 
the base of a line of hills with humped spines that 
suggested a pack of sleeping dinosaurs. The white 
gravel threw up so many formless, wavering flashes 
of light in the sun that the first pothole nearly took 
me by surprise. 

Another kilometer, and potholes had become the 
normal way of life. The soft reptilian hills har- 
dened and sprouted stony crests. A river appeared, 
and the road began to climb. It went up the side of 
the gorge in a series of zigzags designed for the con- 





venience of horses. I was too busy with the wheel, 
the shift, and the horn to pay much attention to 
scenery, but trees seemed to be sliding away from 
the right window at an unlikely angle. 

At the top of the climb, the road widened, and I 
pulled over and stopped, avoiding a small crevasse 
that had eaten its way into the outer edge of the ter- 
race. There was no fence. There rarely is a fence 
in Greece, but invisible demons do not generally 
gnaw pieces out of the roadside. 

The view from this place was magnificent. On 
one side of the road, the rock wall rose straight over 
my head, covered with clumps of flowers and small 
ferns and flickering with drops of water oozing from 
the cliff. Above the cut grew round-topped dark- 
green trees, and above them bald rock glittered 
against the sky. Ahead, the whole valley of the 
Alpheus widened like a great funnel, its sides drop- 
ping from light-struck crags to round green trees to 
the road to gray cliff to little terraced fields like 
paddies to larger open fields to the narrow fern- 
green ribbon of the river looped among gray trees 
the size of moss tufts. A white farmhouse, as big as 
a sugar cube, sat under a tree. There was not an- 
other building to be seen, not a person nor an ani- 
mal. The roadside grass rasped in the breeze, and 
water from the cliff plunked gently on the gravel. 

In that high, dustless air every leaf glittered with 
its own spark of sunlight. I stepped sidewise to get 
a better view of the house below, which had behind 
it a round threshing floor covered with yellow straw, 
and created a terrible racket. A couple of quarts 
of dirt detached themselves from the edge of the 
road and went roaring and rattling on their way to 
the river. It seemed as though they must fall 
straight into the largest pool, but I did not wait for 
the splash. 

Around the next turn I observed, with pleasure, 
that repairs were under way. A large machine and 
two trucks were parked alongside the precipice 
edge, and the road had been widened to accommo- 
date two cars abreast. ‘This condition lasted around 
two more turns, and then things shrank back to pot- 
holes and ruts, plus a succession of miniature streams 
that sprang out of the cliffside as though from little 
hydrants, burbled prettily across the road, and fell 
glittering into the valley. These natural fountains, 
which account for the famous greenery of Arcadia, 
are delightful to look at, but they cut cracks in the 
road and also provided a fine skidding surface, for 
there was a high percentage of clay in the roadbed. 
On the valley side, the cracks tended to become 
gaps and even fissures, and I hugged the cliff with 
passion. The tracks of previous vehicles indicated 
that everybody, including the road crew, shared my 
belief that rocks falling from the cliff above were 
less likely than total collapse of the outer rim of the 
road, 
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The astute reader will realize that none of the 
road conditions I have described warrants a state of 
terror, but I was close to it nonetheless. The bad 
driving was merely a nuisance, preventing me from 
looking at the swirling kaleidoscope of trees, rock, 
valley, and fields, but the prospect of meeting 
another car was a steady torture. Damocles 
sword on a frayed string could be no worse. As far 
as I could see, there simply was not room to pass 
another machine except at the official pull-overs. 
These appeared on every third lap or so, meaning 
that between the oases one crept blind around a 
spur of rock, discovered the road clear to the next 
spur, advanced at the highest possible speed, honked 
the horn, waited for a reply, and, on not getting 
one, crept cautiously around the turn and charged 
down the next stretch of empty single-lane road. 
What good all these precautions would accomplish 
if one found a car or, worse, a highway truck al- 
ready entrenched on the road ahead, I did not 
know. Once met headlight to headlight, only two 
solutions would be available. Either somebody 
backed around a hairpin turn on the edge of outer 
space, or the cars passed on the spot, one scraping 
the rock and the other within inches of that moth- 
eaten verge, and each scratching the other’s fend- 
ers. As the party on the outside of the road, I was 
not happy with the prospect. 

So far, of course, I had met nobody. I had seen 
no vehicle except the wire truck, a dusty jeep 
parked by a fountain where there was plenty of 
room, and a bicycle-powered ice-cream van, which 
popped out of an invisible path on one side of the 
road and scooted down a mule track on the other. 
This state of things was too good to trust, and when 
I met a traffic problem at the top of a steep turn, I 
was relieved that it was no worse. 

The problem was an old woman, swathed in 
black from the crown of her head to the heel of her 
one visible boot, riding sidesaddle on a long-legged, 
satin-skinned bay horse. The woman's face was 
weathered and wrinkled, but her eyes were large 
and beautiful and focused on the car with an ex- 
pression of absolute horror. The horse viewed the 
machine with contemptuous unconcern. Evidently 
the animal was not car-shy, but the rider most 
certainly was. 

I turned off the engine and waited while the old 
lady recovered her courage. The horse twitched its 
ears and waggled its rump, impatient of pointless 
delay, and was at last permitted to walk slowly past 
the alien dragon. The rider flicked a quick side- 
wise glance at me, and the set of her shoulders said 
as plainly as words, “A woman driving that devilish 
contraption. Imagine. What can the world be 
coming to?" 

The road got no better. To be fair, it got worse, 
what with fallen rock, frayed edges, small streams, 
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mudholes, and parked dump trucks, and the horse 
traffic increased. The horses of Arcadia are quite 
different from their kin down along the coast. They 
are handsome, long-boned creatures, groomed to a 
high gloss and dressed in severely elegant style, and 
they carry only one rider, also severely elegant. 
The coastwise horses are cheerful, chunky, cobby 
little things which plod briskly along covered with 
dust and a mixed cargo of farmers, children, tools, 
and baskets. I met or passed nine horses in the next 
few miles, and discovered that while neither ani- 
mals, nor men, nor young women were bothered 
by the car, old ladies invariably panicked. 


EK es loomed up across the valley to the 
north, a clump of houses clinging to the top of a 
needle-sharp crag, with the castle of the de Bruyéres 
rearing its battlements above the low tile roofs. The 
extent to which supposed crusaders infested Greece 
is demonstrated all across the Peloponnese, which 
these Franks called the Morea and held by militant 
squatter's rights for two centuries. 

Somewhere beyond Karytena the road rolled 
into a nameless little place consisting of one house, 
one gas station, and a chunk of six-lane highway. 
This improbable pavement rose out of the dust 
some fifty yards to the right, crossed my cart path, 
and proceeded regally over a small rise about one 
hundred yards to the left. I stopped dead and 
gawked at it, torn between fear for my sanity (it 
must be hallucination) and the wild hope that all 
those trucks and rollers and graders I had passed at 
their Saturday repose had actually wrought a mira- 
cle from here into Andritsana. 

A good-looking young man ambled out of the 
filling station, followed by a sleepy hound. He 
spoke English with assurance. ‘“‘You’re going to 
Andritsana?" I said I was and pointed hopefully 
toward the new macadam. *'Is it possible?" He 
grinned ruefully and shook his head. ‘‘Not a chance. 
There it is — same old goat track. Andritsana." 
The hound wheezed and fell into a snooze. I 
thanked the man and drove on, and he shouted 
after me, “But we'll get it fixed yet." His voice 
bounced off the hills in a crackle of incoherent 
echoes. 

The road briefly ran parallel to the macadam, 
up the same little slope and sharply around a clump 
of trees. There I stamped on the brake and sat 
looking down a very steep, short incline to the re- 
mains of a bridge. It began and ended as an old- 
fashioned arched stone structure with high side 
walls, narrow but negotiable. The middle of it, 
however, was missing and had been replaced with 
some kind of girders over which were laid railroad 
ties complete with rails. The rails had been set on 
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the outer edges of the ties and were, I gathered, 
intended to deter motorists from wandering through 
the gap where the bridge walls had fallen out. I 
had an unnecessarily good view of the gorge 
beneath this affair. It was hardly thirty feet wide, 
but deep enough to engulf the Empire State 
Building with all its top-hamper. 

At the other end of the bridge, the road shot up 
another steep slope to a small plateau where a bevy 
of construction trucks roosted. They must have 
been driven across that bridge. If it would support 
large trucks, it would support a small car. Pro- 
vided that I kept the thing inside the railroad 
tracks. I aimed the car at the opposite bank and 
was happily surprised when I reached it. Halfway 
across, I had remembered the straw and the camel. 

The unspeakable bridge had one great merit. 
Since nothing but death could be worse, I worried 
no further about the road, and barged along sing- 
ing, gazing at the view, and calculating that a fifty- 
foot drop into the nearest field would be quite com- 
fortable. I caught up with a man on horseback and 
his friend on foot. The hiker wore a starched white 
shirt, a neat dark suit, a bowler hat, and shoes that 
still showed traces of a city shine. The two flagged 
me down and introduced themselves. Bowler hat 
was a schoolteacher in Tripolis, on his way to pay a 
weekend visit to his native village. Would I give 
him a lift? I could hardly refuse. 

Conversation was not exactly easy, but I learned 
that the teacher worked hard for low pay and was 
walking thirty miles because the buses run to An- 
dritsana twice a week and never on Saturdays. On 
Sunday night he would somehow get back down to 
Megalopolis and pick up a bus for Tripolis. The 
dream of his life was a motor scooter or, failing that, 
a post nearer home. He suddenly said, ‘‘Stop here, 
please," and I was baffled. We seemed to be no- 
where. There was a footpath, it turned out, leading 
up a shallow gully toward the peak of the ridge. 
It looked like the end of the world, but somewhere 
on the other side of the rocky peak lurked three or 
four houses in a circle of narrow terraced fields. My 
passenger’s mother had never in her life traveled 
farther than Megalopolis, and the village was nat- 
urally without electricity or telephone. But the 
road, I was told, would change things, ‘‘when they 
get it fixed." ‘The teacher bowed elaborately, set- 
tled his incongruous hat firmly on his head, and 
strode off into the bush, 

The road suddenly improved to a remarkable 
smoothness, and the next turn revealed Andritsana. 
It lay strung out along the side of the mountain, fol- 
lowing the road. Several layers of buildings edged 
up the hillside, and a few more hung precariously 
on the slope below the road. All the red tile roofs 
overlapped each other like a clump of mushrooms 
on a tree. Above the town, the hills were thatched 
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with the usual dark-green globe-shaped trees. This 
Arcadian forest, which Pausanius credited with 
wild boars and tortoises of inordinate size, now looks 
as neat as a park. The trees are small, little higher 
than apple trees, and evenly spaced, although 
whether this is the result of reforestation or nature 
is problematical. Evidently each requires a circle of 
ground exactly the size of its widest branch-spread. 
Virtually nothing else can grow in the circle, al- 
though plenty of light comes through the small, 
widely spaced leaves. Hardly a weed shows on the 
ground, and the occasional large tree is always sur- 
rounded by a ring of empty dirt extending well be- 
yond its shade. The smaller trees stand twig to 
twig, never encroaching on each other’s territory. 

The first building in Andritsana was the govern- 
ment tourist hotel, where the management, being 
unencumbered with trade, was taking a siesta. I 
routed out a flustered maid, then a sad waiter, and 
finally the manager, a most ornamental elderly 
gentleman with a mildly British accent. He was 
astounded at the appearance of a customer. It was 
too early in the season, ‘‘and, of course, things are 
always quiet up here. You drove from Megalopo- 
lis? And how did you find our road?" 

I snarled, unable to find words for the road. 
“But I was told it’s worse from Olympia." 

The manager smiled. ‘‘A little worse," he con- 
ceded, with a shrug indicating that it couldn't be 
much worse and still pass for a road. ‘“‘But we will 
have a good road here soon." 

“Eighteen years," said the waiter, wearily. The 
manager chuckled and went off to activate his cook, 
and I heard the waiter's uncensored opinion of life 
in Arcady. He had a crackling, machine-gun ac- 
cent, but his meaning was as clear as glass. 

Employees of the government hotel chain have to 
work where they are posted, and Andritsana is a 
very tough duty. (Nobody comes here," mourned 
the waiter. ‘You know why. We have this nice 
hotel — new, clean, good food, fine view, hot water 
— but nobody comes. Even in summer we're empty 
half the time. This" — he handed over the beer — 
“is the first bottle I’ve opened in days." 

It struck me that the Andritsanians might pa- 
tronize the place. '*"Them," hissed the waiter, 
“they never spend a drach’. They sit home and go 
to bed at sundown. Talk to the girls and you get 
knifed, and who wants to talk to their brothers? I 
wish I could go to Athens. There's some life there 
— you can dance and go to the movies, and the 
streetlights burn all night. Will you give me a lift 
to Athens?" 

I swore, falsely, that I was bound for Kalamata 
to meet some people with a boat. *'I could take the 
bus," he reflected, ‘‘but it's slow and comes on the 
wrong days. Get there just in time to come back 
again. You sure you're not going to Athens?" 
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I was saved from more perjury by the cook, 
roaring that the omelet was ready. 

The dining room windows looked out over the 
deep bowl of the valley, mottled with irregular 
green and yellow fields, and up the main and only 
street of Andritsana. Everything was deserted under 
the hot, stinging sunlight, which had driven every- 
body to cover except a clan of swallows who lived 
under the dining room windowsills. They whisked 
back and forth on sharp pointed iridescent wings, 
carrying on an interminable whistling conversa- 
tion. A fly whined somewhere against the ceiling. 
The waiter sighed. The manager, settled on a chair 
in the breezy veranda over the street (where I should 
have had lunch and certainly would have dinner), 
nodded his way into a drowse. My fork clinking on 
the plate was the loudest noise in all Andritsana. 


Hn. was easy to find. The manager, waking 
up, told me to drive straight through town and 
take ‘“‘the good road." What good road? * You'll 
see. It's paved. Fourteen kilometers of it.” 

Andritsana's main street is part dirt, part cobble- 
stone, and part some unrecognizable substance 
which may be the remains of macadam. It is lined 
with casual little tavernas and shops that serve 
the district today exactly as they have done for 
generations. The bootmaker, the blacksmith, and 
the cooper dozed over their tools. The chairmaker 
was awake, chatting with friends on his wide door- 
step. A fine aromatic wood smell swept from his 
shop into the street, overpowering dust, wine, and 
horse. Somewhere in the tangle of houses behind 
the shops the electrical plant growled and thumped. 
Except for this twentieth-century racket, the whole 
town might have been living in the year 1840. 

At the end of town, a rutted gravel road turned 
north for Olympia. The Bassae sign indicated a 
fine new black road soaring off toward the skyline. 
It was steep, the turns were sharp, the grading was 
cruel, and the windy heights were unnerving, for 
from this point all the world went down and there 
seemed to be nothing ahead but blue air. But it was 
unmistakably a good solid road. The two or three 
boulders sitting on it were accidents that could 
happen anywhere. 

This road ended in a parking lot under a bank on 
which two frowzy youths and a gypsyish girl sat 
arguing over a goat. The further side of the lot led 
into open sky. There was only one other car in the 
place. 

I looked about and found what seemed to be a 
path, not the well-trodden trail that leads to most 
Greek ruins but a shy, hardly noticeable break in 
the carpet of gray grass, thistles, and small yellow 
flowers that covered the ground. It led me upward 
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through boulders and brush and brought me out, 
suddenly, on the ridge. Bassae was worth the drive, 
the climb, the heat, the fright. Bassae was en- 
chanting. 

It is a small Doric temple of coarse-grained local 
stone which has a silvery sparkle in the light and 
turns greenish-violet in shadow. The outer columns 
are almost intact, and a considerable part of the 
architrave is still in position. One badly cracked 
column has been splinted with heavy bars and metal 
cable, but nothing has been restored. The sun- 
warmed paving underfoot, the inner walls, the 
Ionic half columns that supported the frieze (which 
is now in London) are all the original stone. ‘The 
roof is gone, but some carved stone slabs lying in the 
grass show that it was decorated with a simple, 
handsome rectangular design. 

The building runs north and south instead of 
east and west, as was proper, but the god’s statue 
had a door facing correctly east. I doubt that any- 
one today can be absolutely certain of the reason 
for this strange orientation, which has been at- 
tributed by various authorities to the shape of the 
ridge or a sentimental alignment with some other 
building. Bassae is odd in other ways, the most 
obvious being that the frieze, representing battles 
between Greeks and Amazons, Centaurs and 
Lapiths, was placed inside the cella. The temple 
also contains the oldest known Corinthian column, 
just one, dividing the cella from the sanctuary of the 
idol. Despite the mixture of styles, the building is 
intensely quiet and gentle in effect, and built al- 
most to human scale. One can get up and down the 
platform steps without feeling that one has gone 
mountaineering. 

Around the temple, short gray-green grass, this- 
tles, yellow flowers, and a few dark-leaved bushes 
swayed in a cool breeze. The last of the ridge rose 
up to the west, not very high, with one small build- 
ing and a couple of oak trees near the summit. 
Nothing else but sky could be seen, for on three 
sides of the temple the land folded into narrow, 
rocky ravines. A goat bell tinkled faintly some- 
where down the hill. It was a grand place to do 
nothing. 

Eventually I wandered up to the building on the 
hill and found a custodian watching over some roof 
slabs and ornaments, plus a small assortment of 
postcards. He pointed out, in pantomime, that we 
were on the highest point for miles around, and 
proved it by indicating, far away down to the 
west, a barely visible flicker of violet light. This 
was the sea, and the smudge beside it was Kyparis- 
sia. The two Englishwomen who had been taking 
pictures around the temple in mouselike silence 
came up, and we exchanged information. ‘They 
had driven down from Olympia, and hoped to 


make Pylos that night. How was the road ahead? 
It was dreadful, but since they had taken six hours, 
so they claimed, from Olympia, it was better than 
what they’d been over. Considerably better. I 
began to feel complacently lucky, and urged them 
to be off at once, while they had a chance to get 
past the worst before dark. 

The custodian had listened to all this with inter- 
est, evidently reading gestures and intonations, for 
he denied any knowledge at all of English. He now 
wanted information of his own. Was my car rented? 
How much? For how long? Did it go well? Did it 
use much gasoline? Who paid for the gas? All this 
took some time, but by repetition and counting on 
fingers we made it. In return, I learned that the 
twice-a-week bus from Andritsana is very expensive, 
as Greek buses go, to the disgust of those dependent 
upon it. 

The rocks and tree trunks turned a soft orange 
color, and the temple glowed neon pink in the sun- 
set light. All these places close at sundown; there 
was nothing to do but leave. The custodian walked 
down to the parking lot with me and had a good 
look at the car. He was struck with sudden alarm. 
“You locked it?" Relief when I waved the key, and 
a shrug of apology. ‘‘Thieves up here sometimes." 

On the road back to Andritsana I was held up. 
A ragged brown figure leaped like a deer from the 
brush above the roadside and lit in front of the car, 
gesturing furiously. It was stop or run him down. 
The gesture turned out to be a refined ballet carica- 
ture of puffing on a cigarette, and the leaper was a 
thin, sun-blackened shepherd, a man so old that his 
eyes were filmed with white. His wife, as thin and 
old and sunburned as he, stood up out of a bush and 
called good evening. I held out the package, and 
the old man took precisely one cigarette. And the 
lady? He grinned delightedly and put the second 
one behind his ear. From her bush, the lady bowed 
and shouted thanks. They both trotted uphill into 
the dark, agile as their own goats, and indistinguish- 
able, barring their taste for tobacco, from their 
ancestors a thousand years ago. 

Come to think of it, they were the only Arcadians 
I met. 


ABROAD 
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The long winter darkness in a strange land. 
Stars glitter in the dead grass. 

Only the frost. 

Only a million mirrors to the moon. 
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This is Johfra, a young Dutch painter who bears a startling resemblanc 
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Is there a van Gogh renaissance in Holland today? 


The Dutch venerate art, and 

it flourishes in Holland today. 
Museums are everywhere, more 
than forty in Amsterdam alone. 
You ll see the timeless genius 

of Rembrandt, Hals, Vermeer, 
as well as modern painting. 


You ll also find such treasures 
as old Delft tiles, and 
curios of Dutch folklore. 


Art, like so many things in Holland, 
is a blend of the traditional and the 
modern. In Amsterdam's Rijksmu- 
seum, youll find Rembrandt’s “The 
Night Watch.” In The Hague, where 
a new art movement has erupted, 
youll see the works of modernists 
like de Kooning, Appel and van Heel. 

The vivid contrasts of Hollamd are 
not to be missed. See the old cheese 
market in Alkmaar and visit the 
modern, sparkling shopping center 
in Rotterdam, the first one in Europe. 

Go for a meandering bike ride- 
or watch the streamlined racing cars 


roar by at a hundred miles an hour. 


Whether your taste leans toward the 
old or the new, you can satisfy it in 
Holland. The friendly Dutch will see 
to it you find what you are looking 
for. Most people speak English and, 
to a man, they take pleasure in help- 
ing Americans. So plan an early 
visit to Holland. Come on a Dutch 
carrier, by air or by sea. Really lux- 
urious. 

For further information, talk to 
your travel agent, or write the 
Netherlands National Tourist Office, 
A. N. V. V, 605 5th Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. or 681 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 
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ALWAYS THERE WITH YOUR HELP - 


IN GALLERIES 


BY RANDALL JARRELL 


The guard has a right to despair. He stands by God 
Being tickled by the Madonna; the baby laughs 
And pushes himself away from his mother. 


The lines and hollows of the piece of stone 


Are human to people: their hearts go out to it. 


But the guard has no one to make him human — 


They walk through him as if he were a reflection. 


The guard does not see them either, you are sure, 


But he notices when someone touches something 


And tells him not to; otherwise he stands 


Blind, silent, among the people who go by 


Indistinguishably, like minutes, like the hours. 


Slowly the days go by, the years go by 


Quickly: how many minutes does it take 


To make a guard’s hair uniformly gray? 


But in Italy, sometimes, a guard is different. 
He is poorer than a guard would be at home — 
How cheap his old uniform is, how dirty! 

He is a fountain of Italian: 


He pulls back a curtain, shows you where to stand, 


Cajoles you back to the Ludovisi Throne 

To show you the side people forget to look at — 
And exclaiming hopefully, vivaciously, 
Bellissima! he shows you that in the smashed 
Head of the crouching Venus the untouched lips 
Are still parted hopefully, vivaciously, 

In a girl's clear smile. He speaks and smiles; 
And whether or not you understand Italian, 
You understand he is human, and still hopes — 
And, smiling, repeating his Bellissima! 

You give him a dime's worth of aluminum. 


You may even see a guard who is dumb, whose rapt 
Smile, curtain-pulling-back, place-indication, 

Plain conviction that he guards a miracle 

Are easier to understand than Italian. 

His gestures are full of faith in — of faith. 

When at last he takes a magnifying glass 

From the shiny pocket of his uniform 

And shows you that in the painting of a woman 
Who holds in her arms the death of the world 

The something on the man's arm is the woman's 
Tear, you and the man and the woman and the guard 
Are dumbly one. You say Bellissima! 

Bellissima! and give him his own rapt, 

Dumb, human smile, convinced he guards 

A miracle. Leaving, you hand the man 

A quarter's worth of nickel and aluminum. 
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Report from the tropics: 


IBM computer helps science 
save protein-starved children 


CIENTISTS have found an answer to 
S protein starvation, the world’s big- 
gest killer of children. A new cereal 
food called Incaparina is the hero of 
this marvelous news. When mixed with 
water, it costs about a penny a glass and 
provides as much protein as milk. 

An IBM computer helped scientists 
to develop this life-saving powder. Here 
is the story from problem to solution. 

Protein starvation, known as “kwash- 
iorkor,” runs rampant through many 
tropical regions. Its telltale signs are 
the red-splotched skin, the swollen belly, 
the lifeless stare and defeated spirit. 

It kills by lowering resistance. When 
infection strikes, a child’s enfeebled 
body cannot fight back. 





Twelve years ago, the scientists of the 
Institute of Nutrition of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama (INCAP) joined forces 
with U.S. nutrition experts to fight this 
child-killing scourge. 


Food — and an IBM computer 


For years they roamed Central Ameri- 
can villages, accumulating data on diet, 
income, customs and available cereals. 
Their objective: to concoct a tasty, high- 
protein food from native plants and 
grains, Their data, entered on punched 
cards, was then flown to North Carolina 
State College for special analysis by an 
IBM computer. 

The computer analyzed this multi- 
tude of facts, and helped the scientists 
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Not so long ago the smiles of these Guatemalan children were listless stares. Read how 
Incaparina®, found with the help of an IBM computer, made this transformation possible. 


develop the most economical combina- 
tion of plant foods with a high protein 
value. Without the computer, these cal- 
culations would have taken a lifetime. 
The new food formula was called 
Incaparina. It is a vitamin-enriched 
compound of cottonseed flour, corn and 
sorghum—cheap plant foods readily 
grown in most tropical countries. 


Results in eight weeks 


After extensive testing, Incaparina was 
introduced in Guatemala. The listless 
children took to it at once. Three cents' 
worth of this food a day produced star- 
tling results. Babies near death in hos- 
pitals became well in eight weeks. 
Incaparina is now being introduced 


in seven other countries in Central and 
South America. Similar compounds are 
being tested in Africa and Indonesia. 
INCAP will soon have its own IBM com- 
puter for further research. 

Today, nearly half the world's popu- 
lation is perpetually tired, weak and vul- 
nerable to disease—for lack of protein. 
Incaparina has shown how vitalizing 
protein can be formulated from local 
plant sources—readily and cheaply. As 
The Reader's Digest recently reported, 
"Such new foods may eventually save 
millions from starvation." 


IBM. 
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ABUNDANCE 
and the Future of Man 


BY GERARD PIEL A Harvard graduate, GERARD Pret has been president and publisher of the scxEw- 


TIFIC AMERICAN since 1947, and under his aegis the magazine has become one of the most influential periodicals of 


our day. His belief that the surpluses of the American economy can be converled inlo a dynamic force for India 


and for other developing nations in the free world is a forecast of breathtaking possibilities. 


Ns two centuries of industrial revolution, the 
map of the world shows two kinds of nations: 
developed and underdeveloped, or, in plain lan- 
guage, rich and poor. The rich nations embrace 
less than one third of the world population and 
consume more than two thirds of the world's 
output. To most of their citizens the rising pro- 
ductivity of industrial technology furnishes increas- 
ing well-being; in some of these countries, surpluses 
have begun to embarrass the economic order. In 
the poor nations, on the other hand, the output 
of preindustrial agricultural technology tends con- 
stantly to fall behind population growth, and the 
material circumstances of most of their citizens are 
declining. Of course, poverty is not new to the 
experience of the mass of mankind; the rich nation 
is the innovation of recent history. Today, how- 
ever, the poor are politically mobilized, and the 
new nations of the poor are committed to industrial 
revolution. For a century to come, the develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries will set 
the course of history. 

No physical barrier stands in the way of this 
culmination of the industrial revolution. An ex- 
haustive and authoritative accounting, rendered by 
scientists of many nations and by the international 
civil service — now two generations old — of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations Organ- 
ization, assures us that the earth's resources are 
ample for the needs of a much larger world popula- 
tion. Existing technology is equal to the task of 
accelerating the increase of production ahead of 
the growth of population everywhere in the world. 
With the consequent improvement in individual 
circumstances, there is good reason to expect that 
populations will stabilize well within the capacity 
of resources and technology to provide material 
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well-being for all. The birth rate has followed the 
death rate downward in every country that has 
experienced development. 

The only uncertain question is the process of 
development itself. Development is not an exercise 
in economic theory; it is an enterprise that engages 
the energies, ambitions, and passions of men. ‘The 
open question is the cost of development: the cost 
to the liberty and life of the living generation of men. 
On the precedents of the past, reaffirmed by each 
cycle of development, the prospective cost of the 
next round — multiplied by two billion lives — 
makes the heart contract. To say that the question 
is open is to declare a hope. The hope is that 
history need not go on repeating itself. 

Alexander Herzen, who died in Paris in 1870 
after twenty-three years in exile from his native 
Russia, was another revolutionist who held with 
‘Thomas Jefferson that the living generation is the 
only proper object of social action. Herzen was 
the enemy of big words spelled with initial capitals. 
"Submission of the individual to Society, to the 
People, to Humanity, to the Idea," he said, *'is 
merely a continuation of human sacrifice. . . . 
The individual, who is the true, real monad of 
society, has always been sacrificed to some concept, 
some collective noun, some banner or other!" 
More plainly than most historians, Herzen stated 
the cost of development in the past: 

Slavery is the first step toward civilization. In order 

to develop, it is necessary that things should be much 

better for some and much worse for others; then those 
who are better off can develop at the expense of the 
others. 

Because history is written so largely by its 
beneficiaries, history has little to say about its 
human cost. The record shows, however, that . 


Herzen’s law of development — that slavery is 
the first step toward civilization — came into full 
force at an early stage, soon after the agricultural 
revolution and before the writing of history began. 
It worked well enough to lift civilization high and 
carry history forward to great triumphs and 
tragedies, all on the basis of quite primitive tech- 
nologies. Out of the always inadequate and rela- 
tively constant product — per man-hour and per 
acre — social institutions secured a sufficiently 
inequitable distribution of goods to support a 
minority in occupations that called for the exercise 
of higher human capacity than the scraping of brute 
existence from the soil. 

Over millennia, development was imperceptible. 
The same treadmills and capstans are to be seen 
in the friezes of Egyptian tombs and in engravings 
of the seventeenth-century London dockside, and 
are still at work today in the fields and on the 
wharves of India. All at once, for reasons not 
known, the turn in history came from the West. 
Not long after Galileo and Newton had secured the 
foundations of celestial mechanics, the rate of 
technological change quickened, and the mastery 
of mechanical forces began to amplify the strength 
and skill of men. The surplus so long extracted 
from scarcity by deprivation of the mass of the 
people found a new social function. It became the 
capital for increasing the productive capacity of 
society. 

The historians of the first industrial revolution 
are just now recognizing, however, that the process 
of capital formation involved a sharpening of the 
inequities that produced the surplus. The ‘‘savings”’ 
that financed the classical industrial revolution of 
England were principally involuntary. That is, 
the savings were taken from the reduction of the 
material estate of the yeomanry. This was the era 
of “‘carboniferous capitalism"; Asa Briggs has 
shrewdly traced the institution of the ‘“‘two cultures" 
to the aesthetic and social protest of contemporary 
men of letters against such ugly manifestations of 
applied science as the slag heap and the mill- 
prison. The coercion and cruelty, the pain and 
rebellion of those days are largely forgotten or 
are healed in the amenities enjoyed by the latter-day 
heirs of the first cycle of development. E. P. Thomp- 
son closes his history of the English working class 
with the prayer that ‘“‘Causes which were lost in 
England might, in Asia and Africa, yet be won." 

The story has been the same in each industrial 
revolution that has followed. In the United States, 
historians continue to celebrate the frontier. But 
it was thirty-five million steerage immigrants — a 
flood of humanity equal to the nation’s population 
at the end of the Civil War — who furnished the 
primary capital for the industrial revolution that 
got under way at the middle of the nineteenth 
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century. The American Negro’s present deter- 
mined drive to capture and assert his civil rights 
after a century of putative emancipation serves 
to remind Americans how the savings for the devel- 
opment of their country were corralled. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, the nation that 
has most lately joined the circle of the rich nations, 
looks back in dismay upon the cruel human cost 
of its brief, ruthless, and successful revolution. Its 
moralists and economists deny that the now 
acknowledged costs are inherent in the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and argue rather that these were 
paid to foreign invasion, counterrevolution, and the 
cult of personality. Presumably, another generation 
of economic studies will find that coercion served 
here, as it has served elsewhere so invariably, the 
elementary function of capital formation. 

If these precedents must be followed, then the 
next few years will see the developing nations, one 
after another, come under authoritarian leadership. 
Admittedly, ad hoc regimes are more common than 
not among the poor nations, regardless of their 
rate of development or degree of stagnation. The 
nations that are moving, however, are those that 
are most harshly governed, and the rate of devel- 
opment seems to correlate directly with the disposi- 
tion to apply and submit to coercion. 


Bas the example of history past and present, 
India stands alone. India's leaders have declared 
their determination to bring about the industrial- 
ization of their country, and the attendant radical 
reconstruction of the social order, through the 
institutions of political democracy and without 
resort to coercion or the invocation of class hatred 
and violence. This experiment in development is 
as crucial as it is unprecedented. Should India 
fail, the grim cycle is fated to go on as before. 
Nor can the rich nations hope to remain spectators. 
Those in particular that hold stakes in the one-crop 
and mineral-extracting economies of the pre- 
industrial poor nations must anticipate that the 
fervor of the new nationalisms will be turned 
against them. The proliferation of authoritarian 
regimes among the poor will constantly increase 
the danger of war, and that danger is intolerable. 
If the Indian experiment succeeds, on the other 
hand, this could be as significant a turn in history 
as the industrial revolution itself. 

With as much despair as hope, one must admit 
that it is not yet possible to forecast either success or 
failure. The percentage gains under the first two 
Five-Year Plans have been gr?at. But the absolute 
magnitudes are small compared with the unmet 
need. One can say bravely that the work has 
begun. But it is also clear that time is running 
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faster with each month and year. The rapid 
increase in India's urban population — the urban- 
ization of poverty barely endurable in the shelter 
of the village — must tend to destabilize political 
institutions not yet secure. 

The figures for the first two Plans show that their 
execution fell short of their goals; the Third Plan 
lags as well. But the figures show another fact: 
the gap in the Plans correlates with a persistent 
shortfall in the aid projected from overseas. After 
three Plans, the lesson should at last be clear. 
India's vision of peaceful development rests upon 
the expectation that the rich nations of the world 
will supply, by grant or long-term loan, a portion 
of the necessary capital. In the Third Plan this 
portion is explicitly declared to be 20 percent of 
the total investment program. 

By what right or logic does one nation thus lay 
claim upon the wealth and bounty of others? The 
answer is to be found in the special nature and 
function of the aid expected. India, in the first 
place, proposes to supply 80 percent of the capital; 
for its share in the effort India possesses the neces- 
sary resources in great plenty, in the form of 
unemployed geological wealth and underemployed 
manpower. The missing 20 percent is technology, 
in the form of skills, engineering, tools, and plant 
equipment. These assets India does not yet possess 
in the self-regenerating abundance of the rich 
nations. Supplied from abroad, they would effect 
the junction of men and physical resources and 
produce 100 percent where the values are now zero 
or negative. 

This is the nature of the aid India seeks from 
abroad. The function of this aid is equally decisive. 
In India's vision of development, aid is the offset 
to involuntary savings and the coercion necessary 
to secure them. Without aid in the volume pro- 
jected, India would have to proceed, as other 
nations have done and are doing, to extract the 
last ounce of surplus from insufficiency by coercive 
deprivation. External aid, in Indian planning, is 
the catalyst of development. It supplies the tech- 
nology that brings manpower into reaction with 
resources at lower social pressures and tempera- 
tures. With external aid, it becomes possible to 
dream of carrying development forward without 
sacrifice of the living generation to the promised 
welfare of the next. 

The call for aid is not an appeal to the benevo- 
lence of the world; the condescension which burdens 
the term *'aid" derives from the values of pre- 
industrial technology and the days when some 
really had to go without. The demand for foreign 
aid (we are stuck with the term) that comes from 
India and other developing countries carries a 
rightful claim upon the assets of twentieth-century 
civilization. The first among these assets is scientific 
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knowledge and the power this gives man over 
nature. Science and technology are the heritage 
of all men, because they constitute the accumulative 
experience of our species. That experience came 
to sudden fruition in the West, but no exclusive 
title to it is vested in the West. 

It is no coincidence that the popularization of 
well-being in the West has been followed by the 
popularization of citizenship. Now India proposes 
that the institutions of self-government shall not 
await economic development but shall develop 
concurrently. To this end it calls upon the rich 
nations to help supply the needed technology. 

Whatever the justice or propriety of this demand 
for foreign aid from the standpoint of the poor 
countries, it exacts no sacrifice on the part of the 
rich. Science and technology are not diminished 
by the sharing of them. It is the information, the 
accumulative human experience, embodied in the 
tools and machines that the developing nations 
require, not the gross materials of which these 
artifacts of technology are made. 'The materials 
represent the least of the values, and the smallest 
of the costs as well. The rich nations can respond 
to the demand for aid without perceptible cost to 
their well-being. 

The rendering of external aid can, in fact, relieve 
the rich nations of peculiar temporary embar- 
rassments that arise from the mismatching of the 
progress of their technology and the evolution of 
their social and economic institutions. The best 
example I can think of is the United States, because 
I know it best and because it represents industrial- 
ization in its presently most fully realized form. 
If my analysis leads into paradox from point to 
point, this flows from the no less incredible nature 
of the facts and figures of the U.S. industrial 
economy. The logic of its abundance necessarily 
inverts values and habits of thought predicated 
upon the more familiar experience of scarcity. 


E CANNOT be said that foreign aid is a popular 
cause just now in American politics. India's needs, 
and the needs of other developing countries, have 
nonetheless found direct resonance and firm support 
in the second most powerful economic interest in 
our political system. This is American agriculture. 
The reason it responds so abundantly is that agri- 
culture is in many ways the technically most 
progressive sector in the economy. Less than 7 
percent of the U.S. labor force is now engaged in 
agriculture. The contrast with the situation of 
India is drawn the more sharply in figures showing 
that most of the food consumed by the dwellers in 
U.S. towns and cities comes from fewer than one 
million farms. More important to the food supply 


than the rest of the farmers and their hands are the 
two million workers in manufacturing who supply 
the fertilizer, tools, and machinery, and who process 
and pack the food. And more important than 
farmers or workers are the hundred thousand or so 
agricultural technicians who keep the nation’s 
agricultural productivity on a constantly steeper 
upward slope. 

Despite continuing reductions in the number of 
acres and man-hours, the American cornucopia 
continues to pour forth a greater flood of produce. 
The output at the farm is equivalent to 12,000 
calories per day for each man, woman, and child 
in the land, enough to feed one billion people. 
Americans feed some of it to animals, thereby 
exchanging carbohydrate for protein calories; we 
waste much of it; we give a great deal of it away; 
and still we have surpluses left over to keep in 
storage — from 50 to 160 percent of the annual 
requirement of all major grains. 

Especially during the last fifteen years, these 
developments have confounded all efforts to manage 
U.S. agriculture in accord with sound economic 
practices predicated upon the assumption or the 
maintenance of scarcity. The U.S. agriculturist 
continues to talk orthodox classical or scarcity 
economics on Sunday, as we say. But he has mean- 
while learned to practice a sensible pragmatic kind 
of abundance economics on weekdays. Although 
he has not yet come to advocate anything so radical 
as production for use, he strongly favors production 
for production’s sake. 

Over the past decade one of the principal mea- 
sures for sustaining the U.S. agricultural economy 
against the crushing burden of its surpluses has 
consisted in shipping those surpluses overseas to 
feed the hungry. Since 1954, more than nine 
billion dollars’ worth — seventy-five million tons — 
of agricultural commodities has been delivered to 
forty-four developing countries. Shipments of wheat 
alone have amounted to two entire bumper crops. 
India has been the principal recipient of these 
shipments, more than two billion dollars’ worth. 

Under the legerdemain of Public Law 480, 
which sanctions this use of surpluses, the food is 
sold to the receiving government at world prices. 
The payment is taken, however, in nonconvertible 
currency and is loaned back to the recipient gov- 
ernment to finance economic development pro- 
grams. Sunday economics is thereby satisfied by 
the assurance that two dollars are made to grow 
in the place of one, and Public Law 480 stands as 
one of the most secure statutes on our books. 

In point of fact, as V. M. Dandekar has shown, 
food may be used to finance development. He 
found that food could be reckoned as 20 percent 
of the cost of an average infrastructure project in 
the Second Plan. Conversely, food may be said to 
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exert a fivefold multiplier in the financing of 
development. Surely food is, as Edward S. Mason 
has said, ‘“‘as good as gold!" Most important, this 
food has fed the hungry and has bought time 
wherever it has been shipped and consumed. 

The benefits to the developing economy of the 
Public Law 480 food shipments are plain enough. 
One can scarcely credit, however, the benefits 
to the American economy. Here we have shipped 
out commodities of unquestionable intrinsic value; 
yet it is impossible to find that it cost Americans 
anything. The farmer was paid for his produce; 
in fact, as a result of these shipments and their 
salutary effect on domestic U.S. commodity prices, 
the farmers received more than a billion dollars in 
extra income. The federal government, which 
unburdened its storage bins, made “‘savings in 
price support acquisitions, storage and interest" 
totaling $545 million in 1958 and 1959 on shipments 
that cost $668 million. Because the law reserves 
such shipping to American bottoms, the U.S. 
merchant marine picked up nearly $250 million in 
extra revenues from Public Law 480 during the 
first three years of its administration. Looking to 
the future, the farmers and their packers and ship- 
pers cheer themselves further with the prospect 
that these shipments have opened up new export 
markets for later dollar sales of U.S. farm com- 
modities. 

Theoretically, the recipient countries have con- 
tracted to pay dollars someday for the foods and 
fibers shipped to them under Public Law 480; 
hopefully, they will be able to do so, in the long run, 
out of expanded national incomes. But the accounts 
have already been squared domestically inside the 
United States in the short run. The federal govern- 
ment set the wheel turning with its payments of the 
taxpayers' money to the farmer. These payments 
brought the farmer into the market as a customer 
for a long shopping list of consumer and producer 
goods whose makers were glad to have a customer. 
The repercussions, multiplying the original trans- 
action by two or three times, generated enough 
additional economic activity to bring income earn- 
ers into tax brackets where they were liable for the 
additional taxes necessary to cover the original 
transaction. 

Ultimately, of course, one can reckon up some 
real costs to America: some millions of tons of 
irreplaceable soluble minerals extracted from its 
topsoil. But this kind of cost awaits a more rational 
system of accounting to place it on the national 
ledger. Meanwhile, on the books kept by its 
scarcity accountants, the American economy shows 
nothing but plus signs. 

If aid in the form of food works so well for both 
parties to the transaction, surely it is worthwhile to 
explore the possibilities of other aid in other forms. 
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Howard Cowden, an American businessman and 
student of public policy in agriculture, has observed 
that $1 worth of nitrogen applied where nitrogen 
is the limiting factor will get $4 in additional yield. 
An investment of $100 million in fertilizer factories 
will produce three thousand tons of anhydrous 
ammonia per day; this much fertilizer will increase 
food production by $345 million per year. Cow- 
den's logic encouraged the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. to urge that the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development be authorized to join with 
its client countries in the building of $100 million 
worth of fertilizer factories, with Public Law 480 
funds supplying the client's half of the necessary 
investment capital. 

Since the logic works so well to this point, I, for 
one, am tempted to carry it still further, to the last 
step. My proposal is that India should set up the 
steel plant to make the steel to build the fertilizer 
factories to produce the fertilizer to grow the food 
grains. The equivalent steel plant would have to be 
imported only once; upon going into production, it 
would produce the steel for a fertilizer factory each 
year thereafter. My proposal, therefore, calls for 
the ingot capacity needed to produce sixty million 
rupees’ worth of finished steel. 

India is a big country, however, and it can use 
a much bigger addition to its steel capacity. A plant 
appropriate to the size of India is planned at 
Bokaro; at its full projected capacity of four million 
ingot tons, Bokaro will represent an investment of 
seven billion rupees. The sixty million rupees’ 
worth of steel needed to keep Indian agriculture 
supplied with new fertilizer plants will take up only 
3.3 percent of its annual output. 

Here is an insight into one of the paradoxes of 
industrial technology: food production increases in 
volume and efficiency precisely in ratio with its 
decline as a percentage of total economic activity. 
The United States operates the world’s biggest 
agricultural establishment in terms of output, 
producing five times as much food as the people of 
the country need to sustain their nutrition, yet the 
agricultural sector accounts for less than 10 percent 
of the gross national product. 

By this time, however, I do not suppose that 
anyone in India needs to be persuaded of the con- 
nection between agricultural productivity and 
industrialization. Rather, it is the peoples of the 
rich nations who do not yet see the connection 
between food and steel. The Bokaro episode in the 
relations of the United States and India is a case in 
point. It is worth closer examination for what it 
reveals about the prospects for fruitful collaboration 
of the rich and the poor nations in the task of 
development. 

Two apparent lines of argument were advanced 
against U.S. assistance to the building of Bokaro; 
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the two, in fact, come down to one. What hurt 
most was the technical critique which cited defi- 
ciencies in personnel, uncertainties as to raw mate- 
rials, and inadequacies of transportation. Not long 
ago in the United States we heard the very same 
arguments advanced against Henry J. Kaiser’s 
determination to build the first integrated steel 
plant in California, a plant that developed the 
lowest operating costs in the entire steel industry 
just as soon as Kaiser got it built. The supposedly 
technical critique of Bokaro may, therefore, be 
taken to be as purely ideological as the ideological 
arguments themselves. India proposes to build this 
steel mill in the public sector of its economy. The 
suggestion that the American taxpayer might help 
to finance the construction of Bokaro was therefore 
the occasion for an old-fashioned camp meeting of 
Sunday economists. Listening to the clamor, one 
might find it hard to believe that the American 
businessman, factory worker, salesman, clerk, and 
engineer, no less than the American farmer, are 
learning to live and work in pragmatic accommoda- 
tion with the rising tide of abundance that has 
swept away the premises of the official ideology. 


bs problems of production have long since been 
solved in the U.S. economy. Its surplus does not 
arise from the classical process of coercive depriva- 
tion but consists in a true physical excess of product 
and of capacity to produce. Success in production 
has confounded the process of distribution. The dis- 
tribution system requires that the would-be con- 
sumer hold a job in order that he may bring his 
need into the marketplace as effective demand. 
But technology has severed the connection between 
people and production. Besides the farmers, not 
much more than 30 percent of the U.S. labor force 
can now be classified as “‘producers of goods." 
Since 1950, this category has not only declined 
as a percentage of a growing labor force but even 
in absolute numbers. What is more, employment 
in distribution, which formerly helped so mightily 
to secure the distribution of goods by qualifying its 
own workers as consumers, has begun to yield to 
technological disemployment. ‘The same is true 
of the white-collar clerical work force. Above all, 
from the ideological standpoint, the most significant 
trend is the rising ratio of employment in the public 
sector of the economy as compared with that in 
the private sectors. More than half of the new jobs 
created since 1950 are in the public sector. 

Now, the functions served by the public sector 
do not yield what is ordinarily reckoned as * profit." 
The biggest expansion in jobs — more than a 
milion new jobs in the decade — has come in 
teaching, a function which is characteristically 


public and which, in the United States, is the 
responsibility of local, municipal, and state budgets. 
In percentage terms, scientific research and engi- 
neering have been the most rapidly growing pro- 
fessions. Since the end of World War II the sub- 
stantial growth — totaling perhaps three million 
jobs — in these elite functions has been financed 
almost entirely by the public sector. 

In other words, against all the precepts and in- 
junctions of its formal economics, the U.S. social 
order has been accepting entirely new values and 
priorities. It has been forced to do so, in part, by 
the need to effect the distribution of its abundance 
via job-generated demand. Quite apart from the 
economic compulsions that justify such job-making, 
however, the values and the priorities have them- 
selves begun to capture the public esteem. In this 
respect America lags behind other industrialized 
countries, where the public sector and its welfare 
functions have long turned over a larger portion 
of the gross national product and have held a higher 
moral priority. Nonetheless, the American solution 
to the management of abundance promises to set 
generous precedents for the world. Its public 
education system, for example, stands as the most 
truly democratic in design and motivation, even 
though the resolute effort to extend the best to all 
may slight both the brilliant and the backward. 

Significantly, the new functions fostered by 
material abundance are those that engage people 
with people rather than with things. In the end, 
we may expect societies thus richly endowed to 
encourage increasing numbers of their citizens to 
pursue the practice of citizenship full-time. Presum- 
ably, if America had already arrived at such a 
blessed estate, there would be no trouble about 
foreign aid. An enlightened and humane electorate 
would not fail to recognize its ethical obligations. 
But even now there is support for the expectation 
that this country may lead the rest of the industrial 
nations to sponsor development on a meaningful 
scale. 


j s American economy faces a serious crisis. 
The rate of growth in recent years has not much 
exceeded the increase in population; a high per- 
centage of the country's industrial plants remain 
chronically idle, and unemployment has been rising 
in waves of alarmingly larger amplitude. Auto- 
matic factories — offices and shops, in other words 
—have been producing as much poverty as 
wealth. Poverty is now officially acknowledged as 
an affliction of one fifth of the population; some- 
thing more like one third of the people, however, 
remain “‘ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nourished."? In 
part, the situation has been concealed by the 
geographic segregation of poverty — for example, 
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in the backwoods of Appalachia; by the social 
segregation of poverty in the Negro and other dis- 
advantaged minorities; and by the experience of 
poverty as a phase of life — in dreary years between 
school and the first job, and in years of unwilling 
“retirement” enforced by abolition of the job. 

The true situation has been even more grossly 
obscured by the hollow affluence of the war 
economy. Armaments, carrying as they do the 
absolute sanction of survival of the modern state, 
have had almost unquestioned command of the 
public treasury. The steady stream of funds 
pumped into this economic sink has directly and 
indirectly subsidized from at least 10 percent to as 
much as 20 percent of the nation's total economic 
activity. Space, the Atom, and Big Science have 
held their catch basins under the overflow from 
Defense and provided employment for many of 
the highly trained people that U.S. society has 
been producing in such large numbers. It is a 
measure of the distance already traveled toward 
abundance that the economy can sponsor so much 
nonproductive and even purely wasteful activity, 
not only without visible sacrifice but even as a 
covertly acknowledged means for maintaining 
consumer demand. The military budget has carried 
an additional ideological sanction in that it rediverts 
more than 5 percent of the gross national product 
from the public back into the private sector. 

The advance of technology has now, however, 
overtaken this makeshift arrangement. With the 
acquisition of overkill, armaments have lost their 
absolute claim on the treasury. Even prior to a 
disarmament agreement, a first small cut in the 
military budget is now before the U.S. Congress. 
Plainly, the U.S. economy must soon find other 
ways to sustain its activity at the present high rate. 
Since it will necessarily continue to produce sur- 
pluses beyond its own effective demand, the United 
States must invent new methods for disposing of 
them. 

Next to armaments, the most convenient method 
would seem to be offered by foreign aid. As signifi- 
cant elements in the leadership of industry already 
realize, eighty cents out of each foreign-aid dollar 
is spent within the borders of the United States. 
In the prospective American collaboration on the 
building of the Bokaro steel mill, for example, 
*what has to be financed is rolling mills, presses, 
and other equipment that has to be imported 
into India to construct this mill. . . . Those things 

. . cannot be bought with Indian rupees. They 
have to be bought — they will be bought entirely — 
in the United States if we finance this mill." More- 
over, just as in the case of military expenditures, 
foreign aid takes the goods it buys out of the 
domestic market, thereby maintaining the scarcities 
that still keep the economic mechanism ticking. 
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Foreign aid thus calls upon the same institutional 
relations between government and business as 
armaments and provides an equally direct channel 
for diverting funds from the public back into the 
private sector. A substantial foreign-aid program 
would generate demand for the products of ne- 
glected and vital sectors of industry, including the 
heavy-machinery builders and the machine-tool 
industry, whose domestic business proceeds in 
cycles of ‘‘chickens today and feathers tomorrow." 
If shipments of fungible wheat can cultivate markets 
for U.S. farmers, surely the installation of U.S. 
machine tools would establish beachheads for 
future dollar markets. A radical expansion in 
foreign aid would also provide the most con- 
venient way to soak up the surplus of engineering 
and research talent that is accumulating with the 
cutback in national defense and prestige expendi- 
tures. During the period of fifteen to twenty years 
which will be required, at a minimum, for the 
United States to bring its economic, social, and 
value systems into adjustment with the advent of 
automatic production, foreign aid can relieve many 
of the nation's internal stresses and strains. By 
the end of this period, given a sufficiently massive 
flow of aid, many of the developing countries, in- 
cluding India in particular, will have acquired the 
capacity for self-sustaining growth. 

If foreign aid has not yet rallied the support of sig- 
nificant numbers of interested partiesin the rich coun- 
tries outside the U.S. farm bloc, this is only because 
it has been conducted on such a pitifully inadequate 
scale. The rich nations variously inflate their claims 
as to the size of their foreign-aid programs. A 
dispassionate estimate is provided by the 1962 
report to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations on the economic and social consequences 
of disarmament prepared by an international group 
of expert consultants. The report indicates that the 
net flow of aid from rich to poor nations runs from 
$3.5 billion to $4 billion per year. This squares 
with independent estimates that the total rate of 
investment in the underdeveloped countries does 
not exceed $20 billion — or less than 20 percent of 
the armaments outlays of the rich nations. To the 
present flow, the United States contributes about 
40 percent, or something under $2 billion, a figure 
that agrees well with the official U.S. governmental 
figures, less the funds laid out for military pur- 
poses. 

Since the U.S. economy must soon find con- 
veniently large open sluices for its surpluses — other 
than armaments — its foreign-aid outlay could 
easily double. With disarmament, it might easily 
double again. If the United States were thus to 
take the lead in expanding the scale of external aid 
to the development of the poor countries, as it 
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already leads in the rationing of the current 
trickle of aid, the total flow might equal or even 
exceed the $14 billion figure projected by the first 
committee of experts that considered this question 
for the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1951. With external aid on such a scale, the 
total investment programs of the poor nations 
could be boosted to as much as $100 billion per 
year, and might begin to approach the world's 
outlay for armaments. An increasing number of 
taxpayers in the United States and in other coun- 
tries are ready to agree that foreign aid is a better 
buy. 

There is another aspect to the relations of the 
rich and the poor nations, however, that presents 
considerable hazard to the generation of a signifi- 
cantly large flow of foreign aid. Again, Alexander 
Herzen has put the issue plainly: 


So long as the educated minority, living off all previous 
generations, hardly guessed why life was so easy to 
live; so long as the majority, working day and night, 
did not quite realize why they received none of the 
fruits of their labor — both parties could believe this 
to be the natural order of things. . . . People often 
take prejudice or habit for truth and in that case 
feel no discomfort; but if they once realize that 
their truth is nonsense, the game is up. From then 
onwards it is only by force that a man can be com- 
pelled to do what he considers absurd. 


The absurdity of the arrangements that enforce 
poverty in the twentieth century is becoming clear 
the world over. Development in some countries 
can come only with social and political as well as 
industrial revolution. In almost every country, it 
implies the revision or abrogation of the last thread 
of the colonial bonds that tie the developing 
country to its “home” country. 

No matter what the leitmotiv or the bloody detail 
of each cycle as it gets under way, the extension of 
external aid can facilitate the underlying process 
of capital formation and soften its demands upon 
the people. India's experience will prove decisive 
to the course of the development in all the other 
rising nations. For India's planners have plainly 
detailed the nature and the function of foreign 
aid and called for it on a scale sufficient to chal- 
lenge the conscience as well as the interest of the 
peoples of the rich nations. 

It is important to know that foreign aid on an 
adequate scale is technologically feasible, and that 
it promises as much economic benefit to the rich 
as to the poor. The ground is cleared for con- 
frontation of the moral issue. In the case of the 
United States, external aid will surely begin to 
flow in significant volume as soon as its citizens 
understand that their surpluses can lift the burden 
of history off the backs of the living generation. 
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I was lying in the shade of a peach tree that grew 
to the side of the lawn. Behind me sprawled our 
house, with its broad red stoep, its white pillars 
and white wooden shutters. When I raised myself 
on one elbow I could see something of the street 
beyond our fence: meager trees grew at regular 
intervals from the sand of the pavement, and the 
black tarmac gleamed in the sunlight. Overhead, 
above the thin, tapering leaves of the peach tree, 
was the blue sky and the sun. It was a Sunday 
morning; my parents were out of the house, but I 
could hear the African servants talking idly to one 
another in the backyard. ‘The sun was warm; a 
contrasting coolness rose from the grass under- 
neath me; in my nostrils there was the bitter 
almond scent of the peach leaves I had plucked 
and crushed between my fingers. Somehow, every 
element, every sensation I was conscious of seemed 
to contribute to the morning’s wide, full stillness; 
each was part of its calm. I held a book in my 
hands, but I wasn’t reading it. 

I was roused by a strange rumbling sound com- 
ing from the road, and sat up, wondering what 
was making it. The noise grew louder; within the 
rumble I could hear the squeak of metal, the 
crunch of sand or gravel against the tar. Drawn by 
curiosity, I went to the fence and looked up the 
road. 
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I can still remember the shock I felt when I saw 
what it was that had broken so clumsily into the 
peace and silence of the morning. The noise I had 
heard was that of a funeral procession. But what a 
funeral procession! What a cortege of mourners! 
What a hearse! On a flat wooden two-wheeled 
barrow of the kind used to carry vegetables and 
coops of chickens in Lyndhurst's market square, a 
metal frame had been erected, from which there 
hung a canopy of a few black strips of cloth. Be- 
neath this wretched canopy, naked on the planks 
of the barrow, there rested a small coffin. As the 
wheels went around and around on the tar, metal 
rims grating, the barrow shook at every joint. 
And the coffin on it shook too. 

The coffin was that of a child; it was a plain 
wooden box without handles or ornament of any 
kind. At its roughly sawed corners the heads of a 
few nails shone brightly. The child in the coffin 
must have been even younger than I was at the 
time — the box wasn't more than three feet long. 
Next to it, on the planks, there lay a spade. 

The barrow was level with me; then it had gone 
by. None of the three people following it seemed 
to have seen me. The man pushing the barrow 
was a young, strongly built African, very black in 
color, dressed in a pair of shorts and a shirt. His 
head was bare, and so were his feet. The calf 
muscles of each leg bunched as he took his strides 
off the balls of his feet, leaning forward slightly 
against the barrow. His head was lowered, and 
from his mouth there came a wordless, tuneless 
chant. Behind him walked two African women, 
with doeks on their heads, long cotton dresses trail- 
ing around their ankles, and fringed shawls over 
their shoulders. They both clutched their shawls 
together with their hands in front of their mouths, 
so that their faces were veiled, hidden. 

No one else was in the street; no one else seemed 
to be standing in any of the gardens to watch the 
procession go by. 
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Why did I follow them? The brutal, pathetic 
unexpectedness of the sight on such a morning 
had something to do with my action, I know. So, 
too, did my own solitariness at the time. Even 
more compelling was the fact that the coffin was 
that of a child, not of an adult. In any case, on 
an impulse I could no more have resisted than 
anticipated, I went to the gate and, at a distance 
of about fifty yards, began to walk after the 


group. 


ETETA and rumbling, the barrow went 
down the road. We covered the distance of one 
block, a second, a third. Here and there someone 
working in his garden paused for a moment to 
stare, or an African walking up the road stopped, 
shook his head, and then went on. No one seemed 
to associate me with the group; how could anyone 
have guessed that I, a white child walking by 
himself, was following it? But I wouldn’t have 
cared anyway, even if some bystander had become 
curious about what I was doing. I followed under 
a compulsion I did not understand but could not 
disobey. I had eyes only for the powerful legs of 
the man pushing the barrow, the bowed heads of 
the women, the light, shaking box that contained 
the body of a child younger than myself. The 
houses we were now passing between were much 
smaller and closer to the pavement than those 
higher up; we had come into an area which I was 
usually nervous about entering alone, because of 
the rough, filthy-kneed Afrikaner children who 
played and fought on the pavements here. But 
hardly anyone was around this morning. 

We passed a police station, a row of shops, all of 
them closed, and the road then descended into a 
subway and under the railway lines. Beyond the 
railway, the road was no longer tarred; the area 
was an outright slum, inhabited by poor whites 
and Cape Coloreds, bordered by acres upon acres 
of the barren green mine dumps which lay all 
around the outskirts of our town. The dumps were 
enclosed within a fierce barbed-wire fence twelve 
feet high, with a twisted coil of the wire running 
all the way along the top. The group with the 
barrow turned and followed a dusty, pitted road 
that ran parallel to the railway lines. Soon there 
were no houses around us at all. On one side were 
the railway lines, on the other the barbed wire and 
mine dumps. 

I thought I knew where we were going. About 
a mile farther down the road there was an African 
“location,” thrust down on a flat stretch of ground 
where the mining company's wire curved away 
from the railway. However, when the group came 
to a fork in the road, only the two women went 
straight on toward the location; the man pushed 
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the barrow some way down the road to the left 
before halting and throwing himself down in the 
shade of a little camel thorn tree that grew to the 
side of the road. He left the barrow with the 
coffin on it standing in the sun. The women were 
soon lost to sight in the confusion of rust-colored, 
dust-colored shacks that stretched away indis- 
tinguishably across the bare, level earth. Although 
the first of the shacks was only a few hundred 
yards away, and in spite of the strength of the 
sunlight, the location looked unsubstantial, in- 
significant, dim. 

I waited at the fork, on the side of the road 
nearest to the railway lines; I stared through a 
wire fence at a locomotive and a few goods trucks 
standing idly on a spur of the line. Very few peo- 
ple passed by; all of them were Africans, going to 
or coming from the location. Some were on foot, 
others rode on bicycles whose tires hissed through 
the sand. They all glanced at me, some of them 
smiled, but none of them spoke to me. Nor did 
any of them seem to notice the man and the 
coffin, half concealed by the thorn tree, at a dis- 
tance down the side road. 

Having come so far, I had to go farther. Hesi- 
tantly, hearing the sound of my own footsteps 
on the road and watching my shadow in front of 
me, I approached the man. Only when I was 
within a few feet of him did I look up. He had 
drawn himself up at my approach; he was sitting 
with his knees raised in front of his chest and his 
arms behind him, propping up his body. I don't 
know what I had expected him to look like; I 
certainly hadn't expected to find him smiling at 
me in the most cheerful way possible. His face 
was broad, his skin smooth, his teeth white. Over 
each eye there was a protuberance of bone which 
might have given his face an angry lowering aspect 
if his expression had not been so amused. As it 
was, his eyes seemed to peep slyly at me under 
these heavy brows, like a child's. 

«a, kleinbaas," he said to me, by way of greet- 
ing. His voice was deep and had an idle, teasing 
note in it. What are you looking for?" he asked 
me, in Afrikaans. 

He spoke so cheerfully I had to ask him, ‘‘Isn’t 
it your child — in there?" The question came out 
of my breast in two heaves. With an effort I 
looked from him to the coffin and pointed at it. 
Now that I was so close to it, I felt almost sick 
with fear, with a sudden repulsion against my own 
presence there. 

The man turned his head and looked at the 
coffin, wrinkling his brow against the brightness 
of the sunlight beyond the shadow in which he lay. 
** Nee, my kleinbaas, it isn't my child. The little boy 
in there didn't have a father." He glanced at me 
and asked, You understand what I mean?" 


I did not; the man’s words made everything 
seem even more strange and incomprehensible to 
me than it was before. How could a child not 
have a father? The question was as impossible for 
me to answer as the other which had been filling 
my breast ever since I had first seen the coffin: 
How, while I was alive, while I lay safely on the 
lawn at home, could a child younger than I was be 
dead, be nailed up in a box, be carted publicly 
across the town on a barrow? And soon he would 
be buried out of sight — that I knew, but could 
not believe. 

“The one woman is his mother, the other is his 
mother’s sister,’ the man said with a casual, 
almost contemptuous willingness to tell me what 
he could. ‘‘And they're fetching the ouma, the 
grandmother, now. Then we go to the graveyard. 
The child had a sickness in his chest." He tapped 
lightly, with a dust-stained hand, on his own deep 
chest. Then he held up a single finger of that 
hand. “I do all the work for a pound. Just one 
pound, and I make the coffin, and I take it where 
they want me to, and I dig the hole also." 

He sat up and squatted on his haunches. The 
grin was back on his face. ‘‘Kleinbaas,” he said to 
me cajolingly, but with an unmistakable hint of a 
threat in his voice, do you want to look inside? 
Come!” And he rose swiftly on the word. 

I started as though he had hit me; I turned and 
ran. My heart was beating so violently in my 
throat I felt I must vomit it up. How had he 
known? I could never, never have uttered the 
wish, could never have admitted it to myself. 
Behind me, as I ran, I heard the man laughing. 
Then I heard a scurry in the sand. He was coming 
after me. The earth seemed to turn across all its 
width, like a great, flat wheel; I could not keep my 
balance on it. I fell and looked up. His smiling 
face was over me. 

“Don’t run away, Ekleinbaas," he said. His hands 
grasped me gently. At his touch I was sure I was 
going to die. Death itself was standing over me — 
dark, smiling, large, irresistible. I was going to be 
put in a box, like that other child; I was going to 
learn all that that child had learned. I closed my 
eyes and waited. 

I must have fallen into total unconsciousness for 
a few moments, for I do not remember the man 
letüng go of me or hearing his footsteps retreating 
from me. All I knew when I opened my eyes was 
that the man's face was no longer between me and 
the sky. I did not look where he had gone. I got 
to my feet and took a few paces, but could not go 
on, I felt so weak and unsteady. There was a 
ditch to the side of the road, and because I didn't 
want anybody to see me, I crept into it. How long 
I lay there, panting and sobbing, with my head on 
my arms and my eyes closed, I do not know. At 
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first I cried out of fear; afterward out of a pity I 
felt equally for myself and the unknown, dead 
child whose coffin I had followed. Nor do I know 
how long I remained there, after I had breathed 
out my last sob, in a kind of dark, comforting, 
emotionless daze. But when at last I stood up I 
found, without surprise, that I was no longer 
afraid. 

The man and his barrow were gone from the 
thorn tree. But I could see the wheel tracks that 
the barrow had left in the sand, and I began to 
follow them. A car passed me, with a swirl or dust 
at its tires, and I saw the people in it looking 
curiously at me. I went on walking. To the left 
the barbed-wire fence ran straight, interminably, 
the dumps of earth lying empty behind it. On the 
right, almost as bare of vegetation as the dumps, 
was a stretch of veld where a few piccanins were 
playing with a ball. The spaces around them 
made their figures look tiny. And then I saw the 
location’s cemetery. 

It looked much like the veld where the piccanins 
were playing, only its surface was more irregular, 
broken by innumerable little mounds of earth. 
There was no fence around it. From hundreds of 
the mounds there gleamed little points of light: 
reflections from the jam tins which were used to 
hold the flowers brought by mourners. There 
were only one or two formal tombstones to be 
seen; there were a few more wooden crosses, some 
of them tilted at drunken angles; there were many 
strips of corrugated iron thrust upright into the 
ground, with names painted on them; there were 
some graves with their borders marked out care- 
fully by small boulders laid in rows on the ground. 
But most of the graves were quite without adorn- 
ment, means of identification, or demarcation of 
any kind; it was impossible to tell where each 
ended or began. There was not a tree, not even a 
bush, anywhere. Among all the low mounds and 
humps of earth, the people I was looking for stood 
out distinctly. There were three women, one of 
them bent and shorter than the other two, and a 
man working with a spade. 

The women stood aside from the man, next to 
the barrow with the coffin on it. They did not 
seem to be weeping; merely watching and waiting, 
as I was. When the hole was a few feet deep — the 
rim of it came to the man’s waist when he stood 
in it — the man clambered out, wiped his brow, 
and simply picked up the coffin and carried it in 
his arms to the grave. The women cried out 
briefly, then were silent. The man slid the coffin, 
end foremost, into the grave and climbed in after 
it to lay it flat. A moment later he had climbed 
out again and was shoveling the earth inside the 
hole, working very fast. 

The women waited until he had done. Then 
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they turned and began walking toward the loca- 
tion, taking a shortcut across the veld. The man, 
alone once more, pushed the empty barrow to the 
road, where I was standing. The going was diffi- 
cult for him among the graves, and it took him 
some time to draw near. Still I waited. I wanted 
to see the man; I wanted him to see me. I wanted 
to show him that I was no longer afraid. 
Eventually he reached the road. He blew out 
his breath noisily and smiled. In his deep, mocking 
voice he said softly, “The baas still isn't satisfied?" 


He pointed a finger at me and shook it. (Another 
day, my baas. Another day." 

I began walking home, ahead of him. All the 
way home I heard the rumble of the barrow be- 
hind me. At the gate of the house I stood and 
watched the man go past; I knew he was conscious 
of me, but he did not look in my direction. He 
did not need to. His head was lowered, and from 
his lips there came that tuneless, wordless chant I 
had heard before. ‘The muscles of his legs quivered 
with every long stride he took. 


BALLAD OF THE PARTICIPANT OBSERVER 
IN A DEVIANT SUBCULTURE 


by Philip Murray 


I lied with the liars, 

I cheated with cheats 

To con what made 

Their crooked hearts beat. 


I slashed my palm 

And swore by the blood 
I would never be good, 
I would never be good. 


I ripped my uniform, 
I dumped my food; 

I spied on my keepers 
Whenever I could. 


I played being sick, 

I gripped my bed; 

But my cleverest trick 
Was to play being dead. 


All through my wake, 
While the prisoners wept 
And the keepers watched, 
I secretly slept. 
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But just as they lowered me 
Into the grave 

I leaped from my coffin 
And started to rave: 


“Liars and cheaters, 
Keepers and kept, 
Bleeders and sleepers, 
Weepers and wept, 


D is for danger, 
E is for earth, 
A is for anger, 
T is for truth, 


H is for handball, 
Hunchback, hospital, 
Handlebar, homesick, 
Hunger strike, hell. 


Put them all together 

And what do they spell?" 

But they buried me alive 

Before I could tell. 
L'envoi 

Is Death the reason 

Boys misbehave? 

I keep the seasons 

In a seasonless grave. 
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Author and historian, Oscar Hanbun has from his early boyhood spent countless 


hours in the public and special libraries of this country, reading and studying 


their immense treasures. His article is particularly appropriate for the cele- 
bration of National Library Week, April 1? to 18. 





LIBRARIES AND LEARNING 


BY OSCAR HANDLIN 


Wau should I care?” the librarian asked as I 
rose to leave. But she did care, although she 
believed that hardly anyone else in the town did. 

We had talked but briefly. She was short of 
help, did almost everything herself, and time was 
precious on a Monday afternoon. Besides, her 
problems were simply stated. There was not 
enough money, and everything cost so much that 
she was all the time forced to make ridiculous 
decisions. Here was a battered Tom Sawyer, a 
book no decent library could do without. If it 
went back to the shelf as it was, it would soon 
disintegrate. The expense of rebinding it now 
was higher than its original price, but a new 
copy, properly bound, was more costly still. 
Whatever was spent to salvage or replace this 
volume reduced the amount available to add 
much-needed new titles. 

The city manager was tolerant and had per- 
mitted her budget to rise slowly in the five years 
she had been here. But she knew that he was only 
tossing her scraps to keep her content; he gave 
lowest priority to the library among the depart- 
ments that pressed their claims for a greater 
share of the tax dollar. And most citizens, she 
thought, agreed with him. The children, after 
all, could get their books in school, and for the 
adults there was a good selection of paperbacks 
at each of the drugstores. That the library itself 
served an independent educational function, 


Woodcut from THE ART OF THE BOOK by Bernard H. Newdigate, Viking. 
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more important now than ever, seemed known 
only to the harried young woman. 

I went away perturbed. As I came out into the 
neat streets of the prosperous Midwestern town, 
my mind went back to quite another setting, to 
New York’s East Side, where the library had 
begun to mold my own life. My education took a 
decisive turn at the age of six, when my mother 
led me by the hand up those stone steps. 

As we climbed the staircase to the children’s 
room on the second floor, I caught a glimpse of 
the reading room, of earnest grown-ups studying 
at the long oak tables, of the seemingly endless 
rows of books beyond. My mother talked to the 
lady at the desk, and I was given my card. 

I could borrow two books at a time, but I could 
not return them until a day later. I could, how- 
ever, get a third in by reading it on the spot. I 
consumed the little volumes voraciously, but by 
the time we moved away, I still had a long way to 
go toward my objective of working through every 
case that lined the walls. 

Thereafter I never allowed myself to be sepa- 
rated from the library. Tompkins Park, New 
Utrecht, Gravesend — the branches dotted across 
the city marked the various stages of the family’s 
movings. Some collections occupied buildings of 
their own; others hid behind the painted-over 
glass windows of converted stores. All held the 
books that were the means of my learning. 
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you are considering the purchase of 
stereo. Because we built—and are still 
building—that tradition of quality in 
many ways. Here are just a few. 

Our diamond needles are specially 


polished to help save your records 
and to hush surface sounds. Premium 


SEE WALT DISNEY'S ““WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR," SUNDAYS NBC-TV NETWORK 
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THE PATRICIAN MARK XI IN ITALIAN PROVINCIAL STYLING 


RCA Victor -A Sound Tradition 


long-fiber spruce from Norway goes 
into the Diaphonic speaker cones 
which we make ourselves. 

The Studiomatic record changer 
with the Feather Action Tone Arm 
protects your records at the spindle 
and in the groove. We invite you to 
compare the FM/AM/FM Stereo 
radio with any other. Cabinetry? RCA 
Victor offers you so many choices of 
styles and finishes, the problem's in 
deciding which to have. 


But put it to the test. Before you 


buy any phonograph, compare. Com- 
pare RCA Victor'sexperiencein sound 
reproduction, dating to the earliest 
daysofthefamous “‘Victrola’’® phono- 
graph. Compare by testing it with a 
favorite record. Only then will you 
understand why more people 


own RCA Victor phono- ems 


e 


graphs than any other kind. uses vocc: 


The Most Trusted Name in Sourd 
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A tradition passes in review: the Horse Guards in London. Jet to adventure on a TWA StarStream. 


A view in Venice. St. Mark's Square, the magnificent Cathedral and Campanile. 
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Paris! In all the world, no city quite like her. 


Picture yourself browsing in a Cairo bazaar. 





The adventure is 


EUROPE... 
the way is TWA: 


olé ! | Midinis! Vinfast yv a-cestie qo the-Rüinh, Mail reply card for TWA's 
These eons Se boats in E typify the — ERN of Fen. Va cation planning ideas, then 
take an exciting low-cost tour 








A Paris boulevard sighs with misty enchantment. History 
whispers among the columns of a Greek temple. You 
can almost see the sentinels on the crusty ramparts 

of an ageless Rhine castle. All Europe bursts with 
excitement bigger than life. You'll never forget it. 
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Our free 24-page booklet, "Planning Your Adventure in 
Europe," tells you how to make the most of nine countries 
abroad. You'll get tips on packing, passports, currencies, 
customs and more. And about the many unique TWA 
tours, including a plan to explore Europe by car. 
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Mail the reply card for a free copy. Read it. Then call 
TWA or your travel agent, and the dream is real. 


P.S. Now you can fly TWA to Europe at the lowest jet fares 
in airline history. A New York-London round trip, for 
example, is just $300 with TWA's new 21-day Economy 
Excursion fares, subject to government approval. 

Ask about effective time periods for these low fares. 


EXTRA MAIL COUPON FOR TWA TRAVEL GUIDES 
50€ EACH/ $1 FOR 3/$2.50 FOR ALL 8 


The complete guides to individual 
TTE eee Countries: England, France, Italy, 
1G FRANCI a OY Germany, Spain, Portugal, Ireland, 
wa) x. | MI Switzerland. Full details on the best 
hotels, shops, entertainment, sight- 
seeing — right down to names, street 
addresses, prices. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES e»t. 310, P.0. Box 1460 


Grand Central Station, N. Y., N. Y. 10017 





Movies by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. 


are shown on most TWA transatlantic flights. The Temple of Jupiter in n Athens, Greece. Enclosed is my check or money order for Travel Guides indicated 
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Children played here, until... 


This was a playground for children—until a disaster 
silenced their laughter and delight. 

Following all disasters—earthquakes, floods, tornadoes— 
medicines must be had, quickly and in vast quantities. 

Drugs to ease pain. Vaccines to stave off epidemics. 
Medicines to relieve dysentery. Antibiotics to treat infec- 
tions. These are but a few of the vital medicines that 
must be rushed to victims of major disasters. 

Parke-Davis, through its world-wide distribution 


facilities, can act on short notice whenever and wherever 
disasters occur. And Parke-Davis representatives are often 
flown to the scene to assist local physicians, nurses, and 
health officials. 

Helping people everywhere meet sudden onslaughts of 
disease and suffering is a challenge to which the people of 
Parke-Davis around the world have always responded 
with extra effort —knowing that their extra effort saves 
lives and protects health. 


PARKE-DAVIS 


BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 








Throughout my youth, the library rather than 
the school stood for education. The school was a 
prison, its teachers custodians of an alien adult 
code to which, since there was no escape, their 
charges conformed out of docility, fear, or greed. 
The library put immense treasures at my disposal 
without constraint or external discipline; it only 
waited to be used. The person behind the desk 
did not make herself known as authority. And the 
books were their own reward, to be read not for 
adult approval or for grades but for the pleasure 
and knowledge they conveyed. Here the mind was 
free to inquire, free, therefore, to learn. 

Later I discovered that my experience was far 
from unique. Hundreds of boys and girls who grew 
up in the great cities in my generation and in that 
which preceded it could be seen each day, like 
Mary Antin, on the library steps, ‘“‘waiting for 
the-door of paradise to open." ‘They fell upon 
their books ‘‘as a glutton pounces upon his meat 
after a period of enforced starvation." In an ad- 
verse social environment the library was the saving 
element that enabled them to make sound men 
and women of themselves. 

Before their day, access to the collections of a 
generous neighbor or of a mechanics institute 
had aided many a lad, like Andrew Carnegie, 
toward self-understanding and toward a sense of 
life’s purpose. And back farther still, when self- 
teaching was a common mode of education, it was 
in the library that men like Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Godfrey had sought learning. 

In 1672, Concord, Massachusetts, established 
the first collection of books for circulation among 
the townspeople. In 1698, Charleston, South 
Carolina, created a short-lived public library. 
In the next century and a half, various subscrip- 
tion companies made books available throughout 
the expanding country. In 1833, Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, set up its town library; and after 
Boston established the precedent in 1853, the 
municipalities took up the burden. In this variety 
of forms, the library made a contribution of ines- 
timable importance to the development of Ameri- 
can culture. 

Through its whole evolution, the public library 
was not an adjunct or a supplement but an al- 
ternative to the school system. It was open to 
all persons at every stage of their lives and laid out 
no prescribed course of reading but permitted 
each individual to seek the instruction or the re- 
lease of fantasy that he himself desired. In that 
permissiveness and flexibility lay its strength. 


A ii library still has an important educational 
role. Only our inclination to identify education 
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with the formal school system leads to neglect of 
an institution which awards no degrees and pre- 
pares for no careers. In the competition for public 
and private funds, in the attention of students and 
their parents, the library is too often treated as a 
dispensable luxury, with only secondary claims to 
support. However the statistics are regarded, 
they tell the same story. Far more Americans 
should have access to libraries now than earlier. 
The total population has risen since 1940 by al- 
most 40 percent, and an ever-larger percentage of 
it is urban, able to read, educated, and leisured, 
and therefore in a position to use the resources 
of the library if they were put within reach. The 
urban population went up from little more than 
55 percent of the total in 1940 to 70 percent in 
1960. At the same time, the percentage of the 
foreign-born and illiterate fell steadily, while the 
number of retired and the level of completed 
schooling both climbed. | 

Leisure, too, is more abundant than before. 
The decline in the length of the work week has 
made additional free hours available to men of 
every social status. The mechanization of house- 
work has put time at the disposal of ever more 
women, and the drop in the retirement age has 
increased the corps of mature people without 
occupations. In every part of the country adult- 
education and reading courses multiply in re- 
sponse to the hunger for education. 

The schools also make greater calls upon library 
resources. Teachers are not so ready as formerly 
to depend upon a textbook, but they send all their 
students for special reports and other assignments 
to the same list of books. ‘These trends have 
enormously expanded the number of potential 
readers. 

Yet before it could meet these additional needs, 
the library also had to cope with social pressures 
which already strained its facilities. The popula- 
tion explosion of the past two decades did not 
come in the older areas of settlement, already 
partially equipped with books and buildings. 
Americans since 1940 have continued their restless 
moving about. The drift from the countryside 
to the cities and from East to West has taken new 
forms in response to the industrialization of the 
Pacific Coast, the Gulf states, and the upper 
South. Meanwhile, the spread of the suburbs has 
redistributed the residents of many metropolitan 
regions, and redevelopment has altered the char- 
acter of many neighborhoods. Central districts 
that were densely settled in 1920 have often lost 
population to new communities on the outskirts; 
yet the planners, in allocating future resources, 
must also reckon on the possibility that further 
changes in housing facilities will bring back some 
of the departed. 
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To provide services as adequate as those of 
1940, therefore, the library would have had to 
expand more rapidly than it has. To meet the 
new needs would have called for truly phenomenal 
growth. The response has fallen far short of the 
requirements of the situation. Despite the services 
of devoted staffs, the educational potential of the 
library has hardly been exploited. 

We must leave out of account, in judging the 
adequacy of our systems, the medical, legal, col- 
lege, school, governmental, and other libraries 
that serve special purposes and do not add to the 
general resources for reading. Properly speaking, 
there are about 7500 public libraries in the United 
States, in addition to some 3625 branches in 
municipal or county systems. The total is impres- 
sive. But the record becomes somewhat less 
satisfying when any qualitative criteria are applied 
toit. Perhaps a third of the libraries are too small 
to be effective; they have incomes of less than 
$2000 a year or are open fewer than six hours a 
week. Realistically speaking, the United States 
enjoys the services of about 5000 useful libraries. 
Even these are not all they should be. Many out- 
side the larger cities are underequipped and poorly 
staffed, and fully half the total are open only 
twenty-four hours a week or less. 

This situation represents some improvement 
since 1940. The number of libraries has risen by 
about 10 percent in the past two decades. The 
number of volumes on their shelves has increased; 
but the number per capita has remained about the 
same, and in some years has actually declined. 
There are more cardholders than before, but the 
fact remains that some fifty million Americans 
still live out of reach of any public library, and 
about 75 percent of the population never use 
one. 

No other medium has compensated for the 
deficiency. Subscription clubs, paperbacks, and 
other mass marketing devices have sustained the 
book-buying habit among a minority of the popu- 
lation. But the growth in sales has not kept pace 
with the increase in the potential reading public. 
And, in any case, these expedients can only sup- 
plement, not substitute for, the library, which 
alone can extend to all people the opportunity to 
learn freely and independently. 


M. library problems are the products of a 
poverty that limits staffs, services, and plants. 
Librarians have always been underpaid. Like 
nurses and social workers, they earned profes- 
sional recognition only slowly and grudgingly. 
These, after all, were women's occupations that 
needed no particular reward. Starting salaries 
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have gone up from an average of about $3000 
before the war to about $5000, a rise that just 
about compensates for the increases in cost of 
living, but one that is not enough to elevate the 
status of the librarians or increase the attractive- 
ness of their calling. 

In the competition for talent, the public library 
suffers most of all. It recruits and holds on to an 
adequate staff with difficulty because trained 
personnel now find more attractive openings in 
the special libraries of industry, government, and 
the universities, which command greater financial 
resources and research opportunities. The public 
library sadly lags. 

All other costs have also soared. Book budgets 
have risen since the war, but hardly enough to 
offset higher prices. The average novel went up 
from $2.58 in 1941 to $4.33 in 1961, the average 
history from $3.89 to $7.84, the average biography 
from $3.30 to $6.23; and the upward trend has 
shown no sign of easing off. Other charges, for 
binding, for supplies, and for services, have risen 
correspondingly. The enterprising librarian who 
wishes to reach out toward a wider public is 
trapped in a fiscal vise. It takes extraordinary 
ingenuity to maintain programs for children or 
elderly folk, to launch a lecture series, or to develop 
collections of special interest to the community. 

Some big cities are plagued by obsolete plants 
built fifty years or more ago on sites that fitted 
earlier residential patterns but that are now in- 
appropriate. The old structures should be re- 
placed, and new ones should rise where they will 
be used — in the shopping center if necessary. 
Communities that have invested in new construc- 
tion have been rewarded by immediate and dra- 
matic increases in the use of books. More impor- 
tant, cities like Miami Beach, Florida, and Flint, 
Michigan, have shown how a modern building 
can establish an intimate, flexible relationship 
between the library and readers of every age. 
Yet the costs of new buildings are so high that 
many hard-pressed municipalities refuse even to 
consider such additional charges upon their 
budgets. 

The inability, or unwillingness, of the large 
metropolitan centers to adjust their governmental 
arrangements to the new conditions complicates 
the task. The library is primarily a responsibility 
of the local community; but in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Boston, the power to 
govern and to tax is fragmented among hundreds 
of various entities, so that the resources of the 
whole region cannot be applied to its needs. 

In the rural districts the problems are different 
but equally serious. Many county systems have 
made an effort to extend their services outside the 
built-up communities through bookmobiles and 


other devices. Again, costs have been a limiting 
factor; most states were slow even to take advan- 
tage of the federal funds made available by the 
Library Services Act of 1956. 

Throughout the nation, expenditures had to 
rise radically in order to permit the libraries to 
do as good a job as they have. Between 1939 and 
1958 alone, costs mounted from $30 million to 
$170 million. ‘That was the price of staving off 
an absolute decline in the effectiveness of the 
existing systems. However, to enable the libraries 
to meet the new needs they now confront would 
call for far greater increases. A comparison with 
the public schools is instructive. To meet a rise 
in enrollments of 31 percent between 1940 and 
1960, public school expenditures went up by 650 
percent, from $2 to $15 billion, and even that 
was far from sufficient. The smaller rise in library 
budgets was much less adequate, for these lagged 
farther behind the needs to begin with. 

Yet the local communities, dependent for their 
revenue upon an inflexible general property tax, 
are already sorely pressed by their mounting needs 
for educational, health, police, and recreation 
services. In the competition for public funds, the 
library stands at an enormous disadvantage. It 
lacks glamour, for it awards no degrees, gives no 
diplomas. No influential alumni press its claims, 
and no counterpart to the far-flung educational 
network of PTA members, teachers, and adminis- 
trators makes its requirements known to legislators 
and city fathers. 

Above all, the library offers neither a measura- 
ble return on the investment in it nor visible evi- 
dence of the damage done by its neglect. The 
schools can demonstrate what they do for their 
graduates in the race for careers. It is not so easy 
to demonstrate the educational service that the 
library renders in furthering the intellectual de- 
velopment of its users. No budget makers can fail 
to note the rising tide of students who must be pro- 
vided for. It is not so easy to point up the missed 
opportunities when children or adults who might 
be reading and thinking idle their time away. 


The library will strengthen its demand for sup- 
port by clarifying its own function and by retool- 
ing for the job new conditions have created. It 
should resist all temptations toward becoming an 
adjunct of the school and insist upon the validity 
of its own role as the channel that makes the 
accumulated wisdom of the culture available to 
all the people. 

But it ought to be flexible, adaptive, and experi- 
mental in the way it plays its role. It could ease 
the Tom Sawyer problem, for instance, by laying 
in a small stock of paperbacks for sale to those 
readers who do not wish to wait for titles in heavy 
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demand. It could thus relieve the pressure on 
much-used volumes, nurture the book-buying 
habit, and still have popular titles available for 
those who wished only to borrow them. 

Some areas have begun seriously to reorganize 
their resources. The Pennsylvania library code of 
1961, for instance, aims to put every resident of 
the state within a half hour of an adequate library. 
Financial aid from the Commonwealth will permit 
local libraries to pool their facilities in thirty 
central districts and four regions, which will enable 
all to operate more efficiently. Elsewhere there 
are interesting efforts to reshape county and 
municipal systems in order to separate reference 
from branch lending functions and thus to stretch 
available resources. To make their services more 
widely known, some cities have found it useful to 
advertise in the press. Others have begun to enlist 
volunteers in the service of the library, counting 
on the heightened sense of participation to mo- 
bilize additional support and spread the reading 
habit. These are hopeful signs that some com- 
munities know the value of their libraries. Every 
step that demonstrates the vitality of the institution 
will buttress its claims for increased funds. 

Its poverty has all too often prevented the li- 
brary from competing successfully with powerful 
rivals that distract the attention of potential read- 
ers. The free time made available by the shorter 
work week has gone into sports and visual enter- 
tainment, and particularly into television watch- 
ing. It has not increased the number of hours 
devoted to books. No more than 30 percent of the 
adult population now reads a book a month — 
any book. 

Vaguely, Americans are aware that they are 
missing something, although they are not quite 
sure what it is. A study of television-audience 
attitudes by Gary A. Steiner, for example, reveals 
that many viewers feel a sense of guilt because they 
spend too much time at their sets and too little 
time at their reading. Such people need to be 
informed of what the library can do for them and 
helped in its use. The large cities which have most 
increased their library expenditures have invaria- 
bly been rewarded by a corresponding rise in 
readership. Rarely has the public been unwilling 
to approve increased outlays for this purpose when 
the case has been made clear to it. 

Americans have too long allowed these re- 
sources of great potential worth to remain largely 
inert. Surely the learning stored in them is more 
necessary for the boys and girls, the men and 
women of 1964 than ever before. One whose life 
was largely shaped by access to libraries can only 
hope that a determined effort will enable them to 
fulfill their role of furthering the continuing edu- 
cation of the people. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation 
How It Operates 


By GREER WILLIAMS 


Now staff science writer for the Rockefeller Foundation, 


Greer WriLLiAMs was Assistant Director of the Chil- 





dren’s Hospital Medical Center in Boston, and previous to that he served for five years as Director of Information 
for the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health. He was the editor of the Commission’s report to Congress, 


ACTION FOR MENTAL HEALTH, published in book form by Basic Books, and is the author of VIRUS HUNTERS and 


numerous magazine articles on scientific and medical subjects. 


A. EVALUATION of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
as of any institution, must grapple with these four 
questions: What is the purpose? How important 
is it? Has the purpose been achieved? What does 
this experience foretell, if anything, of things to 
come? 

In the last fifty-one years, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has appropriated a net total of $797,478,928.56. 
This amount, averaging about $15.6 million a year, 
is nearly equal to John D. Rockefeller's entire for- 
tune in 1913 at the time he established the Founda- 
tion, sixteen years after his retirement as active head 
of the Standard Oil Company. By any philan- 
thropic standard, it is an impressive sum for one 
self-made man to provide to combat disease, hun- 
ger, and ignorance, to advance basic and applied 
science, and to enrich the human spirit — in short, 
as the Foundation’s charter states, to promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

When we use the best estimates available, it ap- 
pears that the dollar volume of private philan- 
thropy in the United States has increased more than 
fortyfold in the last half century. In 1962, American 
citizens voluntarily gave $9.3 billion for charitable 
purposes, of which 51 percent was given for religion; 
of the total amount, around $700 million, or 7.5 
percent, came from foundations, and three tenths of 


one percent ($29.4 million) from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. American foundations, comprising a 
few dozen at the time the Rockefeller began, now 
have multiplied to fifteen thousand. The Ford 
Foundation is the largest; over the last ten years, it 
has granted $1.78 billion, or $178 million a year. 
Meantime, the federal government appropriation 
for medical and health-related research for 1962 
alone rose to $1 billion, with the annual total for all 
forms of government-supported research amounting 
to nearly $15 billion. 

In the face of this comparison, it is apparent that 
no single foundation is in a position to raise the level 
of the ocean or shoot for the moon with its money. 
Contrary to a prevalent notion that foundations 
have more money than they know what to do with, 
they perennially find themselves trying to spend a 
little where it will do a lot of good. Acceptance of 
this last fact lends weight to a contradictory current 
of opinion: Since the rise of government big-spend- 
ing programs in the areas of what some call public 
philanthropy and others lump under the term wel- 
fare state, it has become fashionable to say that 
anything a foundation can do, the government can 
do better — bigger and therefore better. Have 
private foundations outlived their usefulness? Have 
they lost the pioneer spirit or run out of frontiers? 


Photograph: John D. Rockefeller III, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and Dr. J. George Harrar at the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration. 
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Do they deserve their tax exemption? What in 
plain fact zs their place in society today? 

The Rockefeller Foundation was one of the earli- 
est in the field of organized philanthropy, and until 
the rise of the Ford a decade ago, was the largest. 
After half a century of giving, it should be instruc- 
tive to penetrate the curtain of reticence that 
has guarded the older Foundation from general 
scrutiny. 


MONEY AND MISSIONS 


Historians regard Rockefeller’s colossal fortune 
as largely an accident — the product of the dis- 
covery of petroleum, followed by the worldwide 
demand for kerosene for lamps, grease for ma- 
chinery, and, later, gasoline for automobiles; of the 
man’s genius for organization (or, as he explained 
it, association with the right people"); and of an 
opportunity for monopoly in a period when it was 
unregulated by law. Rockefeller, from the time he 
became a Cleveland commission broker at the age 
of nineteen, had a profit-sharp eye and the typical 
young-American urge to do ‘‘something big"; he 
certainly did it when he put together the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Rockefeller was worth around $900 million at his 
peak. He gave something like $550 million to char- 
ity before he died in 1937, at ninety-seven, leaving 
most of the remainder to his only son, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who before his death in 1960, at 
eighty-six, gave $400 million. This philanthropy 
was not motivated by tax avoidance; much of the 
elder Rockefeller’s giving was planned and con- 
summated while a federal income tax was still re- 
garded as unconstitutional and family fortunes 
could be passed on intact. 

Rockefeller put $100 million into the Foundation 
in its first year and ultimately increased its endow- 
ment to $242 million. These original assets, with 
good management and good luck, produced some- 
thing in the order of $1.1 billion in increased market 
values and annual earnings, leaving current assets 
of more than $740 million. 

Although this sharing of wealth had deep roots in 
Christian charity, the Foundation represents a 
splitting off of secular humanitarianism from the 
religious crusade of the early twentieth century. It 
never has interested itself in religion, except to 
avoid giving offense. Rockefeller, himself a close- 
communion Baptist, once said he derived his phi- 
losophy of life from “The Use of Money," a famous 
sermon by John Wesley, a founder of Methodism. 
Said Wesley: **Gain all you can, save all you can, 
give all you can." One historian speculated that 
Rockefeller’s dual roles of taking and giving ‘‘were 
completely separate and completely unconscious" 
and ‘‘a beautiful example of the typical American 
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split personality” in business and charity. The split 
seems less bafHing perhaps when one recognizes 
that success in either must contribute to the indi- 
vidual's sense of power and self-esteem. Actually, 
Rockefeller's habit of charity began when he was 
sixteen with his first job as a bookkeeper — a fact 
generally ignored by the Ida Tarbells and other 
muckrakers who called his money tainted. 

The Foundation’s compassion for people in dis- 
tant places was a logical outcome of Rockefeller's 
early associations with the many Baptist mission- 
aries who came to him for money to help save the 
souls of the “‘poor heathen Chinee" and others. 
He gave them hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
scattered amounts before 1891, when he called in 
Frederick T. Gates, a former Baptist minister, to 
become *'the guiding genius in all our giving." 

Gates found Rockefeller suffering from a nervous 
stomach, losing his hair, and seemingly operating a 
mission for missionaries at his New York home, 
4 West Fifty-fourth Street, and his office at 26 
Broadway. Said Rockefeller: “The good people 
who wanted me to help them with their good work 
seemed to come in crowds. They brought their 
trunks and lived with me. I was glad to see them, 
too. . . . So they talked to me at the breakfast 
table and they rode downtown with me. . . . When 
I left my office in the evening they were waiting to 
ride home with me. At dinner they talked to me, 
and after dinner — " 

"We cut off every one of these private missionary 
appeals," said Gates. Nevertheless, the foreign mis- 
sions, with their secondary interests in clinics, hos- 
pitals, and schools — it is difficult to make a Chris- 
tian of a sick man or one who cannot read the Bible 
— may be counted as the first of five experiments in 
giving culminating in the Rockefeller Foundation 
as a distinctive entity. 

Rockefeller's second large-scale adventure in giv- 
ing was the founding in 1890 of the University of 
Chicago, originally proposed by Gates as a Baptist 
university. Rockefeller began with a $600,000 gift, 
but by 1910 he had given the university $35 million 
and had enticed $7 million from others. Two of his 
practices are evident here — pump priming, as he 
called small beginnings toward large objectives, and 
his insistence on matching gifts. As he became more 
clear in this principle now described as participa- 
tion and involvement, he sometimes got three 
dollars for his one. 

The third step rose out of Gates's conclusion that 
medicine would produce more cures (there were not 
many then) if it could concentrate more on re- 
search. The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search was founded in 1901, in the pattern of the 
Pasteur and Koch institutes in France and Ger- 
many. Like the University of Chicago, it became a 
leader in its field. In recent years its famous labora- 
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tories have been reorganized as a graduate uni- 
versity. 

The fourth great experiment was the General 
Education Board, chartered by Congress for ‘“‘the 
promotion of education within the United States 
of America, without distinction of race, sex, or 
creed." It was incorporated in 1903, largely on 
the initiative of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who had 
graduated from Brown in 1897 and gone to work in 
his father’s office **to help him in any way I could." 
Old Gates, a fierce, heavily mustached enthusiast 
with a thundering voice, and the quiet, conscien- 
tious young man made an excellent team. ‘‘Gates 
did the heavy thinking, and my part was to sell his 
ideas to Father," the son recalled. 

The motivating force of the General Education 
Board was education of the Southern Negro, fol- 
lowing in the steps of the earlier Peabody Education 
Fund. However, the founders recognized that if 
they were to avoid resentment and gain ground, 
they could not discriminate against white people 
for whom the need was also great. At that time 
there were no public high schools in the South. The 
board decided that the best way to get at this prob- 
lem was to establish professors of secondary educa- 
tion in Southern colleges to act as high school 
promoters. Within ten years, the South had more 
than twelve hundred tax-supported high schools. 
Ironically, the program gave impetus to the *'sep- 
arate but equal" doctrine; to obtain public schools 
of any kind for Negroes, it was necessary to provide 
them for whites, too. Nobody talked integration 
then. 

When the General Education Board faded into 
the background of the Foundation many years 
later, it, by itself, had expended $324 million on the 
strengthening of American universities, colleges, 
and medical schools, white and Negro, as well as 
on public education. 

The fifth venture and immediate precursor of 
the Foundation was the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission, organized in 1909 and reconstituted in 1914 
as the International Health Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Under the leadership of 
Wickliffe Rose, a professor of philosophy, with a 
high collar, bow tie, and pince-nez, from Peabody 
College in Nashville, Tennessee, the Sanitary Com- 
mission assembled a group of health-minded physi- 
cians and conducted a dramatic demonstration 
campaign against hookworm disease in the South. 
This effort, costing only $800,000, laid the ground- 
work for the Foundation's earliest contribution, to 
be described later. 

Frederick Gates, often pictured as in a state of 
alarm at Rockefeller's accumulation of wealth faster 
than methods could be devised for giving it away 
intelligently, is credited with having the grand in- 
spiration. The Foundation, established in 1915, 


actually was conceived in 1909. 'The delay was not 
due to any indecision on the founder's part, though 
he always was methodical in examining proposals. 
He came, with Gates's encouragement, to the con- 
clusion that he wanted a large foundation of inter- 
national scope, devoted to the broad purpose of 
seeking out social evils and remedying their causes, 
either through its own efforts or through gifts to 
outstanding people who seemed to be on the right 
track. He cared little for pet charities. He did not 
wish to undertake more traditional philanthropies, 
such as feeding the poor or helping disaster victims. 
He wanted to start reforms that the public would 
take responsibility for and pursue at its own expense. 
He wanted to place a capital fund under the con- 
trol of an independent board of trustees, eminent 
persons such as Charles W. Eliot, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Owen D. Young, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Douglas Southall Freeman, 
and Karl T. Compton, to name a few among the 
ninety who have served in this capacity. The board 
could dispose of principal and income as it saw fit, 
for, Rockefeller said, ‘‘perpetuity is a pretty long 
time," and the dead hand of the donor should not 
attempt to write the future. 

The Rockefellers, father and son, saw that pro- 
posals could not be investigated and evaluated in a 
businesslike manner without the help of program 
directors and field staff knowledgeable in the fields 
involved. That other great architect of broad- 
purpose philanthropy, Andrew Carnegie, was al- 
ready on the move with five different foundations, 
but Carnegie held his interests close and ran them 
personally. The three most original aspects of the 
Rockefeller Foundation were its world-mindedness, 
its detachment, and its delegation of authority to 
experts, first conceived as special boards or commis- 
sions but ultimately formed into a centralized staff. 
This was the origin of professional management of 
foundations, an outcome of the elder Rockefeller's 
longtime devotion to detail, his desire in later life 
not to be bothered with it himself, and finally his 
son's talent for inspiring cooperative effort without 
dominating it. Over a fifty-year period, the Foun- 
dation has employed a total of about seven hundred 
on its operating staff. 

Congress had chartered the General Education 
Board, and it was Rockefeller's intent that the 
Foundation, too, would exist at Congress’ pleasure, 
as an ultimate check on any future misuse of funds. 
The Rockefeller group tried without success for four 
years to get such a federal bill passed before settling 
for incorporation in New York State. The antitrust 
suit against Standard Oil was still fresh in the pub- 
lic mind, and the company was then fighting the 
dissolution ordered by the federal courts. The old 
image of the robber baron came alive again, and 
President Taft suspected a scheme to perpetuate the 
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vast combination of wealth that the government 
had been trying to break up. 

The Taft Administration declared the Founda- 
tion to be not in the public interest. Said Rocke- 
feller: Sometimes things are said about me that are 
cruel and they hurt. But I am never a pessimist. I 
never despair. I believe in man and the brother- 
hood of man and am confident that everything will 
come out for the good of all in the end." 

It was prophetic that the New York State legisla- 
ture's chartering of the Rockefeller Foundation, on 
May 14, 1913, passed almost without notice by the 
press. The Foundation has done a fair job of stay- 
ing out of the public eye ever since. 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


What has private philanthropy, taking the 
Rockefeller Foundation as the case in point, con- 
tributed to mankind's well-being? The fifty years 
from 1913 to 1963 was a period distinguished by 
two world wars, the largest pandemic of all time 
(1918 influenza), a great economic depression, the 
Communist, Fascist, and Nazi revolutions, any 
number of civil and guerrilla wars, genocide, purges, 
race riots, brainwashing, and antihumanitarian and 
anti-intellectual activity probably unsurpassed in 
total volume in all previous history. It also has been 
a period of fantastic scientific and technological and 
of some social progress, even though few utopians 
now survive. Many persons today are sufficiently 
realistic to agree with Gerard Piel that we are sub- 
jects of a *mindless power system." In the dis- 
organized advance of civilization, the solution of any 
one problem produces at least one more to be 
solved. It would be impossible to list the tens of 
thousands of bets, small and large, that the Founda- 
tion has placed on human progress. It is possible, 
however, to sketch in certain mountain-peak con- 
tributions looming above the clouds. 

The most dramatic and tangible of the Founda- 
tion's achievements lies in the improvement of peo- 
ple's health. As a matter of fact, Rose, who became 
director of the International Health Commission 
(later called Division), and Gates began with the 
oversimple conviction that disease was at the bot- 
tom of human poverty, hunger, and ignorance. In 
the American South, for example, the vicious circle 
seemed clear enough. The General Education 
Board saw that it was difficult to educate backward 
people before increasing their capacity to earn a 
living and pay taxes. On the other hand, it was 
difficult to make good workers of the sick and the 
dying. And to improve health the thing most 
needed was public education! 

Hookworm disease was a good place to start 
breaking the circle. It was then the most prevalent 
disease in the South, affecting from 30 to 90 percent 
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of local populations surveyed. The disease, caused 
by a bloodsucking intestinal parasite that entered 
the body through the soles of the feet, left its victims 
stunted in growth, anemic, and too tired to work. 
It was a most inelegant disease, being diagnosed by 
examination of fecal specimens, treated with oral 
doses of vermifuges and Epsom salts, and prevented 
by inducing people to build and use sanitary privies 
and to wear shoes. 

Beginning in the South with hookworm disease, 
and then extending the attack to malaria and yel- 
low fever and increasing its field to all tropical coun- 
tries, the Rockefeller Foundation concentrated the 
bulk of its resources in the early years on public 
health and medical education. The object was not 
merely to fight this disease or that, but to use each 
campaign as a means of creating permanent rural 
public health services. This meant persuading state 
and county governments to appropriate tax money 
for health. It was a revolutionary undertaking, 
inasmuch as local health departments in those days 
were generally confined to cities; the United States 
Public Health Service had only just come into being 
(1912) and was as yet underfinanced and under- 
manned; and there was no world health organiza- 
tion at work in disease prevention except the In- 
ternational Health Division itself. As it gathered 
momentum, the I.H.D. employed as many as 
seventy public health officers, sanitary engineers, 
entomologists, and public health nurses and dis- 
patched them into rural America, Latin America, 
the Far East, Southern Europe, and Africa to con- 
duct surveys and control programs. 

The I.H.D. established its own training schools in 
Alabama and Georgia and its own research labora- 
tory in New York City. It threw the weight of 
Rockefeller millions into the founding of the first 
and second schools of hygiene and public health, at 
Johns Hopkins and Harvard, and subsequently 
helped similar schools throughout the world. The 
Foundation then sent young doctors to these schools 
for modern training. 

Every authoritative history of public health in the 
United States gives credit to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation as an active partner in the establishment of 
the nation’s full-time county health officer system. 
The Sanitary Commission was an important source 
of rural public health funds, and beginning in 1916, 
the Foundation became a major contributor to 
county health budgets, and remained so for many 
years after federal, state, and county health monies 
had started to flow. Statistics tell the story. From 
1908 to 1933 the number of counties with full-time 
health officers increased from one to six hundred. 
During the same period, the nation’s overall death 
rate was reduced 25 percent. 

This was a classic example of what a little pump 
priming, private initiative, and aroused public 
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interest could bring about. It involved more than 
just a rich man’s largesse or just tax money; it was 
also a matter of finding the right people to get things 
started and set a good example. Rose and the dedi- 
cated young doctors that he hired for $1800 to 
$2500 a year were as practical as they were inspired. 
He told them to preach public health but keep the 
Foundation in the background, to let state health 
departments take the lead, and to go only where 
they were invited and where local funds were forth- 
coming. If an agreement was reached, the Founda- 
tion man became the county health officer, on as- 
signment by the state. The usual budget for a 
county health unit for the first year was $10,000, 
split fifty-fifty between Rockefeller and the local 
taxpayers. The Foundation grant was cut in half in 
each subsequent year until, in the fifth year, the 
county found itself operating a county health office 
on its own. This weaning process was a bit painful 
to county boards hopeful of getting something for 
nothing, but no community gave up its health office 
after witnessing the decline in hookworm disease, 
malaria, dysentery, typhoid fever, and undernour- 
ishment of babies. This system, defined as “‘helping 
people help themselves," proved far more effective 
than the type of model demonstration program done 
with a federal grant by an expert team from outside, 
at no cost to the community, because the latter ap- 
proach encourages neither local responsibility nor a 
permanent organization. 

When the Foundation brought its International 
Health Division to an end in 1951 after thirty-seven 
years’ operation at a cost of $94 million, the public 
health gains of Foundation-government partner- 
ships were obvious. The world had become health- 
minded. Death rates from infectious diseases had 
declined almost everywhere. Malaria had disap- 
peared from the southern United States and from 
some areas of the world where the Foundation had 
done effective work, though it still took its toll else- 
where. Yellow fever had ceased to be a human 
problem, thanks ultimately to Dr. Max Theiler, an 
inconspicuous virologist who in 1937 developed the 
famous 17D vaccine in the Foundation’s labora- 
tories in New York and later won the Nobel Prize 
for it. Hookworm disease, a tougher adversary than 
Gates and Rose had imagined, had all but disap- 
peared from the South; it remains as a lesser prob- 
lem in the various tropical areas of the world. But 
the personal hygiene and sanitation emphasized in 
the hookworm fight had yielded far broader health 
rewards, as they had hoped it would. 

Although no one has thought to record the fact 
before, the World Health Organization, founded by 
the United Nations in 1948, is a living testimonial 
to the old International Health Division. Over- 
riding Russian proposals for a supergovernment 
agency, the WHO founders adopted the Founda- 


tion’s time-tested philosophy of working through 
established governments by giving stimulating 
grants and technical assistance. A good many of 
the WHO founders were public health officers 
who had been trained under Rockefeller fellowships. 


A SECOND mountain peak, heightened by general 
approbation for any agency which helps young men 
in their careers, is the Foundation’s fellowship pro- 
gram, begun early and still continuing. All told, it 
has provided $64.6 million for 17,500 training 
grants, largely for foreign scientists and scholars 
coming to the United States for advanced training 
and pursuit of their research interests. In addition, 
it has financed fellowship programs of the National 
Research Council, for medical and natural scien- 
tists; the Social Science Research Council, for social 
scientists; and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, for scholars in the humane arts. The 
fellowship programs of the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Science Foundation are 
larger extensions of the kind of training support 
pioneered by the Rockefeller and other foundations. 
Such programs are central, of course, in solving 
professional manpower problems. 

The Rockefeller Foundation for a quarter of a 
century set the world an example in the free support 
of scientific research, and this certainly ranks among 
its great contributions. Observing that knowledge 
in the sciences concerned with life lagged behind 
that in physics, chemistry, and mathematics, the 
Foundation shifted its first-priority interest to re- 
search in the medical and natural sciences, begin- 
ning in 1930. Funds were offered to outstanding 
institutions and individual scientists as institutional 
grants, endowment funds, departmental revolving 
funds, and grants for two, three, or more years for 
specific programs or projects. The Foundation and 
its companion boards (including the International 
Education Board for a time) were the largest single 
source of noncommercial support of medical and 
biological research in the United States, and an 
important source internationally, for some years 
prior to the upsurge of federally financed projects 
during World War II. 

One of the oldest, most-quoted studies in the be- 
havioral sciences was supported by Rockefeller 
medical research money: Dr. Elton Mayo's so-called 
Hawthorne study in Illinois on the effects of ventila- 
tion, room temperature, illumination, and fatigue 
on the efficiency of Western Electric Company 
workers. It showed, surprisingly, that these vari- 
ables were not as important as the sense of self- 
importance the workers derived from being studied. 
In sum, no matter what else an employer does, his 
employees do better work if he takes an interest in 


them. The great current emphasis in psychological 
and sociological research on controlling the effects 
of observer on observed has its roots in the Haw- 
thorne findings. 

One way of getting at the value of such research 
aid is to look at Nobel Prize winners in science. Of 
the 180 men who won the prizes in medicine and 
physiology, in chemistry and in physics, in the last 
fifty years, sixty-one, or 34 percent, received Rocke- 
feller support before they received laureate honors, 
in some cases thirty years ahead of the award. Of 
sixty-seven prizewinners from 1914 through 1962 in 
medicine and physiology alone, thirty-one, or 46 
percent, had prior Rockefeller aid. The Nobel 
Prize is not a definite index to foresight in support 
of scientists. It is well known in research circles that 
more deserve the Prize than get it. Then, too, 
scientists may get financial aid from several sources. 
Yet, what other agency can claim this kind of 
record? 

The Nobel-honors harvest in 1962 was particu- 
larly gratifying to the Foundation in the persons of 
James D. Watson, Francis H. C. Crick, and Maurice 
H. F. Wilkins, the three molecular biologists who 
determined the double-spiral structure of the nu- 
cleic acid molecule. Dr. Linus Pauling, who re- 
ceived Rockefeller support for twenty-two years 
before he won the 1954 Prize in chemistry, was the 
first to identify a disease — sickle cell anemia — as 
due to a defect in the molecules of the cell — in this 
case, a red blood cell. Starting with him, the Foun- 
dation invested heavily in the experimental biolo- 
gists who were seeking to bring mankind to the 
threshold of an understanding of the *'secret of life." 
Watson, Crick, and Wilkins received Rockefeller 
support for periods of seven to eleven years before 
their joint Nobel award in medicine and physiology. 


Les Rockefeller Foundation, an energetic sponsor 
of the spirit of international cooperation through 
the lean years of American isolationism, has been a 
leader in the most scientific attempt to date to 
achieve worldwide human understanding. This is 
another mountain peak, albeit one still obscured by 
hostile clouds. The subject under discussion here is 
called international relations at its political, legal, 
and economic levels, and intercultural, or cross- 
cultural, understanding on the planes of anthro- 
pology, psychology, language, literature, history, 
and art. Ordinarily in the past, the approach to 
foreigners, whether by Christians or Communists, 
traders or evangelists, has been to subordinate and 
exploit them. The social science method, brought 
to its maturity as an academic discipline with 
Rockefeller encouragement in the 1920s under 
Beardsley Ruml, postulates that you cannot help 
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other people, even in such fundamental matters as 
keeping them alive and well, until you understand 
how they think and feel. This means putting aside 
egocentric and ethnocentric motives and becoming 
a student of their style of life. 

The Foundation’s public health officers were 
good at this, at an intuitive level, but it remained 
for the social scientists and humanities scholars to 
accomplish something at an intellectual level, with 
the help of $187 million of Rockefeller money. 
Paradoxically, the most dramatic contribution 
falls under the heading these days of “knowing your 
enemy." 

In 1932 the Foundation humanities program be- 
gan to stress foreign-language study. Dr. David H. 
Stevens, an English professor from the University of 
Chicago, the program director then, was particu- 
larly interested in Japanese and Chinese. Stevens 
obtained Foundation support for the Library of 
Congress as a study center. Russian was added to 
the program. Twelve institutions had started 
courses in these three languages by the time of Pearl 
Harbor. Foundation gifts to the American Council 
of Learned Societies paved the way for the Coun- 
cil to develop the materials, methods, and per- 
sonnel needed in the United States Army language- 
training program. Some thought this to be a form 
of boondoggling, but our troops had to go every- 
where and talk to everybody in World War II; lack 
of communication could have been disastrous. 

The results constituted a spectacular, though un- 
sung, victory for the humanities people; it was they 
and not the government who had come prepared. 
"Partly as a result of the Foundation’s pioneering 
role, virtually every foreign language of importance 
in every part of the world is now covered in research 
and training in this country, with support increas- 
ingly provided by the federal government," one 
Foundation official commented. 

lhe climax of this effort to understand the 
stranger came when the Foundation provided 
$250,000 in 1945 to found the Russian Institute at 
Columbia University. The first of its kind, the Rus- 
sian Institute set up a two-year course to train 
"area specialists" in various aspects of Russian life 
from Marx to Minsk. First requirement of the ex- 
pert: a command of the language. Again with 
Rockefeller help, other universities established Rus- 
sian centers and, as at Columbia, schools of inter- 
national relations encompassing other cultures. A 
large portion of the Russian Institute graduates are 
in the State Department, the armed forces, and 
other government agencies. 

It became apparent that the Russian Institute 
was a great success when Soviet observers repeatedly 
condemned it as “ʻa training center for spies, im- 
perialists, reactionaries, and pseudoscientists." This 
strong reaction could be interpreted as high praise. 
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At one time it was noted that two thirds of the 
American Embassy staff in Moscow were Russian 
Institute graduates. 

Again on the thorny diplomatic front, Rocke- 
feller financed the Institute of International Rela- 
tions at Geneva from 1927 to 1948; it is now largely 
supported by the Swiss government. Foreign ser- 
vice students from the United States and many 
nations, including Russia, go there for training in 
international law, economics, and politics. What 
do they learn? The big idea is to teach the objec- 
tive method: to encourage the young diplomat to 
look at the world in broad, relativistic terms, and to 
discourage the narrowly partisan or blindly na- 
tionalistic viewpoint. 

Of course, another index of the Foundation's 
contribution in foreign affairs is that it has furnished 
secretaries of state for the last two administrations. 
John Foster Dulles was chairman of the Rockefeller 
Foundation's board before President Eisenhower 
summoned him to Washington. Dean Rusk was 
president of the Foundation for eight years before 
the late President Kennedy appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. 


Pius hunger, like fighting disease, is a tangi- 
ble that everybody can understand. In a recent 
success, constituting the fifth mountain peak, it fell 
to the Rockefeller Foundation to furnish the leader- 
ship in completing Mexico's Paz y Pan, or “‘peace 
and bread," revolution. The Foundation’s current 
efforts to show underfed people how to increase food 
production began with a casual comment in 1941 
by Henry A. Wallace, then Vice President of the 
United States, to Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, then 
Foundation president and himself a longtime inter- 
nationalist who had fought by President Wilson's 
side in a bitter, losing battle for United States entry 
into the League of Nations. Mr. Wallace, just back 
from a trip to Mexico, said that an increase in the 
yield per acre of corn and beans in that country 
could contribute more than anything else to the 
welfare and happiness of the Mexican people. 

In this neighborly observation, Mr. Fosdick rec- 
ognized what Frederick Gates used to call a “‘preg- 
nant idea." The Foundation made the customary 
on-the-spot expert survey, and Don Marte Gomez, 
then Mexican minister of agriculture, invited its 
assistance in an experimental crop and farm dem- 
onstration program of the kind that, under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and aggie college sponsorship, 
has given the United States more food than it knows 
what to do with. In 1943 Gomez created the Oficina 
de Estudios Especiales and, upon Fosdick's recom- 
mendation, named Dr. J. George Harrar as its chief. 
Dr. Harrar had been head professor of plant pathol- 


ogy at Washington State College and had had expe- 
rience in Latin America. He built up a staff of 
twenty-one American agricultural scientists and one 
hundred young Mexicans in training (annually), in 
a program centered at the National School of Agri- 
culture at Chapingo, near Mexico City, but extend- 
ing in fieldwork to various parts of Mexico. 

The task was not easy. Much of Mexico's soil is 
poor, and the furnace-hot climate of the lowlands 
too dry or too wet, the mountain country too rough 
and windy. The average per-acre yield of corn was 
about one third and of wheat about one half the 
average in the United States. There were problems 
of seed and soil selection, water, chemical fertiliza- 
tion, and weed, insect, and disease control. Also, 
there was the Mexican attitude toward gringos. 
Fortunately, agricultural scientists are experienced 
in practical psychology as well as in such subjects as 
plant genetics. They work among some of the most 
reactionary of human beings — farmers. Happily, 
too, you can measure the results of agricultural 
know-how from season to season in acres planted 
and bushels produced. 

“Our problem basically was to cultivate person- 
nel and crops at the same time,” recalls Dr. Harrar. 
*We brought in young men from the agricultural 
schools to work during vacation periods. From 
these we selected the best to join our office for more 
systematic training, and from this group we chose 
others to receive fellowships and scholarships for 
study abroad. Always we saw to it that there were 
jobs waiting for them." 

Briefly, the overall result agriculturally has been 
to remove Mexico from the list of have-not nations 
dependent in part on imports of corn and wheat. 
Today it is self-sufficient and, indeed, able to ex- 
port a little. In twenty years the nation's corn pro- 
duction tripled, wheat and bean crops more than 
tripled, and food production has outrun human 
reproduction. Where in 1943 Mexico's population 
of 21 million averaged 1700 calories a day, its 51 
million persons now average 2700 calories a day. 
With feed more plentiful, chicken, egg, and cattle 
yields have soared; thus, the diet contains more pro- 
teins and provides better health. 

All this was accomplished at a cost to the Founda- 
tion averaging only $500,000 a year, or about $10 
million for the entire experiment. As usual there 
was a pump-priming effect, first and foremost 
through increased expenditures by the Mexican 
government. The Ford Foundation and the United 
States Agency for International Development 
(AID) have followed up with supplementary grants 
to expand the laboratory built by the Rockefeller 
Foundation at Chapingo and to add field research 
centers. Meanwhile the Foundation has moved on, 
with agricultural programs in Colombia, Chile, and 
India. Also, the two foundations, Rockefeller and 
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Ford, are financial partners in rice research in the 
Far East. 

The Mexican effort has become a model in tech- 
nical aid to an underdeveloped nation. It was a 
quiet-action, not a big-talk, program. It was nota 
crash program; that type tends to run into cul- 
tural resistance and eventually backslides into old 
ways. The Mexican government today has a warm 
feeling toward gringos for, as Dr. Julian Rodriguez 
Adame, present minister of agriculture, points out, 
thanks to American training, Mexicans are now 
technologically self-sufficient in agriculture. 

One enthusiastic American observer compares 
George Harrar with Emiliano Zapata, the Mexican 
national hero who led the peasant revolt against 
agrarian feudalism a half-century ago: ‘‘As Zapata 
had been the warrior of agrarian reform, Harrar 
became the warrior of the agricultural revolution." 


SOLUTIONS PRODUCE PROBLEMS 


“In many ways," observes John Beaven, assistant 
director of the Nuffield Foundation in London, 
“Rockefeller has been the model foundation. Cer- 
tainly, all general-purpose foundations created in 
the past thirty years have learned from its example." 
Ford Foundation officials themselves have said they 
were following the pattern established by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Carnegie Corporation. 
Beaven reminds critics who belittle the current 
efforts of these foundations: “They were the private 
pioneers of much experiment and welfare which are 
now done by the State itself. Indeed, the test of suc- 
cess foundations used to apply to their missionary 
efforts was whether the public authorities felt com- 
pelled to take them over and run them with public 
money." The Rockefeller Foundation still applies 
this test — for example, in Mexico — as an indica- 
tion of the need to be moving on to something else. 

In principle, the function of a large, independent 
foundation is the same as it always has been: to be 
a catalyst. There are many things the government or 
some agency of it would like to do but cannot since 
it is responsive to public pressures and civil-servant 
timidity, and is not only legally but politically ac- 
countable to the public for use of tax funds. On 
evidence, the fundamental value of the private 
foundation lies in seeking out and demonstrating 
what needs to be done but what is overlooked, 
unpopular, or too controversial, and thereafter 
creating a public demand for its product. In this 
pursuit the trustees and staff have to be wise and 
brave enough to expect and withstand withering 
denunciations from time to time. They must also 
expect failures, setbacks, and disappointments. 

These they do have. 

The Rockefeller Foundation took quiet pride in 
providing Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University 
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of California a new $1,150,000 cyclotron for his 
atom-smashing before World War II, only to find 
after the war that this machine furnished the first 
uranium 235 for the atom bomb. Lamented Mr. 
Fosdick: “No grant had ever been made for a 
destructive purpose, let alone such a lethal weapon 
as this." 

The outcome of any given grant or program is 
quite unpredictable. For example, it might be said 
that the Foundation conquered yellow fever in a 
thirty-year effort because it got a scientific tiger by 
the tail and could not find a way to let go. The 
original idea was that yellow fever could be rapidly 
controlled by eradicating the mosquitoes that 
carried it around urban dwellings in Latin America 
and Africa. Then, almost as the Foundation’s presi- 
dent was proclaiming the disappearance of this dis- 
ease from the Western world, an epidemic broke out 
in the jungles of Brazil. Now the Rockefeller 
scientists found that yellow fever was also a monkey 
disease; there was no hope of eradicating the mos- 
quitoes that carried it in the jungle treetops. 
Meanwhile there was a hot argument about 
whether yellow fever was caused by a virus or a 
bacterium. It was a virus. The new knowledge cost 
the lives of six of the Foundation staff. The scien- 
tists retreated to the laboratory, where Dr. Theiler 
eventually produced a safe, effective vaccine. 

This was not quite the end of the story. Some of 
the first vaccine produced by the Foundation and 
used in the Army became contaminated with serum 
hepatitis virus, infecting 28,585 vaccinated soldiers 
and killing sixty-two. The error in manufacture was 
soon corrected, but not before serum hepatitis be- 
came known as ‘‘Rockefeller disease" from General 
Eisenhower on down. Nevertheless, the vaccine was 
of strategic importance in maintaining a safe mili- 
tary air transport route across West Africa. 

A common charge against large foundations is 
that they favor medical research because it is a 
good, safe bet! Mr. Fosdick remarks that the hepa- 
titis incident gave him ‘“‘the most anxious days I 
ever went through." 

As refutation of another sort of complaint, that 
foundations stay away from controversial issues, 
Rockefeller money supported the report made in 
1932 by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care and also the best-selling Kinsey studies of 
sexual behavior in the human male and female 
(1948 and 1953). 'The first study recommended 
group medicine and voluntary health insurance, 
then opposed by the American Medical Association 
as socialistic threats to the private practice of medi- 
cine. Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey's surveys recommended 
only that we recognize that there is a greater vol- 
ume and variety of sexual activity in this country 
than nice people might believe or consider normal. 
His research provoked volcanic criticism as well 
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as wide acclaim. Indeed, two famous adversaries, 
religion and psychoanalysis, found themselves in 
temporary agreement, against Kinsey. 

The Fotindation has long been aware of one of 
sex’s more important by-products — population. 
Since 1921 it has spent $4.5 million on population 
research. In population control, it must be stated 
in all candor that a decade ago the Foundation did 
muff the opportunity to assume frontier leadership 
in the same bold way it had taken on the problems 
of disease and hunger. The population explosion 
is not the result of any special increase in sexual 
activity or any large increase in the birth rate, but 
mainly the consequence of a falling death rate 
resulting from the reduction of famines and general 
undernourishment, plus specific disease prevention 
and treatment. It is not a new problem. Mark 
Twain saw it coming before his death in 1910. 

In 1947 the International Health Division, which 
except for virus research seemed to have run out 
of programs, proposed that it tackle population 
control. With the encouragement of John D. 
Rockefeller III, then a trustee but not yet chair- 
man of the board, the Foundation in 1948 dis- 
patched a team to the Far East to make a survey 
of the human avalanche there. It came back with 
a recommendation that the Foundation accept the 
challenge head on, in a big action research program. 

But this proposal never reached the board of 
trustees, although there were protracted staff and 
trustee discussions of the problem. Opinion ap- 
peared divided: for, against, and “how do we do 
i?" With Kinsey and his males in the news, it 
looked to some as if the Foundation would be 
jumping from the sex ‘‘frying pan" into the birth 
control *ffire." Two things were clear: the ideal 
contraceptive for mass use had not emerged; and 
anyone who champions birth control by artificial 
means must anticipate politically potent denuncia- 
tions from the Catholic Church. The objective 
became lost in discussions of human ecology, one of 
those wonderful bushel-basket terms capable of 
holding many things but not necessarily of carrying 
water. It was agreed that the Foundation would 
make increased grants for population research, 
which indeed it has. 

Mr. Rockefeller III, for one, was not content 
to let the larger opportunity get away. His grand- 
father and father had been interested in the Far 
East. He was convinced some strong organization 
should tackle the problem. If the solution was not 
clear at the outset — well, as it turned out, it 
hadn’t been in yellow fever either. Someone should 
accept the mission of arousing governmental, uni- 
versity, scientific, clinical, and public interest in 
finding the solution. Here was a challenge to plunge 
into the middle of a vastly neglected problem char- 
acterized by one commentator as a bigger danger 


to mankind than the hydrogen bomb — the world- 
wide fallout of too many persons per square mile of 
inhabitable land. 

Mr. Rockefeller, however, was only one trustee, 
and he did not run the Foundation. He was in the 
position of his father, who used to say: “I have only 
one vote on this board and I am often outvoted.”’ 
In 1952 he personally contributed $1,250,000 and, 
with Rockefeller Foundation staff cooperation, 
started a new foundation, the Population Council, 
to carry out the program recommended by the 
Foundation's survey team. 

The Population Council, a stepchild as it were, 
now spends $3 million a year in funds from the 
Ford Foundation, the major supporter, as well as 
from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and others. It has become the ac- 
knowledged leader in the field of action research on 
population control. It operates its own laboratory 
at the Rockefeller Institute, makes research grants 
to others, trains demographers, supports United 
Nations regional training and research centers in 
Chile and India, conducts a family-planning pro- 
gram in Pakistan, and provides technical aid in 
consultation with foreign governments. Since 1952 
Japan, India, Pakistan, Egypt, Korea, Chile, and 
China have announced government policies favor- 
ing birth control. Another encouraging sign was 
the late President Kennedy's modification of the 
Eisenhower hands-off policy. ‘The United States 
now offers cooperation to other governments seeking 
information and assistance in population control. 

In its philosophy the Population Council is a 
logical extension of the old International Health 
Division. It does not say, Here you doctors have 
been so busy saving lives and now look where we 
are. It regards the reduction of the death rate 
among children as the first step in population 
control. Families in most cultures attach great 
value to having children, especially sons. When 
there are high infant and child mortality rates, 
large families are necessary to assure some sur- 
vivors. ‘The second step is to show uneducated 
people that they do not need large families but 
instead birth control to assure their families of 
health and prosperity. 


FOUNDATION MEN AT WORK 


The Rockefeller Foundation has 205 employees 
in its New York office and a field staff of ninety-five 
scattered around the world. In such a philanthropic 
anthill, as in any large organization, no individual 
is indispensable, and with the passage of time every- 
one is replaced, the men at sixty-five and the ladies 
at sixty, a curious retirement rule containing an 
implication that organized philanthropy is mostly 
a man’s world. The organization goes on because 
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the trustees have never wished to exercise the privi- 
lege, bestowed upon them by the founder, of spend- 
ing it out of existence, as was done with the General 
Education Board. Yet this is a corporation with a 
soul, and, like all corporations, it depends on per- 
sonal leadership for new vitality. 

It was natural that George Harrar should emerge 
from the Mexican agricultural success as a Foun- 
dation hero. When Dean Rusk became Secretary 
of State in 1961, the trustees chose Dr. Harrar to 
succeed him. The seventh Foundation president in 
fifty years, he is the first to rise to this position from 
the staff, where since 1952 he had served as deputy 
director and director for agriculture and vice 
president. 

The Harrar neck appears well adapted to being 
out, which it is in the Foundation’s current focus 
of interest on selected universities and regional 
research institutes in the developing nations. At 
fifty-seven, he is a better-than-average-sized man, 
ruggedly handsome, with a round head, receding 
hair, pale-blue eyes, heavy jowls, and a stocky build. 
He speaks with a bass voice, in swift, overpowering 
sallies and deft asides, and as necessary in English, 
Spanish, or Portuguese, and occasionally in French 
and German. Combining natural serious-minded- 
ness with an easygoing manner and gift of banter, 
he is given in informal conversation to such salty 
assertions as **We have a chance to drive home the 
golden spike right now," “We have a problem of 
leadership; we have to help the horse through the 
gate," and ("That program was shot out of the 
saddle." 

His facile robustness disarms the newcomer, who, 
knowing that Dr. Harrar is a biologist and plant 
pathologist (via Oberlin, Iowa State, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota), only gradually becomes 
aware that the man combines the memory for 
detail of an attorney and the intact affability of 
a diplomat with the breezy idiom of a Midwesterner 
(he was born in Ohio). In formal speech his am- 
bassadorial qualifications emerge; he is a master 
of high-altitude abstraction and the Mholeproof 
statement that may conceal as much as it seems to 
reveal. Harrar walks, as he talks, with a rush, and 
in total configuration can be typed as action- 
oriented, an interpretation supported by his remark, 
“I am used to working under pressure." He is not 
only used to it, but obviously enjoys it. 

As head keeper of “all that money," George 
Harrar easily rates as one of the world's more 
sought-after men, and he also rates as an expert 
in the fine art of saying no. The Foundation re- 
ceives an average of 6000 grant applications a year, 
approves 1200 (20 percent) and declines 4800 (80 
percent). (It speaks softly of its **declinations" and 
does not reject anything.) ‘These figures should 
dispose of any question of the Foundation's having 
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more money than it knows what to do with. On 
the face of it, the demand for Rockefeller money in 
philanthropic form is five times greater than the 
supply. This reasoning could be faulty — in philan- 
thropy, supply appears more likely to increase 
demand than demand to increase supply. 

When I joined the Foundation staff as a science 
writer a year ago, I asked a well-informed friend in 
the fund-raising business if he thought it would be 
a good place to work. ‘‘What would heaven be 
like?" he replied, presumably succumbing to the 
fund-raiser's criterion that where money is, is the 
place to be. I soon learned, out of my own ig- 
norance and that of my friends, that a lot of people 
do not know where heaven is, much less who runs it. 

People often confuse the Rockefeller Foundation 
with the Rockefeller Institute, equally independent 
and famous in its own right, and with the Rocke- 
feller Center, a fabulous chunk of real estate and 
skyscrapers substantially owned by the Rockefeller 
brothers. The Foundation offices before 1960 were 
in the RCA Building but were moved to solve a 
space problem. Mr. Fosdick and other old-timers 
look in faint dismay on the new quarters on the 
forty-first and forty-second floors of the modern 
Time & Life Building, a part of Rockefeller Center 
at Sixth Avenue and Fiftieth Street. Whereas the 
old offices were traditional and cramped, the new 
ones are contemporary, spacious, and bright with 
daylight, decor, and skyline views. A blackish, 
salt-and-pepper carpeting covers the corridors and 
work areas from wall to wall and even extends 
throughout the gentlemen's room next to a mag- 
nificent boardroom. ‘The offices, each with ample 
built-in bookshelves, are individually decorated. 
The president's office has emerald-green carpeting, 
red and buff chairs, and a low, circular worktable, 
as well as a conventional executive desk. 

Another bit of confusion involves Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller. Friends kept asking me, ‘‘How’s 
Nelson?" **Nelson," I learned to say with a proper 
degree of restraint, “has nothing to do with the 
Rockefeller Foundation." Three other brothers, 
David, Laurance, and Winthrop, are equally devoid 
of Foundation connection. John Rockefeller III, 
the eldest brother, is chairman of the board but 
maintains his offices elsewhere in the Center. 

As already indicated, the original John D. Rocke- 
feller placed full control in the hands of a board of 
nationally prominent men. Family interest has 
been maintained through board membership based 
on primogeniture. The elder Rockefeller himself 
was a trustee for the first eight years, but never 
attended a meeting. He left development of the 
Foundation to his son, who was chairman of the 
board until 1939. The board in 1931 elected Mr. 
Rockefeller III as a trustee, when the tall, shy 
Princeton graduate was only twenty-five. He be- 
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came chairman in 1952. Now fifty-eight, he is 
the oldest board member in terms of service — 
thirty-three years. 

On the present board, the oldest member is Dr. 
Lowell T. Coggeshall, sixty-two, vice president of 
the University of Chicago; the youngest is Robert 
F. Goheen, forty-four, president of Princeton. 
In between, one notes such names as Barry Bing- 
ham, editor in chief of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal; Frank Stanton, president of Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., 
director and chairman, International Business 
Machines Corporation; Ralph J. Bunche, under- 
secretary for special political affairs, United Na- 
tions; and Lord Franks of Headington, provost of 
Worcester College, University of Oxford. The 
board, which receives no pay, is made up of four 
industrialists, two bankers, two economists, two 
medical scientists, a physicist, newspaper pub- 
lisher, lawyer, political scientist, philosopher, classi- 
cal scholar, and priest, plus the chairman and 
president. ‘There were two vacancies at this writing. 

The Foundation’s only connection with the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is that it owns 
2.13 percent of that company’s stock. ‘This com- 
prises around 45 percent of the Foundation’s assets. 
Growth of this and other stocks has added a couple 
of hundred million dollars in market value to its 
capital fund during the last ten years. Meanwhile, 
through increased earnings and some dips into capi- 
tal, the Foundation has doubled its spending; where 
it expended about $15 million in 1953, the total 
exceeded $35 million in 1963. The cost of doing 
philanthropic business has averaged 10 percent a 
year in recent years; this amount ($3.2 million in 
1963) includes not only true administrative over- 
head but some supporting services to operating and 
grant programs. For example, the Foundation 
administers a $4-million-a-year purchasing program 
for grantees and field staff, and its travel service 
purchases close to $1 million a year in airline 
tickets for fellows, grantees, staff officers, and con- 
sultants. By any objective standard, the 10 percent 
figure would seem to leave little room for cynical 
suspicion that Foundation officers may have narrow 
notions of whose well-being the founder had in 
mind. 

The Foundation does not pay its staff fantastic 
salaries, despite its assets. In fact, until recent 
years its officers felt their job was all dedication and 
no dough. A tradition of frugality established by 
Gates and Rose finally gave way before inflation 
and the difficulties of finding and holding staff. 
Neither professional nor clerical salaries are com- 
petitive with those of private industry, but officer 
salaries are equivalent in take-home pay and retire- 
ment benefits to those of professors in first-class 
universities (the source of most of the staff), and 


include free health, group life, and travel insurance. 
Officers stationed overseas get a 10 percent salary 
increase and a living allowance, which, together 
with the usual availability of servants at low cost, 
provide some inducement to taking assignments in 
the tropics. 

Travel holds no charm for the typical Foundation 
officer, who is expected to spend three or four 
months a year traveling, mostly by air and mostly 
abroad, in accord with the Foundation’s look-see 
policy of investigating opportunities and its diligent 
pursuit of people and ideas worth supporting. 
Remarks one veteran of India and Latin America: 
"A trip to Europe or the Orient may be exciting 
the first time or two you make it, but I fly about 
50,000 to 60,000 miles a year. You get tired. The 
jets are a little better than the piston planes, but 
whenever I get a chance, I go by train or bus.” 
The Foundation has lost only one officer in a 
plane crash. 

Its forty New York-based officers and consultants 
are the Foundation’s eyes and ears. They investi- 
gate applications, make recommendations, main- 
tain liaison with public and private agencies, and 
supervise grant and operating programs. ‘These 
activities formerly were carried on with a great 
diversity and independence of program interest 
and effort, but now have become more closely 
integrated within the major objective of advancing 
Western science, technology, and culture in under- 
developed countries. Most requests for money 
come from nonprofit institutions — the only kind 
to which the Foundation will give aid. They are 
weighed in the scale of broad purpose, as “in” or 

*out of" program, and in | competition with all 
others. 

The Foundation structures its executive manage- 
ment for the most part along lines familiar to in- 
dustrial corporations, with strong administrative 
power centered in the president and with the board 
and its executive committee sitting in a position of 
review and decision on staff recommendations and, 
of course, of final authority on policies and appro- 
priations. The executive committee meets six 
times a year, and the full board twice, in April and 
December. The officers themselves have the power 
to turn down an application. Grants in aid up to 
$15,000 may be made without prior board ap- 
proval. Grants above that figure require approval 
of the executive committee, or the board if above 
$500,000. 

The grant applicant cannot appear before the 
board personally. The trustees deliberate in com- 
plete anonymity and do not record their discus- 
sions. If an application comes from an institution 
in which a trustee has a direct interest, he absents 
himself from the discussion and action. Mr. Fosdick 
recalls one exception, a grant proposal in behalf 
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of the Council on Foreign Relations. The trustees 
present at the time, all having some official interest 
in the Council, rose as a group to leave the room. 
The chairman waved them back to their seats, and 
they voted the money. 

The docket that the staff brings to the board is a 
pivotal instrument. The docket conferences of the 
principal officers preceding board meetings can be 
lively affairs. The officers seek to sharpen one 
another’s thinking by picking friendly holes in each 
other’s proposals (Dr. Harrar does not expect any 
program director to originate a proposal that he 
himself does not favor and cannot defend). But the 
discussions are more cooperative than competitive 
— more like a scrimmage before the big game than 
a shooting gallery. The final product is a gray- 
covered document consisting of a series of recom- 
mended proposals. It is mailed to the board and 
then presented orally. Each item begins with an 
affirmative resolution (‘‘As if the money all were 
voted, before the purposes were noted," quipped a 
onetime trustee given to rhyme). This is followed 
by a comment on previous interest, if any, a general 
description, a financial estimate, and a section on 
future implications. 

The effect of strong executive organization and 
good staff work, of course, is to leave the board 
under positive pressure to say yes. Dr. Harrar is 
not wholly content with this course. ‘“These are 
tremendously busy men, but I want the benefit of 
their thinking," he says. 

The distant observer may begin to perceive what 
Nietzsche was driving at: (How much harder it is 
to give properly than to take properly." Giving is 
a difficult art, more so when it is done with some- 
one else's money. Asked if he was having any fun, 
one Foundation officer replied a bit acidulously, 
* As an administrator, it should be possible to do a 
good job without having fun." He referred to the 
fact that in making grants he does not have the 
opportunity of the scholar or scientist to make 
original observations and receive professional recog- 
nition for them. '*The deepest satisfaction of my 
work," remarks another officer, ‘‘is not so much in 
having the fancy ideas but having some avuncular 
relationship in the interplay of persons who tangle 
with the ideas. It is like being a witness. You can 
say, ‘I saw it happen.’ ”’ 

Thus, with the exception of laboratory or field 
work staffed by the Foundation itself, where, as in 
the case of Harrar, the man can see the results of his 
own efforts, the main job of a man representing a 
foundation is to help others be creative. Like the 
father of the bride, he pays the bill for somebody 
else's wedding and keeps quiet about it. This sense 
of selflessness is taken very seriously. 

In the past, the Foundation has limited its re- 
sponsibility for public accounting mainly to long 
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and detailed quarterly and annual reports. Other- 
wise, it has leaned over backward to avoid wide 
publicity. From 1913 on, the officers, debating the 
desirability of full publicity on the Foundation's 
contributions, have been sharply divided, and have 
settled back to the position, ‘‘The less said about 
us the better." “It isn't that we were hiding any- 
thing," explains Mr. Fosdick. ‘‘It is that we felt that 
we would be exaggerating the power of money." 
There was nothing holier-than-thou about this 
aversion to self-acclaim. As we have already seen, 
it was not simply modesty for modesty's sake — the 
poets always have regarded this as a dubious vir- 
tue — but a definite aid in getting a government to 
take up and carry on a Rockefeller-inspired pro- 
gram as its own and with full credit to it. 

Another, quite selfish reason for avoiding pub- 
licity is that it leads to more requests for money 
and thus to more people to refuse. Nonetheless, 
the present trend is, at least tentatively, in the 
direction of recognizing an obligation not only to 
report to the public on disposition of funds but to 
educate the public on the value and uses of private 
philanthropy. The Rockefeller travelers observe, 
for instance, that many foreigners do not under- 
stand the meaning of philanthropy: Why, they ask, 
should anyone want to help a stranger? He is not a 
friend, and may turn out to be an enemy. They do 
not get the idea of love for mankind in the abstract. 

The self-effacing stance of the individual Foun- 
dation officer is necessary but has some ambivalent 
aspects. Inescapably, all philanthropic foundations 
are self-appointed and therefore self-justifying 
organizations. The Rockefeller Foundation must 
record and reflect upon what it accomplishes with 
its money. Its officers can scarcely do so without 
feeling some pride. The effect is a curious one, a 
kind of restraint verging on smugness. The officers, 
all learned men and not unaware of such subtleties, 
are prone to combat complacence with self-criti- 
cism. 

The one characteristic of the Foundation officer 
that may outweigh modesty is this soul-searching. 
If stomach ulcers are the psychosomatic disease of 
business executives, then soul-searching is the neu- 
rosis of the Foundation career man. Mr. Rusk 
explained why: ‘Officers and trustees must some- 
how come to terms with the haunting and elusive 
question as to whether funds might better be used 
in some other way." 

If there were an official uniform, it certainly 
would include a hair shirt. Questions such as Are 
we doing the right thing? and What should we be 
doing? are so continuously asked that an outsider, 
listening in, could easily convince himself that staff 
members themselves think their Foundation is in 
the clutches of muddled thinkers and chronic miss- 
ers of boats. Such worries are ruminative and not 
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final judgments, much less indictments, although 
they sometimes have fanned the flames of articles 
asking how solid foundations are or explaining 
where they fall down. 


WHAT'S NEXT? 


It is easier to report what a foundation has done 
than what it plans to do, other than more of the 
same but in different directions. The Rockefeller 
Foundation goes to all dignified lengths to maintain 
what it conceives to be its greatest strength, flexi- 
bility. In truth, it would like to be all things to all 
people, at a time and place of its own choosing. 
In the last few years, it has undergone a major 
change of direction that, inquiry shows, some of its 
oldest friends — grantees — seem unaware of. 

The change began with the board’s adoption of 
Mr. Rusk’s recommendation in 1956 that the 
Foundation give increased aid to newly independent 
or developing nations. In 1962 the Foundation, a 
longtime supporter of the finest and highest insti- 
tutions of learning in America and Europe, sharp- 
ened the earlier decision by electing to throw a 
greater weight of its resources into developmental 
grants to selected universities and regional research 
institutes in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. To 
be sure, the board stipulated that the shift of em- 
phasis was to be accomplished without jeopardy 
to any irresistible American needs presenting them- 
selves. | 

In order to protect the Foundation's domestic 
philanthropic interests, the board authorized some 
use of capital as well as income. Commitment from 
principal has averaged $8 million annually since 
1956. Nonetheless, the effect was marked. His- 
torically, the Foundation has given five dollars in 
the United States for every three overseas; in 1962 
the proportions were almost reversed. 

The new policy represents the Foundation’s 
effort to grapple with a new reality. Traditionally, 
it has pursued the conviction that it should seek 
centers of excellence and build on strength. “Make 
the peaks higher" is the way old-timers put it — 
in other words, give mainly to the Harvards, Johns 
Hopkinses, Universities of Chicago, and so on, to 
train world leaders in teaching, research, and public 
affairs. Now, however, the Foundation is more 
interested in helping build some new peaks, if 
not in actually filling in the valleys. It recognizes 
the scarcity of native sons educated for leadership 
and seated not in Cambridge or Berkeley, New York 
or London, but in Léopoldville, Kampala, Vellore, 
Hyderabad, Cali, and hundreds of places where 
modern civilization stops at the city limits, if it 
has got that far. 

We need not go into detail to recognize that this 
is chancy business, against staggering odds, involv- 
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ing both world and nationalist power struggles. 
Viewed in its totality, the task of promoting the 
well-being of mankind in equatorial Africa, for 
example, defies the average American's imagina- 
tion. The majority of the people there are at an 
economic, educational, and technological level 
close to that of the American Indian during the 
settling of the West. ‘These developing nations are, 
in other words, a century or more behind Western 
civilization. Their problem of civilizing themselves 
is aggravated by the tendency of their populations 
to increase faster than agriculture and industry can 
improve food supply and per capita income. Direct 
transplantation of the American university’s highly 
specialized knowledge and techniques to Africa, 
one of the easier undertakings, only complicates the 
problem of meeting human needs, for there the 
requirement is for country doctors and country 
schoolteachers rather than for medical and political 
scientists. The Foundation’s African task force is 
fully aware of these questions and is looking for 
answers. 

It would appear that the Foundation in its present 
course will have no trouble heeding the plea of 
Mr. Rockefeller at its fiftieth anniversary dinner 
that it be “more willing to risk criticism, even the 
possibility of failure," and also fulfill **an obligation 
to make clear to the American public — from 
whom our franchise derives — the role of founda- 
tions in a free society." ‘This role, unlike that of 
government or business, he said, is “to take such 
risks for good cause." 

Recently, the board of trustees described five 
areas in which the Foundation will concentrate its 
efforts, including an expanded interest in popula- 
tion control and a fresh interest in the American 
Negro's bid for equality: “For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, then, the Foundation proposes to do what it 
can to work toward the provision of an adequate 
food supply for all. It will expand its efforts toward 
population stabilization. It will help in the training 
of promising individuals and the development of 
institutions where the lack of leadership retards 
progress. It will seek to advance equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. And it will strive to contribute to 
man's cultural development." ! 

What we find, in conclusion, is no more than 
the beginning of another long story. In the Foun- 
dation's interests and efforts, its successes and fail- 
ures, we find mirrored the crucial issues of civiliza- 
tion. The pressure of events has compelled the 
gentlemen and scholars of its staff to become more 
determined in their optimism, well knowing that 
nothing yet has been so fully and finally achieved 
as to alter the words of Walt Whitman: *'It is pro- 
vided in the very essence of things that from any 
fruition of success, no matter what, shall come forth 
something to make a greater struggle necessary." 


She has arare gift... 


It’s courage. 


Janice’s legs are crippled. But there’s nothing wrong 
with the rest of her. She laughs easily. Loves kid 
games. And she’s determined to run, jump rope, 
dance and play like any other girl her age. 


But right now, learning to walk is no picnic. Each 
step comes hard. Thanks to you, she’ll beat her 
problem. 


Your Easter Seal contribution last year helped 
buy expensive equipment to guide Janice's steps, 








strengthen her legs, and ease her pain. Your con- 
tribution helped the therapist and other skilled 
personnel at your local Easter Seal chapter. 


That's why your Easter Seal contribution is so 
much appreciated. It gives hope and help— instead 
of pity. All the pity in the world won't do as much 
good as a single contribution. Your contribution. 
When your Easter Seals arrive, take the first step 
for a crippled child. Give to Easter Seals. As you 
did last year. 


EASTER. SEALS 


> ® 


HELP CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 





The first step is yours— 
your gift to Easter Seals 


Send to: Crippled Children, Postmaster (Your City and State) 


GEL ES 


255,000 CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS WERE 
TREATED LAST YEAR AT EASTER SEAL CENTERS 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 





2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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ZUPPA SOUP, ETC. 


By CHARLES W. MORTON 


*Mushrooms à la Champignons" 
used to be a daily offering at 
Malatesta's wonderful old restaurant 
in Boston's North End — now rede- 
veloped out of existence — but I 
don't think the listing deserved quite 
the levity it often inspired in stran- 
gers. The dish, as I recall it, con- 
sisted of large and flavorsome mush- 
rooms browned in butter and as- 
sisted by a sauce of finely diced 
mushrooms, and it was indeed what 
the menu said it was. 

I was reminded of all this not long 
ago when the Boston G/obe undertook 
to report what was served to a 
distinguished group of diners at 
another North End restaurant. The 
Globe thought so highly of this story 
that it gave the reporter a by-line. It 
was a memorable meal: shrimp 
scampi, chicken marsella, pro- 
sciut[tlo ham, a Val Policella wine, 
concluding with a cafe exspresso. 
There was also a neopolitian some- 
thing or other. 

The novelties of the meal caused 
me to write the Globe a letter, recall- 
ing the rice risotto at the famous 
Albergo Hotel in the Lake Lago 
district. The Globe published the 
letter and made only two mistakes in 
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its version of what I had written. 
On invitation of its editor, I sent 
the Globe a second letter about Val 
Policella and his reintroduction, 
after Repeal, of the Policella family’s 
wines to the Boston market. I made 
some mention, too, of the egg 
noodles whose ingredients the Globe 
reporter had disclosed: eggs and — 
of all things! — flour. A few days 
later a Globe reader sent me an un- 
signed card, for which I hereby 
tender thanks, asking why no zuppa 
soup had been included in the din- 
ner. Again, there were only two 
mistakes in the Globes reproduction 
of my second letter. 

The Globe is by far the most suc- 
cessful newspaper in Boston. Its 
editorial page and its use of syndi- 
cated features combine effectively 
and often with distinction. Convert- 
ing a syndicated column into a spot 
news story when the material war- 
rants it and running it under a news 
headline on Page One is a lively 
Globe practice. Its departments for 
women have an enormous following; 
one of them, ‘‘Confidential Chat," 
in which housewives exchange views 
and information under tightly 
guarded pseudonyms, has an attrac- 
tion for its readers that is very likely 
unique in its field. The staff-written 
business and financial columns are 
very good indeed. 

But spelling and meaning are not 
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the Globes strong points anyhow, 
even in English. The matter had 
been **praying" on his mind; no one 
had *'appraised" him of the facts; 
the result was ‘‘disasterous’’; he was 
“flaunting? the laws — these are 
the rule rather than the exception at 
the Globe s news desks, where neither 
the writers nor the deskmen can save 
each other from the rigors of the 
language. ‘There are said to be 
proofreaders, but the first claim on 
their time is classified-advertising 
copy, where a mistake means a free 
rerun for the advertiser, while mis- 
takes in the news columns are of 
course of no consequence. A style- 
book for the paper would be hard 
to envision; before anything like that 
could be useful, a thorough mastery 
of ‘100,000 Words Commonly Mis- 
spelled" and ::50,000 Words Com- 
monly Misused” would be necessary. 

Sportswriting in the Globe is typi- 
fied by the column in which one 
person *shrugged" the statement at- 
tributed to him, another ''grinned"' 
his, and a third ‘“‘rasped’’ his re- 
marks, according to the columnist, a 
man reluctant to bring himself to use 
the word *'said." Another Globe 
columnist, feeling the need of ex- 
plaining to his readers his own 
learned allusions as he went along, 
wrote of a Red Sox player that ‘‘on 
the bases Yaz is no Pavlova (famed 
ballerina).”’ 








Research chemist with a mission! He’s changing the atomic arrangement of a 
complex molecular structure. Objective: create an entirely new material with new 
properties. Application: an improved adhesive for bonding metals together. 


He’s one of more than 400 graduate engineers and scientists at the General Motors 
Research Laboratories, Detroit, who devote full time to pure and applied research 
. . . seeking new information, new and better ways of using existing knowledge. 


Their work is not confined to discovering new products for GM or improving present 
products. A good share of their time and talent is aimed at answering basic questions. 
How do metals wear out? What factors govern the properties of semiconductors? 
Why is one lubricant better than another? To make the unknown known in the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, mathematics, mechanical engineering, metallurgy 
and electronics—that’s the continuing aim of the General Motors research team. 


GM's vitality is people—more than 600,000 employes, thousands of dealers and 
suppliers and over a million shareholders. Today and in the future . . . the basic 
essential of GM is people. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You "a 





Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf, Hunh? 


EC a ee ee eee eee ee 
By RAY IRWIN 


Ray Irwin is a former Midwesterner and graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota who is now leaching at Syracuse University. 


If Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
turns out to be as important a con- 
tribution to American dramaturgy 
as some critics think it might (**Mr. 
Albee can . . . be placed high 
among the important dramatists of 


= the contemporary world theatre’? — 


New York Post; ‘‘towers over the 

-common run of contemporary plays" 
— — the New York Times; ‘‘is a bril- 
liantly original work of art" — News- 
. week), the close-textual-analysis peo- 
— ple will be picking at it before long, 


`- and also perhaps picking on it. 


I am one of those people myself, 
- and what I am reporting here is a 
little pilot study I have made of a 
recurring word I found in Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? that, so far 
as I have been able to learn, has not 
`. appeared in a play before. ‘The 
— word is *hunh." Probably I would 
not have noticed it had it turned up 
only occasionally, but I kept seeing 
it again and again (it is used a total 
of fifty-five times), and before I fin- 
ished reading the play I suspected 
that this, like the sickness imagery 
in Hamlet, the blood imagery in 
Macbeth, and the light-flashes im- 
agery in Romeo and Juliet, was not 
just fortuitous. Mr. Albee clearly 
had something special in mind. 
What we call the ‘‘area break- 
down" of *hunh" is this: it is used 


eighteen times in the first act, twen- 


ty-five times in the second, and 
twelve times in the third. George 
says it the most — twenty-seven 
times; Martha is next with twenty- 
six; and Fred is last with only two. 
Honey does not say it at all. I was 


. able to find no meaningful patterns 


in the distribution of the word, but 
this does not mean they are not 
there. Later scholarship will per- 
haps reveal some. 

Two explanations of the word's 
presence can easily be ruled out. 
First, it is not a typesetter's error, as 
are so many peculiarities of the first 
folio. This, one can be sure of, be- 
cause the word is consistently spelled 
throughout. And, second, it is not 
Mr. Albee’s private spelling of 
*huh.? There are several *huh's" 
in the play, along with some ‘‘unh 
hunh/s;? an *ummmmmmmm," 


some ‘‘unh’s,”? a *yaaahhhh," and 
a *nyyyyaaaahhhhh." 

Having thus established that 
*hunh"' is in the play on purpose, I 
tried next to find it in the diction- 
ary. Uh-unh. Even Webster III, 
containing, as it does, just about any- 
thing, has not sanctioned ‘‘hunh.”’ 
*Huh" is there, though — origin 
unknown. 

I then sought to learn how the 
word is supposed to be pronounced. 
I asked a lot of people, but there was 
not enough agreement among them 
to make the results statistically sig- 
nificant. I might, of course, have 
gone to the play and learned how 
the actors pronounced it, but that 
would have been an inordinate ex- 
penditure of time and money just 
for the sake of checking on one 
word, and an unauthorized one at 
that. Besides, if I know actors, they 
probably pronounce *'hunh" any 
way they feel like it. I have never 
heard two Hamlets pronounce ‘‘foh’’ 
the same way, and the phonetics of 
"foh" are more self-evident than 
those of **hunh."' 

Actually, though, it does not mat- 
ter a great deal precisely how Mr. 
Albee wants his word pronounced, 
for the approximate pronunciation 
is obvious enough from the spelling. 
The presence of the » means that 
*hunh" must be partly nasalized, 
and the final A directs the speaker to 
extend the word, making it longer 
than either. Shunt- or *"huh^* 1 
know of only one person who used to 
use ‘Shunh,’’ or something very close 
to it, habitually. He was a boyhood 
friend, a dreamy kid who let his 
mouth hang open and who had 
trouble focusing on things that were 
said to him. When his mother would 
say, Max, where did you put the 
scissors I saw you playing with?" he 
would answer, ‘‘Hunh?’’ and she 
would slap him. 

Assuming, then, that Mr. Albee 
intends *hunh" to be pronounced 
with the mouth and the velum re- 
laxed so as to produce a sort of 
primitive, nasal grunt, let us turn fi- 
nally to the questions of why he uses 
the word and what, if anything, it 
symbolizes. I think he uses the word 
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because it fits in very well with the 
diction of much of the rest of the 
play. People who say things like 
"You make me puke"'; “Look, 
sweetheart, I can drink you under 
any goddamn table you want"; 


“Yeah . . . sure. Get over there"; 
“Look, muckmouth . . . cut that 
out? - GAN. S II ...MIS 


TER"; and “Then get your butt 
out of that chair and bring the little 
dip back in here" (unfortunately, 
the best examples cannot as yet be 
quoted in family magazines) prob- 
ably say “‘hunh’’ quite a lot. 

I am at the disadvantage of mov- 
ing almost entirely in academic cir- 
cles where locutions like those made 
by Mr. Albee’s characters are never 
heard. I did, though, hear some of 
this sort of language when I was in 
Army boot camp, and it was often 
supplemented by a variety of ani- 
mal-like sounds, especially if the 
speaker was a slack-jawed fellow to 
whom thinking and speaking came 
hard. And I do not doubt that a 
certain number of these sounds could 
be best represented orthographical- 
ly by **hunh." 

I have some ideas on the symbol- 
ism of ‘Shunh,’’ too. I believe that in 
putting it into the throats of his char- 
acters, Mr. Albee is suggesting, al- 
though he may not know it, that 
language is coming full circle. In 
grunts it began, and to grunts it is 





returning. Nor is this the only full 
circle gesture that ‘“‘hunh’’ symbol- 
izes. Manners, he seems to be say- 
ing, are getting back to *'hunh." 
Family life will soon be mostly 
*hunh," and perhaps also *'ugh." 
Scholarship, ambition, loyalty, hon- 
esty, tact, virility, at least heterosex- 
ual virility, willpower — all are sink- 
ing to the level of **hunh." 

Since textual analyses of this sort 
are traditionally descriptive rather 
than normative, I feel no obligation 









When Disraeli closed 
his door, 
England made history. 








Thoughts on First Class travel—a series by American Airlines. 


The new prime minister was an enigma. 

The gregarious manner which had made 
him a favorite of society vanished when he 
went to work. 

He kept his door shut. 

Alone, with the full use of his mind, he 
seized the opportunities his rivals missed. 
[ He rebuilt his party, bought England the 
—-— j | Suez Canal and had Queen Victoria crowned 
Men Empress of India.] 
10 Downing Street Where he tan England Now, we think businessmen will understand 
this. It is why they have doors on their own offices. 

And why, when they travel on business, they so often fly first class. 

The extra privacy, the roominess, the over-all environment ease the 
burden of travel for men with work on their minds. 

If it's not exactly a closed door, it does have the same effect. 

{ Incidentally, first class is now within reach of any businessman. Coast 
to coast, for example, it is only 315.80 more than coach.} 

We should add that every American Airlines Astrojet is a fan-jet, 
with 3096 more power than ordinary jets. All have a first class section. 
In case the work can't wait until you come back down to earth. 


ASTROJET IS A SERVICE MARK OF AMERICAN AIRLINES? INC, 
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| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down, I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $30,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7, Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-4 








“The best book for free-lance writers, 
complete in one volume...” 


New edition 
THE WRITER’S 


HANDBOOK 
Edited by A. S. Burack 


e Lists 2,000 markets for manu- 
script sales. 


€ Contains 92 chapters of in- 
struction by leading authors 
and editors. 





A guide to all phases of writing: short stories, 
novels, non-fiction, verse, humor, TV scripts, 
plays, juvenile books, ete. Tells what to write, how 
to write, where to sell. 775 pgs.; $6.95 


.... other recent books for writers... . 
BREAKING INTO PRINT 


by Edward Weeks $3.95 
CREATING FICTION FROM EXPERIENCE 

by Peggy Simson Curry $4.00 
MODERN FICTION TECHNIQUES 

by F. A. Rockwell $5.00 
WRITING AND SELLING MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

by Omer Henry $5.00 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 

by Edward S. Fox $3.95 
WRITING POETRY 

by John Holmes $5.00 
WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEARBOOK 

1964 edition $4.50 
WRITING SHORT STORIES FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 

by Marian Gavin $3.95 
HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY 

by Walter Kerr $3.95 


DICTIONARY OF FICTIONAL CHARACTERS 
comp. by William Freeman 


At your bookstore, or direct 
postpaid from 


.FHE WRITER, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


to marshal evidence that Mr. Albee 
doesn’t know what the hell he’s talk- 
ing about. Besides, as I have said, I 
have led a life sheltered, for the 
most part, by the groves of academe, 
in which speech and situations and 
people such as those invented by 
Mr. Albee do not exist. 


Duty Free 


py SCOTT CORBETT 


Scorr Corserr is on the staff of the Moses 
Brown School in Providence, Rhode Island. 
He is the author of many books and articles. 


Now that the old $500 allowance 
per person on purchases abroad has 
been suspended in favor of a Dra- 
conian $100, Americans planning 
trips might do worse than consult 
the U.S. Customs list of duty-free 
items. It is packed with unusual 
possibilities for tourist souvenirs. 

Fertilizer, for example, comes in 
free. So do lobsters, although the 
thought of bringing these through 
customs on a hot day in late August, 
even with the help of duty-free ice, 
will probably deter all but the hardi- 
est travelers. Hydrochloric or sul- 
furic acid would perhaps be a 
safer choice, or any of the following 
which are ‘‘natural and are in a 
crude state, not advanced in condi- 
tion or value by chipping, crushing, 
grinding, [or] shredding" — aloes, 
asafetida, buchu leaves, licorice root, 
or manna. 

Wild animals for breeding pur- 
poses, except for black, platinum, or 
silver foxes, and wild animals in- 
tended for exhibition in nonprofit 
zoos make the list, along with al- 
bumen, archil, cochineal, cudbear, 
gambier, and litmus — always pro- 
viding, of course, that such items as 
these, ‘‘and extracts thereof," con- 
tain no alcohol. Almost the only 
duty-free item containing alcohol is 
wine lees, which might make an 
unusual tourist souvenir but might 
also prove trying for all concerned 
when opened for customs inspection. 
For that tiny percentage of tourists 
who may not know, cudbear is 
merely a rather sophisticated form of 
archil. It was named for Dr. Cuth- 
bert Gordon, a Scot who first brought 
it into notice, who must have had an 
unbearably coy nickname. 

Hypochondriac tourists will be 
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happy to learn that they may bring 
home a collection of antitoxins, bac- 
terins, serums, vaccines, and viruses 
without paying a penny on them. 
Broken bells and bell metal, fit only 
to be remanufactured, are admitted, 
but not whole ones, a cruel disap- 
pointment for those thousands of 
tourists who will return from India 
and the mysterious East with their 
strings of elephant bells. These 
travelers may, however, console 
themselves by bringing in absolutely 
duty free as many Indian water 
buffalo hides as they wish. Ivory 
tusks in their natural state may also 
be tucked into odd corners of one's 
luggage. 

Bananas and plantains, bark from 
which quinine can be extracted, Bi- 





bles, binding twine, bread made of 
yeast, fish sounds, and certain kinds 
of dried blood are admissible. En- 
gravings, etchings, lithographic 
prints, maps, music, and photographs 
printed over twenty years prior to en- 
try are all right, and books, provided 
they have not been rebound in leather 
within that period. In that case, the 
bindings are dutiable. 

Brass old and new, and bristles if 
crude, not bunched, prepared, or 
sorted, may be brought home to an 
honored place on the mantelpiece; 
so may cuttlefish bone, rough or 
uncut diamonds, gold or silver bul- 
lion, and goldbeaters’ molds and 
skins. Many a tourist will surely be 
tempted to bring back a goldbeater’s 
skin, if only to find out what one is. 
Dragon’s blood sounds like a sure- 
fire tourist souvenir and is grouped 
with China grass, jute, chicle, dam- 
mar, kadaya, candarac, tragacanth, 
and other natural gums and resins. 

Since most tourists buy with an 
eye to Christmas giving, a few sug- 
gestions may be culled from the 
duty-free list. Plows, harrow, reap- 
ers, cotton gins, and typewriters may 
be brought home by those looking 
for suitable gifts for rural cousins 


(the typewriter would, of course, be 
for the rural cousin working on a 
novel of the soil). For the earnest 
young nephew who has become fas- 
cinated with marine life, there are 
leeches. Nets for use in otter trawl 
fishing are perhaps rather special, 
but there are muskets for Grandpa, 
and needles, vellum, belladonna. 
mother of pearl, crude marrow, and 
common palm-leaf fans ‘“‘not deco- 
rated or ornamented in any manner, 
and plain" for Grandma. For that 
brother-in-law whose old jokes are 
so often in questionable taste, crude 
chestnuts might provide a timely 
hint. Fancy or racing pigeons are 
nice for the family pigeon-fancier, 
and for those seeking the less obvious 
there are radium, sheep-dip, joss 


sticks, and silk cocoons. Bladders, 
integuments, intestines, and other 
such materials suitable for casings 


might be just the things for that 
hard-to-buy-for great-aunt who still 
makes her own sausage. 

Skeletons come in free, as do spices 
and spunk, which sounds like some- 
thing any nation should be glad to 
let in free. Statuary for educational 
purposes, and regalia and gems to be 
presented without charge to any re- 
ligious, philosophical, educational, 
scientific, or literary society may be 
lugged home and presented to the 
assembled body after the showing of 
colorslides of the trip. 

Not all of the list will appeal to 
every tourist, of course. Some of it 
is downright unattractive. Despite 
the efforts of a determined minority 
of tapioca-haters to keep the stuff out 
of the country entirely, tapioca comes 
in free. So does cod-liver oil. And 
speaking of oils, it is obvious that 
the powerful ylang-ylang lobby has 
not been spending its time idly in 
our nation’s capital, because canan- 
ga or ylang-ylang oil is also admitted 
free. But even though the list’s ap- 
peal is variable, no one can say it 
lacks in variety. Tagua nuts, tama- 
rinds, cassava, most tea plants, nat- 
ural unmanufactured teeth, truffles 
and turtles, vegetable tallow and 
"wafers, not edible" (possibly a refer- 
ence to certain Oriental delicacies), 
wax and whalebone are all included, 
as are ‘‘Gobelin and other hand- 
woven tapestries fit only for use as 
wall hangings, and valued at not 
less than $20 per square foot." Tour- 
ists doing Africa will be happy with 
‘ethnological objects made in tradi- 
tional aboriginal styles and made at 
least 50 years prior to their date of 

















WERE PUTTING UP A NEW SAW- 
MILL in the Hollow to help make the charcoal 


that mellows our Tennessee síppin whiskey. 


Jack Daniel’s is still smoothed out with 






Charcoal Mellowing. That calls for seeping CHARCOAL 
every drop down through 10 feet of charcoal MELLOWED 
made from hard maple, sawed up and ^ 
rick-burned in the open air. And we've DROP 


been doing it so long now our old sawmill Som, 


is on its last legs. But you can be sure RED JA f 
we'll keep on gentling our whiskey this irra BY DROP 
e 2 SKEY |: / 
ancient Tennessee way. Our old-tímers XOU 
like the chief sawyer here will see to that. 
©1963, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc, 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE : 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY e LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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“Used 1o be... 
Dad didn't mind 





i stairs” 
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"When Dad became ill last winter, we decided to have 
on Inclin-ator Chair Lift installed in our home. Now 
Dad rides up and down the stairs and is not confined 
to one floor. We also found the Inclin-ator saves steps 
for all of us and eliminates the chore of carrying bun- 
dles and laundry from floor to floor.” 
if there's someone in your home who can't climb 
stairs and if you want the conven- , | 
ience of one-story living in a two- . 
story home, od Tor our informative | 
booklet that tells all about Inclin- | - 
ator, Inclinette and "Elevette," the 
passenger chair lifts and elevator |. 
designed especially for home use. |. 
Write today for your Yh. 
free copy of... 2 


lnelinator Company 
OF AMERICA 


2205 Paxton Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A 64-page Supplement on 


-CRIME and Punishment 


in the United States 











in the April issue of 


Harper's 


magazine 


— Now on Sale— 









entry," provided they can find any 
of those striking little Nigerian ob- 
jects that were not made the previ- 
ous week. Tourists heading for 
Scotland will rejoice in the news that 
curling stones come in free. 

Wormgut and zaffer round off 
the list, zaffer being that same zaffer 
used in the manufacture of smalt. 
Afterthoughts on the part of the 
official list-maker include furfural, 
guar seed, and horsemeat. 

It is plain, then, that the list offers 
plenty of opportunities to the tour- 
ist with a little flair and imagination. 
When one sees him coming home 
laden with his nonshredded buchu 
leaves and unbunched bristles, his 
nonalcoholic cudbear and broken 
bell metal, his dried blood and crude 
chestnuts and severely plain palm 
fans, his bottle of distilled ylang- 
ylang oil in its vellum wrapper, 
trimmed with uncut mother of pearl, 
with a fancy pigeon perched on his 
shoulder and an ethnographic object 
made in traditional aboriginal style 
under his arm, then one sees a man 
who can laugh at customs duties. 


TV Addenda 


eS A 
sy VICTOR HILL 


Vicror HILL was formerly in newspaper and 
adverlising work and is now employed in 
Providence by the Rhode Island Department of 
Health. 


It is gratifying to note that the ad- 
vertisers of a famous oral disinfectant 
have evidently, after a few trials, 
decided against using the TV cam- 
era as a nationwide laryngoscope. 
This clinical voyage might have 
been fun for Dr. Ben Casey or Dr. 
Jim Kildare, even on their off days, 
but it must have upset the ordinary 
layman to go zooming, like a pas- 
senger on the Cinerama roller coast- 
er, into the throat of a beautiful and 
presumably innocuous young lady. 

As a contrast to this realism, it 
would be consoling to return to the 
animated drawing of the “‘passages’”’ 
that looks like the silhouette of an 
old brass kitchen faucet, but this 
seems to have vanished with all the 
other victims of progress. 

The newest phenomenon among 
the commercials is the bread-popping 
bit, which comes as the second half 
of a kind of twin bill. 
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'The scene is a kitchen, and we are 
greeted by a housewife who is about 
to become a hostess. With her left 
hand she reaches into the transparent 
wrapper of a loaf of bread and ex- 
tracts a slice. This bread, she tells 
us and then shows us, is so fresh and 
soft that it folds — a nutritional vir- 
tue quite on a par with, although 
less animate than, the whispering 
and wheezing claimed by certain 
other bread-commercial producers. 
She then proceeds to make a sand- 
wich out of one slice by spreading 
some stuff on it, folding it over, and 
fastening it with a couple of olive- 
headed toothpicks. We are led to 
suspect that she's going to make a 
lot of these for a party. 

Its her privilege. She doesn't 
claim to be either a sociologist or 
Amy Vanderbilt; but this little jeu 
d'esprit of folding bread for a sand- 
wich leads to a perverse line of silent 
questioning. 

What would happen, for example, 
if this charming but faintly dicta- 
torial young lady hadn't been told 
that folded sandwiches are chic and, 
in all innocence, had served a simple 
dinner with the soft bread laid out 
neatly in a silver bread tray, and one 
of the guests made a folded sand- 
wich for himself? (It would have to 
be a male guest; to imagine a female 
guest folding herself a sandwich 
would be unchivalrous.) 

How rich would this fellow have 
to be, how much power would he 
have to wield over her husband's 
job to get away with it? How far 
back would he slide if he had been 
on the way up? Where did he come 
from in the first place? 

These questions having been raised 
and left hanging in the air, the 
hostess jumps gaily into her second 
theme: the preservative powers of 
the wrapper. On her right side, 
which we hadn't noticed until just 
this minute, is a loaf in an old- 
fashioned wrapper, which looks quite 
like the other one except for its 
blacked-out label. 

Practically nobody knows this, 
but the wrapper contains a mysteri- 
ous, medically untested ingredient 
that dehydrates and hardens bread 
in less time than it takes to set up the 
camera. She tells us that the bread 
has grown stale because the wrapper 
failed to keep it fresh, and she cor- 
roborates her likely story by taking 
out a slice and attempting to fold it. 
The bread stays rigid for a second 
and then breaks with a detonation 


that can be heard in the next room. 

Unfortunately, this is a solo per- 
formance, and there is nobody, not 
even Siegfried, to utter the last 
word. We are left wondering about 
mold preventatives and hoping that 
she takes this bread to a chemical 
analyst before feeding it, or not 
feeding it, to the birds. 





It is good to note the almost com- 
plete absence on television now of 
sylvan scenes wherein a boy catches 
a fish. 

Those incredible prop men who 
fabricated Moby Dick and earlier 
sea and land creatures either bog- 
gled at the idea of a mechanized 
trout-length fish, or were never so- 
licited for the job, or disdained it, or 
threatened to charge too much. 
Tight shooting schedules and lim- 
ited budgets probably discouraged 
producers from keeping a crew 
hanging around for a few idle hours, 
or days, as the case might be, waiting 
for a real fish to bite. 

lhe last and only resort, there- 
fore, was employment of a fish that 
was incontrovertibly dead. The boy 
hauled up his line, already suspi- 
ciously perpendicular, and lifted 
from the water a passive, inert, ver- 
tical object that might just as well 
have been a plumb bob. 

Anyone making or watching such 
a scene who has ever caught even 
one flailing, swooping, fighting fish 
would realize, with a blush of shame, 
that this is the climax of anticli- 
maxes, the deepest abysm of the 
letdown, the vacuum in the spin- 
naker. 

There must have been some 
clamor about this. Among the mil- 
lions of fishermen (and boys) in the 
United States, a significant number 
must have complained to the spon- 
sors, the networks, their congress- 
men, and probably — considering 
the object of their chagrin — Mr. 
Minow. 
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beautiful land of the Cumber- 
land Plateau was changed into 
an ugly, poverty-ridden place 


of desolation, peopled mainly 
by the broken in spirit and 


body. One hopes that NIGHT by RALPH 

COMES TO THE CUMBER- MeGILL 

LANDS will be widely read." E 

—N.Y. Times Book Review. M 
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FIVE MINUTES FROM LAKE COMO 
BY JAMES EGAN 


“You are not going to stop at Lake 


~ Como!” said a snobbish friend when 


- she learned my wife and I were 
Pm 


planning to drive through northern 
Italy late last summer. ‘“‘It’s Lake 
George, New York, with gaudier 
scenery," she warned. ‘ʻA body of 
water surrounded by resort hotels, 
gimcrack souvenir shops, and ice- 
cream parlors. Even the Milanese 
capitalists have barricaded them- 
selves behind their villa walls, and 
busloads of middle-class tourists have 
taken over. You won't like it, you 


© won’t like it at all.” 





Despite our friend's gloomy warn- 


> ings, we did like it. Lake Como, to 
- be sure, has changed since Stendhal 


wrote **here everything is noble and 
touching, here everything speaks of 


_ love." Lake Como has even changed, 


my wife found, since her under- 
graduate tour before the war. Her 
itinerary then included, as an un- 
scheduled item, a moonlight stroll 
with a minor Italian prince in the 
gardens of the Villa d'Este, the 
stately deluxe hotel which still stands 
on the lake shore. Now Como is 
more likely to speak of motor horns 
than of love, as baby Fiats scurry 
along the narrow, winding corniche 
that clings to the rock wall above the 
lake; and the princes have departed 
for places like Portofino, where the 
international pickings are richer. 


Yet if Lake Como — a mere thirty 
miles from booming, industrial 
Milan — has inevitably lost much of 
its eleganza, it remains one of the 
great natural holiday regions of the 
world. Its hotels overlook the soft 
blue mists that rise from the lake to 
an encircling ring of mountains. Its 
souvenir shops offer some of Italy's 
best buys in silk scarves; this is the 
heart of the silk district. And the 
ice-cream parlors (actually outdoor 
cafés) serve up a voluptuous assort- 
ment of gelati and pasticceria. 

Our Lake Como hotel was the 
modern Albergo Bazzoni, far less 
luxurious than the ancient Villa 
d'Este, but still marble-floored and 
decorated with Italian antiques. 
The hotel is at Tremezzo, a resort 
town barely one row of buildings 
deep, squeezed against the moun- 
tains about halfway up the western 
shore of the lake, which is shaped 
like an inverted Y about thirty miles 
long. Our balcony faced the heavily 
traveled shore road and Tremezzo's 
landing stage, where busy lake fer- 
ries and excursion boats put in. The 
thunder of trucks in the night, the 
ululating cry of buses summoning 
their tour groups each morning, the 


blast of boat whistles all day 
long, composed a rackety Italian 
symphony. 


Along the lake just to the north of 
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Tremezzo stands a quiet refuge, the 


Villa Carlotta. This eighteenth- 
century villa, open to the public, is 
surrounded by a park so large that 
one can lose oneself in the silence. 
In early spring, banks of azaleas and 
rhododendrons flower; and even in 
late summer when there is little 
bloom, the Italian gift for landscap- 
ing with shrubs and trees manages 
to provide a palette of greens from 
palest seafoam to black olive. There 
is also a miniature rain forest hidden 
in a ravine; on closer inspection it 
proves to be largely potted palms, 
a discovery which in no way detracts 
from the exotic effect. The interior 
of the Villa Carlotta displays a num- 
ber of nineteenth-century marbles by 
Canova, including his famous Cu- 
pid and Psyche. Although the sculp- 
tor’s work is almost indistinguisha- 
ble in spirit from the pastry in the 
cafés, the whole place has a gentle 
Victorian charm. 

Directly across the lake lies Bella- 
gio, self-styled Pearl of Lake Como. 
It is a golden-yellow town of hotels 
and villas among plane trees and 
pines. Its streets climb steeply from 
the lake front, some up flights of 
steps. They are lined with antique 
shops and silk shops, in which a 
tourist tide rises and falls as the lake 
boats land and depart. 

One morning, after some days of 
exploring the lake’s most familiar 
attractions, I asked the proprietor of 
the Hotel Bazzoni to suggest an ex- 
pedition somewhat off the track. He 
looked doubtful. ‘“‘There is the 
Sanctuary of the Madonna del Soc- 
corso," he said. ‘‘The Madonna 
of the Rescue. You should see her 
fourteen chapels and the church. 
But you must go a piedi. Few Ameri- 
cans make the trip. Your country- 
men are not used to walking." 

I asked him how to get there. 
“You drive south along the lake 
three kilometers to Campo," he 
said. ‘“Take the road that turns up 
from the lake at a ruined campanile, 
and go some meters until you can go 
nofarther. Then you must leave your 
car and climb. Ask anyone the way 
to the Madonna del Soccorso. It is 
only five minutes from the lake." 

I have learned that in Italy direc- 
tions always wind up as “‘five min- 
utes" from some place. After you 
listen to a spate of rapid Italian stud- 
ded with ‘‘a destra, a sinistra, vada 
dritto," you hear '*cinque minuti," and 
you know the instructions are fin- 
ished, if incomprehensible. 
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. house. 


"French, German, and English. 


. We followed the proprietor's di- 
. rections and left the car in the tiny 
=- dead-end square of Ossuccio, a ham- 
let above Campo. We were about 
- five hundred feet up from the lake. 
— The day had dawned clear, but now 


the sky lowered and a misting rain 
fell. 

** Alla Madonna?" I asked an old 
man leaning against the doorway of 


. the single store in Ossuccio. ‘‘Cinque 
minuti," he said, pointing up a nar- 


row lane to the right. 
We walked up the cobbled path 


- parallel to the lake, between shoul- 


der-high dry walls laid neatly stone 
on stone. Steeply terraced vine- 


- yards and olive groves extended up 


the mountain to the left and down 
toward the lake to the right. At 


“the end of the walled lane we 


emerged into the open and came 


upon a white stucco chapel with a 
_ red-tiled roof surmounted by a cross. 
_ The chapel was not more than thirty 
- feet high and perhaps twenty feet 
. wide. 
. and windows. The exterior was plain 
and severe. 


Granite framed the doorway 


On a side wall was a 
sign in four languages — Italian, 
It 
said, Whether you come as a pil- 
grim or tourist, you are entering my 
The Virgin Marie." Over 


the bolted door of the chapel was 
- the Roman numeral V and a faded 
- inscription: ‘‘La Disputa di Gesù coi 


ae 


> tain. 
- steep slope, in a zigzag line some 


DE Ais 


Dottori nel Tempio.” 
We gazed up and down the moun- 
Spread out before us on the 


three thousand feet long, were four 


- similar chapels below and another 


Sd 
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nine above, crowned by a church at 


: the top. It was apparent that be- 


cause we had followed the special 


. directions for lazy Americans and 
. mounted as far as Ossuccio by car, 
_we had entered the Sanctuary of the 
- Madonna at the fifth of the fourteen 
. chapels, ''Jesus Debate with the 
. Doctors in the Temple." 


I approached a heavy mesh screen 


. over one window of the chapel. I 
. immediately stepped back in alarm. 
. A grinning, contorted boy's face 


Ii 
| 


stared out at me from the gloom be- 
hind the mesh. I stepped closer to 


` the screen and stared back. The 
only light entered through the win- 


dows. Inside, some twenty plaster 
figures, almost life-size and frozen at 
the peak of animation, debated in 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Their 
hands gestured furiously but did not 
move. The figure of the boy Jesus, 


astounding the learned doctors with 


His knowledge, stood in the center 
of the circle. To one side stood the 
Madonna, her arms extended in 
awe. The grinning face which had 
startled me at the window belonged 
to a beggar boy in the foreground. 
The figures were painted in fresh, 
alive colors; every vein and tendon 
stood out in the gesturing hands; the 
faces were Italian faces of the lake 
district; and the clothing was of the 
seventeenth century — robes of deep 
rich red and celestial blue. Trompe 
Poeil frescoes covered the chapel 
walls. Although we stood outside, 
we seemed to be in the halls of the 
Temple, surrounded by a perspective 
of columns. A complete life seethed 
within the chapel, silently, as in a 
habitat group in a museum. 

What had we come upon here on 
the mountain? We descended to the 
first chapel and began our ascent in 
proper order. 

The fourteen chapels together 
with the church of the Sanctuary, I 
learned later, represented the fifteen 
Mysteries of the Rosary — scenes in 
the life of Christ and the Madonna, 
starting with the Annunciation and 
ending with the Coronation of the 
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Virgin. Each chapel differed in de- 
sign: some were rectangular, some 
octagonal, some round. They were 
built between 1635 and 1714, chiefly 
through gifts from pious men of 
wealth in the region. The astonish- 
ingly lifelike tableaux were the work 
of journeyman artists of the period, 
men whose names mean nothing 
to us now. 

We moved up the mountain in 
wonder from one chapel to the next. 
The Way of the Madonna, some fif- 
teen feet wide, was paved with well- 
worn stones almost overgrown with 
grass. In the steeper stretches we 
mounted by broad stone steps like a 
series of shallow terraces. Low stone 
walls and ancient oaks flanked the 
path. As we climbed, the green, 
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mist-shrouded slopes and the lake 
receded below us. 

The Way of the Madonna was 
empty until a middle-aged Ger- 
man couple panted up the slope be- 
hind us and paused to peer through 
the window of Chapel VII, ‘‘The 
Scourging of Jesus." We had re- 
coiled before the scene: the dark- 
visaged, black-bearded figures of vio- 
lence, whose upraised hands wielded 
long-vanished whips. The couple 
stood there a long time. 

They stood again before Chapel 
VIII, “Jesus Crowned with Thorns," 
where a mocking peasant figure in 
the foreground threw back his head, 
revealing an enormous goiter above 
his tattered shirt. Of course! He 
was an iodine-deficient mountain 
man from nearby. 

Then two heavyset Italian women 
passed us. They wore shiny black 
dresses, black lace scarves over their 
heads, and recited the Rosary aloud 
as they walked firmly up the path. 
Behind them came their husbands in 
stiff, square black suits. The men 
were silent. One of the women 
stepped up to a chapel, tucked a 
bunch of field flowers in the window, 
and made the sign of the cross. 

A pair of young nuns fluttered by. 
They stopped before a sign at a steep 
zag in the path. The sign was again 
inscribed in four languages. The 
English version said, “I don't want 
to see uncovered women and young 
girls at all, or females with long or 
short pantaloons. Dress my modesty 
[sic]. The Virgin Marie." 

The misty rain had stopped, and 
the clouds were breaking up by the 
time we reached the eleventh chapel, 
“The Resurrection." Inside, an an- 
gel effortlessly lifted a huge marble 
slab from the sepulcher. Five Ro- 
man guards, armed and uniformed 
like seventeenth-century Italian mer- 
cenaries, stumbled back from the 
scene in terror. Framed by a golden 
aureole, a muscular, vigorous Jesus, 
clad only in a fold of white cloth 
trailing from his waist, rose into the 
sky bearing a silken banner. At that 
moment a slanting ray of sun pene- 
trated the window of the chapel and 
illuminated the figure of Jesus. A 
solitary Frenchman stood beside us 
at the window. He had a long, skep- 
tical Gallic countenance. ‘‘ Merveil- 
leux," he muttered. 

Each of the fourteen chapels told a 
story as vivid and as three-dimen- 
sional. In “The. Journey to Cal- 
vary" the soldiers’ horses pranced 


and curvetted as if alive. In “The 
Crucifixion’? more than forty ex- 
pressive figures surrounded three tall 
crosses as a group of goitrous soldiers 
in the foreground struggled with the 
impenitent thief, stripping him pre- 
paratory to crucifixion. And in 
“The Assumption of the Virgin," 
the last chapel before the church, the 
Apostles stood dumb struck as a 
flight of angels carried their Queen 
to heaven on a gilded cloud. 

At every turn in the Way of the 
Madonna the views of Lake Como 
became more spectacular. Finally, 
at the top, from the belvedere of the 
church, we looked down over a sil- 
very olive grove on a slope so steep 
that the trees leaned out to embrace 
the lake. 

The church of the Sanctuary, after 
the chapels, seemed at first to be an 
anticlimax. Started a century earlier 
than the chapels and completed 
more than a century after, it con- 
tained a mélange of ornate styles 
inside. But in a dim chapel to the 
left of the altar we found the expla- 
nation of the Sanctuary’s name, the 
Madonna of the Rescue. For here, 
where the Queen of Heaven herself 
sat enthroned behind a barred gate, 
the walls were covered with ex-voto 
paintings and embroideries, hung by 
near victims of disaster to celebrate 
their miraculous escape from death 
through the intercession of the 
Madonna. 

Each painting memorialized the 
very moment of rescue. ‘The earliest 
date I could decipher was ‘‘Anno 
Domini 1670,” inscribed in the cor- 
ner of a murky sickroom scene. A 
nobleman, or at least a man of some 
importance, lay propped up in a 
great canopied bed, his hands clasped 
in prayer. His bedside table con- 
tained a single vial of medicine and a 
spoon, medication being simpler 
then than it is today. A black- 
coated younger man — the patient's 
son perhaps? — knelt in prayer at 
the foot of the bed. From the noble- 
man's lips emerged a balloon of il- 
legible Latin script. And in the 
upper corner of the painting, as in all 
the paintings, floated a tiny Ma- 
donna holding the Christ Child. 

Inscribed with the name Bartolo- 
meo Brantano, this picture was the 
work of a professional artist of sorts. 
But most of the offerings were clearly 
naive primitives executed by local 
amateurs. 

One small work represented a 
storm on Lake Como. Waves of ex- 


traordinary size tossed about a typi- 
cal Como fishing boat — the kind 
with three circular hoops that sup- 
port a canvas cover over the top. 
The cover was rolled up and lashed 
to the hoops against the storm. 
Amidships two figures prayed as they 
pulled on the oars for dear life. 
They prayed successfully, for the pic- 
ture was inscribed, ‘“‘Grazia Ricevuta 
[Grace Received], 8 Agosto, 1899. 
Alessandro Miano, Pietro  Frei- 
burger." 

Another brightly colored canvas 
depicted the collision of a stream- 
lined Como steamer and a small 
rowboat. Two figures were hurtled 
from the little craft into the water. 
The town of Bellagio was clearly 
visible in the background, with each 
of its buildings painted in loving de- 
tail. The two boatmen must have 
made it to shore; they inscribed 
their initials modestly on the paint- 
ie, BM. PL. 1956." 

In another part of the church a 
pair of pictures hung side by side, 
both painted by E. Marmori. The 
first portrayed the headlong meeting, 
on a precipitous cobbled street, of a 
motor scooter and one of those two- 
wheeled carts used locally for trans- 
porting goods. The man on the 
scooter was bashed against a stone 
wall. ‘This picture was inscribed, 
"Ponna [the name of a village] 10-6- 
1958. Pianarosa, Giberto." In the 
companion picture, a woman with a 
child in her arms was falling side- 
ways from a high flight of steps at 
her back door. And this inscription 
read, ‘‘Ponna 15-3-1959. Pianarosa, 
Gina," How fortunate for the 
accident-prone Pianarosa family that 
the Virgin was near. 

Many framed offerings were of 
embroidered silk. One showed a 
richly cursive ** G. R." surrounded by 
green grape leaves, purple thistles, 
and yellow daisies. The inscription, | 
also embroidered, read, ‘‘Leoni, Gio- 
vanni — salvato dal fulmine [saved 
from a thunderbolt]. Ossuccio 9-6- 
TITS” 

When we came out of the church 
on the mountain it was almost dusk, 
and the bells in the church tower 
were pealing. We walked slowly 
down the Way of the Madonna past 
the silent chapels. Now we could see 
nothing inside but shadows. We got 
in our car in the square at Ossuccio 
and drove down the hill. The sound 
of the bells followed us until we ar- 
rived at the lakeshore road and could 
not hear them in the rush of traffic. 
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firms of the country—large and small—contribute the money 
on which the Council operates. 


The results are pretty satisfying. 


For example, the damage done by forest fires has been cut 
to one-eighth its former amount. The rate of deaths on the 
highways, during the 17 years of the campaign, has dropped 
from 11.3 per one hundred million miles to 5.3. The num- 
ber of school children participating in physical fitness pro- 
grams has stepped up 12%. U.S. Savings Bonds outstanding 
have reached 47 billion dollars. 


Advertising and business solicits no credit for this public 


service. It merely hopes others will be inspired to do likewise. 


For certainly this is a time when every American should 
re-dedicate himself to the task of making this a still better 
country. 
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KENNEDY MEMORIAL ALBUMS 


BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Few musical legends. are more 
moving than the story of Mozart’s 
Requiem — of the gaunt stranger who 
came to the composer’s door, ab- 
ruptly commissioned him to write a 
Requiem Mass, and kept coming 
back to ask him for it so often and so 
sternly that at last Mozart became 
convinced he had been ordered by 
some divine agency to write his own 
death song. The legend had a 
firmer basis of fact than most: the 
stranger turned out to be the emis- 
sary of a certain Count Walsegg, 
who had commissioned the Requiem 
secretly so he could palm it off as his 
own work. ‘There is in existence a 
letter — its authenticity is in dispute 
— in which Mozart is said to have 
written to his librettist, Lorenzo da 
Ponte: “I know from what I feel 
that the hour sounds; I am on the 
point of expiring; I have finished be- 
fore having enjoyed my talent. Life 
was so beautiful, my career began 
under such favorable auspices, but 
none can change his destiny. No- 
body can count his days, one must 
resign oneself, it will all be as 
Providence pleases and so I finish 
my funeral song, I must not leave 
it incomplete." 

But Mozart died, aged thirty-five, 
before he could finish his Requiem, 
and it had to be completed by his 
favorite pupil, one Süssmayer. It 


was the twin parallels of the early 
death and the unfinished work that 
led Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
to select Mozarts Requiem as the 
music for the Solemn Pontifical Re- 
quiem Mass in memory of President 
John F. Kennedy, celebrated by 
Cardinal Cushing at the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross in Boston on 
January 19, 1964. It is highly un- 
usual, in the United States at least, 
for a work such as the Mozart 
Requiem to be performed as an 
integral part of a Roman Catholic 
church service; but once the decision 
was taken, it was carried out in 
magnificent style. The proceedings 
were broadcast on nationwide tele- 
vision, and now they have been 
made available in a two-record 
RCA Victor album (LSC-7030, 
stereo; LM-7030, monaural). Pro- 
ceeds will go to the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Library Fund in Boston. 

Although recordings of the Mozart 
Requiem are no novelty, this one 
understandably possesses special 
qualities in both its setting and its 
sentiment. It begins with a tolling of 
bells and concludes with a reces- 
sional, and interspersed among its 
sections are the voices of Cardinal 
Cushing and the seminarians assist- 
ing him in the celebration of the 
Mass. At times the musical impact 
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is heightened by the interpolation of 
the purely ritualistic portions, as 
when the clamors of Mozart’s Dies 
Irae burst upon the quiet plainsong 
Tractus intoned by the priests. 

As befits the circumstances, Leins- 
dorfs approach to the Requiem fol- 
lows lines that are devotional as 
well as dramatic. The music unfolds 
with spaciousness and deliberation; 
no effort is made to strive after 
effect for its own sake. The soloists 
are Sara Mae Endich, soprano; 
Eunice Alberts, contralto; Nicholas 
DiVirgilio, tenor; and Mac Morgan, 
baritone. The choral groups par- 
ticipating are the Chorus pro Mu- 
sica, the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society, the New 
England Conservatory Chorus, and 
the St. John's Seminary Choir — 
a total of nearly 200 singers, all of 
whom perform beautifully. As might 
be expected from a recording made 
in a church filled with 1800 listeners, 
the sound falls short of studio perfec- 
tion; but it is more than adequate 
to convey the transcendent qualities 
of the performance. Indeed, the 
occasional coughing and rustling, 
the reverberations of the chants, the 
rising and falling of celebrants’ 
voices serve only to give this unique 
recording a sense of presence and 
immediacy. 

Just as the RCA Victor album is 
a musical and liturgical commemo- 
ration of President Kennedy's death, 
a release called Four Days That 
Shocked the World is an attempt to 
convey the actuality and the after- 
math of the assassination in the 
words of onlookers and observers. 

The record, issued on the Colpix 
label (CP-2500, monaural) and 
made in association with United 
Press International, draws largely on 
radio and television broadcasts be- 
tween November 22 and 25, 1963, 
the period from the shooting in 
Dallas to the burial in Arlington. 
It begins with the jocularity of Mr. 
Kennedy’s arrival in Fort Worth 
(he is heard jesting about himself as 
"the man who accompanies Mrs. 
Kennedy") and concludes with the 
bugler blowing taps at Arlington 
— complete to the momentary crack 
on the high D that seemed to sym- 
bolize the nation’s heartbreak. 

Four Days That Shocked the World, 
which might have been a shoddy and 
hasty affair, like so many of the 
Kennedy ‘‘memorial’’ records that 
were rushed out after the President’s 
death, is instead a skillfully edited 
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re-creation of a weekend that still 
seems unbelievable in retrospect. 
Narration itself is held to a mini- 
mum; instead, the excitement, ter- 
ror, and grief of the events are 
conveyed through the voices of an- 
nouncers on the scene and of eye- 
witnesses. The record includes such 
ironic touches as a local broad- 
caster commenting before the as- 
sassination on the **unprecedented" 
security arrangements of the Dallas 
police. For the assassination itself, 
there is no attempt to embellish or 
smooth out an on-the-scene an- 
nouncer's stunned and confused 
account of what was happening 
before his disbelieving eyes. In 
fact, it is the obvious shock and 
anguish in the voices of the onlookers 
that make the Dallas drama seem 
so vivid and gripping. When Lee 
Oswald is killed in his turn, one 
hears not only the sound of the shot 
itself but the shouts of the police 
officers and a reporter’s awed ‘‘Holy 
mackerel!”’ 

In addition to covering the violent 
events themselves, Four Days That 
Shocked the World offers excerpts from 
several eulogies to Mr. Kennedy, the 
swearing in of President Johnson, 
and a portion of the Washing- 
ton memorial service and_ burial. 
Throughout, it represents a tasteful 
and responsible job of ‘‘audio jour- 
nalism," to use the producers’ own 
term for this technique. 

Also in the wake of the Kennedy 


assassination, Decca has issued a 
recording of the tribute to the 
President carried by the British 


Broadcasting Corporation’s televi- 
sion program That Was the Week 
That Was, the night of November 23 
(DL-79116, stereo; DL-9116, mon- 
aural). The BBC tribute, which was 
prepared in twenty-four hours, was 
widely praised at the time and was 
rebroadcast in the United States. 
The That Was the Week That Was 
broadcasters, who generally produce 
a satiric topical show, reacted with 
instinctive grief and professional skill 
by swiftly assembling a program of 


| sober comment on the tragedy. In 


the context and climate of the event, 
much of what they said and felt 
undoubtedly seemed moving. But 
heard on a recording many weeks 
later, their comments — at least to 
this listener — seem rather lame, 
flat, and ordinary. There is little 
significance or eloquence in the 
opening comment that President 
Kennedy’s death was more shocking 
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time. 
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than Sir Winston Churchill’s would | 


have been, or in the poem “‘To 
Jackie," an almost embarrassing set 
of verses self-consciously read by 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. And a 
*folksong" specially written for the 
show, entitled Zn the Summer of His 
Years, sung by Millicent Martin, 
seems thoroughly synthetic and con- 
trived. 

The President's death quite natu- 


rally is reflected in two records that | 


are devoted to a compilation in 
sound of the memorable events of 
1963. ‘These are A Time to Keep: 1963 
(RCA Victor LOC-1088, monaural) 
and History in Sound: 1963 Year in 
Review (Gateway GLP-9003, mon- 
aural). Although one of these docu- 
mentaries comes from an industry 
giant and the other from a small in- 
dependent, both are afHicted with 
the same two problems — a desire 
to leave nothing out, and an excess 
of words by the narrators. 

Listening to announcers talking 
about great events is a far cry from 
experiencing, through sound, the 
events themselves. Even the descrip- 
tive talents of Chet Huntley and 
David Brinkley, who are the com- 
mentators for Victors A Time to 
Keep, fail to hold the listener en- 
grossed as they plow their way 
through a sketchy and kaleidoscopic 


succession of such disconnected 


events as the overturn in Vietnam, | 
the approval of the nuclear-test-ban | 


treaty, the Profumo affair, the death 
of Robert Frost, the World Series, 
the earthquake at Skoplje, the 
desegregation struggle in Birming- 
ham, the start of 1964 presidential 
politicking, and many others. 
them can be dwelt 


few of upon 


informatively or even interestingly, | 


and there seldom is time for more 
than a few the voices 
or thoughts of the people involved. 
There are exceptions, of course. 
Joe Valachi’s testimony about organ- 
ized crime before a Senate com- 
mittee, notably his description of the 
initiation ceremonies of the 
Nostra syndicate, provides both the 
Victor and Gateway recordings with 
a few graphic moments, not without 
their touches of grim humor. At 
the opposite extreme, the dignity and 
emotion of the Negro march on 
Washington last summer are power- 
fully depicted, especially in the Gate- 
way recording with its excerpts 
from Dr. Martin Luther King's “ʻI 
Have a Dream" address and its 


seconds of 
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sound montage of the marchers sing- 
ing. But such excerpts are all too 
fleeting, and the listener is imme- 
diately plunged into a resumption of 
the portentous recital 
of the year’s chronology. In this 
kind of presentation even the story of 
the Kennedy assassination seems to 
lack the import and impact it has 
in Colpix's Four Days 1 hat Shocked the 
World. 

There is, however, one powerful 
passage in the RCA Victor record. 
Once more Mr. Leinsdorf and the 


announcer’s 
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Boston Symphony are involved. The 
scene is an afternoon concert at 
Symphony Hall, and the recording 
tape has registered the voice of the 
conductor interrupting the program 
to tell the audience that a report has 
been received that the President of 
the United States has been the victim 
of an assassination. The gasps and 
cries of disbelief that go up in the 
crowded hall recapture as dramati- 
cally and movingly as anything else 
the shock and sorrow of those in- 
credible days. 
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BY NAT HENTOFF 


The Art Farmer Quartet: Interaction 
Art Farmer, fluegelhorn; Jim Hall, gui- 
tar; Steve Swallow, bass; Walter Per- 
kins, drums; Atlantic SD-1412 (stereo) 
and 1412 

Formed in the summer of 1962, the 
Art Farmer quartet has become the 
most lyrical unit in modern jazz. 
Farmer, who has turned from the 
trumpet to the fluegelhorn because 
of the latter’s mellower sound, has 
long been noted for his economical 
and exceptionally judicious choice of 
notes and his strongly personal 
melodic imagination. His primary 
colleague in the quartet, guitarist 
Jim Hall, possesses the same quali- 
ties. They also share an unhurried, 
deeply flowing rhythmic sense. But- 
tressing them are Walter Perkins, an 
attentive, unobtrusive drummer, and 
Steve Swallow, one of the most 
brilliantly resourceful of the younger 
bassists. The fusion of these four has 
resulted in as glowing an illustration 
of chamber jazz as has been re- 
corded in several years. 


Eric Dolphy: At the Five Spot 

Eric Dolphy, flute and bass clarinet; 
Booker Little, trumpet; Mal Waldron, 
piano; Richard Davis, bass; Eddie 
Blackwell, drums; Prestige S-7294 
(stereo) and 7294 

In addition to its intrinsic musical 
merits, this recording of an evening 
at New York’s Five Spot is an in- 
structive introduction to several of 
the various directions being taken 
in advanced modern jazz. Dolphy 
displays, particularly on bass clari- 
net, the preoccupation of some 
avant-gardists with extracting a 
wider range of colors from their horns 
than has ever been achieved before 
in jazz. In the process, the instru- 
ment sometimes sounds as if its ca- 
pacities were being stretched to the 


breaking point, but Dolphy’s overall 
texture in each piece makes consid- 
erable, if turbulent, musical sense. 
Mal Waldron, on the other hand, is 
a tautly disciplined, unusually cohe- 
sive pianist who indicates the in- 
creased complexity of modern jazz 
while also playing with crackling 
emotion. ‘The late Booker Little 
was especially interested in achieving 
greater melodic freedom in his im- 
provising and this, one of his last 
recordings, reveals how distinctive a 
conception he had already achieved. 


Louis Armstrong and Duke Ellington: 
The Great Reunion 

Louis Armstrong, trumpet; Duke Elling- 
ton, piano; Trummy Young, trombone; 
Barney Bigard, clarinet; Mort Herbert, 
bass; Danny Barcelona, drums; Roulette 
SR-52103 (stereo) and 52103 

This meeting between two of the 
patriarchs of jazz is most interesting 
for the effect it has on Armstrong’s 
singing. His own rather narrow rep- 
ertory has seldom changed in recent 
years, so that in his performances 
with only his regular group behind 
him, Armstrong’s vocals have be- 
come entertainment devices more 
than strongly felt expressions of emo- 
tion. Here, stimulated by a program 
of relatively unfamiliar (to him) 
songs by Ellington, Armstrong con- 
centrates on the music rather than 
on his usual jocular rhetoric. The 
consequence is the most consistently 
appealing set of Armstrong vocals 
since Louis Armstrong Plays W. C. 
Handy (Columbia CL-591) in the 
mid-1950s. ‘There are too few solos 
by Ellington, but he is an incisively 


enlivening accompanist to Arm- 
strong. 
The Clancy Brothers and Tommy 


Makem: In Person at Carnegie Hall 


Tom, Liam, and Pat Clancy, and 
Tommy Makem, vocals; Columbia CS- 
8750 (stereo) and CL-1950 

The Clancy brothers and their 
equally irrepressible colleague, T'om- 
my Makem, are attracting a con- 
tinually expanding audience without 
diluting their style or material. In 
this recording of a November, 1962, 
concert, for example, the quartet 
relies entirely on bristlingly authen- 
tic Irish songs with no concessions to 
the bland commercialism which has 
increasingly infused the folk renais- 
sance. The major subjects of their 
repertory are pride in the Irish re- 
bellion, along with a dark minor 
theme concerning the psycopathol- 
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ogy of war; the pleasures of drink 
and brisk amatory pursuit; and 
memories of childhood. It is the last 
category which provides one of the 
most vivid performances yet re- 
corded by the Clancys — an exten- 
sive medley of children’s tunes which 
becomes a distillation of the wistful- 
ness, persistent sense of wonder, oc- 
casional cruelty, pungent wit, and 
boisterous energy which are endemic 
to the private worlds of children. 


Jack Elliott Sings the Songs of Woody 
Guthrie 

Jack Elliott, vocals, guitar, and har- 
monica; Prestige—Folklore 14011 

One of the more remarkable odys- 
seys in recent American folk singing 
was the transformation of Elliott 
Charles Adnopoz, born in the 
ranchless wilds of Brooklyn, into 
Jack Elliott, expert interpreter of 
cowboy and Woody Guthrie compo- 
sitions. It was Elliott’s fixation on 
Guthrie, the most original writer of 
American folk songs this country has 
ever known, which most influenced 
him musically. For a time, Elliott 
even walked, talked, and looked 
somewhat like Guthrie.  Increas- 
ingly, Elliott has become an im- 
pressive stylist on his own, but he 
remains by far the most authentic 
interpreter of Guthrie's songs now 
that Guthrie himself has been si- 
lenced by a progressive disease of the 
nervous system. Elliott is at total 
idiomatic ease here in the consider- 
able scope of Guthrie material. 


Mississippi John Hurt: Folk Songs and 
Blues 

John Hurt, vocals and guitar; Piedmont 
PLP-13157, Music Research, Inc., 2023 
N. Woodstock St., Arlington 7, Virginia 
At seventy, John Hurt, a Missis- 
sippi cotton picker and a grandfather 
of seventeen, has suddenly been pro- 
pelled, by renewed interest in the 
blues among urban singers and 
record collectors, into appearances 
at Northern folk festivals and night- 
clubs. Unlike that of other recently 
rediscovered Mississippi blues sing- 
ers, Hurt's music is neither harsh nor 
anguished. His gentle, pliable voice 
focuses on the poignancy, irony, 
playfulness, and sweet sexuality which 
the blues can also communicate. 
(Bitterness and frustration have never 
monopolized the blues.) Hurt ac- 
companies himself with agile grace 
on the guitar. Until this recording, 
Hurt had not been in a recording 
studio since 1928. 
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Wes I was in college, President Harding, the 
most incompetent Republican ever elected, had 
closed the door firmly against Wilson’s dream of 
the League of Nations. Foreign policy was some- 
thing a few people in Washington worried about; 
it did not monopolize the editorial page as it 
does today, and in its absence that page could be 
devoted to domestic affairs like the scandal of 
Teapot Dome, the price of cotton, prohibition, 
and the arts. There were four columnists who then 
enlivened the best papers in New York, and what 
stands out in memory is the innocent expectation 
with which they discussed the Great American 
Novel, their unashamed delight in light verse 
and the American vernacular, their pleasure in 
translating Horace or in keeping a Manhattan 
diary in the manner of Samuel Pepys. They were 
“F.P.A.,” Don Marquis, Heywood Broun, and 
Christopher Morley. 

F.P.A. was Franklin Pierce Adams, and he 
mattered to all young writers because he might 
accept and publish in “The Conning Tower," as 
he called his column, a piece of our prose or verse, 
which if it appeared alongside a piece by Dorothy 
Parker on “‘People I Loathe" would really put 
us in the spotlight. F.P.A. awarded a gold watch 
each year to the contributor he most enjoyed, 
and his watches had been won by Robert Bench- 
ley, Deems Taylor, Gelett Burgess, Will Irwin, 
and, of course, Miss Parker. Don Marquis we 
prized for his incomparable dialogue between 
archy the cockroach and mehitabel the cat; Hey- 
wood Broun, because of the way he laid about 
him as if he were swinging not with a shillelagh 
but with a baseball bat — he had come to litera- 
ture from the sports page — and Christopher 
Morley we admired because of his aspiration and 
his unquenchable love for books. 

Chris Morley I first saw in the Harvard Union. 
We had packed the place to the rafters, and I re- 
call that as he talked he leaned back, bracing 
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his broad shoulders against the old grandfather 
clock until it began to sway from side to side as he 
did. What he talked about was John Keats and 
his letters, from which he kept quoting with a 
point and intimacy that soon had the big room still. 
Chris made us see this poet our age or only a 
bit older, how he developed in such a magically 
short time against the odds of poverty and illness, 
and how he had never swerved, even in the final 
tragedy, from his belief that it was possible to be 
a poet and to be great. 

The life of Keats, like the life of Lincoln, should 
be rewritten for each generation. Keats is the 
one English poet other than Shakespeare to whom 
all young poets, no matter how radical their 
taste, turn for sympathy, self-measurement, and 
in unqualified admiration. He lived in a world of 
transition, such as ours, when, as WALTER JACKSON 
BATE has so clearly emphasized in his splendid 
biography, JOHN KEATS (Belknap, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $10.00), poets were unsure of the 
future and assailed by self-doubt. Keats, whom 
Mr. Bate describes as one of the most ‘‘unbookish”’ 
of great writers, had to fight for his independence 
at the same time that he was struggling for his self- 
confidence in poetry. He was opposed every step 
of the way by his wrongheaded, miserly guard- 
ian, a villain out of Dickens; dragged down by 
worry over his brother Tom's illness; and he was 
roasted alive by the most scurrilous reviewing 
in the sordid history of that craft. Yet his develop- 
ment, as Mr. Bate portrays with a warmth of 
detail and poetic understanding, was steadfast 
and almost incredible in its swiftness. Less than 
five years separate the early, pretty sonnets from 
the great odes and the Fall of Hyperion. In this 
amazing mastery he moved out from under the 
influence of Leigh Hunt, was touched in passing 
by Shelley, learned from his reading what he most 
needed from Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden, 
and so found his own voice. His achievement is 
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an amazing one, and the more touching for the 
humiliation and anguish which he suffered. 

Not that Keats pitied himself as a martyr; he 
was too eager and healthy for that, and his love 
for his brothers and his sister, Fanny, was ever a 
source of buoyancy. One of the most appealing 
aspects of Mr. Bate’s biography is his delineation 
of the family and of the friends who beckoned the 
poet on and of what each — Clarke, Haydon, 
Reynolds, Brown, and Severn — contributed to 
his career. Because that career was so tragically 
short, and because his letters tell us so openly, so 
eloquently, of the creative process which was his 
life, we know more about John Keats than we do 
about any other major poet. Research and eval- 
uation have extended our appreciation in the big 
eight-volume compilation, Poetical Works and Other 
Writings of John Keats, edited by Harry Buxton 
Forman, in the biographies by Sir Sidney Colvin, 
Amy Lowell, and Edmund Blunden, and more 
recently in The Keats Circle, edited by Hyder E. 
Rollins, and the Diary of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
edited by Willard B. Pope. Mr. Bate began his 
initial study of Keats’s versification twenty-five 
years ago, and his fine, capacious book is a cap- 
stone of his scholarship, a blend of fastidious 
research, critical discernment, and understand- 
ing of Keats as a man. Mr. Bate recalls White- 
head’s famous statement that ‘‘Moral education 
is impossible apart from the habitual vision of 
greatness." It is with this ‘‘habitua! vision’’ that 
Keats lived, and lives today. 


SONS AND MOTHERS 


BRIGHTNESS (Coward-McCann, $3.95), ELIZA- 
BETH JENKINS’ new novel, is a story of mothers 
and sons: Una Lambert, the widow, and her 
scholarship son Richard, who is doing so well at 
Cambridge, are drawn in sharp contrast to 
Marion Sugden, the wealthy materialist who 
makes any excuse to spoil her irresponsible Derek. 
The young men have each turned twenty, and 
premonition tells us that the dice are loaded 
against Richard; he is too good to win, the gods 
will claim him. But once this John Bunyan mo- 
rality has been accepted as inevitable, one can 
settle back and enjoy the insight and quiet irony 
with which Miss Jenkins describes the power of 
love, for good or evil, in these two families from 
New Broadlands, a London suburb built by high- 
minded cranks and still retaining traces of the 
Fabians. 

Miss Jenkins, who has gained distinction in 
her two biographies about Elizabeth I, Elizabeth 
the Great and Elizabeth and Leicester, is less sure of 
herself as a narrator. Brightness evolves in a series 
of vignettes loosely held together. The first 
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shows us the two mothers in opposition, Marion 
so pretentious in her display of wealth and so 
envious of Una for her ability to find happiness 
without it. Their encounter, in which Una char- 
acteristically has been suppressing her resentment, 
is interrupted by the appearance of Faith Met- 
calfe, the slender, attractive student in whom 
both sons are interested. In chapters that follow 
we see the young men: Derek, indulging in his 
love of speed and contemptuous of restraint, 
and Richard, who in his maturity has shown a 
resourcefulness that makes his mother the de- 
pendent. His homecoming from the university 
to the delightful repast Una has laid out for him 
is a scene charged with affection; the meeting 
of the Brains Trust in the Civic Hall is excellent 
for its comedy, and that moment on the Down 
when Richard and Faith are so close to being 
lovers, for its sentiment. But Richard, as we 
suspect, is too good to last. When disaster strikes, 
it is not with a slow buildup of suspense but with 
the suddenness of a skidding car. 


THE BRAVE NEW HISTORY 


The revolutions in the teaching of physics and 
mathematics are symptomatic of the upheavals 
that have occurred in all the major disciplines 
during the past three decades. In American his- 
tory, in Edward Eggleston's words, the shift was 
away from “drum and trumpet history" to ‘‘the 
history of culture, the real history of men and 
women." ‘This determination to survey the total- 
ity of human experience, to study the contribution 
of the immigrants with the same care that had 
once been bestowed upon those in uniform or 
lace, inspired the work of Frederick Jackson 
Turner and Charles Beard, as it did one of the 
most able disseminators of the new doctrine, 
AnTHUR M. ScHLESINGER, who taught first at his 
alma mater, Ohio State University, then at the 
University of Iowa, and finally for thirty years at 
Harvard. His book of recollections, IN RETRO- 
SPECT: THE HISTORY OF A HISTORIAN (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $4.50), is warm, quizzical, forth- 
right, and puckish, the qualities which have en- 
deared him to teachers and students regardless of 
age. 

The book begins in the county seat of Xenia, 
Ohio, where young Schlesinger, the son of self- 
respecting German immigrants, absorbed his 
American heritage. He was a voracious reader, 
graduated at the head of his class in 1906; and 
his valedictory address, “The Approach of the 
Dawn,” borrowed yeast from Edward Bellamy 
and ‘Teddy Roosevelt. Ohio State, where he was 
a member both of the Sphinx Society and Phi 
Beta Kappa, confirmed his love of learning, and 
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If You Haven’t Read This Exciting New Book 
You're in a Rut 


Because it's the only book we know of, anywhere, which discusses art from? 
the strictly tough-minded point of view. i 

And because its your only escape-route, therefore, (if you want one) from| 
the naive and prettified picture of art which the world has regrettably inherited? 
from ancient days. j 

Even the most sophisticated man will be shaken out of some of his favorite dogmas— 
and to his benefit, we believe—by the book's relentless search for facts. Where else, 
for example, would he encounter a candid statement such as that expressed in the famous 
“stork cartoon" (apologies to Van Gogh) shown below? In our opinion, the answer is NowHeErRE. Traditionalists would 
fiercely reject it as Blasphemy. For it plainly deprives them of two of their most “sacred” rights—the right to call certain 
art works immortal and the right to deliver positive and enduring verdicts of betterness, on which their entire authority 
hangs. 

And yet the statement is obviously truthful. 

After all, how can you appraise art works as permanently “great” or “beautiful” when a dozen men could conceivably 
be born into your own home-town, say, with the capacity to turn them out inwholesale quantity. 

No, before you can judge an art work’s “greatness” you must make an estimate of the human probabilities of its being 
created both now and for the future—the doing of which is manifestly a ticklish job. 

And it is exactly because of this inevitable uncertainty that a completely new approach to art has become necessary— 
and is being widely adopted. ConyEcTuRISM. 

It's the cautious, reasoned method, rather than the slap-dash, mystic method. It brings art up-to-date much as Evolution 
brought Biology up-to-date—namely by abandoning the rigid certitude and turning towards the experienced but tentative 
Conjecture. In the moment that man attempts the eternal verdict in art, he defeats his own purpose as certainly as would 
the meteorologist who ventured beyond the immediate probabilities in his forecasting of the weather. It just can't be 
done without stepping openly into Clairvoyance and Mumbo- Jumbo. 

The book, Hypocrisy Asovr Art, by Theodore L. Shaw, does much more, however, than expound the principles of Con- 
jecturism. With its 153 pages, its over 160 illustrations, many of them in full color, it demonstrates the practical applica- 
tion of it to specific works of art, and shows how the accuracy of man's conjectures can gradually be improved. 
Whether your purpose is to create art or to understand and enjoy it you will find the book highly interesting and profoundly 
revealing. 

But a mere verbal description is inadequate. The book is its own best advocate. And it is for this reason we suggest that 
emi at es HUBIESE eT We a I | you give us permission to mail it to you on ten-days free 

3». trial, without obligation. Along with it will go the famous 
pamphlet (usual price 506) THE GAG ABOUT ART 
BEING IMMORTAL. It's yours as a gift, whether you 
decide to keep the large book or not. Or, if you prefer, 
you can remit 50¢ (check, stamps or coins) for the 
pamphlet alone. The 50€ will count as a credit towards 
Hypocrisy ABOUT Amr, if later, after sending for it on 
ten-days trial, you decide to keep it. Merely indicate 
your wishes on the coupon, or send a postcard or letter. 
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here in his junior year he met the co-ed Elizabeth 
Bancroft, whom he was happily to marry. At 
Columbia University, where he did his graduate 
work, he came directly under the influence of 
James Harvey Robinson, who opened for him the 
wide horizon of the New History. Mr. Schlesinger 
writes of the college communities in which he has 
served, with a salty reasonableness and a flash of 
humor. 

As an instructor at his alma mater he had the 
courage to break out of the old ruts; and at the 
University of Iowa under President Walter A. 
Jessup he was given the freedom to teach any 
course he chose, and for the first time began to 
excite graduate students with his zeal for the 
new ground. Here he published his trailblazer, 
New Viewpoints in American History, and with two 
of his associates he embarked on the multivolume 
History of American Life, which was to be twenty- 
one years in the writing. Then in 1923 he was 
invited to Harvard, where he was to serve under 
three presidents and where, as he found, *'the 
faculty placed an emphasis on first-rate teaching 
beyond anything I had known." At Harvard his 
gift for friendship and his ability to speak out 
made him a polarizing force, and here he at- 
tracted, as a non-Harvard professor said, ‘‘a siz- 
able share of the best Ph.D.’s in United States 
history," candidates such as Merle Curti, Carl 
Bridenbaugh, Paul H. Buck, Oscar Handlin, and 
Donald H. Fleming, to name but five. In addition 
to his books, it has been Professor Schlesinger’s 
knack to remind the country of things it should not 
forget. In an article on ““The Vanishing Voter" he 
compared the ratio of actual to eligible voters, 
showing that it had declined from 83.5 percent to 
52 percent over a period of sixty-four years. Again 
in 1957, when people were so alarmed by the ad- 
vances of the Soviet Union, Schlesinger published 
an article on ‘‘America’s Influence: Our Ten 
Contributions to Civilization," which was widely 
quoted and very tonic in its effect. 

I have mentioned his puckishness. Speaking of 
Iowa City, he recalls *the absent-minded pro- 
fessor of psychology who on taking off his clothes 
to dress for a party went to bed instead." And 
again, ‘‘the gentle little professor of chemistry 
dominated by a large masculine wife, who re- 
covered his manliness after her death by marrying 
a deaf-and-dumb woman." These were the kinds 
of things that were likely to pop out at the Sunday 
afternoon teas which he and Elizabeth gave to 
so many grateful students in Cambridge. 


THE FLAVOR OF BRITAIN 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN, artist and epicurean out 
of Marblehead, Massachusetts, is the author of 


three volumes as sumptuous as any that have 
been published in this country since 1914. Sam 
is a veteran of the First World War, with a palate 
second to none. With his wife, Narcissa, to record 
the recipes, and with his heavy Linhof view camera 
and his drawing equipment to record the pic- 
turesque, he set out some years ago at the request 
of Gourmet on a leisurely tasting, talking, and draw- 
ing tour which eventually carried him and his 
wife through every province in France. ‘The book 
which resulted, entitled Bouquet de France, was the 
most appetizing, impeccable thing of its kind. 
The illustrations were as mouth-watering as the 
meals described, and the volume, often reprinted, 
has sold upward of 70,000 copies. This was fol- 
lowed by /talian Bouquet, published in 1958, and 
this year by BRITISH BOUQUET, An Epicurean 
Tour of Britain (Gourmet, $13.75), which it 
took the Chamberlains four long summers to 
complete. 

British cooking is usually a standard American 
joke, as Mrs. Chamberlain acknowledges in her 
reference to a pudding called “‘boiled baby" and 
that other delicacy *'suet paste," and we all giggle 
as she recalls the American who stepped out of a 
tour bus to enjoy a view of the velvety English 
countryside with the remark, “Thank God they 
can't cook it?" But the British do have their 
specialties: mutton as it is served nowhere else, 
the superb roasts at Simpson's on the Strand, 
Dover sole and boiled turbot, strawberry tarts 
with Devonshire cream, deep-dish apple pie, and 
cheese which puts our homogenized goo to shame. 
As the Chamberlains went from county to county 
they sought out the best inns no matter how re- 
mote, and these they have linked together with 
the famous castles, country houses, and old ruins. 
This big book is for browsing, for nostalgia, and 
best of all as an appetizing road map for those 
planning to visit the British Isles. 

When I was a student riding my way around 
Britain on a push-bike, I could not afford places 
such as these, but I still remember the shrines 
which drew me on and which Sam has photo- 
graphed so beautifully. I remember Richmond 
Castle as I saw it from the bridge over the River 
Swale; Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire, where I felt 
I had lived in another life. It is the most beautiful 
of all the old ruins, and when I go back I mean 
to stay and dine at the Devonshire Arms at Bolton 
Bridge; Warwick Castle and the Woolpack Hotel, 
where I shall go for thick but tender lamb chops; 
the Wild Duck Inn and Buttery in Ewen, Glouces- 
tershire; Abbotsford, which looks today much as 
it did when Sir Walter Scott lived there; and, in 
Sussex, Rudyard Kipling's home in Burwash, 
which will mean something special to everyone 
who loves Puck of Pook's Hill. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT. 


In keeping with the old saw that | 


"the great art is to hide one’s art," 
HAMILTON Basso is a novelist of un- 
obtrusive and deceptive power. He 
does not strain for effect; he never 
screams or roars at the reader; his is 
the quiet voice of a man of the world 
speaking calmly of the things and 
people he has observed dispassion- 
ately but sympathetically. The re- 
sult is that his novels go down so 
smoothly that many readers miss 
their exceptional qualities of wit and 
wisdom, as well as the author’s ma- 
ture grasp of human character. 

A TOUCH OF THE DRAGON (Viking, 
$4.95) creates an unforgettable por- 
trait of a high-strung and overbear- 
ing woman, and does so with a depth 








and delicacy hard to match in recent | 
fiction. The lady with more than a. 


touch of the dragon is Edwina Dey- 


dier, rich and attractive but always | 


driven by the need for self-assertion, 
whether it involves tennis tourna- 
ments, meddling with politics and 
art, or merely casting a long shadow 
over all the people she encounters. 
Her story is told with almost cas- 





ual indirectness. The hero and nar- | 
rator, Sebastian Venables, is telling | 
us about his own life, which includes 


varied jobs and two marriages — 
the first tragic, but the second re- 
freshingly happy as modern novels 
go. Edwina does not play a large 
part in his life really; yet he seems 
always to be running into her, and 
he is continually glancing her way 
as he recounts his own past, so that 
she acquires an imposing and fas- 
cinating horror and Sebastian's own 
adventures seem like a kind of foot- 
note to her weird destiny. 





Mr. Basso is a novelist of manners, | 


like Marquand and O'Hara, but 





The Peripatetic Advertiser 


(A Only the old farm- 
UT er in Almanac 
ba a Trade would ven- 
AK ture to predict the 
prevailing climate 

on an April day, but however 
chilly or changeable the weath- 
er in the streets, Spring will 
have arrived at the bookstores 
well ahead of the calendar. 
For this is the very season to 
appeal to every potential or 
practicing naturalist and gar- 
dener with books to turn his 
thoughts toward his doorstep. 





One of the most attractive 
books in this wide category 
is The Peregrine Falcon 
by Robert Murphy, $4.00. 
Reviewers of every degree 
of ornithological experience 
have been charmed by this 
novel. As Hal Borland puts 
it: "A superb piece of work 
with a splendid sense of 
wildness and a classic feel of 
truth. It is hard to believe, 
until one has read this book, 
that the scope and feeling of 
flight over so much of this 
continent could be caught in 
words. Not only flight, but the 
whole sense of free, wild life 
that only a falcon should 
know. Somehow, Murphy 
knows it too.” 


The mood estab- 

lished, there are 

books to rejoice the 

heart and strength- 

en the voice of the 

conservationist. For one, Ex- 
ploring our National Wild- 
life Refuges by Devereux 
Butcher which appears in a 
freshly revised edition (cloth 
$6.50; paper, $3.85). The ur- 
gency of the need for protec- 
tion of our birds and mammals 
is unforgettably reflected in 
the words of a national leader 
in wilderness preservation, and 
in the 340 pictures which one 
reviewer hailed as “some of 
the best photographs of birds 
and animals ever collected in 
one book.” (Boston Globe) 
Forty refuges are described in 


the kind of detail that is prob- 
ably destined to trap many a 
vacationing family. 

With a foot — or a cover — 
in the camps of both conser- 
vationist and gardener there is 
Gardening Without Poisons 
by Beatrice Trum Hunter, 
$5.00. Last year Rachel 
Carson inspired many a town 
meeting to look to its labels 
with the eloquent Silent 
Spring. Mrs. Hunt- acd 
ers book offers 
some solutions to 
those myriad con- 
verts. 


For the gardener still indoors 
there is a book full of delight- 
ful speculations on one of the 
pleasantest of relationships, 
Gardens and People by 
Fletcher Steele, $4.00. Written 
by a noted landscape architect 
who is a notably fine phrase- 
maker, this is an excursion 
through Europe and China 
and the garden next door. 





And to this garaener's oppo- 
site number, the naturalist — 
(professional or amateur but 
always with field glass in 
hand), only the word is needed 
that there is a new book in 
the Peterson Field Guide Se- 
ries. This latest is the long, 
stubbornly, and clamorously 
awaited Field Guide to the 
Stars and Planets, Includ- 
ing the Moon, Satellites, 
Comets, and Other Fea- 
tures of the Universe, $4.95, 
by one of America's best 
known authorities in the field, 
Donald H. Menzel, director 
of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. This is the clearest, 
most complete guide to the 
night sky ever written. Its 
forty-eight maps 
charting the sky cart 
be used throughout 
the world. 
Whatever the deceptions and 
inconstancies of April, our 
book buyer can find Spring 
on the threshold of the near- 
est bookstore. 
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When you think about some high 
office that’s endured for a long time, 
you (or I, anyway) often regard it as 
immutable, as something that can’t 
be altered by its occupants, whoever 
they may be. This kind of thinking 
is especially prevalent in the United 
States, where a written Constitution 
limits the possibilities of change in 
any government office. 

But men, it seems, must react to 
the currents of their time, and noth- 
ing illustrates this better than the 
changes in the nature of the Presi- 
dency of the United States since this 
nation's beginning. 

A new and thoughtful book, “The 
Presidents on the Presidency," serves 
to illustrate these changes, as well as 
a number of other aspects of the 
world's most complex job. Historian 
Arthur Tourtellot, who compiled, 
edited and structured the book, has 
set down in the Presidents’ own words 
the reflections of the men from Wash- 
ington through Kennedy who have 
had to make history every day of their 
administrations. 

The book's 11 sections give a fresh 
and compelling insight into the minds 
of the Presidents, and Mr. Tourtellot 


has prefaced each section with a brief 


introductory essay explaining (as the 
Presidents themselves cannot) how 
each man stood in relation to his time, 
and how each man ultimately con- 
tributed to the office. In an election 
year, “The Presidents on the Presi- 
dency" is especially timely, and can 
be read with pleasure and profit by 
every citizen. 


L.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The Presidents on the Presidency ($5.95), 
edited by Arthur Tourtellot, is pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. Copies may be 
obtained from your own bookseller 
or from any one of the 32 Doubleday 
Book Shops, one of which is located 
at 655 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
N* Y. 


unlike them he does not operate 
within a definite geographical re- 
gion. Sebastian tells us that the 
Venableses have a large kinship sys- 
tem, stretching from lower Missouri 
east to Virginia, and then south 
through the Carolinas to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. That is quite a 
territory to take in, but his story 
ranges at an easy and unfaltering 
pace over most of it, and even goes 
on to its final climax, a minor dis- 
aster for Edwina, amid the sands and 
palms of the West Indies. Yet, de- 
spite its geographical spread there 
is a unity to Sebastian's world; and 
though Mr. Basso's style may seem 
impressionistic beside the documen- 
tary detail of Marquand or O'Hara, 
he conveys its atmosphere very sub- 
tly. Itis a world of the wellborn and 
well-bred, who are also well-off 
though not toweringly rich, and 
whose old families harbor enough 
skeletons in closets and enough ec- 
centrics on the loose to keep a novel- 
ist like Mr. Basso going for years. 


ANGRY ENGLISHMAN 


Kincstey Amis has had a very 
hard time living up to the success of 
his first book, Lucky Jim, which in 
many ways was the most remarkable 
comic novel since the early Evelyn 
Waugh and Anthony Powell. Now, 
at last, ten years and four novels 
later, he has almost climbed back 
to the heights. ONE FAT ENGLISHMAN 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $3.95) 
is not so well constructed or so 
subtly modulated in its mimicry as 
the first novel, but the violence of its 
satire and the fantastic buffoonery 
of its characters just about make up 
the gap. 

Mr. Amis was one of those labeled 
as Britain’s Angry Young Men, and 
his comedy has grown more sple- 
netic over the years, ready and 
willing to take on all comers, even 
one as big as the whole American 
scene. His setting here is a bizarre 
academic institution, Budweiser Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, within com- 
muting distance of New York. (Mr. 
Amis was a lecturer at Princeton 
in 1958-1959, and he may not be 
writing purely from imagination.) 
Roger Mitcheldene, a visiting Eng- 
lish publisher, is fat and fortyish 
and addicted to as many of the seven 
deadly sins as he can make time for. 
A glutton and woman-chaser, Roger 
is also a snob with an angry and 
outspoken tongue who tells his 
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A master workman surveys 
the evolving American 
democracy 


Hod-Carrier 


i" Z fA N ; 
Notes of a Laborer on XÑ 


an Unfinished Cathedral 5 


Gerald W. Johnson 


Wise and witty, as sound as it 
is salty, this is one of 
Mr. Johnson’s most challenging 
books on the American scene. 
At all bookstores, $3.95 


MORROW 





Just published—already acclaimed by: 


DEAN ACHESON “I did not put it 


down until the night was far gone.” 


THEODORE H. WHITE “One of the 
most remarkable stories on American 
politics I have ever read.” 


Here is the true story of what happened 
when a President fell ill and the nation’s 
fate lay in the hands of the First Lady... 


WHEN THE 
CHEERING 
STOPPED 


the last years of Woodrow Wilson 


GENE SMITH 
Introduction by ALLAN NEVINS 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


$5.95 16 photos MORROW 





This may not be good manners, but 
it provides some very funny dia- 
logue, and Roger is only doing what 
most of us at moments would like 
to do if we had the nerve. 

He is so absurdly arrogant that 
he manages to get the upper hand 
in most situations, but not when he 
encounters Irving Macher, one of 
the most appalling creatures in 
modern fiction. Irving is young, 
beat, aggressive, and so insensitive 
that he is impervious to any of 
Roger’s insults. He is also just 
brilliant enough to make these un- 
pleasant qualities all the more re- 
pulsive. Perhaps only a foreigner, 
and an Englishman at that, could 
pin down this native specimen, of 
whom we seem to have grown tol- 
erant. And Irving is but one of the 
grotesques who roam the Budweiser 
ZOO. 

Mr. Amis should come back for 
another visit. We have obviously 
been good for his muse, and he in 
return has given us a generous 
assist toward humility, as well as a 
wildly amusing book to enjoy. 


Africa's magic preserved 
in a scientist s unique 
adventure stories 


© ARCHIE CARR has a scientist’s eye for the unusual, 
B and a writer's gift for words. He invests the whole, 
í wild receding world of the veld with high excitement 
whether he tells of elephants and the strange island 
of Boadzulu, of ominous fly spouts, hidden ceremonial 
masks, and lions (stern, tan-eyed and inexplicably indif- 
ferent to cars). Or of coping with fourteen feet of ani- 
mated python in a small boat. 





A distinguished naturalist, and winner of the O. Henry 
award, Carr sees the wilderness as the environment in 
which man became human. “And now,” he says, “at the 
edge of the Age of Reason, the last great fantasy of evo- 
lution is running out and we are letting it happen.” 





By ARCHIE CARR 
author of The Windward Road 
16 pages of illustrations 


$5.95, now at better bookstores ALFRED *A* KNOPF 
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CONFLICT OF GENERATIONS 


;DpwIN O’CONNOR has almost es- $ 
tablished old age as his special prov- 
ince in the novel. Certainly, no 
other contemporary writer has given 
us such a gallery of elderly charac- 
ters, who may be complex and devi- 
ous but are always captivating 
rogues, since they give back to life 
as generously as they take from it. 
In 1 WAS DANCING (Atlantic—Little, | $ 
Brown, $4.75) Mr. O’Connor has | 
added a somewhat grimmer dimen- 
sion to his portrayal of old age. His 
hero, Waltzing Daniel Considine, 
an old retired vaudevillian, is a 
fascinating character, but he is too 
self-absorbed, too encased in the 
shell of his own ego, to be really 
likable. 

Daniel had not seen his son Tom 
for twenty years when he appeared 
on his son’s doorstep just, so he 
said, to stay ‘‘overnight.’? But the 
one night has lengthened into 
months, and Daniel threatens to 
become a permanent fixture, sub- 
jecting the whole household to his 
rule. His son and daughter-in-law 
cannot lead their own lives under 
the same roof with this subtly tyran- 
nical oldster. ‘There is nothing to 
do but get Daniel into a rest home. 






Now you can read the whole book in which 


| VANCE PACKARD | 


! tells how your 
privacy is being 
violated, in many 
ways you don’t 
| even suspect, 
by Big Government, 
Big Business, and 
Big Education 
—and what you can 
do about it. 
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Vance Packard'stwo articles, 
which caused such a sensa- 
tion in the Atlantic, gave 
only a sampling of the im- 
portant and shocking study 
of violations of the Right to 
Privacy contained in his 
latest and most arresting 
book, THE NAKED SOCIETY. 
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No other book 
offers such insight 
into China’s 
political history 
during the 
last sixty years, 


Here is the whole dizzy pan- 
orama of China from the Boxer 
Rebellion to the present—an 
evolutionary period taking China 
from the dynastic era to Commu- 


nist rule. The chief figures of the 
time —Empress Dowager Tz'u 
Hsi, Sun Yat-Sen, Chiang Kai-Shek, 
Mao Tse-Tung, plus a host of 
lesser characters—are seen 
against a turbulent background 
of the events that led to Com- 
munist triumph fifteen years ago. 
“Timely, definitive, and impor- 
tant." — Virginia Kirkus Service. 
470 pages. Maps, photographs, 
chart and index. 
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CHINA 





by 0. Edmund Clubb 


Last U. S. Consul General in Peiping 


` $7.95 at your bookseller 


Columbia 
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But the old man is a crafty adversary, 
and the struggle between him and his 
son comes to a climax in a scene of 
dramatic tension toward which the 
rest of the story carefully builds. 
Though he is surrounded with a 
number of colorful old cronies, it is 
Daniel himself, the old performer, 
who holds our attention at stage 
center. Whenever he wants to be, 
Mr. O'Connor is a very amusing 
writer, and there are very funny 
touches here and there throughout 
the present book; but his tone, be- 
neath the occasional laughter, is 
almost harsh in its truthfulness. In 
this pathetic but impossible old man 
caught in the toils of his own egotism, 
he casts a cold and glaring light on 
one perennial problem of old age 
that neither geriatrics nor social 
measures can ever hope to cure. 


PROBLEMS OF POWER 


Politics has come back into fash- 
ion as a literary subject; but its 
return, otherwise welcome, seems to 
have launched a new stereotype of 
plot in which good guys and bad guys 
are as clearly set against each other 
as in a Grade B Western. The dra- 
matic conflict always turns around 
the question of Integrity, of which 
the good guy has too much, so that 
he has a problem in getting elected 
or confirmed in office. 

Usually, there is an old President 
around, varying from benign to 
malign, but always touched by the 
worldly corruption of compromise. 
He tends to support the good guy, 
but his allegiance, shaky at best, 
can switch to the other side. The 
other side is the rival candidate, the 
bad guy, who is — yes, you guessed 
it — the machine politician. Throw 


in a few accessory characters — 
stage managers, reporters, and wives 
—— and place them all in smoke- 


filled hotel rooms; 





then turn the 
crank, and you have your story, 
which can come out either upbeat 
or downbeat. In Gore Vidal’s The 
Best Man the hero gave up his pre- 
tensions to power; in CONVENTION, à 


novel by FLETCHER KNEBEL and 


CHARLES W. Barrey II (Harper & 
Row, $4.95), integrity just manages 


(to squeak through, and the hero- 


candidate wins the presidential nom- 
ination of the Republican Party. 
Seven Days in May, by the same 
authors, had a freshness and suspense 
of melodrama to recommend it and 
was a great popular success; their 
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attempt to repeat, however, is corny 
and mechanical, and at times it 
seems an echo of Mr. Vidal's play. 

The bad guys also include the 
missile manufacturers (shades of 
Krupp), who work hand in hand with 
some unscrupulous labor leaders 
to squelch the candidate who has 
spoken out against the need for more 
armaments. To these stock villains 
the authors have added another that 
is bound to become a staple of the 
new political thriller: a computing 
machine used to store data of the 
most personal kind on the delegates 
so that they can be shamelessly 
pressured into voting the way the 
big bosses, big business, and big 
labor, miraculously banded together, 
want them to. In their serenade to 
political virtue, Messrs. Knebel and 
Bailey have pulled out all the stops, 
but the notes are sour. 


POWER IN WASHINGTON by Douc- 
LASS CATER (Random House, $4.95), 
a sober and careful study of our 
governmental machinery, arrives at 
a diametrically opposite judgment 
about the American political pro- 
cess: namely, that the sources of 
power in government are so diffuse 
and interlocking that the issues, as 
well as the persons and parties in- 
volved, are never purely good or 
purely evil but always a thoroughly 
human mixture of both. 

A close student of political science, 
Mr. Cater has had long experience 
as a reporter in Washington, and 
he knows intimately and at firsthand 
the subtle conflicts of power that 
operate within government. Writing 
with a becoming simplicity and 
modesty, he does not allow himself to 
be carried away in sweeping gener- 
alizations. The intricacies of gov- 
ernment are too complex for that. 
He is concerned, rather, with track- 
ing the paths of power through its 
various circuits — the presidency, 
Congress, pressure groups, the press, 
and powerful subgovernment agen- 
cies such as the Department of De- 
fense, which would seem to bring 
together a strong alignment of mili- 
tary and industrial forces. Con- 
trary to some political analysts, Mr. 
Cater sees no central ‘“‘power elite" 
emerging in this country. Our more 
serious problem is the fragmentation 
of power that sometimes does not 
permit swift and adequate action 
to meet the nation's most pressing 
needs. In view of the challenges 
that lie ahead of us in the coming 


mental system may be on trial as 
it has not yet been throughout its 
history. 

On the whole, though, Mr. Cater 
is optimistic about the system. 
Clumsy and sluggish it may be in 
getting the many separate wheels of 
government to turn together, but it 
has also been protected by what he 
calls a ‘‘constitutional morality that 
has set limits to the power struggle." 
We have had strong and weak, great 
and mediocre Presidents, but never 
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tries are under constant surveillance 
and even engage in spying on each 
other; but according to  VANCE 
PACKARD in THE NAKED SOCIETY 
(David McKay, $5.95), we have 
been sitting by impassively while the 
same thing has begun to happen 
here. If the tide continues un- 
checked, we shall no longer have 
any private linen that has not al- 
ready been ''aired" in public by 
millions of hidden television cam- 
eras, microphones, wiretaps, and 
by the armies of investigators em- 
ployed by the various credit cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Packard, a blend of amateur 
sociologist and crusading journal- 
ist, has had his knuckles rapped by 
the professors of sociology; but his 
real value has been not as a scientist 
but as a publicist alerting the public 
conscience to some of our worst 
social habits. In the present work 
he does not attempt any analysis in 
depth or any generalization by way 
of theory; he is writing almost en- 
tirely as a journalist, and that is all 
to the good, since Mr. Packard is at 
his best in vivid documentation, and 


examine the heritage and 
prospects of Western civili- 
zation and the enduring 
challenge and possibility of 
humanism in education. 
Among the distinguished 
contributors: Mortimer 
Adler, David Riesman, John 
Courtney Murray, S.]., and 
Philip Jessup. $5.75 
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by Mary Perkins Ryan 


The essential facts of the 11-vol- 
ume “DAB” — all 14,870 articles 
in brief for ready reference — 
a companion to the CONCISE DIC- 
TIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
$22.50. at all bookstores 


“With compassion, charity, 
and Christian feeling, Mrs. 
Ryan states her case for a 
new look at [the parochial] 
school system. . . . A truly 
ecumenical book, exactly in 
line with the work of the 
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several of his anecdotes here about 
the war against privacy are enough 
to give one goose pimples. 

Some corporations now use lie 
detectors in hiring applicants for 
jobs. Mr. Packard, hidden in the 
next room and looking through a 
one-way mirror, was permitted to 
witness one such test administered 
‘to a young man who wanted 


decade, he feels that our 


Vatican Council.”—PHyYLLIs 
McGiNLEx. "Intelligent, ar- 
ticulate, and thought-pro- 
voking." — The Sign. "An 
expression of 'open-door 
Catholicism’ at its best." 
—JOHN COGLEY. $4.00 


At all bookstores, or 
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a job | Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
| 383 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 





las a salesman. The investigator put | 
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“Music...the 
universal 
language 
of mankind" 





THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
G. Wallace Woodworth 


Warm and cogent observations on the 
abuses and opportunities of music today 
— addressed to the amateurs who, as 
much às the professionals, will shape 
the world of music for tomorrow. Con- 
sidering such diverse aspects as the uses 
of television, the relation of government 
and the arts, and the art of listening, 
Mr. Woodworth sets forth the basic 
principles which must underlie any im- 
provement in our situation. A Belknap 
Press Book. $4.75 


TRAGEDY IN THE 
ART OF MUSIC 


Leo Schrade 


The distinguished musicologist exam- 
ines the continuing and often mysteri- 
ous manifestations of tragedy in music 
and its creators — from the music of 
Greek tragedy to that of Richard Wag- 
ner. He concludes that “the history of 
artists is, and must be by its nature, the 
history of tragedy." —Charles Eliot 
Norton Lectures, 1962-63. 


15th printing of a time-honored work 


HARVARD DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 
Willi Apel 
“... rates as one of the finest books on 


music ever to reach print." — Boston 
Herald $9.50 


* LONGFELLOW 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge, Mass., 02138 


the applicant through a refined form 
of Chinese torture. We are not told 
whether the young man got the job. 
If hired, it is hard to think he could 
do anything but hate the firm after 
the personal ordeal and humiliation 
it had put him through. 

The number of private investi- 
gators has swelled enormously. 
Though their principal task is sup- 
posedly to investigate credit relia- 
bility, they break into many more 
private areas. Some corporations 
even employ agents to sit in as spies 
on the meetings of their junior ex- 
ecutives. 

Every advance in electronic sci- 
ence has brought a new assault 
upon our privacy. Microphones can 
now be made so small that almost 
any room can be successfully bugged. 
As for hidden television cameras, 
they are becoming so common that 
the advice has been offered, ‘‘Smile 
— you're on somebody's camera." 

One fact more disturbing than 
any other that Mr. Packard men- 
tions, and which indeed would make 
all his complaints pointless, is that 
we seem to be producing a new breed 
of people who do not care at all about 
their privacy and are rather de- 
lighted when it is invaded. On 
those appalling commercials where 
a woman goes droning on about the 
virtues of some detergent, an an- 
nouncer cuts in with, ‘‘Mrs. X, 
you're on television" and the lady 
simpers with delight as if she had 
just won on a sweepstakes ticket. 
An obnoxious program, Candid Cam- 
era, photographs people in some of 
their more embarrassing moments, 
but there have been no complaints. 
Nobody seems to mind being photo- 
graphed in some ridiculous posture 
so long as he can be swept for one 
trembling and ecstatic moment into 
the glare of the public eye. 


TALL TALES 


Romain Gary’s talent is so exu- 
berant and facile that at times he 
seems like a literary magpie decking 
himself out in feathers of any color. 
HISSING TALES (Harper & Row, 
$4.95) is a good illustration of his 
copious and lively imagination; and 
though his facility does not always 
serve him equally well, since the 
stories are quite uneven, the collec- 
tion as a whole is remarkably pro- 
vocative and enjoyable. 

Most of the stories provide us with 
some melodramatic villain to hiss 
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at. M. Gary revives successfully the 
old-fashioned story — like those of 
O. Henry, Frank Stockton, or some 
of Robert Louis Stevenson — that 
has a definite anecdotal point, per- 
haps even some twist at the end, 
rather than merely presenting a slice 
of life in the style of flat realism. 

In “A Craving for Innocence" a 
Frenchman, aspiring to escape the 
sordid materialism of civilization, 
goes to Tahiti. But when he dis- 
covers some unknown paintings of 
Gauguin, all his commercial lusts 
return, and he can think only of 
getting back to France to make a 
killing. On the way home he finds 
out that the paintings are fakes. 
Corruption has spread even into the 
South Seas, and he, the idealist in 
search of innocence, has been be- 
trayed once again. Of course, he is 
both corrupt and preposterous; and 
most of M. Gary's characters com- 
bine these two qualities. 

Elsewhere it is M. Gary himself 
who seems to be hissing at the world 
and its monstrosities. ‘*The Oldest 
Story Ever Told" is the fictional 
elaboration of a Jewish joke, with 
its typical gallows humor. Gluck- 
man, a refugee from a concentration 
camp, has escaped to South America. 
Though the war is over and the 
Nazis defeated, he is obsessed with 
the idea that sometime or other the 
old persecutions will begin again. 
His partner in their tailor shop, 
noticing that Gluckman disappears 
with food every night, follows him. 
He is feeding a Nazi in hiding who 
was the brutal S.S. commander of 
their concentration camp. Asked 
why he is doing this, Gluckman 
answers with demented cunning: 
*He's promised to treat me better 
the next time." 

In the grimmest of M. Gary’s 
jokes, “The New Frontier," a crowd 
of people are awaiting the president’s 
arrival for a speech. Slowly, bit by 
bit, we become aware that there is 
something different about these peo- 
ple. Survivors of an atomic war, 
they are undergoing mutations that 
are turning them into varieties of 
sea creatures with flippers and fins 
for arms and legs, and scales for 
skin. After the president’s stirring 
speech, they migrate into the water, 
from which life once arose, there 
to continue the resolute struggle 
against the Communists. Artisti- 
cally, the story is not altogether 
successful, but no reader will be 
able to forget its point. 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


The man who created the or- 
ganizational system that runs 
the world's largest manufac- 
turing corporation has written 
“a story no other businessman 
could tell; a story no business- 
man should miss.” — Fortune 
Magazine. With charts, graphs, 
rare photographs, $7.95 at all 
booksellers. DOUBLEDAY 
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BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE BITE OF THE PRINT (Clarkson 
Potter, $12.50) is a discussion of ‘‘sat- 
ire and irony in woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs’’ by 
FRANK and Dorotuy GETLEIN. The 
authors are put to it to find satire 
worthy of the name in the work of 
Rembrandt, but make up for the 
difficulty by their remarks on ‘‘what 
is conceived to be the moral lesson 
of Rembrandts life." It is, they 
claim, ‘‘the faith of thousands. The 
lesson is simple enough: Rembrandt 
died broke, unappreciated by his 
time because he was trying to do. 
something new in art. . . . Within 
decades of his death the rehabili- 
tation of Rembrandt began and; 
ever since he has been thought 
one of the truly great. Moral: noth- 
ing succeeds like failure." Lines 
like these, scattered through the 
book, give the text a snap and slash. 
highly congenial to the exuberant 
malice of Holbein or the up E 
ous bitterness of Goya. The illustra- | 
tions are numerous and on the whole | 
well enough reproduced for their | 
purpose, which is to show what the 
Getleins are writing about. Callot, 
however, suffers terribly from having 
his war etchings, miniature to begin | 
with, printed four to six on a page. 

JORGE AMADO’S HOME IS THE 
SAILOR (Knopf, $4.95) is a funny, | 
irreverent, politely bawdy tale about | 
a magnificent piece of imposture. | 
Despite a lot of earnest questions on 
the matter of reality versus illusion, 
the story boils down to one sound, 
simple proposition: an artistic and 
adroit liar with no personal profit in 
view is a public benefactor. 

The ANTHOLOGY OF ISLAMIC LIT- 
ERATURE (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, $8.50), edited by JAMEs Knrr- 
ZECK, is a fascinating introduction to 
a field of reading that is not easily | 
approached in English. Mr. Krit- 
zeck begins with selections from the 
Koran and proceeds to nineteenth- | 
century ‘Turkish poetry, which 
means covering a thousand years of 
prose and verse in at least three. 
languages. The variety, the charm, | 
the force and intensity revealed by 
Mr. Kritzeck's selections are a con- 
tinual delight. ‘Lhe pieces range 


























from old poems of love and war, | 
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“A traveler on a main but 
congested highway said to a 
local yokel that his map indi- 
cated that there were two side 
roads at that point which 
were shortcuts to his destina- 
tion, and asked for advice as 
to which of the two to shift 
to. To which the yokel re- 
plied: ‘Whichever of the two 
you take, mister, you will 
wish to God that you had 
taken the other, or neither.’ 
That is how I feel about the 
availability of other paths to 
the good society than that 
which the welfare state pro- 
vides, strewn as that path is 
with boulders, pitfalls, de- 
tours, and unpredictable as is 
its ultimate terminus.” 


The celebrated economist, 
Jacob Viner, of Princeton, 
writes thus on The United 
States as a “Welfare State" 
in THE NATION’S ECO- 
NOMIC OBJECTIVES. You 
may not agree with his views. 
Not all the other contributors 
to the book would, either. If 
you are interested, however, 
in finding out what a range of 
this country’s leading econo- 
mists think about a variety of 
today’s most pressing eco- 
nomic problems, you will find 
information, stimulation, and 
good reading in THE NA- 
TION’S ECONOMIC OB- 
JECTIVES. 


Edited by Edgar O. Ed- 
wards, the contributors are 
Edward S. Mason, Simon 
Kuznets, Lester V. Chandler, 
Arthur F. Burns, Fritz Mach- 
lup, Kenneth E. Boulding, 
Seymour E. Harris,and Jacob 
Viner. These are meaningful 
names in economics and they 
have meaningful things to 
say to both professionals and 
laymen on such topics as eco- 
nomic maturity, full employ- 
ment, economic freedom. A 
book for every intelligent tax- 
payer to read and ponder. 


A volume in the Rice University 
Semicentennial series, $4.95 
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Unless you’ve begun to feel your age a bit, chances are you 
haven’t given much thought to retirement plans. So you may be 
surprised to see how nicely a fund grows when you set up a plan 
to buy Savings Bonds and stick to it. 


Let’s say you decide to buy a $50 E Bond each month, cost 
$37.50. (An easy habit to get into on Payroll Savings because 
your employer saves the money for you before you get it.) 


Keep it up for 17?4 years (E Bonds continue to earn 10 years 
beyond maturity) and you'll have Bonds worth $11,175. At this 
time you switch into H Bonds, adding enough to round out the 
total to $11,500. And during the next 10 years, you collect interest 
twice a year, mailed to your house. 


Here's where you stand, 27?4 years after you signed that first 
Payroll Savings form. You own $11,500 worth of Bonds. You've 
collected interest checks of $4352.75. You've realized a total of 
$15,852.75 at a cost of $8312.50, a tidy reward for your efforts. 


You'll also probably be warmed by the thought that all the 
time you were building your “escape fund," Uncle Sam was 
putting your dollars to work, helping keep the world as free for 
your golden years as it was during your younger ones. 


Worth thinking about, isn't it, whether you happen to be feel- 
ing your age or not. 
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through razor-sharp political satire, 
to proverbs (‘‘Trust in God, but tie 
your camel") and the essays of one 
Ibn Hazm. This Cordoban sophisti- 
cate, some years before William the 
Conqueror arrived at Hastings, 
wrote a paper explaining that “ʻI 
have constantly tried to discover an 
end in human actions which all 
men unanimously hold as good and 
which they all seek. I have found 
only this: the one aim of escaping 
anxiety." What have we been doing 
all these years? Since no anthology 
is ever perfect, it must be conceded 
that this one has its defects. They 
are matters of indexing and translit- 
eration for the most part, annoying 
but not disastrous. 

Divo Buzzarrs latest novel 
utterly unlike either of his books 
previously published here. Where 
The Tartar Steppe was nightmarish 
and ambiguous, A LOVE AFFAIR (Far- 
rar, Straus, $4.95) is precise and 
painfully explicit. Evidently Mr. 
Buzzati is the rare kind of writer who 
adjusts his style to his subject, instead 
of the other way about. The novel 
concerns a middle-aged Milanese 
architect who falls obsessively in love 
with a young prostitute. The agonies 
he endures through his long cam- 
paign to get exclusive possession of 
the girl (who is frankly bored by 
him) are pitiful, but Mr. Buzzati has 
no pity at all for his blundering hero. 
The point of view underlying the 
seemingly orthodox account of jeal- 
ousy and humiliation turns out to 
be surprising, and gives dignity if not 


IS 


plausibility to the ending of the 
affair. 
GEORGE Orro ‘TREVELYAN’S fa- 


mous and famously readable six- 
volume history, long out of print, 


Ihas been condensed by RicHArD B. 
Morris and reissued in one fat, con- 


venient book. THE AMERICAN REVO- 
| LUTION (David McKay, $10.00). 
| Mr. Morris, who is Gouverneur 


Morris Professor of History at Co- 


lumbia University, has knifed the 


military sections of the work and 


‘kept Trevelyan’s shrewd, brilliant, 


animated studies of men and politics. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE 
(Knopf, $7.50) combines the con- 
tents of ARTHUR WaALEY'S 770 Chi- 


nese Poems and More Translations 


| From the Chinese in one large, beauti- 





fully printed book. ‘These transla- 
tions have always been fine things 
and still are. ‘The illustrations that 
have been tossed into the production 
are hardly worth the bother. 
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Will you still be working in 2004 A.D.? 


This relay will. Millions of complex 
switching devices like it help relay 
your calls through Bell telephone 
central offices across the country. 
In making them, Western Electric 
has set itself an exceptionally high 
standard. Each one is made to work 
so flawlessly that a single failure in 
40 years is considered below par. 


That’s about one in five million oper- 
ations. And some of these relays 
will actually perform a billion switch- 
ing operations in their lifetimes. 
Assuring such quality performance 
is a team job. Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories develops communications 
equipment with emphasis on reliabil- 
ity. Western Electric’s unique en- 


produce it to the same uncompro- 
mising standards. And your Bell tele- 
phone company uses it to provide 
you with fast, efficient service. You 
enjoy the world’s most dependable 
telephone service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost because we work together 
toward this single goal. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You agree to buy four Club Selections or alter- 


nates (eight, if you are taking both reference works) within the next 12 months 


A DEMONSTRATION OF THE CLUB'S 
NEW BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN + An 


extraordinary plus in this suggested 
trial is the opportunity you will have to 
acquire other expensive single volumes, 
as well as multi-volume sets, at a trifling 
cost through the Club’s unique Book- 
Dividend system. With each of the 
books you engage to buy during the 
trial, and later, if you continue, you 
will receive a Book-Dividend Certifi- 
cate. These certificates can then be ex- 
changed—together with a nominal sum 
—for a wide choice of sets and volumes. 


*x HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 
The answer is that the Book-Dividend 
system is based somewhat upon the pat- 
tern of profit-sharing consumer coopera- 
tives. The Club regularly sets aside 


what is termed its Book-Dividend Fund. 
As this total accumulates, entire edi- 
tions of valuable books and multi-vol- 
ume sets are contracted for, and then 
distributed among members. These are 
the Club’s Book-Dividends, and mem- 
bers are free to choose among them. 


Æx GOOD SENSE: STOP MISSING 
BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ 
There is another benefit of membership 
not a whit less important than this un- 
precedented library-building plan. You 
will have a wide choice among books— 
almost 200 a year. The new books you 
most want to read are usually either 
Club Selections or alternates and you 
will soon find that the Club's system 
infallibly keeps you from missing those 
you are particularly anxious to read. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


ki THE normal course of an election year no 
American Administration would deliberately do 
anything to become more deeply involved in the 
war in South Vietnam or to accelerate that war 
in any way. But predictions about the course of 
American action in the next few months are largely 
meaningless because events beyond Washington’s 
control will determine what Washington does. 


It is for this very reason that many critics have 
assailed Administration policy in South Vietnam. 
They have argued that the United States has be- 
come overextended, that it is a captive in a grave 
situation without the power reasonably to in- 
fluence events. 


Nevertheless, the decision was taken months ago 
to prevent a Communist victory in South Viet- 
nam. That decision stands. It is the basic guide- 
line to an understanding of what Senator Dirksen 
calls the **enigma" of American policy. No one in 
Washington knows when a general's coup or an 
assassin's bullet will topple a government. No one 
can predict the course of popular support for an 
Asian government. No one knows what move 
Hanoi or Peiping may make next. 


Firm intentions 


But the determination to make a stand in South 
Vietnam, however difficult the challenge may be, 
has not wavered. When Mr. Johnson flew to South 
Vietnam in May, 1961, at President Kennedy's 
request, it was not only to bolster and reassure the 
Vietnamese but to bolster and reassure Thailand, 
India, Pakistan, and the Philippines, all of which 
he visited on the same trip. 


India has been the principal consideration in 
the development of nearly all recent American 
policies in Asia. If India can be maintained as a 
growing, hopeful society on the side of freedom, 





on the World Today 


the power of Communist China can somehow be 
checked. A Communist victory in South Vietnam 
would mean almost immediate collapses in Thai- 
land and Burma and would put India and the 
Philippines very much on the defensive. In both 
those countries powerful parties urging an accom- 
modation with Red China would promptly arise. 


Because President Johnson wanted Hanoi par- 
ticularly to know that American intentions are 
firm, he made his declaration that those who are 
engaged in “‘external direction and supply" of the 
assault on South Vietnam '*would do well to be 
reminded and to remember that this type of ag- 
gression is a deeply dangerous game." 


From the time that he first examined the prob- 
lem for President Kennedy, Mr. Johnson, a direct- 
actionist in most things, wanted to act more boldly 
to punish the Communists in the North, to make 
Hanors gamble as costly as possible. There are 
many officials in Washington who are convinced 
that if more pressures were put on North Vietnam, 
the Ho Chi Minh regime, which clearly wishes to 
maintain its independence of China, would with- 
draw some of its support of the guerrilla fighters in 
the South. 


But it also has been apparent, as Secretary Rusk 
has said, that *the basic problem . . . the central 
problem . . . is in South Vietnam, even though 
supported from the North. In other words, what- 
ever happens in the North, there is a large prob- 
lem in South Vietnam to be dealt with." That 
problem is political as well as military, and under 
the best of circumstances will take much time to 
resolve. Nevertheless, as the President indicated, 
his policy toward Vietnam can have two blades, 
one of which may be aimed directly at the North 
in stepped-up support of South Vietnam harass- 
ments of the Hanoi regime. 
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Report on Washington 





The President’s warning was made after Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s call for the neutralization of 
Southeast Asia, and it served to help make clear 
the Administration’s belief that neutralization is a 
fanciful concept while aggression is being com- 
mitted. For De Gaulle to have proposed neutral- 
ization in the face of the difficulties with the Com- 
munists in Laos, where they are violating the 
neutrality agreement, convinces Washington that 
his proposal was an utterly cynical one. 


Anxiety about De Gaulle 


When President Johnson and Secretary Rusk 
replied softly to news conference questions about 
the French leader’s proposal, they did so delib- 
erately. They decided that nothing could be 
gained by a debate with De Gaulle on the eve 
of his Latin-American tour. ‘They were convinced, 
moreover, that De Gaulle was in no position to 
determine events in Southeast Asia. But no one 
of late has caused so much anguish in Washington 
as President de Gaulle. It is difficult to understand 
how he can argue for the complete independence 
of the nation-state in Europe and advocate the 
neutralization of states in Asia. 


Walt W. Rostow, chairman of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Council, said in a speech 
in Brussels, **It is important that the Communists 
in Asia understand well that the West is not ready 
to turn over Southeast Asia to Communist rule, 
either directly or through a process of neutraliza- 
tion which the Communists and others would 
understand as tantamount to Communist hegem- 
ony. Our interest is the continued independence 
of the nations of Southeast Asia." 


A strong stand does not mean that the United 
States should fail to take advantage of any political 
opportunities to reach accords, specifically includ- 
ing arrangements with North Vietnam if that 
regime would agree to cease its aggressive acts. 


While De Gaulle's recognition of Communist 
China has not caused as much trouble in non- 
Communist Asia as Washington expected, there 
are deep forebodings regarding the effect it will 
ultimately have on the United Nations. State 
Department vote counters do not believe that the 
United Nations General Assembly will change its 
attitude toward Peiping this year. But they know 


that some day the problem will plunge the United 
Nations itself into its gravest crisis, and De Gaulle's 
action has hastened the day. 


The Republican primaries 


The surprise vote in New Hampshire that pro- 
pelled Henry Cabot Lodge into the political spot- 
light at home while he is serving as ambassador 
to South Vietnam has not made the Administra- 
tion's task in Saigon easier. This is true despite 
the widespread belief among politicians of both 
parties that Lodge has only an outside chance of 
winning the Republican presidential nomination. 


For a long time there has been a strong belief 
that the two most active candidates would knock 
each other out, as they almost did in New Hamp- 
shire, and that the convention would turn to a 
compromise candidate. Lodge remains a possi- 
bility, of course, but Washington experts believe 
that Governor William W. Scranton of Pennsyl- 
vania or Richard M. Nixon may have the edge. 


For further political signs and portents, Wash- 
ington is turning its eyes to California, now the 
most populous state, where voters this year have at 
least two opportunities to make political history. 
In the June 2 primary, Rockefeller and Goldwater 
are oflered a chance to repair the damage they 
did to their reputations in New Hampshire. 


California has eighty-six convention votes, and 
both candidates are concentrating on the state 
which, with South Dakota, has the last primary 
before the Republican National Convention meets 
in San Francisco July 13. While the victor in the 
California primary may very well not win the 
nomination, the loser surely will not win it. Both, 
however, will retain some leverage, because of the 
support already pledged to them, to influence 
the choice of the nominee. Goldwater's strength 
in this respect may be decisive. Because both 
candidates understand what is at stake in the 
party, they are sparing no effort in California. 
Their California supporters also are waging hard 
campaigns, because they know that the contest 
has become a battle for control of the Republican 
Party now and in the years ahead. 


In recent weeks, Californians interested in the 
party's future in the state have become active 
in the Rockefeller-Gold water contest in increasing 
numbers. During the winter, despite the decline 
in Goldwater's strength following President Ken- 
nedy's death, the senator was widely recognized as 
the leading contender. But lately there has been 
a Rockefeller gain as middle-of-the-road Republi- 
cans have thrown their support to him. Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel, the leading Republican in the 
state and a respected vote-getter, and other prom- 
inent Republicans have declared for Rockefeller, 
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You have never seen a sterling pattern anything like it 


Reed & Barton brings you a TAPESTRY in solid silver 


The spare and slender shape of today — entwined with a and no. Tapestry is all of them and none of them. It is what- 
ever you want it to be. It is what you bring to it. Tapestty: 


million yesterdays. The form still startling a decade from now. 
The design as ancient as the thread of the first love story ever 


told. Mediterranean? Scandinavian? Modern? Medieval? Yes 
Four-piece place setting $34.75; 32-piece service for eight $278. F. T.I. For nearest store and booklet on this and other solid silver patterns, write Reed & Barton, A-54, Taunton, Mass: 


the one sterling pattern new enough and old enough to 
let your happy home be anything and everything you love. 
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The two worlds of Noriko 


- Secret of Japan Air Lines’ unique service 


From the moment you board your Jet Courier, you 
discover the delightful secret of Japan Air Lines. The 
traditional greeting of hostess Noriko Ishibashi, charming 
in her colorful kimono, is the perfect welcome to a 
modern Douglas DC-8. 


Noriko’s whole life story is this harmonious melding of 
East and West. In school days she studied the arts and 
customs of the West—also Ikebana flower arranging and 
the courtly Noh drama of classic Japan. And like all JAL 
hostesses, Noriko has been taught since earliest childhood 
to consider gracious personal service the most rewarding 
of all the arts. 


It is this cultivated background that enables Noriko and 
her sister hostesses to bring you JAL’s unique interpreta- 
tion of perfect airline service. Savor it in the pampering 
attentions of your hostess as she offers the graces of Japan: 
a perfumed o-shibori hot towel and warmed sake in its 
tiny cup. Then your favorite cocktail and tsumami mono, 
Oriental hors d'oeuvres, as a prelude to JAL's superb 


California/ Hawaii to all the Orient and on to Europe 





continental cuisine. Noriko brings you the best of two 
worlds—in the spacious comfort of a splendid DC-8 Jet 
Courier enhanced by raked-sand carpeting, classic bro- 
cades, and the ancient crests of Japan. 


This unique travel experience is yours to enjoy on JAL 
routes almost the world around. JAL now offers twice- 
daily service to Tokyo from the U. S. A.—San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Honolulu. From Tokyo you can connect with 
JAL jets to Hong Kong, Southeast Asia, India, the Middle 
East, and Europe. Japan Air Lines also flies the direct North 
Pole route from Tokyo to Copenhagen, London, and Paris. 


P.S. Remember, all JAL transPacific flights touch down at 
Honolulu. You can enjoy a sunny Hawaii stopover at no 
extra air fare. See your travel agent about Japan Air Lines— 
"the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound." 





For a free preview of JAL and a wealth of travel planning 
ideas, send for "Your World on JAL" tour kit. If you also wish 
the complete 200-page guidebook, "Seeing Japan, enclose 
$1.00. Write to Japan Air Lines Box 2721-AM, San Francisco. 


Host Airline to the XVIII Olympiad 
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Japan Air Lines hostess 
Noriko Ishibashi has studied 
both classic Noh dancing 
(left) and Western ballet. 
Hence her enjoyment of a 
modern dance treatment 

of Japanese legendry (below). 
Noriko’s two worlds of taste 
characterize the unique service 
aboard JAL Couriers between 
California and the Orient. 


& 


Noriko’s two worlds of art: Classic simplicity as in 
a Zen master’s brushwork, and the warm sophistication 


of a modern Japanese design. Both qualities 
are reflected in Japan Air Lines’ service and decor. 
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With a major share of the financing, and an un- 
quenchable confidence in the future of Flushing 
Meadow, we joined forces with the Fair in 1960. 

For one thing, we believed deeply in the theme, 
“World Peace Through Understanding." For 
another, we were sure the Fair would be an hon- 
est showcase for the culture and industry of 
enterprising peoples. 
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A FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 


For three years we've continued to help out in 
ways that mostly go beyond financial considera- 
tion. Now, as the Fair opens to millions from the 
nation and the whole world over, we bid it bound- 
less success. 

And we hope it will be long remembered as a 
practical vision of the limitless progress free men 
can generate. 


SN 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK E E 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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about it. Harvey's Bristol Cream so many people enjoy it before Cream". Just chill before serving. 
doesn't. The sweetness of this rare the meal as well. For the perfect John Harvey and Sons, Ltd. 
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Report on Washington 


partly because they are determined 
to stop Goldwater and keep the reins 
of power in the hands of the mod- 
erates. Republican National Com- 
mitteman Joseph L. Martin, Jr., of 
San Francisco resigned his party post 
to be free to campaign for Rocke- 
feller and to fight what he called the 
Birchers and the rightist lunatic 
fringe. ‘“The compelling reason for 
my decision," Martin said, *'*is a de- 
sire to do my part to prevent the 
Republican Party from becoming 
a branch of the John Birch so- 
ciety. . . . The stakes in June are 
nothing more nor less than the 
survival of our party.” 


Former Senator William F. Know- 
land, chairman of the Goldwater 
campaign in the state, replied that 
Martin was “the political hatchet 
man for the Eastern liberal estab- 
lishment," thus demonstrating that 
he had learned the language of the 
extreme right. California Republi- 
cans will tell a lot about the future 
of American politics when they cast 
their ballots in June, even if they do 
not pick a winner. 


Fair housing in California 


The other major issue for Califor- 
nia voters this year involves civil 
rights. The debate on the rights issue 
began even before the Senate be- 
came engaged in the great filibuster, 
but it will last even longer. On 
November 3, Californians will be 
asked to decide whether a fair hous- 
ing act should remain on the statute 
books. Their answer will influence 
the course of similar legislation in 
other states. 


Last year the California legisla- 
ture passed a bill sponsored by 
Democratic Representative Byron 
Rumford forbidding discrimination 
in the sale or rental of real estate. 
Almost immediately after the bill 
became law the California Real 
Estate Association began a campaign 
to nullify it. The association ob- 
tained more than a half million 
signatures to a petition requiring a 
popular referendum on the law. 
If approved by the voters, the reso- 
lution not only would kill the Rum- 
ford Act but would write into the 
state constitution a ban on any 
antidiscrimination laws which affect 
real estate. 


Governor Edmund G. Brown and 
a majority of California Democratic 
leaders are arguing strongly for the 
Rumford Act and against the Real 


Estate Association's resolution. Re- | 
publicans are divided. But Republi- || 


can State Chairman Caspar W. 
Weinberger has warned his fellow 
Republicans that the repeal cam- 
paign could cost his party as dearly 
in 1964 as the divisive fight over 
right-to-work laws did in 1958, the 
year Brown beat Knowland for the 
governorship by more than a million 
votes. Polls in the state indicate that 
the fight will be bitterly contested. 
The voters were almost evenly di- 
vided as the battle opened. 


Mood of the Capital 


President Johnson's continued re- 
fusal to provide any leadership on 
the urgent question of the presi- 
dential succession has disappointed 
many of his supporters. Now is 
clearly the time to act. In finding 
a solution, the country should have 
the leadership of the man who re- 
cently succeeded to the highest office 
in the land. The President's silence 
is no doubt dictated by a reluctance 
to offend Speaker of the House John 
W. McCormack, who is next in line 
to the presidency. But the Presi- 
dent's duty to the nation should over- 
ride all other considerations. 


Former President Eisenhower, for- 
mer Vice President Nixon, the 
American Bar Association, and other 
individuals and groups have en- 
dorsed the proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit a Vice 
President upon assuming the presi- 
dency to nominate a new Vice 
President. Nixon would like to see 
the electoral college confirm the new 
nominee; others would like to pro- 
vide for confirmation by the two 
houses of Congress; still others think 
the best plan would be to allow the 
Senate to act alone, as it does now 
in all matters involving confirma- 
tions. 


The President has recognized that 
a constitutional amendment may be 
needed, but he has said that he does 
not expect any *'realistic progress" 
this year. Many members of Con- 
gress believe that the fight should be 
pushed now when the need is great- 
est. They sense a broad agreement 
that the country must have a Vice 
President at all times and that this 
is the year for action. 
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The Atlantic Report = 


Baa DE GAULLE’s recognition of Red China 
offered a new and striking demonstration of at 
least three familiar traits in the Gaullist regime. 
The first is the General’s supreme indifference to 
questions of political doctrine. The second is the 
extreme to which he is prepared to go in the 
attainment of his goals. The third, and not the 
least important, is the reaffirmation of the old 
principle of the divine right of kings to rule as they 
please, regardless of what people, parliament, or 
even allies might wish. 


By last November — after a French trade mis- 
sion and former Premier Edgar Faure, De Gaulle’s 
special emissary, had returned from China — the 
operation was too obvious to be camouflaged any 
longer. A few weeks later, after the Assembly had 
recessed, the Gaullist propaganda machine got 
into action, intimating that all De Gaulle en- 
visaged was the establishment of diplomatic and 
cultural relations up to the chargé d'affaires level, 
where British recognition has remained stymied 
for the last dozen years. Full recognition might 
come in a year or two, but progress was likely to 
be slow. In any case, there was no question of 
France's renouncing the Two Chinas policy or of 
breaking with Taiwan. 


To make this clear, De Gaulle dispatched Gen- 
eral Zinovi Peshkov (Maxim Gorky’s adopted 
son), who had served him as Free French envoy 
to Chungking, to reassure his old friend Chiang 
Kai-shek. To get Peshkov to undertake this task 
must have required some persuasion, for he is a 
bitter anti-Communist who has little use for De 
Gaulle's present policies. 


De Gaulle breaks his pledges 


Similar assurances were conveyed through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels to both Washington 
and London. Yet within a couple of weeks all of 
them had quietly evaporated, and the way was 
open for De Gaulle to unveil his latest Grand 
Design at a press conference he gave in the Elysée 
Palace on January 31, which attracted an un- 
precedented number of auditors. It began with a 
lengthy disquisition on the institutions of the Fifth 
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Republic, in the course of which De Gaulle 
insisted on the absolute need for autocratic rule 
in France, even going so far as to scoff at the idea 
of France's becoming a dyarchy, or bicephalous 
state, in which the Prime Minister might be some- 
thing more than the first valet of the President. 


This was followed by an elaborate apologia in 
favor of massive aid to underdeveloped countries. 
The General pointed with pride to the fact that 
2 percent of France's national income and 10 
percent of its annual investment are devoted to 
foreign aid. ‘These glowing statistics were tem- 
pered by a thinly veiled warning to African 
recipients that if they went on dissipating this aid 
in petty internecine quarrels, France would divert 
it elsewhere. Subsequent references to President 
López Mateos of Mexico, to the governments of 
the Latin-American states which De Gaulle is to 
visit next autumn, and finally to ‘‘our friend Prince 
Sihanouk, the Chief of State of Cambodia, his 
Majesty the King of Laos and his Prime Minister, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma” — all due to be 
received in Paris in the near future — made it 
quite clear where French aid could go. 


By the time this lengthy explanation was com- 
pleted, the thousand or so listeners who had crowded 
into the ballroom of the Elysée Palace were nod- 
ding with drowsiness from the combined effect of 
the wine they had drunk at lunch and the heat 
given off by massed batteries of television cameras. 


De Gaulle continued with a few historical allu- 
sions to a “‘great people . . . the most numerous 
of the earth," to a “‘state which is older than his- 
tory." He discussed the immense effort made by 
the Communists to exploit China's natural re- 
sources before he reached the heart of the matter, 
long one of his pet themes: the inevitable conflict 
between Russian and Chinese national interests. 


“The least that can be said on this subject,” 
the General declared, ‘‘is that in Asia, where the 
frontier between two states, from the Hindu 
Kush to Vladivostok, is the longest in the world, 
the interest of Russia, which conserves and main- 
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"There are people," said the late 
. Spanish philosopher Jose Ortega y 
Gasset, "who so arrange their lives 
that they feed themselves only on 
side dishes." And who—except per- 
haps a vegetarian—wants to live on 
string beans and carrots when he 
might be enjoying lobster and filet 
mignon? 


Of course, Ortega y Gasset was 
using side dishes metaphorically— 
but that doesn't make the idea any 
more attractive. Who, after all, 
would choose mere subsistence 
when a degree of comfort might 
be his? 


And yet, strangely enough, there 
are many people who might be 
better off than they are if they 
would do something about it—if 
they would take their surplus funds, 
for example, and put them to work 
in good common stocks. 


Not that investing is a quick or 
foolproof way of making money. 
There's a risk of loss, of course, as 
well as a possibility of gain. But 
dont most worthwhile things in- 
volve some risk-taking? And isn't the 
possibility of a higher standard of 
living worth some risk? 


If it seems to you that you've 
had too many side dishes and not 
enough main courses and if you 
think you'd like to risk some of your 
surplus funds in the hope of pos- 
sible reward, ask for a copy of our 
booklet called "How to Invest in 
Stocks and Bonds." It’s available— 
free—from any of our offices. 


MEMBERS N. Y, STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 
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Report on France 


tains, and that of China, which 
needs to grow and take, cannot be 
confused." He then made a plea 
for an ‘‘eventual neutrality agree- 
ment concerning the states of South- 
east Asia to which, for so many rea- 
sons, we French attach a special and 
cordial attention." 


Since this, like all of De Gaulle’s 
press conferences, was a carefully 
managed affair, no journalist was 
given the opportunity of raising the 
obvious question, How can De 
Gaulle justify a policy of neutralism 
— which in effect leaves countries 
disarmed — for neighbors of a state 
which, by the General’s own defini- 
tion, is expansionist in character? 


The answer to this unasked ques- 
tion is, in the present French context, 
probably not one which the General 
would care to make public. He 
has, however, made no secret of it 
to close friends and collaborators. 
De Gaulle has long been persuaded 
that the underlying trend of all 
modern civilization is from individ- 
ualism to collectivism. ‘The impera- 
tives of technological progress and 
the new complexities of mass pro- 
duction, circulation, and distribu- 
tion, linked as they are to a ceaseless 
demographic surge and ever in- 
creasing urbanization, render state 
planning and economic socialization 
inevitable. This is what the General 
calls the ‘‘course of history." 


It is pointless to resist this wave, 
De Gaulle argues; the only thing to 
do is to try to temper its ferocity and 
backlash. This is particularly true 
of weak states like Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, which are already 
profoundly infected by the Commu- 
nist virus. Better, then, to bend like 
the willow rather than to go crashing 
down like the oak — which is what 
happened to France at Dien Bien 
Phu, and what, the General is per- 
suaded, will happen to the Ameri- 
cans if they continue to support an 
anti-Communist regime in Saigon. 


The French reaction 


In France itself De Gaulle’s high 
dive into the muddy waters of 
Asiatic diplomacy was greeted with 
mingled dismay and delight. Most 
delighted, of course, were the car- 
toonists, who suddenly found a vast 
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new horizon opening before them 
thanks to the General’s new taste 
for chinoiseries. The singularly succu- 
lent name of Red China’s Prime 
Minister — chou in French means 
“cabbage” — proved infinitely help- 
ful, enabling them to depict De 
Gaulle in a wide variety of gastro- 
nomic poses: lapping up cabbage 
soup (soupe aux choux) with a Johnson- 
faced spoon or popping Chou En-lai 
under a crust (choucroute alsacienne). 


The state-controlled radio-tele- 
vision network made documentaries 
showing immaculately tilled rice 
fields and well-tamed rivers backed 
up behind endless earth dams. But 
this sudden flurry of drawings and 
propaganda high jinks could provide 
no answer to the riddle of just how 
General de Gaulle was going to 
implement a neutralist policy for 
Southeast Asia which at least three 
of the governments concerned — 
Saigon, Bangkok, and Kuala Lum- 
pur — adamantly oppose. 


In early March, a Russian parlia- 
mentary delegation turned up in 
Paris for a ten-day visit. Officially, 
this was purely a courtesy visit in 
return for a previous visit made to 
the Soviet Union by a French parlia- 
mentary group; but the fact that the 
Russian delegation was headed by 
Nicolai Podgorny, Khrushchev's suc- 
cessor as Secretary-General of the 
Communist Party and the third- 
ranking figure in the Soviet Union, 
made the visit unusually significant. 


Podgorny made it clear at once 
that the freeze which had descended 
on French-Russian relations last 
summer as a result of De Gaulle's 
refusal to sign the test-ban treaty 
was now completely thawed. After 
an hour's talk with the General, he 
publicly praised his ‘‘very coura- 
geous, bold, and resolute initiative" 
in recognizing Red China, adding 
that Moscow and Paris saw eye to 
eye in favoring a policy of neutral- 
ism in Laos and Cambodia. 


All this, of course, was a statement 
of the obvious. Moscow could hardly 
demonstrate chagrin over a French 
initiative which has so far proved 
infinitely more vexatious for Wash- 
ington than Moscow. In Cyprus, 
where Moscow had already assumed 
a pro-Greek stand, France and Rus- 
sia were now also aligned on a com- 
mon front. And since De Gaulle 
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“A disease is sweeping the country 
today. I call it Corporationitis. 

Big companies catch it. 

The danger signalis when you try to 
get a box of paper clips and four vice- 
presidents have to okay the requisition. 

. Working in slow-motion is no fun. 
AvisVice € NEW. At Avis we get things done fast. Our 
cars are washed before they're rented. Our gas tanks 
are filled to the top. Our ashtrays are empty. The car we 
give you is a new car like a lively, super-torque Ford. 

It's easier to get these things done at Avis. 

You see, we're still small enough to tell the car polishers 
from the apple polishers?” 
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PROGRESS REPORT TO U.S. INDUSTRY FROM 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO: 





1 9 4 6. This photograph, taken in 1946, shows a slum 


in the heart of San Juan. Old tires served as stepping-stones. 


19 6 4 Public Housing projects, like the one at right, 


have replaced many of Puerto Rico’s slums. They’re found all 
over the Commonwealth—are now housing 125,000 people. 


Look what’s happened to the Caribbean’s 
“stricken land" since it became a Commonwealth 


5 Lal Puerto Rico is a flourishing 
Commonwealth, 

Yet, 20 years ago, Puerto Rico was 
called a stricken land with problems be- 
yond solution. One out of three Puerto 
Ricans lived under conditions similar to 
those in the small photograph above. 

His home was a shack without elec- 
tricity or running water. He existed on 
roughly 31 cents a day. And, with luck, 
he could expect to live 46 years. 

Most economic planners who visited 
Puerto Rico said that poverty and dis- 
ease were inevitable. Their reasons: too 
many people, too few natural resources, 

One resource that most of these men 
failed to recognize was the determina- 
tion of the Puerto Rican people. 

For it was the people of Puerto Rico 
who launched “Operation Bootstrap"— 
an all-out crusade against the disease 
and poverty that plagued them. 


[Advertisement] 


Slums were torn down. Dumps were 
cleared away. And community improve- 
ment projects sprouted all over the island. 


Government's role 


To create jobs and generate income, the 
Commonwealth Government offered 
manufacturers special tax incentives. It 
opened 12 vocational schools to train 
skilled workers. It developed power 
and water resources, 

Today, you see the results of this 
massive self-help program everywhere. 
Nearly 1,000 new factories are hum- 
ming away —providing jobs and high 
new hopes for 120,000 people. New 
plants continue to open at the remark- 
able rate of three a week. 

How are the people of Puerto Rico 
using their new prosperity? Drive along 
some of the Commonwealth’s 3,000 
miles of paved road and you'll see neat, 


clean public housing projects like the 
one in the large photograph at right. 
You'll see row after row of handsomely 
landscaped private homes. You'll see 
busy shopping centers. Inviting new 
parks, plazas and playgrounds. 

Of course, you can still see slums in 
Puerto Rico. But, the all-out crusade 
continues. In fact, Puerto Rico has be- 
come one of the world's healthiest places 
to live. 

Chances are your plant could thrive 
in this atmosphere, too. 


This is one in a series of reports to U.S. 
industry on the economic development 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Manufacturers: Write for illustrated 
progress report on productivity, profits 
and special incentives. The address: 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
105G; 666 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019, 
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Mechanic Sabin 
Peltier, Massillon, 
Ohio, liked his '62 
Rambler American. 
But he was look- 
ing for his “dream 
car,’ when he 
bought his 1964 
American 440 se- 
dan with stick shift. He writes: 





Sabin J. Peltier 


“Thanks for my dream car 
now come true" 


"I didn't move 20 feet 
before I knew I was right 
about this Rambler 
American. 

"The new front end is just 
right and the new ride is 
really hard to believe. 
Lots of room in the back 
seat, too. 

"With the Twin-Grip differ- 
ential option, I can climb 
the side of a house. When 
we were recently hit hard 
by a big snow, I was the 
only one who got to work 
at my shop. 

"In fact, this American 
has a lot more go in any 
weather." 


And it's still the economy king, 
too! An American 440 with over- 
drive turned in an amazing 34.5 
m.p.g. to top all cars in all classes 
in the '64 Pure Oil Economy Test. 
Another American 440 topped all 
other automatic transmission cars 
in gas mileage. And this was the 
fifth time in a row Rambler beat all 
comers in this aunual NASCAR- 
sanctioned economy run. Try the 
economy king at your Rambler 
dealer—the man to see for savings. 











| for office again. 








Report on France 


was showing himself more disposed 
than ever to upset the NATO apple- 
cart, there was obviously everything 
to be gained by continuing to woo 
the General. 


Opposition to De Gaulle? 


Next year there will be a French 
presidential election, and the French 
President at that time will be no 
freer than President Johnson now is 
to do what he pleases. If his health 
permits — the General has long suf- 
fered from uremia — there seems 


5s j 
little doubt that he will want to run 


He probably would 
have no trouble defeating Gaston 
Defferre, the Socialist mayor of Mar- 
seilles, who was prodded by the left- 
wing weekly L’ Express into prema- 
turely tossing his hat into the ring 
last autumn after De Gaulle threw 
the entire French opposition off bal- 
ance by allowing it to be rumored 
that he was planning to spring an 
election on the country early in 1964. 


A far more serious opponent is 
Antoine Pinay, who has twice been 
Premier of France and who, as 
De Gaulle’s finance minister, was 
chiefly responsible for stabilizing the 
franc in the winter of 1958-1959. 
Since his resignation in December of 
1959 the franc has been undergoing 
gradual erosion. ‘The cost of living 
in France has been rising at an aver- 
age rate of close to 5 percent a year, 
so that today the benefits of the 28 
percent devaluation of 1958 have 
been erased by a 30 percent increase 
in French prices. Last year, France’s 
trade deficit rese to $644 million, 
which, though it was only half as 
great as Italy’s, was nevertheless the 
signal for mounting concern not only 


‘in Paris but also in Brussels, where 





Common Market economic policy is 
drafted. 


Another significant pointer of pos- 
sible economic trouble has been the 
steady decline in quotations on the 
Paris stock market. While France 
continues to enjoy a boom — the 
gross national product rose by an- 
other 6 percent last year — confi- 
dence in the immediate future of the 
French economy, directed by a semi- 
socialist regime, has been evaporat- 
ing in the French business com- 
munity. Pinay, of course, is the 
favored son of this community, and 
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he also enjoys the support of many . 
French farmers and, in general, of 
the ‘‘little man," who has always 
seen in him something of his own 
grass-roots simplicity. A worsening 
economic situation might, therefore, 
be all that is needed to form a solid 
anti-Gaullist coalition, which would 
significantly include Defferre’s fel- 
low Socialist but arch-enemy, Guy 
Mollet, who has privately been say- 
ing that Defferre does not stand a 
chance. 


Another interesting index of the 
the way the wind is blowing was 
afforded early last March by the 
publication of three articles in Paris- 
Match which openly attacked the 
Gaullist policy of lavish aid to foreign 
countries. Paris-Match, the Life of 
France, claims a readership of six 
million people, sufficient to make its 
ace reporter and editorialist, Ray- 
mond Cartier, far and away the most 
widely read, if not the most influen- 
tial, journalist in France. 


His articles, chock-full of facts and 
figures, constituted a sledgehammer 
indictment of the entire French aid 
program, which, Cartier claimed, ab- 
sorbed almost 3 percent of France's 
national income, 6 percent of its 
budget revenue, and one third of its 
annual investment, and imposed on 
the individual French taxpayer a 
financial burden which, relative to 
income, was four times as high as 
that imposed on the American tax- 
payer. ($18.60 per capita in the 
United States compared with $20.40 
per capita in France.) 


The disproportion of these hand- 
outs to France's national income and 
domestic needs explains why France 
has been falling so far behind on the 
home front — with a telephone sys- 
tem more antiquated than that in 
Mexico or Spain, a superhighway 
network hardly covering 200 miles, 
a canal system which has slowly been 
falling into ruin, a stagnant rate of 
building which has been unable to 
creep above 300,000 housing units a 
year (compared with 500,000 in 
West Germany), and most dramatic, 
an ever mounting shortage of schools 
and teachers. 


The Generals wrath 


De Gaulle, on reading the first 
article, exploded into a towering 
rage, for Cartier had put a critical 
finger on one of the sensitive points 


These 3 tests prove 


First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money" 


Why are Citibank Travelers Checks the best way to carry money — mmu 
anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate three specific f NT 
reasons: ready availability . . . immediate acceptability . . . on-the- 
spot refundability. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 25 
directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou- 
sands more abroad...and hotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that's first in world-wide banking, 
Citibank Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 








Test No. 3—A vailability—in Amarillo 


Rancher T. L. Roach, Jr. carries Citibank Travelers 
Checks at home and on frequent trips. Finds them 
easy to buy at the Amarillo National Bank. Takes 
just minutes at banks everywhere. 
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Test No. 1—Refundability—in London 


For this test, Miss Isabella M. Cunningham, of New York City, actually burned 
$200 worth of Citibank Travelers Checks. Directed to a nearby Bank of New Zea- 
land branch by her hotel, Miss Cunningham received a full refund on-the-spot. 
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At the World’s Fair! 
All three advantages. Here, too, you'll find FNCB 
lravelers Checks easy to buy...speedily accepted 


...fully refundable. When you “Come to the Fair" 
carry them—relax and enjoy the fun! 
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Test No. 2—Acceptability—in Manila 
The Robert D. Highs, of Medina, Ohio, found many fascinating items to buy in OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK ° 
the Sampaguita Crafts Center. They also found their Citibank Travelers Checks NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1964-65 


most welcome' as payment...just as they had been for their every travel need. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








How General Electric is helping add 


an extra day of fun to your week 


If you're tired of getting up at dawn to get on a course, 
try night golf—one of many ways we're trying to extend the time 
America’s sports enthusiasts can enjoy their favorite activity 


There are 6,000,000 golfers in America, and half a million more are 
attacking par (and the fairway turf) every year. 

Bowlers are increasing at an even faster pace. New tennis players 
descend on the courts at the rate of 250,000 a year, and it seems as though 
anyone within a hundred miles of water has a boat. 

Keeping all the sports enthusiasts happy puts a strain on facilities, and 
General Electric is trying to help. Lighted golf courses now welcome the 
foursomes until midnight; lighted marinas let more sailors enjoy the water 
for more hours. 

Were helping to speed up play, too. General Electric-powered ski tows 
give skiers more runs on the slopes. Automatic pin machines, powered and 
controlled by General Electric equipment, make it possible for more 
bowlers to bowl more often. 

Helping you enjoy longer hours of recreation is just one of the ways 
General Electric is trying to meet the needs of people. Many of us are 
golfers, bowlers and boating buffs, too. Day and night. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL A ELECTRIC 





Climbing made quicker. At New 
Hampshire’s Mt. Cranmore, the 
Skimobile whisks skiers 5,000 feet 
Boating at night. Sailors can to the summit in minutes. Pow- 


enjoy extra hours on the water ered by General Electric. 


and be sure of having plenty of 
light to dock at Los Angeles’ 
new well-lighted marina. 


New light on entertainment. See 
General Electric Progressland at the 
New York World’s Fair. Day and 
night, it sparkles with enjoyment for 
the whole family. 








Time to spare. Bowling is 
much faster when pins are 
placed and the ball returned 
automatically—with equip- 
ment using General Electric 
motors and controls. 
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How the great engineers 
of Borg-Warner 


helped 
keep this 
baby alive. 


In 1961, Lutheran General 
Hospital near Chicago 
came to Borg-Warner's 
Research Center. The doctors 
had heard of a new method, 
developed in Holland, 
in which the patient was 
kept under pressure in a 
hyperbaric chamber. Could 
Borg-Warner design 
such a chamber for them? 
Read what happened next 
and what's happening in 
the world of hyperbaric 
medicine today. 
N SEPTEMBER, 1962, a "blue baby” 
came to Lutheran General Hospi- 
tal with an estimated forty-eight 
hours to live. 


His parents had heard about an 
experimental chamber that was built 


This is the hero of our story, James Patrick Angus, today. 


for Lutheran General by the engi- 
neers at Borg-Warner—a pressure 
chamberthat increases the oxygen lev- 
el in the blood by as much as 15 times. 

The doctors agreed with the baby's 
parents to try this chamber as a last- 
ditch effort. 

The Chicago papers picked up the 
story, and for weeks the people of 
Chicago anxiously followed the 
baby's progress. 

Twenty days later, the baby died 
of heart failure. It was a sad day. 

In New York, the parents of an- 
other “blue baby" heard about the 
work being done by Lutheran's doc- 
tors. They flew to Chicago. Their 
baby needed an operation, but wasn't 
thought strong enough to survive it. 

He did survive. The chamber 
helped him gain weight and strength, 
and when the operation was per- 
formed, it was successful. Our pic- 
ture shows you how that baby looks 
today — eighteen-month-old James 
Patrick Angus of Long Island, N. Y. 

James Patrick Angus became the 
go-ahead for a full-scale hyperbaric 
facility. 

Supported by the John A. Hart- 
ford Foundation, the doctors of 
Lutheran General went back to Borg- 
Warner. Could the engineers of the 


Research Center design three large 
hyperbaric chambers andthe machin- 
ery to make them work? Could the 
engineers at Borg-Warner’s York 
Division build the new facility? 

You bet they could. 

The new facility is now in opera- 
tion at Lutheran General, helping 
doctors learn the extent to which high 
pressure oxygen may help patients 
suffering from gas gangrene, carbon . 
monoxide poisoning and certain kinds 
of shock. 

And they plan additional research 
to evaluate its effect on heart attack 
victims and patients suffering from 
strokes and from impaired circula- 
tion of arms and legs. 

The great engineers at Borg- 
Warner are pleased to have been a 
part of all this. And just tickled silly 
about young James Patrick Angus. 






The great engineers 


Borg-Warner Corporation, 200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 60604 ©1964, B-W CorpJ 


| “a Report on France 
. " ó: i3 of his regime: the immense amount 
AO of money which France has been 
Ms been ae ) shelling out, with precious little to 


show for it in return, to satisfy the 
| 
| for years... 


whims of a coterie of African elites 
who are being bribed with senti- 
mental, cultural, linguistic, and pe- 
cuniary arguments into a continued 
and submissive adulation of France 
and its inspired leader. 


At the very moment Cartier made 
his embarrassing revelations, the 


n 
news was seeping back to Paris that 
ecol Il S ‘tens of thousands of French flags 
were arriving in Mexico and that 


ne 200,000 flags had been unloaded in 


: 
ki 
| 
E: 





Martinique to make sure that the 
General's impending trip to the 
Caribbean would be another tri- 


Cen uly umph of mass spontaneity. 


A few days later, three Mexican 
flags that French troops supporting 
the ill-starred Emperor Maximilian 


Caruso, Schnabel, Landowska, Chaliapin...we INCLUDING THE BEST- 
could go on and on. Musical immortals captured at NAE, SELLING SCHNABELE^ 
the peak of their brilliance on Angel's ZND Re ert ye CRUS disi - | captured in 1854 were solemnly 

GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE CENTURY Series. re Y tes h ded he Mexi ME A 
Marti Maver, i) Esquire, save sete tat | handed over to t e Mexican govern- 
"These Angel reissues are a genuine miracle." Series...see him now! EX X ment by a delegation of three French 


SCHNABEL . . 
officers. This generous gesture, it 


turned out, was not altogether disin- 
terested. The Mexican government 
had originally requested the return 
of the flags prior to President López 
Mateos' visit to France last year. 








The request was politely declined 
at the time, with the explanation 
that these precious trophies of vic- 
tory were part of France's glorious 
military patrimony and that it would 
require an act of parliament to have 
them expatriated. When General 
de Gaulle finally decided that the 
proper hour had struck, the flags 


without the French parliament 


were whisked out of the country 
23,000 tons * 21 knots 


STABILIZED FOR SMOOTH SAILING * FULLY AIR CONDITIONED 








knowing anything about it. 





Fastest to Greece Nor was the National Assembly 
via Portugal + Italy * Sicily * Cyprus * Israel asked for its opinion when Red 
A magnificent modern ship. Deluxe staterooms, with China was recognized. For, not the 
private bathrooms. 22 public rooms. 2 pools.Theatre, least extraordinary thing about the 
lounges, nightclubs, planned entertainment. Ameri- T OHMS of the past few months is that 
can and Continental cuisine, meticulous service. d iei sm a g diplomatic gamni 
: so fraught with momentous possibD1il1- 
"AR KADIA"—20,650 tons. Comfortable, con- ties for Hie future, received E parlia- 
genial, economical! From Montreal to Bremerhaven mentary approval whatsoever. The 
via Cobh, Le Havre, London, Amsterdam. Assembly was not in session, and not 
See your TRAVEL AGENT or |a deputy raised his voice to contest 





this anomaly. Nothing could better 


GRE EK LI N E —É attest the degradation of political life 
New York + Atlanta - Boston in a country which is still nominally 


Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit: Los Angeles. i . . . . 
geles: San Francisco : Montreal: Toronto: Vancouver a republic. 
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Se ELI. 


He's learning fast. 
Are you earning fast? 


Fast enough to be able to guarantee him a college education? 

His world is shaping with enormous speed into a world of 
specialization. A college education is not a luxury in that world. 
It is vital for financial success. 

Before long he'll be asking you for that college education. Life 
Insurance is the way to say “yes”. Through the accumulated cash 
values of your Life Insurance policy you can guarantee his educa- 
tion, and protect your family at the same time. 

The choice of a proper policy is an important business deci- 


sion. It makes good sense to rely on the company that has won 
the confidence of businessmen . . . /Etna Life. More businesses 
are group insured with Ætna Life than with any other company. 

Your /Etna representative is uniquely qualified to offer you the 
best professional advice. Put time on your side. Consult him now. 


IETNA LIFE INSURANCE lt 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. B Affiliates: ZEtna Casualtv and Suretv Co.. Standard Fire Ineuraneo Ca Tha Fvaaleiar Tifa Canada 

















SZ” GHANA 


The Atlantic Report s 





I. BETWEEN attempts on his life, President 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana has established him- 
self as a dictator by tampering with the democratic 
constitution that existed at Independence in 1957. 
The fifty-four-year-old so-called Osagyefo, or *Re- 
deemer," has been putting the finishing touches 
to this task in the past few months. 


Subversion is the only way that opposition to 
Nkrumah can be expressed. There have been 
three attempts on his life in the last two years, and 
the President rarely appears in public nowadays. 
When he has a message for his nation, he broad- 
casts from Accra's Christiansborg Castle, where 
he lives surrounded by hundreds of security men. 


The latest attempt on his life was on January 2, 
when a policeman fired five shots at close range 
as he was leaving his office. Nkrumah was not 
injured, but one of his security officers was killed. 
This attempt came just a few days after he had 
declared null and void the judgment of the 
Special Court which had acquitted three of the 
five men charged with a bomb attempt on his life 
in August, 1962. Nkrumah dismissed Chief Justice 
Sir Arku Korsah and two other judges who made 
up the Special Court, alleging that their failure 
to take him into their confidence before announc- 
ing their verdict was **meant to create discontent 
and terror throughout the country." He rushed 
a bill through Parliament empowering him to 
quash any decisions of Special Courts. 


The people vote Yes 


A referendum was held at the end of January 
secking approval for constitutional amendments 
making Ghana a one-party state and giving 
Nkrumah the right to dismiss judges. The manner 
in which the referendum was conducted showed 
clearly that the President's idea of democracy has 
much in common with that of other dictators. 
The result in itself is an echo of voting elsewhere: 
there were 2,773,920 Yes votes and only 2452 Noes. 
These figures reveal the extent not of the gov- 
ernment's popularity but of the fear of persecution 
Ghanaians now live in. Before the referendum, no 
voter had been left in any doubt as to what his fate 
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would be if he voted against Nkrumah's propos- 
als. The government Convention People's Party 
had warned: “Those who think they can hide 
under the so-called ‘secrecy’ of the polling-booth 
to fool us must know that the days when we could 
be fooled are gone." Opposition to the President 
can result in detention for an indefinite period. 


In many areas there was no chance of defying 
the regime even at this price; in the northern 
region many of the No boxes were removed before 
the first voters arrived, and in other places the 
voting slots of the No boxes were sealed. There 
were reports of other irregularities which made a 
mockery of the voting. The results for some areas 
where transport is primitive were announced long 
before all the boxes could possibly have been 
brought in. 


On the strength of this farcical referendum 
Nkrumah has made Ghana a one-party state. The 
only party now permitted is the left-wing Con- 
vention People's Party. Within this party there 
is a group known as the Vanguard Militants, who 
monopolize press and radio and are taking over 
many of the posts in the civil service. They form 
the spearhead of Nkrumah's revolution, although 
they have influence rather than power. It is these 
extremists, so valuable to Nkrumah in combating 
what he considers uncooperative bourgeois ele- 
ments, that he has to satisfy by displays of ruthless- 
ness both at home and abroad. 


To symbolize his recognition of the party's 
role, the nation's flag has been changed from red, 
gold, and green to red, white, and green — the 
colors of the CPP. The United Party, formerly the 
opposition but long truncated by the arrest and 
exile of its leaders, is banned. Of the 114 members 
of the rubber-stamp Parliament, only seven were 
members of the UP, and they had been obliged to 
restrict themselves to harmless criticism of the mer- 
est details of government policy. The significance 
of the referendum is that there is no longer the 
least possibility of the constitution's getting in the 
dictator's way. Both Parliament and the judiciary 
are securely in his grip. 





I’ve got 
the best cars in town... 
and I’m ready to prove ıt! 
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© HERTZ SYSTEM, INC. 1964 
“How? With Certified Service’, that's how! If there's any slip-up from the minute you take the car until 
the moment you turn it in, Hertz gives you $50 in free rentals. You know you're getting the best when you 


rent a new Chevrolet or other fine car from Hertz." *Certified Service is your assurance of satisfaction every time you rent a Hertz 
car. If at any time you're not completely satisfied with Hertz service, simply fill out a form available at any Hertz Rent A Car office. Immediately 
upon verification you will receive $50 in car rental certificates. 
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Grant's 8—the light and legendary 8-year-old blended 
_ Scotch Whisky. 86 proof. Bottled in Scotland. Imported 


AP to the United States by Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Q 1964 








Money As You Like It. 


More than 50 years ago we recognized the public need for 
flexible life insurance. Mutual Benefit Life then created a 
forward-looking option that has been of immense help to our 
beneficiaries. It gives the beneficiary of an MBL policy the 
right to receive a steady income — guaranteed for life — rather 
than a lump sum settlement. Today, along with our “Seven 
Significant Benefits," we're still advancing new flexible 
options and the most liberal income plans. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * SINCE 1845 
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It is not only these two bodies that 
Nkrumah is purging. Realizing that 
within the government service he 
had opponents who were working 
against him in silence, he decided 
on a cleanup. Senior civil servants 
are among those recently dismissed 
for alleged irregularities. Six mem- 
bers of the academic staff of the 
University of Ghana — including 
four United States citizens — were 
deported in February. They were 
accused of subversive activities. 


Extreme elements in the CPP 
have been criticizing the university 
for some time as pro-Western, and 
this axing of the expatriate staff was 
meant as a sop to them. A mob 
broke into the university grounds 
and demonstrated against ‘‘saboteur 
intellectuals." ‘The vice-chancellor 
of the university, Dr. Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, formerly UN Representa- 
tive in Katanga, is a personal friend 
of Nkrumah's and has so far pre- 
vented the situation from deteriorat- 
ing further. 


Ghana now has rigid censorship of 
the press; the local government 
papers carry nothing but propa- 
ganda, often of a very naive kind. 
There is also a perversion of vocabu- 
lary that is typical of dictatorships: 
Nkrumah has ordered that in future 
all workers be paid "salaries" rather 
than ‘‘wages’’; he has published a 
collection of his speeches under the 
title 7 Speak of Freedom. 


Ghanaian students abroad have 
been warned that they are not be- 
yond the reach of the dictatorship; 
any antigovernment activity on their 
part would result in their imme- 
diate recall. There is reason to 
doubt figures published by gov- 
ernment departments. The new 
Institute of Public Education, for 
example, boasts that it gives part- 
time degree courses for workers in 
several towns, but in practice only 
a handful of students attend one 
course in the entire country. Much 
of the revenue of this institute is 
spent on courses in a new subject 
— **Nkrumahism.”’ 











Economic assets and liabilities 


That Ghana is advancing eco- 
‘nomically is beyond dispute. A 
Seven-Year Development Plan has 





A MESSAGE FOR PARENTS—ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY... 


Parents who teach their children sensible eating 
habits help the young avoid costly food faddism 


F HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that Americans spend from 500 
million to one billion dollars each year needlessly on 
food fads, vitamin pills that are not necessary, and so- 
called “health foods” which may be perfectly good foods 
but which do not live up to some of the elaborate health 
claims made for them and which may not be worth the 
premium prices charged. Parents really interested in get- 
ting their children off to a good start in life should be alert 
to food faddism and health quackery and should prepare 
their children to avoid being victimized by the faddists 
and quacks who prey on the young, as well as the aged, 
because they know of the concern the young have for 
health and strength and body development. 


Although scientific research has demonstrated that 
drinking milk on the day of an athletic event apparently 
has no adverse effects on the athletes’ performance, there 
are still athletic coaches in high schools and colleges who 
instruct their teams to avoid milk at certain periods or 
meals. Some physical education teachers, who influence 
the attitudes of young people they are instructing, are not 
well informed about sound nutrition principles. 


Parents concerned about the good health of their chil- 
dren should be aware of what the children are being 
taught, if anything, about what they should eat and why. 
Generally, schools use nutrition teaching materials pre- 
pared under careful supervision of nutritionists who know 
their business, but there are some cases in which nutrition 
teachings are not based on well established nutrition 
principles. 


PARENTS CAN TEACH THROUGH GOOD EXAMPLES 


In most families, it is likely that the examples set by adult 
members in their own eating habits will be a very strong 
influence on the children’s eating habits. If adults shun 
certain foods, then the children, especially the teen-agers, 
may assume they, too, can avoid these foods. Parents 
should understand at least the fundamental principles of 
good nutrition so that they can guide their children 
toward sensible eating habits and toward an understanding 
of the role which food plays in health and development. 


Parents need not be walking textbooks on nutrition. 
Nutritionists have made life much easier for us by de- 
veloping the Daily Food Guide. Family meals may be 
planned for both taste appeal and good nutrition by se- 
lecting from four major food groupings: (1) Milk and 
Other Dairy Foods; (2) Meats, Fish, Poultry, Eggs, Dried 
Peas and Beans, Nuts; (3) Fruits and Vegetables; (4) 
Breads and Cereals. The groupings are based largely on 
the kinds of nutrients provided by each group. The Guide 
recommendations provide only a foundation for a well 
balanced diet. Depending upon total calories required, 
other foods not included in these four groups may be 
selected to round out the daily diet. 


The Daily Food Guide is excellent because it fits the 


needs of the entire family. Food selection varies only in 
terms of individual nutrient needs. In other words, an 
adult whose life is quite sedentary does not require the 
same quantities of food as a very active teen-age boy or a 
growing child. (See below for instructions on how to re- 
ceive your copy of the Daily Food Guide for your family.) 


THE DAILY FOOD GUIDE IS EASY TO USE 


The Daily Food Guide is designed to make food selection 
for the family as easy as possible. Here is an example of 
how the Guide suggests that selections be made: 


Milk and Other Dairy Foods: The Guide suggests 3-4 
glasses of milk daily for children and teen-agers and 2 
glasses daily for adults (or the equivalent amounts of milk 
in other dairy foods such as cheese and ice cream). These 
quantities of milk are recommended because milk provides 
important nutrients for all age groups. 

Milk is a leading source of calcium, essential for the 
development of bones and teeth and required for proper 
functioning of muscles and nerves and for normal clotting 
of blood. Milk is also an important contributor of ribo- 
flavin— which is vital in the body's metabolism—and high 
quality protein that provides the amino acids needed for 
body tissue growth and repair. Milk also supplies other 
vitamins and minerals. 

For a moderately active adult man, two 8-ounce glasses 
of milk provide about 10-1576 of his recommended daily 
calorie allowance; about 25% of his protein; about 70% 
of his calcium; about 45% of his riboflavin; about 15% of 
his vitamin A; and over 10% of his thiamine. 

For an adult woman percentages of these nutrients pro- 
vided by 2 glasses of milk would be slightly higher because 
of the generally lower nutrient recommendations for 
women, but the calories in 2 glasses of milk still provide 
only 14-20% of the recommended daily allowance for a 
moderately active adult woman. 

Selecting foods from the other food groups in proper 
quantities provides the additional nutrients recommended. 
If the entire family follows this very simple Daily Food 
Guide, and if reasonable effort is made to develop under- 
standing among the young why it is wise to select foods in 
this pattern to provide a balanced diet, then it is likely 
that the young will be less susceptible to the siren songs 
of faddists and quacks who promise them a "quick and 
easy" path to super bodies and brains via their pills and 
"health foods." 

For complete information on the Daily Food Guide, 
write: Daily Food Guide, American Dairy Association, 20 


N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


american dairy association 











N LATE 1961 when Ralph Schuyler 
Williams, the celebrated “Mr. Havana 
Cigar", created the first Shakespeare 
Habana, he little thought that in hardly 
more than two years it would be firmly 
positioned as America’s great prestige cigar. 
Never before, in so short a time, has any 
cigar won such universal acclaim. Today one 
has only to light a Shakespeare to be regarded 
immediately as a true cigar connoisseur. 

Why this unique distinction? Because 
aficionados of fine Havana cigars are quick 
to recognize in Shakespeare the same mag- 
nificent flavor and fragrant aroma they 
formerly enjoyed in their favorite im- 
ported Cuban cigars. 

Fashioned of choice vintage Havana 
from the precious reserve of prime Cuban 
leaf stored at Factory No. 1, Tampa, each 
Shakespeare Habana is produced under the 
careful supervision of Mr. Williams, him- 
self. 

Available in fourteen distinctive shapes 
and in a full selection of wrappers, from 
the mellow, mild light-green “‘claro” to the 
rich dark-brown “maduro.” At important 
tobacconists, clubs and hotels and at the five 
distinguished Humidors of Alfred Dunhill 
of London. 

Or write: Gradiaz Annis, Factory No. 1, 
Tampa, Florida. 


WORLD LEADER IN LUXURY CIGARS. 
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been launched: $1.33 billion is to be 
spent, with $305 million going to 
mining and industry, fields in which 
Ghana’s backwardness is most no- 
ticeable. Agriculture and fisheries 
will get $180 million, and education 
$179 million. The Volta River 
project, costing nearly $200 million, 
which has been accurately described 
as the lifeblood of Ghana’s future 
economy, is now half finished. This 
project will provide power for indus- 
tries that will make Ghana less 
dependent on cocoa. It will make 
electricity available for a large part 
of the country. 


Despite the much vaunted plans, 
there is widespread discontent with 
the economic situation. The rapidly 
rising cost of living and the low 
wages are a frequent topic of con- 
versation. In last October’s budget 
there was a considerable increase in 
income tax, which hit the middle 
classes severely. In a country where 
there is extreme poverty such a fiscal 
policy would appear justifiable, but 
Ghana still needs expatriate person- 
nel to develop its economy. Already 
prevented by currency restrictions 
from remitting home sums that 
would make their stay in the country 
‘financially worthwhile, they found 
‘that the budget reduced their real 
‘incomes. Ghana is therefore having 
difficulty in retaining expatriates. 


Ghana is heavily dependent, are 
showing increasing reluctance to 
invest in a country where the Presi- 
dent is so frequently shot at and 
where outbursts of anti-Western 
hysteria are common. They suspect 
that the government is overspending 
in an attempt to impress outsiders. 


| The unhappy situation that exists 
between Ghana and the United 
| States has prejudiced the position 
| f an expatriate element that costs 
the country nothing — the Peace 
| Corps teachers. Ghana's education 
minister, Mr. A. J. Dowuona-Ham- 
mond has said that they will prob- 
ably not be allowed to continue 
teaching under Peace Corps auspices 
at the end of their present contracts. 





Relations with the West 


In his relations with the West, par- 
ticularly with the United States, 





Nkrumah has proved unstable. He 
would like to be free of the West 
entirely, but with Ghana at its 
present stage of development, this 
would mean economic disaster. He 
thinks, on the other hand, that occa- 
sional demonstrations of arrogance 
toward the rich nations will boost 
his flagging popularity at home. All 
dictatorships need a scapegoat, and 
Nkrumah has imperialism. He refers 
to any opposition within his country 
as ‘‘neo-colonialism.”’ 


In February, relations between 
Ghana and the United States 
reached a low point. Rumors were 
current in Accra that Nkrumah 
was involved in the deaths of two 
Ghanaian soldiers, and to end these 
rumors, the government's propa- 
ganda machine stated that they 
originated with American agents. 
The desired effect was achieved, and 
there was a demonstration outside 
the United States Embassy. ‘The 
State Department declared that the 
government of Ghana had “‘insti- 
gated, inspired, or countenanced" 
the demonstration and lodged a 
strong protest. 


Nkrumah's dislike of the West 
(which is not unconnected with his 
experiences during twelve years as 
a Negro student in the United 
States and Britain) may yet lead 
him into the Communist bloc. He 
claims originality for the means he 
is employing to transform Ghanaian 
society; but no observer can fail 
to detect a similarity between the 
activities of his CPP cadres and the 
way Communism was built in other 
countries. With a foothold in Zanzi- 
bar on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent, and another on the western 
coast in Ghana, a beginning could 
be made to an effective Communist 
penetration of the continent. The 
Communism would be of an African 
brand, but it is unlikely to be self- 


sufficient — at least in its early 
stages — and it may accept the 
backing of Peiping rather than 


Moscow. It was not for a holiday 
that Chou En-lai visited Africa 
earlier this year. 


Ghana with its dictatorship and 
Marxist leanings is still a member of 
the British Commonwealth. How 
long it will choose or be allowed to 
remain a member is a moot point. 
The Commonwealth is a loose asso- 
ciation of nations, and the conditions 
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J How much further can anyone go 
to test and prove new products? 


(Last fall, Olin sent the new Winchester* line to Africa— 
on safari with famous professional hunter, David Ommanney.) 


"Why Africa?" people have asked us. 
"Isn't that going a bit far?" 

We don't think so. At Olin, every new 
product gets exhaustive lab and bench tests. 
But the final proof of rifles and shotguns must 
be in the field. Same thing with shot shells and 
centerfire ammunition. 

More than 60% of our Winchester line 
for '64 is new; with some sweeping product 
changes. The new *''free-floating" barrel on 


our Model 70s, for instance, is the first such 
barrel ever fitted to a production rifle. 

To prove the new Winchesters thor- 
oughly, we felt we needed special test condi- 
tions. And in Tanganyika we found the very 
ones we wanted. Plentiful—and varied—game. 
Rough going —to give our rifles a good jolting. 
Lots of dust and grit to get into their actions. 

By going there, we could also get David 
Ommanney's opinion. Very few men know 


more about guns than this famous professional 
hunter, who led us on safari. And his judg- 
ments come straight from the shoulder. 

No line of arms and ammo ever got a 
tougher workout. Or such sure-fire proof. 
After the safari, Ommanney summed up: “It 
warmed my heart to watch these Winchesters 
at work. I never saw more accurate shooting." 

Africa too far to go? Not for Olin. Just 
one step in our endless testing program. 


Olin 


460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. N Y. 10022 








Mrs. Baker will see her grandchildren tomorrow 


There’s hardly an achievement of medical science that’s 
more heartening than what you see here—an elderly 
patient who has been literally given a new lease on life. 

Thanks to excellent medical, surgical and hospital care— 
and new drugs that are a vital part of that care —many 
diseases of later life can be effectively controlled for years. 

In fact, so much can be done to help elderly people who 
need surgery—or who are victims of arthritis, diabetes, 


and certain disorders of the heart, blood vessels, and 
kidneys—that chronic illness, pain, and disability are no 
longer accepted as inevitable results of aging. 

The real goal of medical science is not only to add more 
years to your life, but also more life to your years. The 
goal of Parke-Davis is equally well defined —to develop 
new and better medicines for people of all ages. 

Copyright 1964—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 


Coming in the 
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Andrew Wyeth 


An Atlantic Portrait 
by E. P. Richardson 


including, in color, new 
paintings never before 
reproduced 


What’s Ahead 
for Business? 


by John R. Bunting 


Vice President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia 


The Permanent Poor 


The Lesson of 
Eastern Kentucky 


by Harry Caudill 


To Rob a Museum 


by Sidney Peterson 


Ernest Hemingway 
As His Own Fable 


by Alfred Kazin 


Report on Ghana 


of membership are not defined. Four 
years ago Nkrumah gave his own 
description of the Commonwealth: 
"that remarkable institution, com- 
posed as it is of old and new coun- 
tries, but all of them dedicated to 
the same principles of human dignity 
and political freedom." It is now 
only Nkrumah and his henchmen 
who believe that the Ghana govern- 
ment is dedicated to those principles. 


A lesson for Africa 


Nkrumah is exploiting the fact 


| that Western democracy is unwork- 


able in a backward country. He 
has not experimented to discover 
in what way the system bequeathed 
by the British should be amended 
to suit local conditions. Instead, he 
has grabbed all power for himself. 
Backward countries need strong men 
to lead them. While being a strong 
man in many respects, Nkrumah has 
the weaknesses of a power-hungry 
egoist. Office has not mellowed him. 
Each year he has become more 
ruthless. 


lhere is the danger that he will 
tarnish the image of postcolonial 
Africa. If his despotic rule comes to 
be considered characteristic of Afri- 
can nationalism, Africa will not 
have the standing in the world 
which it was hoped independence 
would bring. He may be setting a 
pattern for power seekers through- 
out the continent who will eagerly 
exploit division and unrest in their 
own countries to cast aside individ- 
ual liberty. And the case against 
the South African government is 
not strengthened by Ghana’s total- 
itarianism. 


Nkrumah sees himself as leader 
not only of Ghana but of a united 
Africa. Lately he has had little 
success as a Pan-Africanist. Far 
from helping to unite the continent, 
he has had the frontier with neigh- | 
boring Togo closed. At the confer- 
ence of African leaders at Addis 
Ababa last year his ideas for African 
unity were largely disregarded. He | 
does not command the respect he 
did when he led Ghana to inde- 
pendence in 1957. Moreover, most 
African countries are too occupied 
with their own internal differences 
and frontier disputes to give serious 
thought to uniting the continent. 
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Don't Promise What. 
You Can't Deliver 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 
President 
Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 
Lovisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








“I love a rooster," Josh Bill- 
ings used to say, ‘‘for two 
things: the crow what's in him, 
and the spur what's on him to 
back up the crow." 

For the past ten years these 
little columns have contained 
some fairly persistent crowing 
about the uniquely satisfying 
flavor of our old-fashioned sour- 
mash bourbon. | 

But only if you have critically 
savored our famous OLD 
FITZGERALD can you really know 
if the *spur" in its flavor backs 
up my crow. 

One of our customers writes, 
—‘‘When I have a social glass 
I don’t want a ‘panty waist’ 
whiskey, I enjoy the robust 
flavor of OLD FITZGERALD." 


And it is true that, starting 
with our secret family recipe to 
the far-distant day of final aging, ; 
our bourbon is made solely for ž 
our friend and others like him ~~ 
who want to taste their whiskey. 


But there are those who don’t! 
If you are one who seeks the 
‘meek and mild," our OLD 
FITZGERALD may be a bit too 
vigorous for your taste. 


Yet this you’ll never know 
until you try. To you I recom- 
mend the open-mindedness of 
the old vaudevillian who, asked 
if he played the violin, invari- 
ably replied: “Don’t know, I've 
never tried!" 


It may well be that after your 
first bottle of OLD FITZGERALD 
the blandness of your present 
whiskey may be so pale on your 
palate that you will join an inner 
circle of Bourbon Elite who have 
made Old Fitz the final choice 
of their mature tastes. 


If you will make this honest 
test, then write and tell me if 
my *'crow"' has been too loud, or 
—if you find it so, not loud 
enough, —I will return the favor 
by sending you our patented 
"Proof-Selector" jigger which 
measures out the desired amount 
of flavor from your bottle of 
OLD FITZGERALD. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM) THE EDITOR 


— An apology 

— — ]n an article on PAX, a pseudo-Cath- 
olic, Communist movement operating 
in Poland, which appeared in the AT- 
LANTIC for December, 1963, allusion 
—— was made to ritual murder as the result 
— of a Jewish vendetta. The charge has 
~ given offense in many quarters. On 
—. inquiry, the author, who is of necessity 
anonymous, was unable to document 
this reference, and accordingly we feel 


x . obligated to apologize for having passed 


— it to print. — THE EDITOR 
Unemployment insurance 


SIR: 
It is shocking that a journal with 


the reputation for integrity that 


the Atlantic Monthly has enjoyed 
should have published such a mis- 
leading and irresponsible article 
as “The Scandal in Unemployment 
- Insurance" (February Atlantic). The 
anonymous author, purportedly an 
Employment Service local office 
manager, compounds basic lack of 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
the unemployment insurance pro- 


> gram with numerous and inexcusa- 


ble misstatements of fact. 

In order to illustrate the extent 
. and kind of misstatement, I have 
summarized below a few examples 
of the most significant inaccuracies. 

Benefits would no longer be paid 
in two of the three cases cited because 
of state legislation enacted three to 
four years ago. 

'The labor dispute provision in the 
Rhode Island and New York laws 
which the writer attributes to recent 
labor influence has been in those 
statutes for about twenty-five years. 

Women make up more than one 
third rather than one fifth of the 
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labor force, as stated, and they con- 
stitute about the same percentage of 
claimants as they do of workers. 


In each instance, the article 
grossly understates the number of 
state unemployment insurance laws 
having special disqualification pro- 
visions covering pregnancy, marital 
and domestic obligations, and retire- 
ment pay. 

The broad generalization that all 
a claimant needs to do is report to 
the Employment Service office each 
week and state that he or she is seek- 
ing work ignores the actual require- 
ments of state laws and the practices 
followed by state employment secur- 
ity agencies in administering them. 

It simply is not true that any ap- 
preciable number of state employ- 
ment security administrators, let 
alone a majority, would endorse the 
sentiments attributed to them by the 
author. 

The unemployment insurance pro- 
gram is the country’s first defense 
against an economic downturn. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years it has 
been a big factor in avoiding deep 
economic depressions. Last year six 
million people, without resorting to 
welfare or charity, were helped by 
the program to meet such basic 
living costs as rent and food while 
they were looking for work. 

To besmirch one of the nation's 
most important economic programs 
by the use of completely erroneous 
facts and misleading interpretations 
insults the intelligence of your read- 
ers and dishonors the millions of un- 
employed workers whom the em- 
ployment security program has aided 
and will continue to aid in their 
search for work. 
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Repartee 


There are weaknesses in our un- 
employment insurance program — 
and there are towering strengths — 
but the author has missed the target 
completely. A number of students of 
the program — both in and out of 
government — would, I am sure, be 
glad to provide a much more search- 
ing and objective analysis that would 
really help in improving the pro- 
gram. I hope the Atlantic Monthly 
will open its pages to them. 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN 

Administrator, Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 


The author of **The Scandal in Unem- 
ployment Insurance" replies: 


Mr. Goodwin has ignored the real 
philosophy of my article. I wrote my 
article early in 1963 and used the publi- 
cation **Comparisons of State U.I. 
Laws" (BES-U141 by the Bureau of 
Employment Security). At that time it 
was the latest book available, and I can 
imagine that a few changes have been 
made by some states since then. As to 
his other points: 

I do not purport to be in the Employ- 
ment Service, I am in the Employment 
Service; quite successfully I might add. 

The article mentioned nothing about 
how long the statutes regarding unem- 
ployment insurance payments to strik- . 
ers have been in effect, but twenty-five 
years is twenty-five years too long. Mr. 
Goodwin ignores the moral question of 
taxing an employer to pay benefits to 
those on strike against him. 

According to the latest figures from 
the Census, women make up about one 
fifth of the labor force. 

There was certainly not enough space 
to illustrate every provision of every 
state law; that would take several 
books. 
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That's a problem? 1 also have a big mortgage, Listen, a lot of guys are in But what if something 
a car loan, four mouths to the same boat. Besides, you're happens to me? You know, 
feed —not counting me and young and you have a pond man is not immortal. 
the bird—the kids to job with a future. You'll get 


educate and so on. I feel out from under. 
like a walking obligation. 





You look pretty rugged You can’t tell about those That's no problem. You can Cash and comfort 

to me. things. I have an idea I'm prone give them all the protection are two of the things 
to poison ivy. I have to think they need with Living Insurance I appreciate most. 
about protecting my family. from Equitable. If you die, 


Living Insurance can pay off 
the mortgage, give your wife 

a mits income, see the kids 
through school. On the other 
hand, you're the kind who'll 
probably live to 100, so you'll 
really appreciate the cash values 
that Living Insurance builds 

for a comfortable retirement. 
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ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


1 \ Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 © 1964 . 
\ \ See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World’s Fair. 
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_ The point is that we ask only a signed 
A statement that an individual is seeking 


employment. No actual proof is re- 
quired. Words rather than actions rule 
the eligibility of a claimant. 

I have become firmly convinced after 
years of Employment Service work that 
our present system is hurting society 
by evolving a breed of people who ex- 
pect the government to protect them 
from all the pitfalls of modern living. 

If Mr. Goodwin could get away from 
Washington and see what is really going 
on at the local level, I am sure he would 
see the problems I am attempting to 
reveal. Mr. Goodwin is trying to speak 
for us all, but he is wrong if he feels 
that the local-office people support his 
contentions, 


Sin: 

I am a senior at the University of 
Southern California, and I have 
worked at odd jobs ever since I was 


- sixteen and have never received any 


unemployment benefits. But I'm not 
playing the game of survival very 
well, a friend tells me. She flunked 
out of school, works part-time, and 
collects unemployment insurance the 
rest of the time. She drives a new, 
very expensive sports car and com- 
pletely supports herself in a very 
comfortable manner. Even though I 
value my education very highly, I 
must admit that I get a little upset 
when I see her financially rewarded 
for doing nothing, while I, as a fu- 
ture teacher, can expect little reward 
but intellectual satisfaction for a life 
of work. Where else but in the 
United States can the loafers get 
something for nothing while the 
workers pick up the bill? I’m begin- 
ning to think that either m stupid 


or the whole American society is 


playing me for a sucker. 


JULIE LANDSTAD 
Fullerton, Calif. 


SIR: 

Many thanks and commendations 
for publishing ‘The Scandal in Un- 
employment Insurance," an article 
I have long wished to see in print. 
'The anonymous author describes a 
very real and generally ignored 
blight in America today. 

As a former employment inter- 
viewer for the Employment Security 
Commission of a progressive" South- 
ern state, may I offer verification for 
all the abuses your author mentions 
and add some comments here. 

Pregnant women,  vacationers, 
freeloaders, honeymooners, lazy lit- 
erates, and illiterates — we had our 
fill! Perhaps one of the most flagrant 


loopholes in Employment Security 
law, which your author fails to men- 
tion, involves schoolteachers em- 
ployed by the U.S. government to 
teach at the base schools maintained 
for military dependents. These teach- 
ers are hired at salaries from $1000 to 
$1500 per year above the local teach- 
ing wages, and are further enticed to 
accept their positions by the availa- 
bility of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits each summer under the 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees program main- 
tained by the federal government for 
all civil servants. Local teachers are 
also furloughed during the summer, 
but state and county employees are 
generally exempt from unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage. The day 
following the release from school, 
the entire body of federal teachers 
appears at the local employment 
office to “‘seek work" and to file 
claims for maximum benefits of $35 
per week, tax-free. When asked 
what other types of work they might 
perform during the summer, they 
reply, I'm a teacher; I have never 
done any other kind of work." Un- 
fortunately, all we could have offered 
them was sales work, waitress work, 
common labor, and the like, at $1 
per hour, if even these jobs had been 
available. 

One female claimant was an ex- 
perienced stenographer, had tenure 
with the federal government at a 
GS-5 level, was well supported by 
her husband's military wages, but 
she drew $55 per week for twenty-six 
weeks plus thirteen additional weeks 
under the extension program then 
in effect, for a grand total of $2145, 
tax-free. She claimed there were 
“no openings at the base.” In order 
to receive $220 per month, the claim- 
ant merely appeared at the office 
weekly, stated that she had looked 
for work, and signed her claim form. 
I processed her claim weekly. ‘The 
requirements for the position I held 
were a college degree, stenographic 
skills, a satisfactory grade on the 
state merit system examination, a 
willingness to work from 8 A.M. to 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday, 
under considerable pressure, and a 
great deal of self-control and pa- 
tience. My net monthly wage was 
$252.92. I, too, had accompanied 
my husband to a new military-duty 
station where work was almost im- 
possible to obtain, and had given 
up a stimulating and lucrative posi- 
tion in order to stay with him. I was 
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anxious to secure challenging em- 


ployment, and I accepted this posi- 
tion with delight. 

Each winter, illiterate construc- 
tion laborers returned home from 
their $5-per-hour jobs in Northern 
metropolitan areas to vacation with 
their families and draw their unem- 
ployment benefits. We had no legal 
means to make them accept laborers' 
jobs locally at $1.00 to $1.50 per 
hour, if and when available. 

Our federal government is so con- 
cerned with the high rate of unem- 
ployment among Americans. I con- 
tend that rate would be reduced to 
3 percent or less if the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws were re- 
vised properly and promptly and if 
the federal government itself admin- 
istered the program for all fifty 
states or, at least, required stan- 
dardization of laws and benefit rates 
among the states. While I do not 
advocate extension of our already 
enormous federal government, it 
appears that federal control is the 
only solution to this great American 
ignominy. 

DEBORA Lou CARLIN STONE 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Goodwin's letter, like others we 
have received from administrators of 
unemployment insurance, seems to 
rely more on the language of the stat- 
utes than on grass-roots evidence of 
how that language is often misapplied 
in individual cases. His statement 
“There are weaknesses in our unem- 
ployment insurance program — and 
there are towering strengths . . ." is 
in contrast to the view expressed to us 
by a highly placed executive in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on unemployment insurance: 
* What was built to serve as a bomb 
shelter has been turned into a carnival 
hall.” — THE EDITORS 


Readers will wish to know that Gar- 
son Kanin’s article, **Trips to Felix,” 
is to be part of a forthcoming book, 
FELIX FRANKFURTER: A TRIBUTE, edited 
by W. Mendelson, just published by 
Reynal and Company. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass., 02116. 
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South America with Moore-McCormack 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. NOW! 


MOORE-Mc CORMACK LINES 
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Report from the ranch: 





IBM computers help 
put better steak on steers 








NEW KIND of steak is on its way to 
your dinner table. 

It’s juicier, tastier and more tender, be- 
cause it was planned that way by the 
men who fed it on the hoof. This better 
steak is the product of new concepts in 
cattle raising, developed with the help 
of one of the rancher’s newest tools— 
the IBM computer. 

The hit-and-miss days of ranching are 
nearing an end. A modern rancher can 
handle a ledger as well as a lasso, and 
part of his time on the range may be 
spent gathering information for com- 


puters to analyze. 
Which yearlings should be held*for 














breeding, and which held for market? 
Which pasturelands should be opened 
now, and which held for future graz- 
ing? Which steers carry the optimum 
amount of beef, and which need more 
feeding? 

IBM computers are answering ques- 
tions like these at agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. They are also 
coming into use at large ranches, and in 
the meat-processing industry. 

IBM computers analyze thousands of 
bits of information obtained at roundup 
time, and compare them with facts 
gathered over the years by animal hus- 
bandry experts. Then they type out, in 











Data gathered at roundup 


minutes, the best stock-raising programs 
for individual cattlemen. 


Forage, family trees and finance— 
via IBM computer 


IBM computers are used to learn what 
special foods should be added to forage 
diets. 

Computers analyze bovine family 
trees, pick the right sires for tomorrow's 
taste in meat. 

Computers help the rancher keep his 
books, make out his paychecks, decide 
when to buy and sell livestock and 
equipment most advantageously. 

Computers don’t think. They simply 
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time goes to IBM 
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computers to help ranchers raise better beef. 


compare and analyze facts much more 
swiftly and economically than was ever 
possible before. Their tireless speed 
helps make constant improvements in 
the beef you buy—improvements at the 
ranch, the feeding pen, and in the meat- 
processing plant. 

Computers are part of the new tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture that 
helps today's American family eat bet- 
ter on less of its income than any other 
people in the world. 


IBM. 
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LIEBLING, LIBEL, AND THE PRESS 


By LOUIS M. LYONS 


A veleran newspaperman and curator of the Nieman Foundation for Journalism at 


Harvard University for the past twenty-five years, Lours M. Lyons has worked 


al home and abroad with the foremost journalists of our time. He is widely known 


also for his news analysis, which is carried on many educational television stations. 


i all too early death of A. J. Liebling cost us 
the most prickly and entertaining criticism to 
which the American newspaper has been exposed 
in this generation. Liebling’s lampoons were in 
direct line from the attacks on the integrity of the 
press launched by Upton Sinclair more than forty 
years ago in The Brass Check, which was an initia- 
tion to cynicism for the young reporter of that time. 
The tone had changed. In place of the humorless 
fulminations of Sinclair, Liebling gave a more 
sophisticated audience lighthearted lampooning 
and diverting caricatures. 

A great reporter and a literary artist, Liebling, 
when he was moved to, wrote penetrating pieces 
on the American newspaper. The death of the old 
Brooklyn Eagle, and again of the New York Sun, so 
moved him, He buried them both in memorable 
articles. But over all, Liebling’s writing on the press 
was spoofing. He refused to take the press seriously. 
He dipped into it on its bad days, as he turned for 
other diversion to the prize ring, to dredge up ma- 
terial for bantering essays, which he had brought 
to an art form somewhere between that of Edward 
Lear and of Ring Lardner. 

His readers savored with Liebling his enjoyment 
of such errant absurdities of press performance as 
Liebling’s casual researches exploited with puck- 
ish perversity. But for all his ebullient chuckles, 
Liebling was doing the same job as Sinclair. He 
did it with grace and humor, which Sinclair 


lacked. He did it with professional precision, too, 
which Sinclair lacked. He did it without the ideo- 
logical wrath of Sinclair, but with the beady eye of 
one who knew where the bodies were buried. 
There was never any question in Liebling’s writing 
that the publishers were the bad guys — all of 
them — and that anyone was silly to consume their 
product without large doses of catsup. 

A fresh line, which holds that the performance of 
the press is too important not to be taken seriously, 
appears in The Press and Foreign Policy (Princeton 
University Press) by Bernard S. Cohen, a political 
scientist who turned from studies of public opinion 
to explore the performance of the press in his own 
field. His findings apply almost equally to any 
area of important news. 

It is not surprising that, as a specialist, Professor 
Cohen finds the general newspaper an insufficient 
source. Every specialist, in any field, has the same 
complaint and the obvious necessity to supplement 
the general newspaper with his professional sources. 
But Cohen's exploration of the performance of the 
press corps in Washington, which is our best, has 
broader application. 

As a professional, he expects other professionals 
to have approximately equal qualifications in their 
fields and to take their work seriously. He was dis- 
appointed on both counts. He complains that few 
of the political correspondents have special train- 
ing. It is still usual for a newspaper to believe that a 
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sharp reporter on the police beat can tackle any- 
thing. The scholarly columnists and distinguished 
bureau chiefs are exceptional among the crowd of 
correspondents who run in packs from one press 
conference to another and report only in the well- 
worn grooves of what is accepted as the traditional 
pattern of ‘‘news.”’ 

Cohen rebels at the clichés and conventions of 
what makes news and how to present it. He says 
there are too few who strike out on their own to 
discover news in a fresh area. He is distressed at 
the vast energies the two big wire services pour 
into competition to get first to the wire or to con- 
trive a more exciting opening sentence than the 
rival service. He finds too little competition in the 
more meaningful analysis of the news. Instead, he 
is convinced that the straining to popularize by 
oversimplifying complex issues serves more to dis- 
tort than to inform the nonspecialist reader, and 
tends to ignore entirely the need of the serious 
reader for more detail and depth in his reports. He 
claims that the press deals too thinly with foreign 
policy; he could have said the same for almost any 
area of important news. 

The exceptions serve to illuminate the national 
situation. Congressmen from the hinterland often 
make their first contact with serious reporting of 
foreign policy in the New York Times and the 
Washington newspapers. Indeed, Cohen is con- 
vinced that the most significant role of the serious 
newspapers is inadvertently as intercommunicator 
between the branches and departments of govern- 
ment. He finds this, most notably in the Times, in- 
dispensable to officials. But he is unimpressed with 
the newspaper performance in its primary role to 
inform the public about its public business. The 
congressman, he says, soon discovers that he can- 
not count on his hometown paper for news about 
the issues of government. Where does that leave 
all the people back home who write letters to their 
congressmen against 'fgiveaway" programs that 
only Presidents consider essential to foreign policy? 

Newspapers devote on the average no more than 
8 percent of their news space to foreign policy 
news, and their surveys show that only about 8 
percent of their readers care about this news. 
Professor Cohen proposes a corrective: stop writing 
down to the readers who have no interest in foreign 
policy, and devote a special section to it for the 
specialist, as with sports and financial news. Put 
all the effort into more effective reporting for those 
especially qualified to involve themselves in the 
issues of foreign policy. I see no conflict between 
enhancing the utility of the press to the specialist 
reader and improving its general performance: to 
inform, as best it can, as wide a public as possible 
about its public business. We might hope to involve 
more than 8 percent. 
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The preparation of reporters for special areas of 
news is improving, and so is the selection of men 
for the important assignments to Washington. 
The more serious newspapers agree with Professor 
Cohen about the need for going beyond the sur- 
face facts to report in more depth. But obviously 
not enough papers deal seriously with the impor- 
tant issues of public affairs, whether foreign or 
domestic. James Reston, chief correspondent of 
the New York Times, which Professor Cohen ex- 
empts from most of his strictures, says the problem 
of the journalist is the pace of our own history. All 
important news has become more complicated as 
politics becomes enmeshed in economics and sci- 
ence and our universe expands in all dimensions. 
But the press has also an internal problem of dynam- 
ics to keep up the pace. The press has not kept 
up with the rising curve of education in America 
and the resultant capacity of its readers to take 
more serious reports that more adequately reflect 
the shape of the world they live in. 


M... arresting is Professor Cohen's complaint 
of the traditional notions that restrict the whole 
pattern of reporting, the entire concept of what 
makes news. The Washington reporter feels that 
he is confined in certain grooves which are under- 
stood to be *fnews," and he cannot disengage him- 
self to look, as a researcher would, at what is really 
going on and what it means. ‘‘He feels himself 
more in the grip of the news than in command of 
iE" 

One can claim that Professor Cohen expects too 
much of the press, which is not, after all, writing 
history but the bits and pieces of the events of each 
day; and that the reader has a responsibility to 
add these up and keep his own score. Something 
can be said for this view, and the 8 percent of read- 
ers for whom Professor Cohen is concerned are, by 
and large, best equipped to analyze the news for 
themselves. But for most, I think, Walter Lipp- 
mann is nearer right in saying the Washington 
press corps has a new responsibility in our ever 
more complicated world to do the homework the 
reader doesn't do for himself, to add up the score 
for him and show him the meaning of events. We 
are getting more of this kind of evaluation, but 
never enough. ‘The number of Lippmanns avail- 
able to the press does not increase in proportion to 
the number of talents widening the frontiers of other 
fields. The newspapers for a long time have failed to 
attract their share of such talents. The best of our 
reporters are the best we have ever had, but there 
are not enough to go around. 

The deficiency is evidently not going to be made 
up by the national circulation of even our greatest 








and strongest newspapers. The failure of the New 
York Times Western edition tends to confirm the 
barrier that our continental area maintains against 
a national newspaper. This leaves to syndication 
the best chance of enriching our newspaper fare. 

Indeed, the most creative development of the 
press since Sam McClure has been the expansion 
of the syndication he pioneered. The independent 
columnist is unique to American journalism. A 
Lippmann column adds a dimension to hundreds of 
newspapers. Beyond that, the syndication of im- 
portant Washington news is reaching larger num- 
bers of papers. One of the most significant devel- 
opments on the news scene last year was the 
launching of the Washington Post-Los Angeles 
limes syndicate, with a strong new Washington 
bureau; and almost immediately fifty newspapers 
subscribed, thereby adding substance to their 
Washington report. There are also a considerable 
number of papers that supplement the wire ser- 
vices with the New York Times, Chicago Daily 
Jews, and one or two other informed news ser- 
vices. But the question often is, What do they do 
with these resources after they get them? The bot- 
tlenecks are in the home office, on the news desks, 
and in the limitations of executives whose own ex- 
perience is often restricted to packaging the news 
that flows over their desks. This isn't enough. It 
is to the management of the press that we must 
look for a larger understanding of its responsibility 
and opportunity; publishers and editors must 
realize that they run the most strategic institution 
in the community, which is extremely dependent on 
the capacity of its newspaper to keep it informed. 
This reponsibility increases enormously as an ever 
larger number of cities are reduced to one-news- 
paper management. 

Last summer, the New York Times signaled a 
breakthrough which is highly suggestive of the 
broader reach open to journalism. At a time when 
Catholics were actively discussing new approaches 
to birth control that might not conflict with Catho- 
lic theology, the Times started on the front page 
two long articles describing the discussion. It had 
no “news peg" except that people were talking 
about the subject. The articles did not advocate 
birth control but reported the whole crisscross of 
views within the Church on the new possibilities 
that research appeared to have opened up. One 
may say the Times is unique in having space and 
an exceptional readership. But I read the Times 
articles in full in the Denver Post and Salt Lake 
Tribune, both of which take the Times service and 
found the articles of sufficient interest to give them 
several columns. Why isn’t anything else that 
interests people similarly appropriate to explore? 
Horace Greeley and Charles Dana thought so more 
than one hundred years ago, when the dimensions 
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of news more nearly approximated the range of 
reader interests. 

The problem for all of us is to get things in per- 
spective, to realize the relationships of events and 
conditions — in short, to discover meaning in 
what is happening. A fair test of journalism is 
whether it conveys meaning with its communica- 
tions. 

Every day we all can have, and in fact can hard- 
ly avoid, the same information over television and 
radio and in our newspapers, no matter where we 
live and what we are doing. The same wire ser- 
vice carries the latest news to every newspaper and 
to every news broadcast. Indeed, we select a par- 
ticular news broadcast not for its content, but for 
the individuality of the broadcaster. The front 
pages of our newspapers, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, with few exceptions, all carry the 
same main stories. 

One would welcome some diversity, some re- 
gional differences. It is this instant universal com- 
munication system that is so largely responsible for 
eliminating most of our distinctive provincial dif- 
ferences, for making us practically indistinguish- 
able units of a uniform pattern. We are often said 
to be the best-informed people in the world. We 
are undoubtedly the most informed; one may with- 
out cynicism say over-informed. For, the velocity 
of the information projected at us means that most 
of it bounces off. There is a saturation point. 

James Reston, who works as hard as anyone in 
this field, once told the Nieman Fellows that the 
first problem of a correspondent is to hold the at- 
tention of the reader long enough to tell him any- 
thing. The journalist competes with many demands 
on his reader’s attention. The result is, Reston said, 
that the correspondent must be prepared to put 
across the full significance of the event in the first 
flush of its front-page display. Tonight he might 
be able to research it. Tomorrow he might get at 
an authority on it. But tomorrow is too late. That 
story has been pushed inside by later events, and 
he has lost the pristine chance at the reader’s 
attention. 

I have said that this describes an impossible job, 
as it does. The job is squeezed into the deadlines 
on the clock and the space limits of the paper, 
which vary unpredictably day to day as a result of 
the pressure of other events. 


I. Is easy to catalogue the inadequacies of the 
press in meeting the insuperable task of collecting 
and assimilating even the most essential informa- 
tion on the ever expanding and ever more com- 
plicated fields of public concern. But it is also easy 
for the proprietors of the press to brush off any 
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criticism with a facile claim to the volume and 
variety of what they print. The press is too strate- 
gic to all of us to be left unchallenged to those who 
control what we read. Every new merger, reducing 
the choices of the reader, further constricting the 
channels of public opinion as well as information, 
increases the need for ceaseless public appraisal of 
this essential resource. A monopoly newspaper is an 
unregulated public utility. 

The press is the least criticized institution in our 
society, though critic of all the rest. No other in- 
stitution more requires constant and searching 
criticism, regardless of the hypersensitivity to criti- 
cism so often evidenced by too many of its proprie- 
tors. Only television has the capacity to provide 
this scrutiny, and it does not choose to do so, domi- 
nated as it is by advertisers who are not eager to 
sponsor criticism of the other chief medium for 
advertising. 

The lack of any serious sustained criticism of so 
essential an institution as the press is a serious lapse 
in responsible relationships in a rational society. 
This is one of the yet unanswered problems of a 
democratic society. 

But, I repeat, it is too easy to castigate the insti- 
tution of the press for such deficiencies or delin- 
quencies as are visible in its daily product. It is the 
only institution whose sins of omission or commis- 
sion are visible to anyone every day. This makes it 
vulnerable. Doctors, we say, bury their mistakes. 
The newspapers publish theirs. The New York 
Times is a daily miracle, and not the only one. ‘The 
AP wire report is another, and it is not to be 
judged by its fragmentation in most papers. 

Further, the press is a reflection of the whole 
society. Ours is a very conservative society made 
up of generally comfortable people, fairly com- 
placent, hard to arouse even in those rare cases 
where crusading is still an accepted role of the 
newspaper. 

The reader has a responsibility for what he puts 
in his head. Communication is a two-way street. 
The intelligent reader needs to exercise discrimina- 
tion in the source of his news: the paper he reads, 
the broadcasts he selects. And, of course, he needs 
to supplement these immediate sources with serious 
periodicals that, free of daily deadlines, have more 
time to explore below the surface of events, and 
with the topical books that now tumble from the 
presses almost as quickly as the Sunday paper and 
that are available in inexpensive paperbacks. 

The reader who wants to try to keep up with pub- 
lic affairs on his own can discipline himself to be 
selective, to follow the few main lines of develop- 
ments that matter to him, without letting himself 
be bogged down in the miscellany and trivia of 
every edition. For we have distinguished journalists 
and outstanding newspapers that do make an indis- 
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pensable contribution to our understanding of the 
shape of the world we have to live in. 


A VITAL, characteristic aspect of our society that 
our press reflects is its openness. It is very hard to 
bottle anything up for very long if it is important 
enough. Our correspondents’ exposure of the Viet- 
nam crisis last year illustrates this. In his recent 
book on the CIA, Allen Dulles complains of the 
difficulty of keeping secrets out of the press; he 
speaks wistfully of the greater influence the British 
government has on its newspapers. Some of our 
correspondents may complain that the government 
manages news. Any government doubtless tries to 
make the best showing it can. But murder will out. 
That is my theory of the American press. If the 
Democrats don’t talk, the Republicans will. If the 
newspapers don’t get it, television or the news maga- 
zines will. ‘There may be a time lag, but it comes 
out. 

It is this openness of the American society that 
was threatened by the incredible Alabama judg- 
ments against the New York Times for its reporting 
and advertising on the racism that has afflicted 
that state. The press of America revealed a scan- 
dalous lack of interest in its own institution in 
evincing so little concern over the $3 million libel 
damages assessed against the 77mes by an Alabama 
jury on suits brought by the commissioners of 
Montgomery. This was on account of an adver- 
tisement for the defense of Martin Luther King 
which described his ordeal in Alabama. The com- 
missioners complained that it was a personal libel, 
though they were not named in the ad. It con- 
tained minor errors. Dr. King had not been 
arrested. seven times, but four. Police did not 
"ring" the campus of Alabama State College, but 
they were deployed near it in large numbers on 
three occasions. The dining hall was not ‘“‘pad- 
locked" against students who protested expulsion 
of demonstrators, but barred only to those who in 
protest had refused to re-register. But the thrust of 
the ad was substantially true, and the purpose of 
the suit was clearly intimidation, an intent empha- 
sized by making parties to the suit four local Negro 
ministers who had joined fifty other people in sign- 
ing the ad. 

Happily, the United States Supreme Court 
agreed with the Times counsel that the Alabama 
judgment ''poses hazards for the freedom of the 
press not encountered since the early days of the 
Republic." A penalty of this sort, said the Times 
counsel, *is a death sentence for any newspaper 
if multiplied." 

The Court itself went further. Reversing the 
libel judgments, the Court said: ‘‘Whether or not 


a newspaper can survive a succession of such 
judgments, the pall of fear and timidity imposed 
upon those who would give voice to public criticism 
is an atmosphere in which the First Amendment 
freedoms cannot survive." 

This was a historic decision on March 9, which 
opened: “We are required for the first time in this 
case to determine" the constitutional limits to libel 
awards to public officials. 

Unanimously the Court held that ‘‘a good faith" 
critic is entitled to protection. ‘“The constitutional 
guarantees require, we think, a Federal rule that 
prohibits a public official from recovering damages 
for a defamatory falsehood relating to his official 
conduct unless he proves that the statement was 
made with ‘actual malice’ — that is, with knowl- 
edge that it was false or with reckless disregard of 
whether it was false or not.” 

Emphasizing its decision, the Court said: “We 
consider this case against the background of a 
profound national commitment to the principle 
that debate on public issues should be uninhibited, 
robust, and wide-open, and that it may well include 
vehement, caustic, and sometimes unpleasantly 
sharp attacks on government and public officials." 

Three of the justices went beyond this to hold 
that even malice should not be penalized, feeling 
so strongly, as Justice Goldberg put it, that the 
Constitution *'affords to the citizen and to the press 
an absolute, unconditional privilege to criticize 
official conduct." 

Thus the justices said to public officials what 
Harry Truman put more succinctly: If you can't 
stand the heat, get out of the kitchen. 

The protection of this decision is most timely. 

Indeed, a death sentence was served last fall on a 
small weekly newspaper in Arkansas, the Morilton 
Democrat, which had a $200,000 judgment against it 
by a local jury on a charge that the newspaper's 
crusade against a county ring had libeled them to 
that extent. Editor Gene Wirges lost his newspaper. 
A Mississippi grand jury found that the only per- 
sons responsible for the two deaths in the Oxford 
riot over the admission of James Meredith to the 
state university were the United States marshals, 
and it refused to indict anyone else. That finding 
gave a green light to General Walker to file suits 
for multiple millions against any newspapers that 
had reported his role on the Oxford scene. The 
hazard of such suits is that they go before the same 
kind of jury as the one that found $3 million against 
the Times for minor errors in an ad. 

The Times decision held it immaterial that the 
libel charged was in an advertisement; also that 
the critic cannot be required to guarantee the truth 
of every statement. This protects with even greater 
force the Harrison Salisbury articles in the Times 
on the race climate in Birmingham, against which 
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$2 million more in libel judgments have been levied. 

Such a crisis as Birmingham's can be most reveal- 
ing under unfettered reporting. Last fall the unre- 
solved issue in Birmingham led two widely syndi- 
cated columnists to explore the power structure of 
this outpost of Northern industrial capital. James 
Reston of the New York Times and Mary McGrory 
of the Washington Star were both writing, the 
weekend of September 22, that the economic con- 
trol in Birmingham lay in the North, in great cor- 
porations, notably U.S. Steel; that not one of these 
used its decisive influence to reconcile the racial 
strife; that they contributed to support the racist 
politicians; and that, as Reston put it in the New 
York Times, September 22: 

The Birmingham power structure wants the racial 
problem to go away. It wants a States Rights President 
in the White House and segregationist Democrats run- 
ning the congressional committees. It wants law and 
order, but not Federal law and order. 


The Reston and McGrory reporting, of course, 
was not news to those who have studied the social- 
economic structure of the South. Sensitive South- 
erners have long described as colonialism this 
Northern industrial control. It is always poten- 
tially an explosive political issue. But it seldom ex- 
plodes, for it is smothered by the racism with which 
political demagogues inflame electoral emotions. 

Perhaps the most serious complaint to be made of 
modern journalism, in our finance-corporation so- 
ciety, is that it has seldom proved sharp-edged in 
revealing such basic conditions. A Birmingham 
crisis brings exceptional opportunity for exposing 
them. 

In journalism, crises provide us the best chance 
for seeing into a situation. The journalist has allies 
in uncovering the strategic facts in a crisis. For one 
thing, public attention focuses on it. People are 
keen to discover what they can. The public officials 
or others involved are on the spot. Any attempt to 
cover up is highly visible; any defiance of a legiti- 
mate public interest becomes dangerous. The heat 
is on, and it melts away the wrappings of conceal- 
ment or camouflage. The press assigns its top men, 
skilled in probing and experienced in getting down 
to realities. They come in from outside and bring 
a fresh approach and an objectivity from being 
independent of local pressures. This has been of 
immense importance in Alabama and Mississippi, 
or in Latin America and Katanga, and, most re- 
cently, in Vietnam — wherever controlling local 
interests have enjoyed either a cozy relation with 
the local media or exercised intimidating pressures 
on them. 

If the crisis lasts or recurs, as in Birmingham, you 
soon have a corps of able reporters who have devel- 
oped independent sources of information and have 
penetrated below the surface of events. 
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But there is a time lag in our press, and has long 
been, in keeping abreast of a changing society. It 
was generations before the press reported labor news 
beyond a police report of violence in a strike. Only 
in the 1930s, first with Louis Stark in the New York 
Times, did the specialist labor reporter take his place 
with the conventional specialists in politics and 
finance. Not until the atomic bomb, and for the 
most part, after Sputnik, did science reporting take 
its recognized place; and reporting of education, the 
most universal enterprise in America, is only now 
beginning to be recognized as one of the fixtures of 
staff organization. 

This obvious lag is an unfortunate characteristic 
of our press, and quite irreconcilable with its tradi- 
tional claims to high enterprise. It brings the tra- 
ditional organization and practice of the newspaper 
under serious question. Few of our institutions have 
made so little adjustment to the convulsive changes 
in our world. 

An anachronism of the newspapers in these days 
of specialization is to cling to their old rule that 
everybody starts as a cub reporter for basic training 
in the news room. This training is useful, but not 
for long — just long enough to learn the ropes in 
the paper and to become acquainted with the 
structure of the community. But a bright college 
graduate can do this very fast. The developed nose 
for news is not the only element in journalism. It is 
more important to know something beyond what 
can be picked up in the haphazard education of the 
newspaper job. 

After a lugubrious experience, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said, “I never dare to write As funny as I 
can." Something similarly inhibiting soon gets into 
the consciousness of the newspaperman. The re- 
porter who feels he has a significant article to write, 
arising from his own newspaper work, almost 
invariably turns to a magazine with it. His instinct 
tells him his own paper won't want a piece that 
goes outside its conventional pattern of news. So 
the most productive harvest of his thinking in his 
own field goes to market in another medium. 

Why should the metropolitan newspaper not 
look to the graduate schools and the university 
faculties for its diplomatic correspondents, its spe- 
cialists in economics, science, labor, Russia, 
Africa, architecture, or race relations? Why should 
a student in foreign affairs not consider journalism 
as an alternative to diplomacy or teaching? Why 
should he not move with equal professional zest 
from one to another of these? Such cases are rare 
and occur in magazine journalism rather than in 
the newspaper. John Kenneth Galbraith was a 
Fortune editor before he was a university professor, 
and then an ambassador, and then again a profes- 
sor. Archibald MacLeish has had an equally ver- 
satile experience. Princeton has reached into jour- 
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nalism for professors of government — Irving Dil- 
liard, and earlier, Douglass Cater. But this does 
not happen in reverse. The traditional newspaper 
editor says the scientist or other specialist can't 
write; he doesn't know news. Enough of them can 
write. Read Bernard Cohen, Galbraith, Schlesin- 
ger, Handlin, Morison, Eric Goldman, Jerome 
Wiesner. The Scientific American has shown that 
collaboration between journalist and scientist pro- 
duces both authoritative and readable articles. 
What is the matter with this for the newspaper? 

Esquire magazine every month explores areas of 
the American scene untouched in most newspa- 
pers. The Reporter magazine develops issues ne- 
glected by the press on the Washington scene. The 
New Yorker opens up fresh opportunities for jour- 
nalistic exploration freed of the newspaper's re- 
strictive definition of news. 

The newspaper has got to put more money and 
energy into its news product and expand its pro- 
ductive resources. Instead, its wire services boast 
of new mechanics to cut split seconds off transmis- 
sion. Why is this so important, particularly in cities 
where the newspaper has no competition except 
television, which is bound to be hours ahead with 
the first news bulletin? 

The heyday of the big-city newspaper, the era 
of the great forces of journalistic legend, from Gree- 
ley and Dana to Pulitzer and Hearst, came with 
the rise of the city, with its rapid growth, its teem- 
ing new populations pouring in from the farms 
and from Ellis Island. This city life, with its mil- 
lions of newcomers, furnished the newspapers with 
themes: the romance, the excitement, the public 
figures and private scandals, the invention of the 
400 in society, the discovery of corruption, of city 
machines, and of transit deals, the movements of 
reform. All these made the menu of the newspaper 
exciting and fastened its readers to the newspaper 
habit. In more recent times readers have been held 
by the continuity of comic strips and syndicated col- 
umns and features, now packaged and processed 
much like the attractions of a chain store. 

But the suburban trend has moved masses of 
readers out of the city, and the pressures of world 
events have enlarged their horizons. The old con- 
cepts are outgrown. The old conventions of what is 
news and how to treat it are dated. The new 
media and allied fields — television, advertising, 
public relations, Hollywood, magazines — have 
stolen much of the glamour of journalism, and they 
tempt the journalistic neophyte and the veteran 
not only with higher pay but with more excite- 
ment, often with greater challenge for creative 
talent. These conditions are giving newspapers a 
hard time, and they raise the question whether the 
press, by and large, commands the energy and enter- 
prise to hold its place in a more demanding age. 





THE MAD STRANGLER 





Asa summons to come to Boston and investigate 
the series of murders committed by the Mad 
Strangler reached me when I was camped east of 
Phoenix, Arizona, on the Quarter Circle U Ranch. 

I had gone into the Superstition Mountains to 
get material for an article on the famous Lost 
Dutchman Mine. We had quite an expedition, 
using helicopters and a battery of cameras to make 
an aerial survey of the country, then following up 
with horseback explorations on the ground. But, 
such is the pace of modern times that in a matter 
of hours the clear blue sky, the weird saguaros, the 
towering cliffs of the Superstition Mountains with 
their legend of lost mines had faded astern, and we 
were in the city of Boston, with its historical back- 
ground and, more recently, its history of unsolved 
murders. 

Yet this very hectic pace of life is one of the under- 
lying causes of so many of our crimes. There are 
people who simply cannot adjust themselves to the 
new freedoms and the new stresses. They become 
misfits. Some of them are inept misfits; some are 
pathetic; some are dangerous misfits. Today we 
have the Mad Strangler of Boston. Yesterday we 
had the Mad Bomber in New York. Tomorrow we 
may have a Mad Murderer in your town or in mine. 


"L'homme," by Odilon Redon. 
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OF BOSTON 


by ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


Eleven women have been murdered by strangulation in metropolitan 
Boston since the summer of 1962, and none of these cases has been 
solved as this issue goes to press. ERLE STANLEY GARDNER is a distin- 
guished criminologist, lawyer, and authority on police work, in ad- 
dition to being the creator of one of the most widely read fictional 
characters in the English language, Perry Mason. The ATLANTIC 
invited Mr. Gardner to come to Boston and set down his own im- 


pressions of this extraordinary series of crimes. 


From June, 1962, to January, 1964, Boston and 
its suburbs had eleven somewhat similar stranglings. 
Police are not at all certain those stranglings were 
the work of one man; but until they catch the cul- 
prit and, if possible, obtain a confession, they can- 
not be positive. 

The unknown always holds a certain element of 
terror, and because so much about the Strangler 
is completely unknown, and because what is known 
is so bizarre, he has had a far-reaching effect on the 
city. 

We reached Logan Airport late at night, and on 
the way to the hotel the taxi driver talked about 
the Strangler, beginning with what many people 
hold to be a key clue in the case. All of the victims, 
the driver asserted, had had some connection with 
hospitals, and, as we learned from subsequent in- 
vestigation, this is true in a majority of the cases. 
However, this so-called clue may well be coinci- 
dental. Many mature working people have had 
some connection with a hospital, either as a patient, 
a nurse, or in the culinary department. It is impos- 
sible to reveal everything that the police know, but 
the bare facts are terrifying. 

1. The Strangler's victims are all women. 

2. The Strangler does not pick locks; he does not 
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break windows: apparently he is let in by the victims 
themselves. This in itself is utterly incongruous. 

One can easily accept the idea that a man may 
claim to be a salesman, repairman, or delivery boy. 
But after the first two or three deaths had been 
publicized, why would any woman let a stranger 
into her apartment, no matter what the excuse? 

Yet the Strangler continues his mysterious and 
sinister visits. Despite the warnings, despite all of 
the publicity in the press, despite the fact that many 
of the women who are living alone in Boston are 
now armed with tear-gas guns, safety devices on the 
doors, and have a firm determination not to open 
the door to any stranger, the Strangler enters, per- 
petrates his crime, and vanishes. 

3. The crimes, for the most part, seem to occur 
in broad daylight. Thus, either the victim in good 
faith lets the Strangler into the apartment she is 
occupying, or he has entered the apartment before 
she gets home and has concealed himself, awaiting 
her return. The bulk of the evidence would seem 
to indicate that the woman voluntarily admits the 
man to her apartment. 

4. There is never any sign of a struggle. 

Hours, or perhaps days, later the police have 
found the woman’s body, her legs spread at a wide 


angle, parts of the clothing ripped off, a ligature 
around the neck. The ligature is usually made from 
a nylon stocking belonging to the woman or one of 
her roommates, and sometimes there is a second 
ligature, consisting of one of the woman’s garments, 
knotted over the first ligature. ‘The second garment 
may be loose, although the knots are neat, work- 
manlike knots pulled so tightly that they indicate 
either great strength or a perfect frenzy of emotion. 
Yet in no case has anyone heard the sound of 
screams; there is no evidence that the woman has 
fought with her assailant. 

How can this be? 

A woman would hardly admit a stranger to her 
apartment, then turn her back while he looked 
through her bureau drawers, searching for a stock- 
ing. She would certainly scream when she saw the 
man approaching her with evidently homicidal 
intentions. She would try to keep a table or a chair 
between her and her assailant. She would fight 
and claw. She would bite and kick. But the vic- 
tims have done none of these things. They have 
submitted to murder as meekly as though they had 
been hypnotized and told that the fatal stocking 
which was being placed around their necks was 
actually a pearl necklace. 


These murders by strangulation may be summarized as follows: 


Date Victim Status Weapon 

6/14/62 Mrs. Anna E. Slesers Seamstress and Cord from own 
77 Gainsborough St. divorcée, living housecoat 
Boston — Age 55 alone 

6/30/62 Mrs. Nina G. Nichols Semiretired Nylon stocking 
1940 Commonwealth Ave. physiotherapist, 
Brighton — Age 68 living alone 

6/30/62 Miss Helen E. Blake Registered nurse, Nylon stocking 
73 Newhall St. living alone and bra 
Lynn — Age 65 

7/11/62 Mrs. Margaret Davis Widow, Forceful strangu- 
139 Blue Hill Ave. living alone lation without 
Roxbury — Age 60 ligature 

8/19/62 Mrs. Ida Irga Widow, living Pillowcase 
7 Grove St. alone 
Boston — Age 75 

8/20/62 Miss Jane Sullivan Practical nurse, Nylon stockings 
435 Columbia Rd. living alone 
Dorchester — Age 67 

12/5/62 Miss Sophie Clark Student, living Nylon stocking 


with two other and petticoat 


students 


315 Huntington Ave. 
Boston — Age 21 
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12/31/62 Miss Patricia Bissette 
515 Park Dr. 

Boston — Age 24 
9/8/63 Mrs. Evelyn Corbin 
224 Lafayette St. 
Salem — Age 50 
11/24/63 Miss Joan Graff 
Essex St. 
Lawrence — Age 23 
1/4/64 Miss Mary Sullivan 
44 Charles St. 
Boston — Age 20 


Massachusetts maintains a system of medical 
examiners, a system which has sent many murderers 
to the chair who would have escaped scot-free if 
it had not been for these shrewd, well-trained offi- 
cials. And some innocent persons could well have 
been sentenced to death if investigations by the 
medical examiner had not shown that death was 
either suicidal or brought about by natural causes. 
Under the system as it is practiced in Boston, the 
medical examiner is immediately called to the scene 
of the murder; nothing is touched by anyone until 
he has completed his investigation and has signified 
that the body may be removed. 

Dr. Richard Ford is one of the examiners who 
had jurisdiction over some of the Strangler's crimes. 
Dr. Michael Luongo has had jurisdiction over the 
others. Both are longtime friends of mine. I first 
met them some years ago when I was enrolled as a 
pupil in a seminar on homicide investigation spon- 
sored by the late Mrs. Frances G. Lee, who was an 
honorary captain in the New Hampshire state police 
force. She endowed the chair of forensic medicine 
at the Harvard Medical School. (I am probably the 
one person not officially connected with some police 
department who was ever permitted to take the 
course.) Doctors Ford and Luongo were among 
the instructors. My acquaintance with Dr. Ford 
in particular has ripened into a close friendship. 
He and his wife have visited my ranch in Cali- 
fornia; I have frequently visited with them at their 
home in Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 

A highly trained expert, specializing in legal 
medicine and forensic pathology, enjoying an inter- 
national reputation, Dr. Ford has not only a back- 
ground of extensive experience but also a natural 
talent for his work, a talent amounting to genius. 
Many times he has made statements at the scene of 
a crime which have been questioned by others, yet 
almost invariably, in the light of subsequent events, 
his conclusions have been proved correct. 

Dr. Ford is, moreover, an expert photographer, 
and when he moves in on a case, the first thing he 
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Designer, 
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does is to set up a battery of lights, and then he 
makes colorslides from several positions so that each 
detail can be perpetuated on film. In the course of 
years, this collection of colorslides, a veritable pic- 
torial encyclopedia of different forms of violent 
death, has attracted international attention. 

The murder of Sophie Clark (victim number 7) 
occurred in Dr. Ford’s jurisdiction. He covered the 
case, and I was privileged to spend an evening with 
him at his home, during which time we carefully 
reviewed the evidence. That murder took place in 
broad daylight, between two thirty and four thirty 
in the afternoon. Three girls were living in the 
apartment. There was a hallway connecting two 
bedrooms, and a living room which Miss Clark had 
converted into her own room. Miss Clark had en- 
tered the apartment and apparently had taken off 
her outer garments and put on her robe. She had 
evidently been there for some time before the 
murder. 

When the police found her body, she was lying 
with her legs stretched out and spread wide apart; 
her legs were encased in nylon stockings held in 
place by a garter belt; her bra had been torn 
off, apparently by the use of considerable force, and 
her undergarments had been removed, but she was 
still wearing the robe, which had slipped from one 
shoulder and partially from the other. The body 
was lying on its back. She had been strangled with 
a nylon stocking which had been tied around her 
neck. Over this nylon stocking, knotted tightly 
but with enough slack so that it could hardly have 
been used as a ligature, was her petticoat. Ap- 
parently the nylon stocking had been taken from a 
drawer in a bedroom occupied by one of the other 
girls. Some of the things about the body were in 
disarray, but there was no sign of a struggle. 

By itself, the murder of Sophie Clark is a baffling 
case. As a part of a series of similar murders, it 
presents problems which stagger the imagination. 
In the first place, while dressed only in a robe and 
undergarments, would Miss Clark have admitted 
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a stranger to the apartment? She had been the 
first of the occupants of the apartment to return 
home that afternoon. A more likely possibility 
is, of course, that the Strangler was already in the 
apartment and was engaged in looking through the 
rooms of one of the other young women when he 
heard Miss Clark coming in. Under those circum- 
stances he would have kept quiet until an oppor- 
tunity for attack presented itself. 

But if this had been the case, the Strangler must 
have entered the apartment shortly before the ar- 
rival of Miss Clark, because there was no sign of any 
articles having been disturbed in the other rooms 
— only the one drawer containing nylon stockings 
which was left open. 

Since Miss Clark had evidently been in her 
room long enough to change her clothes before she 
was attacked, then the Strangler could conceivably 
have been in another room for some time before 
the attack if he had preceded Miss Clark into the 
apartment. 

But during that time the Strangler had apparent- 
ly disturbed only one thing in those rooms: the 
drawer containing the stockings. He would hardly 
have made his search of the apartment looking 
for the stocking, the murder weapon, after Miss 
Clark had entered the apartment. Unless she was 
unconscious, she would have heard him moving 
around and opening drawers. She might have 
fancied the noise was being made by one of the 
young women who lived in the other rooms, but 
considering the early hour in the afternoon, this is 
unlikely. These things are interesting fields of 
speculation because that open drawer may be one 
of the best clues we have. 

Does the Strangler select his victim in advance, 
then keep her or her apartment under surveillance 
until the opportunity for murder? Or does he 
choose his victim when he finds himself confronted 
with just the right chance for murder? 

If he chooses his victim in advance — perhaps 
because of some connection with a hidden pattern, 
perhaps because of some real or fancied grudge, 
perhaps because of some other reason — and goes 
to her apartment for the sole purpose of com- 
mitting murder, he may or may not carry the 
murder weapon with him. Doing so would ex- 
pedite his actions, but the presence of a nylon 
stocking in a man’s pocket would be difficult to 
explain should he be picked up by the police for 
questioning while he was studying the lay of the 
land. The indications are that rather than run the 
risk of being apprehended with incriminating evi- 
dence on him, the Strangler prefers to “‘play it by 
ear," so to speak, choosing his victims as oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

But in that case, how would the Strangler go 
about getting his weapon? Quite obviously, the 
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best way would be to strip off one of the victim’s 
own stockings, but apparently this has not been 
done. It was certainly not done in the Sophie 
Clark case. In fact, the way the legs were arranged, 
it would almost seem as if the murderer derived 
some sensual satisfaction from regarding the legs 
neatly encased in stockings. 

It is a well-known fact that criminals establish 
certain habits in connection with their methods of 
committing crimes. In investigating a series of 
crimes, the police always endeavor right at the start 
to identify recurring patterns. ‘These are carefully 
tabulated in a file known as M.O. (modus oper- 
andi). So, here, in the Sophie Clark case, we have 
a very valuable clue as to the modus operandi. 

We pick up another in the second case — that 
of Mrs. Nina G. Nichols. That murder took place 
at approximately four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and because of fortuitous circumstances which 
could hardly have been anticipated by the Stran- 
gler, police were able to get almost the exact time 
of the murder and a clue as to the method by which 
the Strangler gains admission to the apartments of 
his victims. 

A few minutes before her death, Mrs. Nichols 
had been talking on the telephone with her sister. 
In the midst of the telephone call, she said, in 
effect, «Excuse me a moment, my doorbell is 
ringing. Dll call you back in just a few minutes." 

Mrs. Nichols did not call back within a few 
minutes as promised. The sister became alarmed, 
asked the superintendent of the building to check, 
and he found Mrs. Nichols’ body at seven thirty. 

Now, this is a most valuable clue as to the modus 
operandi of the Strangler. He is on occasion a 
person who rings doorbells and, with some plausible 
story, is admitted to the apartment. But after the 
first few cases, with the widespread notoriety which 
was attached to them, he must have become more 
guarded. Women with whom we talked after we 
came to Boston were emphatic in their statements 
that they would not open their doors to anyone, 
no matter what his story might be, and this seemed 
to be a quite general feeling. 

Has the Strangler tried repeatedly to gain en- 
trance to apartments, only to be rebuffed? For 
if so, it would seem that women would report such 
suspicious circumstances to the police. 


| us take a look at what the Boston police have 
been called upon to do in connection with the Mad 
Strangler. Their first assignment was to find out 
everything they could about the victims: personal 
habits, background, list of acquaintances. ‘They 
had to explore telephone numbers which had been 
called or written in notebooks. They had to look 





for diaries; they had to study the personal effects, 
in order to learn what they could about the habits 
and temperaments of the victims. Then they had 
to talk with acquaintances of the victims, to dis- 
cover who composed the complete circle of friends 
and acquaintances. This in itself is a considerable 
task. 

Then the police had to take many fingerprints, 
all latents which were found at the scene of the 
crime; and they had to compare those finger- 
prints with latent prints found at the scenes of 
other crimes. Furthermore, they had to correlate 
the names of all acquaintances of the victim with the 
names of acquaintances of other victims. In addi- 
tion, they had to start running down all persons 
who had recently been released from institutions 
who had a history of sex crimes and who were living 
in the vicinity of the crimes. 

In the course of these routines the police investi- 
gated six thousand persons. Each one had to be 
"checked." Checking an individual is a tedious 
process. He has to be interviewed unless he can be 
eliminated as a suspect because of some definite 
factor; then it is necessary to find out where he was 
at the dates of the crimes and analyze his alibis 
carefully. 

All this time, the police telephones are ringing: 
calls are coming in from those who have theories, 
from those who have noticed someone looking at 
a window as though sizing up an apartment, 
from those made suspicious about any one of a 
hundred things that arouse the suspicions of the 
passerby. More assertive are the theorists, persons 
who call up and say, **I can't tell you how I know, 
but I am certain that this murder was committed 
by someone disguised as a policeman"! or ‘‘someone 
disguised as a priest." Occasionally these things 
have an element of humor. For instance, the police 
had several leads to a mysterious individual whom 
we shall call Mr. X. Mr. X seemingly made a 
habit of calling up attractive young women, ad- 
dressing them by name, and beginning a conversa- 
tion which ran something like this: “You probably 
don’t remember me offhand, but I met you at 
such and such a party and you made a tremendous 
impression on me. I keep thinking about you. I 
made it a point to find out your address, and I’m 
telephoning to tell you that Pd like very much 
to see you again." 

Mr. X might be a little vague about just where 
they had met, but very positive about the im- 
pression the girl had made upon him. He appeared 
to be a man of considerable means and social posi- 
tion; he had a cultivated, agreeable voice, and, 
as it turned out, quite frequently young women 
would be persuaded to let him call. Mr. X proved 
to have an attractive personality and an insinuating 
manner, and it is not surprising that his visits 
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ripened into friendships and some of those friend- 
ships ripened into intimacies. 

In retrospect some of the young women realized 
that they had fallen for a very clever line and 
that actually they had never met Mr. X on the 
occasion he had mentioned. In view of the stran- 
gling cases reported in the press, the more con- 
scientious of the young women sacrificed their 
privacy and reported to the police what had hap- 
pened. The police, of course, take every precaution 
to keep their names from becoming known. 

So the police started out looking for Mr. X, and 
that was one whale of a job. For a time he seemed 
to have vanished from the face of the earth. The 
girls who knew him, knew him as Mr. X, which, 
as it turned out, was a false name, as were his 
credentials. But eventually the police caught up 
with him. As one might suspect, he was simply a 
man with considerable ability as a salesman, a good 
deal of nerve and ingenuity — and a desire for 
female society. The police were astounded by the 
number of names and addresses in his “‘little black 
book." 


Km are all part of the routine chores which the 
police have to perform in their search for the 
Strangler. In each case the police interrogate 
neighbors of the slain woman to determine whether 
any stranger has been seen in the vicinity, or whether 
anyone: has been loitering around taking an undue 
interest in the apartment, and if so, they try to 
run down the identity of that man. The skill de- 
veloped by the police in screening and fitting to- 
gether such clues is impressive. A great many 
man-hours are devoted to such details. 

It was natural that in the course of our inter- 
views we ran across those who questioned the 
efficiency of the police department and backed up 
their criticism with specific instances. As one execu- 
tive put it, “If you go to bed smoking a cigarette, 
fall asleep, and the bedclothes catch fire, you'll 
have a million dollars? worth of fire equipment 
parked in front of the building before you can snap 
your fingers. But if you see a prowler and telephone 
the police, it may be quite a while before they get 
there." 

In fact, we found several people who had re- 
ported prowlers or Peeping Toms, only to have the 
police delay responding to the call until the culprit 
had made good his escape. One man reported 
seeing a potential car thief smashing the glass in the 
window of a locked automobile. The man knew 
he had been observed and ran away. The observer 
who told us about this insisted that it was nearly 
fifteen minutes before the police arrived. However, 
it must be remembered that under such circum- 
stances, unless a person consults a watch, every 
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minute seems like ten. It should also be realized 
that the police receive nearly one thousand calls a 
day! Boston police received more than 353,000 in 
1963, with cars being dispatched in response. 

We went to communications headquarters and 
asked to see statistics on the time it took to answer 
calls. On the whole we were favorably impressed. 
When we inspected the records to find out how 
telephone calls were handled, we discovered that 
apparently the service was excellent. The defect, 
as far as the records are concerned, is that the cards 
show when the call was received and the car sent 
out, and they give the time when the case was 
"cleared." The records do not show when the 
car arrived at the scene, although when a case is 
cleared quickly there has obviously been no delay. 

Boston, it should be remembered, has peculiar 
problems of its own. Many of the old streets are 
crooked and narrow; and in certain sections a 
Peeping Tom could lose himself almost within a 
matter of seconds. Boston is a very old metropolis 
surrounded by many self-contained communities, 
each with its separate local government and police. 
Each is jealous of its own prerogatives, and this can 
lead to confusion and delay. It is perhaps this 
environment which has enabled Boston's Mad 
Strangler to go so long without being detected. 

In defense of the police, it must be acknowledged 
that other cities have been similarly victimized by 
deranged, sadistic, but clever perverts. 

In the 1940s the ‘‘Dark Strangler," Earle Nelson, 
killed more than twenty-two women before he 
was finally apprehended. In many ways, those 
stranglings have much in common with the Boston 
murders, and the cases should be compared by the 
police. Nelson started out strangling and raping 
women who were in their sixties. Later on in his 
career, he included some younger women — 
notably one fourteen-year-old girl. In some in- 
stances, the details of the murders were so horrible 
that they were not publicized. Nelson operated in 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Santa Barbara; 
Portland, Oregon; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Kansas 
City; Buffalo; and Chicago; and then, finally, 
he crossed into Canada, which was where he made 
his major mistake. For, eventually, he was appre- 
hended by the Canadian authorities, tried, con- 
victed, and executed. 

Nelson was a miserable specimen of humanity. 
At an early age he had been seriously injured in 
an accident which rendered him unconscious for 
nearly a week. He had been committed to various 
asylums and had escaped. It was a pity that he 
was not confined for life. 

Peter Kürten of Düsseldorf is more interesting 
because psychologists had a chance to study his 
mentality, thanks to his willing cooperation after 
his arrest. Much of the delay in apprehending 
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Kürten was due to the fact that during the period 
of his greatest activities, Kürten was married to a 
woman who adored him, and to all appearances he 
adored her. However, as it turned out, Kürten 
could only have normal relations with his wife 
while visualizing scenes of the greatest sadistic 
cruelty. Afterward he would go out and commit 
murder. 

It is significant that Kürten committed his first 
sexual murder on May 25, 1913, but was not 
apprehended for sixteen years, until the latter 
part of May of 1929. During this time Kürten 
committed many murders, and for a period of 
two years he had the city of Düsseldorf in a state of 
complete terror. In a period of fifteen months, 
during the latter part of Kürten's reign of terror, 
thirteen thousand letters were sent to the Düsseldorf 
police and nine thousand people were interviewed. 

It is also interesting to note that the story of one 
girl who had been assaulted and then thrown into 
the river, but who had subsequently recovered 
consciousness and worked her way ashore, was so 
bizarre that not only was her story discredited by 
the police, but a fine was levied against her for 
making a false report to the authorities. 

One particularly significant thing about the 
Kürten case is the fact that not only did he derive 
satisfaction from sadism, but he derived further 
satisfaction from mingling with the horror-stricken 
spectators when his crimes were discovered and 
listening to the reactions of bystanders. The killer 
wherever possible made it a part of his plan of 
operation to be on hand immediately after the dis- 
covery of the body of his outraged victim. 

So courteous and soft-spoken was Kürten that 
even after his arrest and confession, people simply 
refused to believe it possible that he could be the 
*Monster" who had been terrorizing the city. 

On one occasion when a man had accosted a 
woman in public, rather rudely insisting on forcing 
his attentions upon her, Kürten had come to the 
rescue, and the woman so trusted this courteous 
stranger that she actually accompanied him to his 
home, where he gave her a glass of milk and re- 
freshments, acting the part of a perfect gentleman. 
Later he took her into a secluded woodland area 
and suddenly started to choke her. Before he had 
quite killed her, he asked her if she remembered 
where he lived. Upon being assured that she did 
not, he spared her life. 

This woman told her story to a friend, who in 
turn reported it to the police. Authorities helped 
the woman locate the house; Kürten was appre- 
hended and confessed, first to his incredulous wife, 
later to the police, that he was indeed the ‘‘Mon- 
ster." Before his execution Kürten's cooperation 
and the interest which he himself seemed to have in 
the psychological aspects of his case told more about 


the motivations of this type of pervert than we have 
had from any other source. 


| NN W. Brooke, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, entered the Boston cases purely, as 
he expressed it, for the purpose of coordinating 
police activities. It was about this time that we ar- 
rived on the scene, and there seemed to be a ques- 
tion in the minds of the Boston police as to just 
what was meant by *'coordination"' — at least, if 
one might judge from the newspaper headlines. 

Attorney General Brooke is a highly articulate 
individual, and there certainly can be no doubt of 
his sincerity. As he expressed it to us, he does not 
care in the least who gets the credit for capturing 
the Mad Strangler of Boston, just so long as the 
Strangler is apprehended. 

Peter Hurkos was called in to assist the authori- 
ties by the use of extrasensory perception, at the 
request of private citizens who volunteered to pay 
the expenses. It is doubtful that Hurkos would 
have been permitted to work on the cases unless he 
had the tacit approval of the Attorney General, 
who presumably felt that the Commonwealth had 
much to gain and nothing to lose. Hurkos did 
some remarkable things. He told a police officer 
about his ailing mother and described her illness in 
detail. He told one officer that something was 
wrong with his child's throat and that he should 
telephone home immediately. The officer did so, 
only to learn that his small daughter had just swal- 
lowed a safety pin. And he swept through a series of 
demonstrations in telepathy, extrasensory percep- 
tion, clairvoyance, or whatever one cares to call it, a 
force which he admits he does not fully understand. 

Then he turned his attention to the murders. He 
was shown photographs, the physical evidence, and 
taken to the scene of at least one of the crimes. He 
had little hesitancy in declaring that all eleven of 
the murders were the work of one strangler. 

There are those in police circles who doubt that 
this is the case. They feel almost certain that one 
of the murders at least, a typical sordid hotel sex 
slaying, is removed from the pattern of the other 
murders and was perpetrated by someone other 
than the Mad Strangler. Many veteran officers 
feel there is one other case, or perhaps two, in which 
the Mad Strangler is not the murderer. 

Eventually Hurkos gave the police information 
which apparently led to taking one suspect into 
custody. The newspapers stated that this man, 
described as a woman hater, had been under sur- 
veillance for some time. He is quite evidently men- 
tally deranged; it was reported that he would be 
unable to stand trial for his crimes and would 
have to be committed to an institution. 
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The Attorney General uses carefully chosen words 
to describe the talents of Peter Hurkos. In a pre- 
pared statement released by the Attorney General, 
his gift was called ‘‘psychometry.’’ Some red-faced 
police officer may well find himself on the witness 
stand and called upon to answer some such question 
as ‘Oh, so you first took my client into custody and 
now want to send him to the electric chair on the 
strength of a vision by some twentieth-century 
witch doctor, Is that right?" 

Courts are generally ultraconservative. ‘They 
have, for the most part, refused to allow evidence 
of the polygraph, or lie detector, on the ground 
that it is not infallible and is, so far, only an aid to 
investigation. What will happen when they are 
confronted with psychometry? 

It is, of course, a temptation under times of stress 
to resort to anything which will clarify the situa- 
tion, but it must also be remembered that the very 
methods which may result in finding a suspect may 
tend to present an obstacle to his conviction. 

Not all sadistic killers are mentally deranged; 
perhaps it would be better to say that not all show 
evidence of mental derangement that can easily 
be detected. 

Take the case of John Christie, for instance, who 
shared a London residence in 1953 with one Timo- 
thy Evans, Mrs. Beryl Evans, and a young daugh- 
ter. The bodies of Mrs. Evans and her daughter 
were found on the premises, and suspicion was di- 
rected to Evans, who was placed on trial. Christie 
appeared as a witness for the prosecution, and 
despite the fact that Evans’ counsel tried to blame 
the murders on Christie, Evans was convicted and 
hanged. To all appearances Christie was a public- 
minded citizen reluctantly doing his duty. 

Some time after Evans had been executed, 
Christie left the premises, and a new tenant, wishing 
to put in a shelf to support a radio, started sounding 
the walls to find out where the studs were. He 
came on what was apparently a vacant space which 
had been simply covered over with wallpaper. He 
broke open the wallpaper, looked inside, and saw 
the body of a woman. He notified the authorities. 

The woman's body was almost perfectly pre- 
served, and was in a small passage where the cir- 
culation of air was such that there had been virtual- 
ly no odor. She was only partially clothed, but her 
legs were encased neatly in stockings held in place 
by a garter belt. 

The removal of Body Number 1 by the authorities 
exposed a tall object wrapped in a blanket, which 
proved to be the legs of Body Number 2, propped 
up against the wall. Removal of Body Number 2 
disclosed Body Number 3. Then, Body Number 4 
was discovered under the floorboards in the front 
room, and portions of the skeletons of at least two 
more persons were found in the backyard. 
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Christie was tried, convicted, and executed. 

British authorities profess to believe that Evans 
was actually guilty of the murder of his daughter, 
although Christie confessed the murder of Evans’ 
wife prior to his execution. Naturally, the British 
do not like to think that they have executed an in- 
nocent person, and yet, there is a general feeling 
that if there had been any proof as to Christie’s 
multiple murders at the time Evans was tried, 
Evans would never have been convicted. 


d s outsider has little realization of the strain 
such multiple-murder cases put upon a police de- 
partment. In a city the size of Boston, there is 
inevitably a certain amount of crime, and the Bos- 
ton police force usually has its hands full working 
to discharge its regular duties and to furnish a 
reasonable amount of protection for the citizens. 
A whole series of new crimes, such as those of the 
Strangler, make their work load almost unman- 
ageable. 

And what about the strain on the citizens them- 
selves, particularly young women? This is some- 
thing that must be seen to be appreciated. We 
talked with several young women who are well- 
educated executives or highly paid secretaries in 
responsible positions, young women who know their 
way around and are not likely to be stampeded. 
They tell us that some of their friends simply could 
not take it and have moved out of the city. Others 
are living under such severe strain that it is grad- 
ually undermining their health. In every instance 
these young women enter their apartments upon 
returning from work apprehensive of what may well 
happen, and despite their emotional control, they 
are afraid. There has been a run on hardware 
stores for locks, bolts, and other safeguards. 

“What do you do about the door when you 
enter?" one of them said. **You look in the closets, 
under the bed, and in the bathroom. If a man is in 
there you want to be able to run out, screaming for 
help. Therefore, you should leave the door open. 
But if you leave the door open while you are making 
a search, what is to prevent the Strangler from fol- 
lowing you in and standing between you and your 
means of escape when you first see him? Do you 
enter the apartment, lock the door, and then start 
searching; or do you leave the door unlocked, or 
open, and make a hurried search?" 

It seems incredible that under these circum- 
stances anyone would let the Strangler into her 
apartment, or that once he does get into the apart- 
ment, his victim does not struggle or scream. 

Lieutenant John Donovan of the homicide squad 
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tells me that, despite the warnings that have been 
broadcast, despite the fear which is prevalent, he 
has on many occasions been admitted to apartments 
simply on his unsupported statement that he is a 
police officer, and without showing any credentials. 
It is, of course, quite possible that a man with a cer- 
tain amount of ingenuity would have little trouble, 
particularly if he paved his way with a plausible 
telephone call. A young woman alone in her apart- 
ment with the doors and windows locked would, of 
course, answer the telephone. 

An assured voice purporting to come from one of 
the utility companies says, in effect, ‘“‘“This is the 
serviceman. We wanted to be sure you were home; 
we'll have a repairman there in about ten or fifteen 
minutes to make an inspection.”’ 

Ten minutes later there is a knock at the door. 
The young woman asks, ‘‘Who’s there?" and is re- 
assured when the voice says casually, **The repair- 
man, ma'am."' 

* Oh," she will say with relief, ‘‘they telephoned 
about you.” 

She will open the door, and while he goes to the 
kitchen she will busy herself elsewhere in the apart- 
ment. Then, perhaps, the light of a window will 
be cut off, as a shadow falls over her shoulder, or 
she may hear the sound of a stealthy tread behind 
her. 

She whirls and opens her mouth to scream. 

It is too late. 

Checking with some of these young women in 
regard to what might be called suspicious charac- 
ters who have perhaps tried to make contact with 
them or with some of their friends, I was shocked to 
find that so many of them had received numerous 
telephone calls from men who had made a few pre- 
liminary remarks and then launched into obsceni- 
ties. Apparently this is becoming an occupational 
hazard in the lives of young women who live by 
themselves. In one instance, a young woman, shar- 
ing an apartment with another young woman and 
wishing to secure a congenial roommate, had placed 
an ad in the newspaper, giving the telephone num- 
ber of the apartment. She was literally deluged 
with obscene telephone calls. 

Of course, as soon as the nature of the call be- 
comes apparent, most of these girls hang up; but 
one young woman told me that she listened to the 
whole tirade, and when the man had finished, she 
said to him, ‘‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?" The 
man at the other end of the line, in a very subdued 
voice, whimpered, “Yes, I am," and hung up. 

As I said. at the outset, our civilization, with its 
constantly accelerating pace, is developing a group 
of misfits. Some of them are pathetic, and some of 
them are highly dangerous. 


A Rough Map of Greece: 





F best hotel concierge in Rhodes, sure kinsman 
of Figaro, has a right to speak his mind. “Why do 
you want the night boat to Crete? You can fly 
there in an hour. This boat is slow and hot and old- 
fashioned, and the schedule — ha! You must be 
crazy to want this boat." 

Crazy or not, I held out for the boat, muttering 
of deck cabins. Figaro's eye lit with reluctant 
interest. He hesitated, torn between airborne 
common sense and the Greek instinct for maneuver. 
Instinct won. ‘“‘You mean way up top?" The 
higher the better. “Pll see what I can do," said 
Figaro, **but it won't be the next boat.” 

Since I didn't want the next boat, this was sat- 
isfactory. 

The ticket that finally appeared was an odd 
document: I wondered if I might perhaps be sail- 
ing under letters of marque. But the price was 
reasonable enough. It was officially claimed that 
the boat would come in at midnight and sail in 
half an hour. At midnight, therefore, I had myself 
taxied to the pier, although both the concierge 
and the taxi driver protested that there was no 
need to move until the vessel was actually at the 
dock. They were right, of course. 

The new harbor, a long pier backed by freight 
Drawing by Phoebe-Lou Adams. 
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A member of the aTLANTIC’s editorial staff, with a love 
for antiquity, PHoEeBE-Lou Apams conducted a one- 
woman exploration of the Greek Islands and the main- 
land in the spring of the year. We published four of 


her papers in 1963, and this is the second of a new series. 


and customs sheds, was blazing with light and 
dithering with activity, but there was no sign of 
the ship. Her approach would be signaled by the 
lighthouse at the end of the breakwater dividing 
the new harbor from the old. So far, the light- 
house had indicated nothing. A number of tourists 
scurried about, asking questions of anybody who 
looked even vaguely official, but the islanders sat 
gossiping calmly on top of their luggage. 

The taxi driver found me a baggage handler — 
the usual boy, unconcernedly heaving suitcases as 
tall as he was — and I sat down to wait in the dock 
café. It was full of Rhodians, talking sleepily over 
small cups of coffee. Unshaded lights glared on 
scarred tables and ironhard chairs, and the whole 
place had the penitential look of a restaurant where 
nobody ever comes by choice. 

At half past one, the blue balloon rose invisibly 
into the black sky, followed by a feeble but more 
practical rocket. ‘There was a hoot of triumph from 
the waiting multitude, answered by a screech from 
the packet’s whistle. She came around the break- 
water blazing like a chandelier. Everybody leaped 
up and clutched luggage and then, observing that 
the ship’s progress involved more light than speed, 
sat down again. 

Action nevertheless began. ‘Truck engines sput- 
tered into life. Loaded handcarts were trundled 
down the dock by old men with heavy sweaters, 
rolled-up pant legs, and bare feet. The customs 
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shed opened. The night shivered with noise — 
whistles, bells, the clatter and creak of cranes, the 
bellows of the packet officers, the café jukebox, cries 
of welcome or farewell, and conversations between 
passengers already aboard and their friends outside 
the dock gate. 

The deck cabin Figaro had acquired for me was 
on top of the world, a neat white box behind the 
wheelhouse, reached by its own small catwalk. It 
had a window looking aft into the energetic tangle 
of cranes, and a door giving, via the catwalk, 
straight on the sea. I thought then, and suspect 
still, that one of the ship’s company had been dis- 
lodged from it. 

These splendid quarters had one eccentricity. 
The key locked the door from the outside only, and 
when unlocked, the door refused to stay latched. 
I found a bell, and the steward appeared with re- 
markable speed, considering the surrounding con- 
fusion. He solved my problem by removing the 
key. I pointed out that the door now wouldn’t 
shut at all. The steward shrugged. ‘‘No matter. 
Nobody comes up here." 

This seemed likely enough. I found a piece of 
string to anchor the door against swinging and went 
to bed in the dark. 

Loading continued, noisily, until some time after 
three, when two final squeals on the whistle an- 
nounced that we were under way. It was a warm 
night, overcast and starless. ‘The afterdeck, with the 
cranes out of action and the hatches closed, was 
taken over by deck passengers, who clustered in 
heaps against anything that would prop a spine. 
Once we passed the lighthouse, most of our lights 
were turned off, and the ship, suddenly quiet and 
shadowy, moved evenly across an almost motion- 
less sea. The engines purred. Water rustle and 
wood mutter filled the cabin, and next door on the 
bridge, voices exchanged mathematical conversa- 
tion, *saranda" in the bass echoed by a dutiful 
tenor *saranda" and the slap of a hand on the 
wheel. We seemed to be on forty all night. 


M. CABIN proved, by daylight, an almost scan- 
dalous luxury. I could lounge on the bunk and 
watch the fire-blue water beyond the open door, or 
sunbathe on the catwalk, or read in the shade of the 
deckhouse eaves. Forward down a few steps lay 
the first-class deck, small and exclusive. Some un- 
authorized juveniles with an accordion were driven 
from it by the captain. But this deck was not as 
versatile as my catwalk, being dead in the eye of the 
sun as we ambled west across the placid sea. 

The ship docked at an island composed of brown, 
treeless crags and a port where all the larger build- 
ings were empty shells. The unglassed windows 
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in their facades gave straight on the barren rocks 
behind. There was much business in this odd place, 
however; goods were hustled off, and crates and 
passengers were hustled aboard. The island pas- 
sengers included an old woman and a girl in cos- 
tumes of subdued but decisive chic. Their heads 
were intricately wrapped in scarves. They wore 
long, dark, coatlike overdresses with heavy em- 
broidery inside the bottom of the sleeves and slit 
side seams which revealed more embroidery lining 
the skirts. The girl had turned back her cuffs and 
fastened the front corners of her coat at the back 
of her waist, the better to display this glory. Below 
their cream-white underskirts, small brown boots 
appeared, the seams up the heel emphasized with 
colored stitching and a large blunt arrowhead. 
Gray aprons edged with some supernormal form 
of featherstitching were tied over the whole rig. 

I was entranced by these clothes and sat on the 
catwalk steps surreptitiously sketching them. ‘The 
women were by the forward rail, gazing out to sea, 
but they presently became aware of my occupation. 
The older one came up, rubbing her fingers to- 
gether and transferring them significantly to her 
apron pocket. Since I had neither asked her to 
pose nor caused her any inconvenience, I said no. 
She launched on what sounded like a phillipic. 
I offered her a cigarette. ‘Thunderstruck, silent 
with amazement at such stupidity, she backed off 
and sat down in her deck chair. 

A Greek who had watched the whole thing sidled 
up and asked, **Why did you offer the old woman 
tobacco?" Well — nothing else handy, and money 
for not posing is blackmail. He took this amiably 
and asked to see the sketchbook. It was handed 
around, with undeserved complimentary murmurs, 
and reached my sulky model. I wouldn't have 
blamed her for tossing it overboard, but she looked, 
chuckled, and turned to grin at me, all complaint 
apparently forgotten. 

Her clothes, my Greek acquaintance now ex- 
plained, belonged exclusively to one hill town in 
Karpáthos, the island we had just left. He couldn't 
tell me what goes on in this town, but the construc- 
tion of their wardrobes must occupy a good deal 
of the inhabitants’ time. The boots alone were 
masterpieces. 

The ladies left us at the next stop, another bald, 
hilly island, where we anchored while beer, crates, 
and people were lightered off and onto the rocky 
shore. There were sudden loud shouts of woe. ‘The 
ship was drifting, for the anchor had gone down 
and separated itself from the chain. The drift 
could be controlled by the engines, but where was 
the anchor? 

Buckets with glass bottoms were produced, and 
all the lighters, plus one ship's boat, anchor-hunted 
furiously among the rocks. One man rowed while 





another, seemingly hanging by his toes like a 
squirrel upside down on a tree, leaned over the 
gunwale to peer through the glass into the blur of 
limestone and weed. 

Time passed. The schedule was long forgotten. 
The little boats crisscrossed around us like bird 
dogs checking a field, and at intervals the captain 
hauled on the line that blew the whistle. The first- 
class passengers, most of us dour Northerners, won- 
dered silently what good he thought the noise 
would do. After a particularly loud blast, he de- 
veloped English; leaning over the bridge rail, he 
told us, “‘No help, but it shows we're still interested." 

Luck or the whistle finally worked. The anchor 
was located and repossessed, after vast splashings, 
with a grapple, and we sailed on into the afternoon 
sun. There now began agitation about the time. 
The packet was due in Hagios Nikolaos before six, 
to meet a bus for Iraklion. Would we make it? 
Merry laughter from the captain. We might make 
it by eight. Would there be another bus? Certainly 
not. But Hagios Nikolaos isn't a bad place. You can 
just as well drive up to Iraklion in the morning. 

That ended that, except that he was wrong on 
several points. Hagios Nikolaos was a dim-lit rock 
pile manned by ghosts; we made it after nine; and 
the bus had waited. 


‘Te travelers for Iraklion joyously dragged lug- 
gage up the long, narrow dock and hurled them- 
selves and bags into the tin-can vehicle. We were 
six, all aliens — an Englishwoman, an American 
couple, two young men from the United States air 
base outside Iraklion, and me. We were the only 
passengers. 

The driver got aboard and counted the house. 
He got sadly off again, and a hissing argument 
began under the bus windows. The Air Force men, 
veteran island travelers through a passion for skin 
diving, eavesdropped and reported trouble immi- 
nent. Six passengers were an unprofitable number; 
the bus company was not about to butcher its 
elephant for one cutlet. “No sweat," they told us. 
The Air Force would cope. We began dragging 
out bags. 

A taxi was acquired. The driver, a gray blur in 
the dark, named a price. ‘‘Po, po, po," cried the 
Air Force, indicating incredulity and disapproval 
of highway robbery. ‘“That is too much," said the 
bus driver sternly. The taximan accused him, I 
believe, of treason and xenophilia, but the price 
came down to 300 drachmas for the party. This 
worked out to less than two dollars a head for some 
thirty miles. 

Driver, six passengers, untold bags, and two 
fish spears were sardined into the old coupé, which 
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sagged and sighed pitifully. The driver produced 
and swallowed two pills, and then, with cheers 
from the bus driver, the shipping agent, and the 
half dozen loafers who had assisted the entire 
transaction with their presence, we lurched uphill 
into darkness. 

Hagios Nikolaos is a small harbor on the northeast 
corner of Crete. It lies wedged between the sea 
and the range of hills that follows the northern 
coast, and the only way out of it is up. We con- 
tinued to go up. We passed three churches, at 
each of which the driver crossed himself. When we 
reached something resembling a level the taxi 
stopped. The driver got out, crossed himself, 
examined the radiator and encouraged it, and 
took two more pills. 

The headlights revealed him as a sad, dumpy 
little man with droopy trousers and a pug-dog 
face. Why this specimen was out earning a living, 
I do not know, for he should have been protected 
in a museum; I never saw anybody else remotely 
like him in Crete. The Air Force diagnosed his 
misery as dyspepsia and added a general warning. 
""They have a quaint local habit here. When they 
meet another car, they turn off the lights." Why? 
The boys shrugged. ‘‘Must have learned it from 
the Germans during the war." The tone implied 
that this was the standard explanation of any 
Cretan vagary. (Turning off the headlights on 
meeting another car is not a uniquely Cretan 
whimsy, however. The habit flourishes all over 
the Peloponnese, and drivers lacking nerves of 
steel get off the roads soon after sundown. ) 

The road continued wildly up and suddenly 
down with nothing to be seen on either side but 
velvety blackness. Once a cluster of small lights 
appeared, evidently very far below to the right. 
Fishing village, said the Air Force. How far down 
there? ‘‘Far enough. This is a beautiful drive in 
daylight, but after dark it’s better not to think 
about it." 

We all fell silent and thought about it until the 
lights of the air base showed up flat as a rug. The 
boys extracted their gear and vanished. We lum- 
bered on into Iraklion, which seemed to be a dreary, 
empty, half-lighted, half-paved outpost of nowhere. 
The dingy hotel had never heard of my reservation 
but located an empty room in which I went 
grumpily and unwashed to sleep. 

Iraklion in the morning was another town enz 
tirely. The streets shone with water as each es- 
tablishment washed down its sidewalk. Bicycle 
bells rang, a flag snapped in the breeze, and the 
hotel had activated its hot-water system. My bal- 
cony proved to be on the south side, with a view 
over neighboring roofs clear to Mount Ida, silver 
with snow against the sun-bleached sky. 

Iraklion is a disorderly little city. It was founded 
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by Arab pirates in the fourth century, and what 
stands today is the battered survivor of Venetian 
defense against the Turks, Turkish defense against 
the persistent and bloody rebellions of the Cretans, 
and German assault upon everybody. ‘The place is 
not handsome (one guidebook goes so far as to claim 
that the Morosini fountain is the only object worth 
looking at outside of the museum), but it is interest- 
ing and friendly. The Cretans rather cultivate a 
reputation for ferocity, but they are as ready as any 
other Greeks to help a bewildered traveler; and 
bewilderment is easy in Iraklion, for the place is 
a maze. Crooked streets lead suddenly into unex- 
pected parks and plazas, or into the market district, 
where fruits and vegetables are displayed like 
jewels below a frieze of lamb carcasses and dead 
rabbits, or into the brass-workers’ quarter, where 
dark sheds spout cascades of sparks and a continuous 
light tingle of beaten metal. An alley off the foun- 
tain square is lined on both sides with restaurants 
serving good Cretan food. Antique and local craft 
shops cannily follow a route leading from the hotel 
district past the tourist police to the post office. On 
quiet afternoons, a postal clerk teaches lady tourists 
to count in Greek, on their fingers. 

Although Crete is a great tourist attraction, 
thanks to the Minoan remains unearthed by Sir 
Arthur Evans at Knossos and by subsequent archae- 
ologists working all around the island, the Cretans 
do not treat their visitors with the cotton-wool 
courtesy of Rhodes (one of the oldest tourist traps 
in Europe) or the scholarly earnestness of the main- 
land. The tourist in Crete seems to be catalogued 
as an indolently unemployed archaeologist — a 
person who can shift for himself and, given time 
and elbowroom, will. The tourist police keep under 
the desk a pile of pamphlets describing bus trips 
to the Dictean Cave (not running — people kept 
spraining their ankles); Phaestos (you’ll have to 
find some friends to make up a load — they won’t 
go with less than five); Knossos and Malia (they’re 
on the city bus line). 

Encouraged by this indifference to business on 
the part of the law, I became a criminal. Around 
a corner in the curio-shop section was a window 
given to coins and icons. Icons are beyond my 
comprehension, but the coins looked so aggressively 
unattractive that they couldn’t be serious mer- 
chandise. Still, there they were. They must be 
bait. I would attempt to acquire an illegal an- 
tiquity. 

The shop housed a genial old fellow and three 
girls, who were, like many of the girls in Iraklion, 
long-legged, sloe-eyed replicas of the ladies in 
Minoan frescoes. The shop owner made a fierce 
attempt to sell me an icon. He pointed out that 
Cretan icons have, in addition to the virtues of 
age and beauty, a distinguished if tenuous con- 
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nection with the work of El Greco. He exhorted me 
to go and see the work of El Greco’s teacher in a 
nearby church. He dove into the cellar to bring 
up a particularly fine specimen of icon — to my 
eye, an old board impenetrably varnished with 
layers of rich umber. When I finally got a word in, 
I repudiated all interest in icons. There was a 
long silence. 

“Weaving?” suggested one of the girls. “Silver?” 
suggested another. 

Coins were the idea. We looked at them for ten 
minutes, but all were uninteresting lumps. ‘‘Of 
course," sighed the merchant, ‘‘the government 
forbids export of the fine ones.” What a pity. 
Heart set on a really lovely bit of silver. Pause, 
while we all turned over mildewed pennies. *I 
do have a few more in back," he murmured. 

We retired to the rear of the shop, behind a cur- 
tain. One girl lounged in the front door, looking 
down the street. One leaned on the counter, look- 
ing up the street. The third stood at my shoulder 
with her eye to the crack in the curtain. The boss 
sat down at his desk and with a bit of puffing 
opened a drawer concealed in the neighborhood 
of his left foot. 

The coins he brought out were quite different 
from the stock on display. Satiny old silver or 
slippery electrum, they were ornamented with 
delicately modeled heads of goddesses, heroes, long- 
dead kings, and they carried, worn but still legible 
with a little goodwill, the names and arms of once 
powerful cities. It took a long time to choose, 
but I finally left with one in my pocket, having 
repulsed a last resurgence of the icon campaign. 

The whole thing was too neat and easy; I was 
positive that I had bought a fake. Possibly I had, 
but it was some reassurance to find similar coins 
openly on sale in Athens for the same price. I 
prefer to believe that I got a free theatrical per- 
formance. 


dE bus for Knossos rattled out the east end of 
town through suburbs that widened imperceptibly 
into farm country and dumped me off at the end of 
the line. Knossos was, precisely, a wide place in the 
road, which continued into the southeast hills, 
where an aqueduct soared over the valley on ele- 
gantly high, narrow arches. I was told, on unrelia- 
ble authority, that it is the only aqueduct ever built 
by Greeks. 

On the west side of the road, three or four small 
inns crouched in the lee of a low ridge. They were 
overhung by trees and surrounded by vine-covered 
trellises, and looked cool and comfortably shady. 
'The east side of the road spread into a parking lot, 
a curio shop, a ticket gate, and some rising ground 
topped by a grove of black pine trees. In the dis- 











tance, across what was evidently a wide, shallow 
valley, rose pale-brown hills striped with the dull 
green of olive trees, and now and then a black tick 
indicating a surviving cypress. Although the hills 
of Crete are barren and stony above the cultivated 
land, the Cretans claim that their island was heavily 
forested until the Turks lost a fleet and rebuilt it 
with Cretan timber. 

Behind the grove, at the end of a tree-shaded 
walk up the slope, lie the ruins of Knossos. There 
is a plinth in honor of Evans, and beyond it, across 
a wide stretch of paved ground, the west facade 
of the palace rises like a low, yellow, irregular fence. 
Raised paths, little causeways really, lead southeast 
and northwest, for there is no entrance in the body 
of this west front. To the south, remains of roofless 
walls tumble away down the slope; at the north, a 
row of trees marks the route of the sunken road 
leading up to the northern gate. 

This is my first and last attempt to orient the 
reader on the layout of Knossos, for all the tradi- 
tional connotations of the word labyrinth are inade- 
quate to express the confusions of Daedalian archi- 
tecture. ‘The various maps provided by guidebooks 
look reasonable but prove unsatisfactory because 
they can account for only one level; in fact, what 
with restorations and the slope on which the palace 
was built, there are at least five levels, although 
they never occur simultaneously. I believe that by 
patrolling the place eight hours a day for a week, 
one might get all these staircases, light wells, halls, 
rooms, cellars, ramps, and courts firmly fixed in 
one’s mind, plus a file on what is old stone and 
what is Evans’ ingenious steel and cement fakery. 
Without such thoroughness it is possible to say 
only that the surviving palace consists of innumer- 
able small rooms oozing out from the edges of a 
rectangular central court, the long axis of which 
runs north and south, and that the whole complex 
stands on a slope dropping sharply from west to 
east. Even in its best days, when the upper stories 
stood intact and the outer walls glittered with 
slabs of pale-gray crystalline gypsum and the rooms 
of state were bright with frescoes, the house of the 
double ax cannot have been an easy place to 
navigate. 

I found the ruins full of surprises. A corridor 
that ought, by all rules of reason, to have led into 
the main court, landed me among the magazines, 
where long, narrow storage chambers ran off at 
right angles from the corridor. The side chambers 
were dark and full of surly echoes that mumbled 
among the ranks of huge storage jars. These jars 
were higher than my head and elaborately deco- 
rated with patterns incised in the red clay, although 
they were purely functional objects and must rarely 
have seen the light of day. Evidently the makers of 
seven-foot-tall jars were proud of their work, 
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whether anybody else saw it or not. A shallow 
trench ran the length of each magazine and ended 
in a well, I suppose to catch the contents of broken 
or leaking jars. Wine could have been siphoned 
out of these monstrous containers easily enough, 
but they must have been terrible work to fill. I 
have since read, with relief, that a stool for climb- 
ing has been found in the storage rooms of another 
Minoan structure. 


dus has been much acid and learned discus- 
sion of the propriety of Evans' restorations, on 
which he lavished thought, his personal fortune, 
and the services of a good architect. From the 
point of view of an ordinary visitor, there can, I 
think, be no question at all; the place would be a 
meaningless jumble of rubble without Sir Arthur's 
reconstructions. They do not extend over the 
whole site, and where they do exist, they are based 
on careful study of the fallen stone and fragments 
of decayed or burned timber found by the exca- 
vators. Except for the roof, clapped over a con- 
siderable area around the central court with the 
intention of preventing winter rains from starting 
the process of ruin all over again, most of the place 
remains pretty much the same as when the diggers 
found it. 

The restored sections — where cement walls have 
been raised and painted to resemble plaster, and 
steel beams and cement columns have been camou- 
flaged as wood — are open and honest fakes. Only 
an idiot could be deceived by them, and they pro- 
vide an understanding of the building's original 
structure that no one but an expert archaeologist 
could derive from a mere lattice of stone walls; 
and those mostly the walls of cellars and workshops. 
Even in the restored sections, the stonework — 
paved floors, lower wall panels, benches, and 
thresholds — is frequently genuine, and one is 
continually walking on soft, shimmering gypsum, 
which suffers badly from modern shoes. 

There has been some restoration of frescoes as 
well as walls, and here a certain reservation of 
enthusiasm, is possible. It is helpful to know that 
the inner walls of the palace were painted, larger 
than life, with charging bulls, handsome youths, 
and waves, fish, and flowers, and that these orna- 
ments were outlined in black and brilliantly colored 
in blue, red, white, and yellow. There is, oddly, 
very little green. But the style in which the repro- 
ductions have been done is that of architectural 
drawing — every line hard and clean, unambiguous 
as a straight razor. The Minoan frescoes, surviving 
in fragments in the museum of archaeology, were 
drawn with a blurring line, which must have pro- 
duced a softer effect and was certainly capable of 
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subtle suggestions of modeling that Evans’ copyist 
never achieved. 

Leaving the restored prince with the feather 
headdress, I wandered down a staircase into the 
central court and shortly found myself in the room 
with griffins on the wall. One side opens, through 
a pillared anteroom, onto the court, broiling hot in 
the sun. The room itself is cool, like a cave. There 
is a flight of steps to the left, leading down into a 
pit; columns above a stone bench give a view down 
into this area. Opposite, against the right wall, 
stands a stone chair, so shaped that its origin in a 
wooden model is obvious. The wall straight ahead 
is lined by another stone bench and broken by a 
single door. 

Evans thought the room had a religious purpose 
(it is only fair to mention that he thought almost 
any room at Knossos had a religious purpose), and 
no one has seriously disagreed with him. Certainly 
there is something a little eerie about the place. 
Light from the upper stories falls into the dry well 
and reflects dimly into the room, blurring the 
restored frescoes to a convincing Minoan subtlety 
of drawing. The great pale griffins sit in improbable 
flowery fields, heads arrogantly raised, peering 
down at the trespasser who dares to sit on “the 
oldest throne in Europe." 

That was what the guide called it, leading in a 
party of tourists. By this time, I was sitting on the 
floor with my sketchbook, cursing Evans’ beams, 
which seemed to defy the laws of perspective. The 
guide was a tall, thin young man with a pipe and 
a cavalry mustache. He also had the startling 
violet-blue eyes that occur now and again in 
bronzed Cretan faces, and an actor's voice, effort- 
lessly musical and resonant. 

The tourists, invited to try the throne, shied off 
in dismay and settled on the benches like starlings 
on a telephone wire. Unsurprised, the guide en- 
throned himself and launched into the tale of 
Theseus, gesturing now and then with the empty 
pipe. The story had obviously been composed 
with care, although not actually memorized, and he 
told it well, dwelling on the distress of Athens, the 
excitement of Theseus voyage to Crete, the dark 
terrors of the labyrinth with its monstrous occupant, 
the beauty and generosity of the princess Ariadne. 
'There was nothing exaggerated in the performance 
— it was good storytelling by a man who respected 
a great legend and gave time and thought to telling 
it well. 

There was a sad irony in the situation. The guide, 
by the look of him a Minoan of the old thin-waisted, 
long-limbed stock, perched on the throne of Minos, 
surrounded by the ruins of a great civilization. In 
the second millennium before Christ, this civiliza- 
tion produced goldwork unbettered in its day (and 
seldom since); sophisticated pottery; carved stone 
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vessels alive with active, beautifully composed 
scenes; bronze weapons inlaid with hunters, war- 
riors, animals in gold and silver. It built great 
palaces, traded all around the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and taught manners to the newcome north- 
ern states on the Greek mainland. And the guide 
was telling the story of an Athenian hero, a story 
which, if it has any bearing on reality at all, must 
represent the defeat of the native Cretan dynasty 
by the piratical mainlanders. There is no other 
story to tell. Not a word of identifiable Cretan 
myth has survived. 

Evans began digging in Crete with the intention 
of deciphering the signs on old Cretan seals as soon 
as he found enough examples to work on. He 
found instead a palace and a forgotten civilization, 
and in working on this trove, never got further 
with the writing than the identification of two types, 
called, for convenience, Linear A and Linear B. 
He was hardly dead when younger scholars pounced 
on the dried-clay tablets carrying this writing. 
Linear B was quickly cracked by the British code 
specialist Michael Ventris, and it proved to be 
antique Greek, the same language that was found 
on similar clay tablets at Mycenae and Pylos on 
the mainland. 

There went Evans’ claim that the Cretans were 
a unique and mysterious race. At least for the last 
two centuries of its glory, Crete was ruled by 
well-greaved Achaeans from the mainland. They 
may have dressed and worshiped and married in 
Cretan style, as the Ptolemies later learned the 
manners of Egypt, but they kept their books de- 
cently, in Greek. And bookkeeping is all that the 
Linear B tablets have yielded so far or are ever 
likely to yield. Who would write poetry on a clay 
block if papyrus were available? And why wouldn't 
it be available in a state that traded regularly with 
Egypt? Papyrus burns. Knossos, like the other 
Cretan palaces excavated so far, was burned. 
Linear A, the older language of the two, has not 
been officially deciphered, but there is no reason 
to think that it will cover anything but olive oil 
and horse furniture when it becomes readable. 
There is no story to tell at Knossos but the legend of 
the men who conquered it. 

Ariadne was deserted at Naxos; Aegeus leaped 
into the sea. The guide wound up his tale with a 
fine balance of tragedy and triumph, while the 
tourists wiggled their toes, baked from hours of 
tramping over hot stone, and made no response at 
all. But the story hooked me. When the son of 
Homer had gathered up his audience and led it 
off to view the theatral area (so called because it is a 
very ambiguous sort of theater at the north gate), 
I looked at my sketch and found a shadowy Mino- 
taur standing in the black inner doorway. I had 
no recollection of drawing him. 
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SERRE years ago, in the July, 1945, issue of 
the Atlantic, Vannevar Bush predicted that the 
"advanced arithmetical machines of the future" 
would be (a) electrical in nature, (b) far more versa- 
tile than accounting machines, (c) readily adapted 
for a wide variety of operations, (d) controlled 
by instructions, (e) exceedingly fast in complex 
computation, and (f) capable of recording results 
in reusable form. 

Tens of thousands of computers have been per- 
fected and successfully applied in the past two dec- 
ades, and each one attests to the remarkable clarity 
of Dr. Bush's vision. Few of his readers in 1945 could 
have imagined the major strides that were about to 
be made in computer technology. Dr. Bush him- 
self was only extrapolating from the technology of 
the time in these particular predictions. He did not 
assume the concept of internally stored program- 
ming, described by John von Neumann the follow- 
ing year; nor did he bank on the perfection of 
electronic logic, magnetic cores, and transistors. 
Yet, in a functional sense, his predictions scored a 
virtual bull’s-eye. 

Only a decade ago, in 1954, a UNIVAC was de- 
livered to the General Electric Company in Louis- 
ville for business use. Up to that point, computers 
had been applied almost exclusively to scientific 
calculation. Quickly, payroll, inventory, and cus- 
tomer accounting became fair game. Today there 
are probably more than twenty thousand com- 
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In the past two decades, thousands of computers have been applied 
successfully in various industries. How much more widespread 
will their use become? Martin GREENBERGER, who is associate 
professor at the School of Industrial Management of M.I.T., 


has been working with computers for fourteen years. 


puters in use within the United States, and cor- 
respondingly large numbers are installed in many 
other countries around the world. Computers run 
at speeds of up to millions of operations per second, 
and do so with negligible rates of error. Their 
linguistic abilities have been broadened impressively 
through development of elaborate programming 
systems, and their memories can be virtually un- 
limited in size over a range of times of recall. 

By achieving reliability along with capability, 
computers have won broad commercial acceptance. 
But what of the future? What can we expect as 
computers enter their third decade? Some conserva- 
tives have been predicting a deceleration of com- 
puter growth for at least five years now. Is there a 
plateau just over the horizon? 

Not if a recent turn in computer research is as 
significant as many of us believe it to be. General 
economic and political conditions permitting, this 
work will nourish a new wave of computer expan- 
sion. Computing services and establishments will 
begin to spread throughout every sector of Ameri- 
can life, reaching into homes, offices, classrooms, 
laboratories, factories, and businesses of all kinds. 


ANALOGY WITH ELECTRICITY 


The computing machine is fundamentally an 
extremely useful device. The service it provides has 
a kind of universality and generality not unlike that 
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afforded by electric power. Electricity can be har- 
nessed for any of a wide variety of jobs: running 
machinery, exercising control, transmitting infor- 
mation, producing sound, heat, and light. Sym- 
bolic computation can be applied to an equally 
broad range of tasks: routine numerical calcula- 
tions, manipulation of textual data, automatic con- 
trol of instrumentation, simulation of dynamic 
processes, statistical analyses, problem solving, game 
playing, information storage, retrieval, and display. 

Within reasonable limits the user is assured that 
electrical energy will always be available to the ex- 
tent required. Power failures and overloading are 
relatively infrequent. Ten years ago an analogous 
statement for computation would have been a mis- 
representation. Error rates in the computer were 
precariously high, and service was uncertain by any 
standards. Today, however, improved components 
have all but eliminated reliability as a consideration 
in the use of computers. Overloading is still a prob- 
lem, but this is mostly a consequence of burgeoning 
demand. 

Where, then, does the analogy with clectrical 
energy break down? Why has automatic computa- 
tion not pervaded industry as electricity has done? 
Is it simply a matter of time, or do the differences 
between the two, by their nature, enforce a perma- 
nent disparity? 

The first difference that comes to mind is cost. 
Three pennies keep a large electric light bulb burn- 
ing all night, and they buy about thirty thousand 
additions or subtractions or other elementary com- 
putations at current large-computer rates (omitting 
overhead, communication, and programming ex- 
pense). This is enough computation to balance a 
large number of monthly bank statements, and at 
face value seems to compare very favorably with the 
equivalent amount of electricity. Furthermore, the 
cost of computation has been decreasing steadily, 
whereas clectric rates have been stable for over 
twenty years now. 

But a complication arises when we try, to distrib- 
ute small chunks of computation widely on a regular 
basis. The electric utility finds it easy to accommo- 
date numerous customers consuming as little as 1 
kilowatt-hour or 1 watt-hour at a time. It does not 
even have to charge a premium for the privilege of 
using small chunks if the total monthly consumption 
of a customer is large enough. 

Not so for computation, as indicated by present 
experiments with computer systems that share their 
time among a number of concurrent demands. 
These experiments, while demonstrating the feas- 
ibility of making a conventional computer accessible 
to many small remote users simultaneously, also 
demonstrate the sizable hidden cost of such service. 
Overhead in supervising user programs, as well as 
in shuffling them around memory, can increase 
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actual costs to several times the figure implied by a 
naive analysis based on more conventional com- 
puter techniques. But today's computers were not 
built to be time-shared. With a new generation of 
computers, overhead of the kind mentioned may 
shrink to relative insignificance. 

Electrical power is immediately available as soon 
as it is requested, no matter how much power (up 
to predefined limits) is being drawn. In the time- 
sharing experiments, on the other hand, some of the 
longer requests for computation are delayed exces- 
sively during periods of heavy demand. Certain 
classes of use can tolerate delay more than others, 
so it is not mandatory to eliminate it completely. 
Since the delay is caused largely by the heavy 
(free) loading on present time-shared systems, it is 
reasonable to expect alleviation of the problem, at 
least in the business world, not only from better 
computer systems but also from the institution 
of price schedules based on amount and type of 
use. 

The analogy of automatic computation with 
electrical power is subject to three major qualifica- 
tions. First, to get electricity, we simply reach over 
and flip on a switch or insert a plug into an outlet; 
computers, by contrast, seem complex, forbidding, 
and at a distance from most potential users, both 
in space and time. This condition has been improv- 
ing, but much work remains to be done. 

Second, a wide variety of appliances, bulbs, 
machinery, and miscellaneous electrical equipment 
has been invented and perfected to harness 
electrical power for its various uses; each piece 
of equipment has its function built right into 
it, and each couples to its power supply in more or 
less the same way. But the general-purpose com- 
puter performs almost its entire repertoire all by 
itself, once it has been programmed appropriately, 
and employs its terminal equipment primarily for 
the entrance, exit, or temporary storage of informa- 
tion, and for little else. The difference will diminish 
as more special-purpose terminals are designed for 
use in conjunction with large memories and fast 
processors. Whether it will ever disappear entirely 
is doubtful, but it is worth noting that the develop- 
ment of most electrical appliances came well after 
the realization of electrical distribution equipment. 

Third, electricity is a relatively homogeneous 
product, produced centrally and transmitted with- 
out interruption and without intelligent guidance 
by the consumer. Computation, on the other hand, 
is dynamic in form, and its course is typically 
guided by action of the user. The two-way dialogue 
and information feedback characteristic of on-line 
computation is totally absent from the electrical 
side of the analogy. 

These three qualifications by no means kill the 
dream of large utilities built around the service of 


computing systems, but they do raise interesting 
uncertainty about how this dream will materialize. 


THE INFORMATION UTILITY 


The concept of an information-processing utility 
poses many questions. Will the role of information 
utilities be sufficiently extensive and cohesive to cre- 
ate a whole new industry? If so, will this industry 
consist of a single integrated utility, like American 
Telephone and Telegraph, or will there be numer- 
ous individual utilities, like Consolidated Edison 
and the Boston Gas Company? Will the design and 
manufacture of computing components, terminal 
equipment, and programming systems be accom- 
plished by subsidiaries of the information utility, as 
in the telephone industry, or will there be a separate 
industry of independent private manufacturers, like 
General Electric and Westinghouse in today’s elec- 
trical equipment industry? 

Perhaps the most important question of all con- 
cerns the legal matter of government regulation. 
Will the information utility be a public utility, or 
will it be privately owned and operated? Will some 
large companies have their own information utili- 
ties, just as some companies today have their own 
generating plants? 

Central to all these questions is the matter of 
cost. Computation, like electricity and unlike oil, 
is not stored. Since its production is concurrent 
with its consumption, production capacity must 
provide for peak loads, and the cost of equipment 
per dollar of revenue can soar. 

The high cost of capital equipment is a major 
reason why producers of electricity are public utili- 
ties instead of unregulated companies. A second 
reason is the extensive distribution network they 
require to make their product generally available. 
This network, once established, is geographically 
fixed and immovable. Wasteful duplication and 
proliferation of lines could easily result if there 
were no public regulation. 

Given the advanced state of development of 
present communications lines, it is unlikely that 
information utilities will wish to invest in their own 
communication networks. This may be taken as an 
argument against the necessity for stifling free com- 
petition and placing information utilities under 
public regulation; yet, there is another massive 
investment that the information utilities will not be 
able to sidestep as easily, if at all — namely, invest- 
ment in the large programming systems required to 
supervise the operation of the information utility 
and provide its services. The information utility 
should be able to shift part of this burden to the 
shoulders of its customers, but it will have to bear 
responsibility itself for the design, maintenance, and 
modification of the core of the programming sys- 
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tem. The vast potential magnitude of this system, 
plus the fact that its usefulness may not extend be- 
yond the physical machinery for which it was con- 
structed, plus the possibility of programming waste 
from having too many entries in the field, may tip 
the balance in favor of a regulated monopoly. 

In summary, a very substantial amount of capital 
is needed in the development of information utili- 
ties, capital to furnish both equipment and pro- 
gramming. Thus, even if no new communication 
lines of a proprietary nature are required, the 
public-utility format may still prove to be the best 
answer. On the other hand, one very persuasive 
reason for the private-company format is the stimu- 
lating effect of free enterprise and competition on 
imagination and hard work — vital prerequisites 
for realization of the information utility. 

Whichever way the balance tips, it is clear that 
information utilities will be enterprises of consid- 
erable size. If they form an industry of private 
companies, then the industry probably will be 
dominated by one or two firms of giant proportions. 
Logical candidates among existing companies in- 
clude not only the large communication and com- 
puter enterprises, but also the big computer users. 


BETTER THAN MONEY 


The organizational impact of the information 
utility will extend well beyond the one or two in- 
dustries directly concerned. User industries, such 
as banking and retailing, may also be greatly af- 
fected. Suppose, for example, that businesses of all 
sizes have simple terminals linking them elec- 
tronically to a central information exchange. Then 
each business can make instantaneous credit checks 
and offer its customers the convenience of uni- 
versal credit cards. These cards, referred to by 
some as money keys," together with the simple 
terminals and information exchange, can all but 
eliminate the need for currency, checks, cash regis- 
ters, sales slips, and making change. When the 
card is inserted in the terminal and the amount of 
the purchase keyed in, a record of the transaction 
is produced centrally and the customer's balance 
is updated. A signal is transmitted to the terminal 
from the central exchange if the customer's balance 
is not adequate for the sale. Positive credits to the 
customer's account, such as payroll payments, bene- 
fits, dividends, and gifts are entered in a similar 
way. Periodic account statements are figured auto- 
matically and delivered to customers, perhaps di- 
rectly to a private terminal for some, or by postal 
service for others. 

Any number of variations on this theme are con- 
ceivable, up to and including the virtual disappear- 
ance of our traditional media for commerce. The 
savings resulting from «eliminating the physical 
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handling and flow of money, as well as the clearing 
and transfer of checks, would justify a considerable 
expenditure for electronic equipment. 

Secondary benefits might include the semiauto- 
matic preparation of income tax returns and the 
automation of most bill collection. Incidentally, 
we can look forward in the process to displacing an- 
other class of manual labor: miscellaneous thieves 
who prey on money. The increased possibilities for 
embezzlement through fraudulent accounting may 
attract some of the resulting unemployed, but there 
are ways that the computer can be deputized to 
police its own operation, quietly and without danger 
of corruption. 


PERSONALIZED INSURANCE 


Insurance is another staid industry whose way of 
doing business could change more than some may 
realize. Insurance policies are sold by agents at 
present from a relatively fixed, relatively small 
number of plans formulated by the actuarial de- 
partment of the insurance company. Suppose all 
the actuarial figures on which these plans are based, 
together with other relevant statistics, are brought 
together in the store of a central computing system, 
and on-line terminals are placed at the company’s 
field offices. Then there is no reason why policies 
cannot be custom-tailored to each prospect’s needs 
and characteristics as a regular service.  Per- 
sonalized insurance would have considerable mar- 
keting appeal, and offers several subtle advan- 
tages. At least one of the very large insurance 
companies is already taking steps in this direction. 
Equitable Life is reputed to be planning a telephone 
link of 114 typewriter terminals, located at field 
offices and operating departments, with a central 
computing system at the home office. The magni- 
tude of the project is estimated at $12 million and 
5 years! duration. 

With personalized insurance, the rates of premi- 
ums can be made to vary with the company's 
changing inventory of policies and insureds. Thus, 
a continual control over aggregate risk can be 
maintained. Since premiums are based on a 
much more complete description of a prospect than 
at present, there is less need for grouping of es- 
sentially different risk categories into the same 
premium class. Approximately 50 percent of the 
insureds (the less risky half) would receive better 
rates from personalized insurance than from insur- 
ance offered by competing companies that operate 
with fixed plans. As a result, there would be a 
gradual drift of more profitable (less risky) custom- 
ers over to personalized insurance. Thus, the rates 
could be made still more favorable, and the com- 
petitive margin would grow. 

A final advantage of personalized insurance is 


the ease with which a customer can trade up or 
down. As the customer's family expands, as his 
children approach college age, as they become self- 
supporting, as he approaches retirement, and so on, 
his insurance requirements change. At any time he 
can go to the nearest personalized terminal and 
key in information on his current insurance port- 
folio and on the adjustments he wishes to make. 
Within minutes he receives an indication of the 
differential premium due or saved, and this per- 
mits him to decide whether to trade. An agent 
can act as intermediary if self-service turned out to 
be unprofitable; or the computer may be able to 
sell its own insurance policies via persuasive dis- 
course with the customer. 


COMPUTER-MANAGED MARKETS 


Certain people who are intimately familiar with 
the workings of the New York Stock Exchange see 
no reason why its entire operation cannot be auto- 
mated. Their thoughts go well beyond the mech- 
anization of quotations and reporting procedures 
that is currently in progress. These persons find no 
real need for the floor specialists, for example. They 
believe that the computer could be programmed to 
maintain at least as stable and fluid a market as the 
specialists maintain, and serve at least as well in the 
public interest. Readers of the recent SEC staff 
study on the security markets will appreciate im- 
mediately some of the potential benefits of elim- 
inating specialists, over and above the tangible 
savings in commissions and paper flow. 

Every investor has a *'seat" on the computerized 
exchange, and even brokers become dispensable 
(although they, like insurance agents, may remain 
as the most deep-rooted of present institutions). 
Transactions are handled by an information utility 
which feeds customer orders directly to the com- 
puter system, keeps book, makes a market, and col- 
lects commissions on each transaction. Similar 
arrangements are possible for the other security and 
commodity markets, regardless of size, as well as 
for bond trading, mutual-fund sales, and so on. 

A St. Louis broker has suggested the formation 
of a National Trading Corporation to automate the 
quoting and trading of securities in the over-the- 
counter market. His proposal could provide a first 
step. Operation of the computerized security ex- 
change ties in naturally with operation of the cen- 
tral credit exchange. Translations on the security 
exchange can be preceded by checks on the ap- 
propriate accounts of the credit exchange and result 
in adjustments to these accounts. Margin allow- 
ances made as part of the normal operation of the 
credit exchange permit a tighter watch over exces- 
sive borrowing and other violations than is now 
possible. 


Computer-managed markets working together 
with computer-regulated credit may sound more 
than a bit Orwellian, but the potential for good 
from this merger is enormous. Unregulated credit 
in the purchase of securities was one of the chief 
factors that contributed to the severe decline in 
stock prices of May, 1962, just as heavy margin 
positions in the twenties sealed the lid on the 1929 
debacle. With the information utility keeping a 
vastly expanded and mechanized Federal Reserve 
type of scrutiny and control over the flow of credit 
and the operation of markets, the United States 
could be within an arm's length of stabilizing the 
behavior of its economy, an elusive goal that is al- 
most as old as the economy itself. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


The range of application of the information 
utility extends well beyond the few possibilities that 
have been sketched. It includes medical-informa- 
tion systems for hospitals and clinics, centralized 
traffic control for cities and highways, catalogue 
shopping from a convenience terminal at home, 
automatic libraries linked to home and office, in- 
tegrated management-control systems for compa- 
nies and factories, teaching consoles in the class- 
room, research consoles in the laboratory, design 
consoles in the engineering firm, editing consoles 
in the publishing office, computerized communities. 
Different subscribers to the same information utility 
will be able to use one another’s programs and 
facilities through — intersubscriber arrangements 
worked out with the utility on a fee basis. 

As more and more of these services are perfected, 
an increasing percentage of the day-to-day function- 
ing of man, the economy, and society will become 
documented and mechanically recorded in easily 
accessible form. It will no longer be necessary to 
conduct costly surveys and door-to-door interviews 
to acquire data on consumer tastes or investment 
behavior, at times only to find that the data are 
inappropriate or anachronistic for the needs of 
research. Research investigators will specify their 
precise data requirements and will requisition 
custom studies from the files of the information 
uülity. The studies will be timely and current, 
and a great boon to analysts and simulators. As 
their use develops, these data studies will be invalu- 
able for corporate decision-making and government 
planning, to the point where they may be woven 
into the very fabric of these processes. It is not a 
mere flight of fancy to anticipate the day when 
information automatically acquired during the 
operation of the information utility feeds directly 
into decision mechanisms that regulate the economy 
and the activity of companies. 

The information service may be conducted by 
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the information utility itself, by a subsidiary, or 
by one or more of the subscribers. The information 
service represents a profitable and natural fulfill- 
ment of the utility's role and function. Revenue 
is created by the utility on both ends of the data 
line — for example, in the production of sales data, 
when the utility can charge for making a money 
transaction unnecessary; and again in the marketing 
of this same data, when the utility can charge for 
providing detailed information that would be costly 
and difficult to obtain any other way. 


SIMULATION, PLEASE 


Among the chief potential users of custom infor- 
mation are persons engaged in simulation studies 
and dynamic modeling. Simulation is about the 
most promising approach known for the general 
analysis of complex systems and stochastic processes. 
On the operating level, it affords the user a way of 
asking the question, what if. The use of simulation 
by staff specialists, systems analysts, decision mak- 
ers, social scientists, and others will markedly 
expand as the information utility makes power- 
ful computers and programming systems easily 
accessible. 

Most users of simulation will not have the knowl- 
edge or desire to build their own models, especially 
as simulation starts being applied by line managers 
and operating personnel. Assistance in the formula- 
tion, adjustment, and validation of models will be 
provided by an on-line simulation center, joined 
by the information utility to both the users and the 
relevant information sources. Simulation service, 
like information, will be obtained by a procedure 
as simple as dialing a telephone number. 

A simulation service could be of great value as 
a proving ground for development of an early form 
of information utility, and could provide a bootstrap 
for further refinement of the utility. Each con- 
templated service could be designed by successive 
approximations, simulated, and revised before it is 
instituted. This is especially important for a 
service such as the automated stock exchange, 
where design errors can cost millions of dollars 
and experiments on the real system are imprac- 
tical. In addition, a working prototype of the 
exchange, displayed by the simulation service, 
could persuade the doubtful and the wary. 

Barring unforeseen obstacles, an on-line inter- 
active computer service, provided commercially 
by an information utility, may be as commonplace 
by 2000 a.D. as telephone service is today. By 2000 
A.D. man should have a much better comprehension 
of himself and his system, not because he will be 
innately any smarter than he is today, but because 
he will have learned to use imaginatively the 
most powerful amplifier of intelligence yet devised. 





THE MUSEUM 


Poet and translator, W. S. Merwin was born in New 
York City in 1927, graduated from Princeton, and 
worked as a tutor in France, Portugal, and Majorca 
from 1949 to 1951. His first book of poems, A MASK 
FOR JANUS, was published in 1952; his most recent 


volume, THE MOVING TARGET, appeared last autumn. 


I HAD had a wicker trunk made to hold all that I 
was keeping, because I did not expect to be coming 
back. When it was packed, a neighbor and I loaded 
it onto his cart, and we took it down to the valley to 
the station and shipped it to the frontier, where I 
intended to pick it up on my way out of the coun- 
try. Then I went to the capital to make some final 
arrangements and say good-bye to friends there. A 
few days later, when these things had been done, I 
took the train to the frontier myself. 

It is a full day’s trip. I was traveling during a 
warm spell in late September. The completed sum- 
mer was silent. One morning very soon it would 
suddenly be autumn, with the light appearing to 
come through shallow water, and overnight half of 
the gray dust would have disappeared from the 
tiny leaves of the mimosas. On the day I left, there 
was a fragrance like that of the mimosas in winter. 
In spite of the dust and heat, it hung in the air like a 
remembered chill, and it was there all the way from 
the capital, down on the plain, in the morning, to 
the frontier, on the high plateau, late in the after- 
noon. But there was no breeze except what was 
raised by the passage of the train, and I spent most 
of the day hanging out the windows of the nearly 
empty car, watching the flat country with its canals 
and meadows give way to farmed hills, vineyards, 
woods, and the first mountains, and the stations 
become smaller and closer to silence. 

When I got to the frontier station, the trunk was 
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not there. There was a long pause scheduled in any 
case before the other train, the night train, was to 
pull out and continue into the other country: time 
for the passengers to descend, go through customs, 
board the night train with their baggage, and wait 
until they wondered whether something had gone 
wrong. And time for things to go wrong. And ob- 
viously the officials were used to losses and delays, 
and the matter was passed from hand to hand like 
a photograph of a stranger which somebody had 
found on a beach. It seemed to belong to nobody, 
including me. It evoked indifference, irrelevant 
suspicion, and discourses on complexity mumbled 
around stained ends of dead cigarettes and de- 
livered in low, impersonal voices to the upper 
corners of one small crammed dusty office after 
another. 

The rest of the passengers had already vanished 
onto the night train by the time the pertinent docu- 
ments had produced an old official who had never 
been surprised by anything. He began telephoning 
the freight handlers at all the junctions between 
the frontier and the village from which the trunk 
had been sent, and he located it at last, but he 
informed me that it would be another day before 
the trunk could reach the frontier. The handlers 
had sworn that it would be on the next day’s train, 
and nothing could be done to make it come any 
faster. The train on which I had come was about to 
start back, and the night train with which it con- 
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nected was ready to cross the frontier. If I wanted 
to see the trunk again I had no choice but to spend 
the night there and hope that it would arrive and 
that I could continue with it on the following eve- 
ning. I could spend the night at the station itself, 
they told me. There were rooms upstairs, and they 
assured me that the food was very good. 

I told them that I would stay, and immediately 
one of the uniformed officials turned into a guide 
and with an air of genuine pleasure and hospitality 
picked up my bag and led me down the hall and 
through the empty customs shed with its long 
trestles — an actor leading me through his dark 
auditorium. We made our way through a store- 
room piled with crates and sealed tubs, some of 
which must have been there for months, and came 
to a door which led down into a great tiled kitchen. 
There he introduced me to a fat woman, who 
beamed up at me, drying her hands on her color- 
less apron, and announced that I would be so well 
taken care of that I would never want to go on. 
She turned and called to somebody, and my guide 
put the bag down, nudged me, told me Pd be fine, 
and left. 

I heard bare feet on the tiles behind me. A girl 
or young woman had come in, red hands and feet, 
head in a kerchief. Chickens were running in and 
out the door behind her. She led me up a boxed- 
in flight of dusty stairs to a wide hall. A window at 
the end, hung with coarse lace, looked out onto the 
hills I had come through. There were four doors, 
two on each side. She showed me into a dark room 
where the shutters had not been opened for weeks, 
and she folded them back, revealing more of the 
same lace, and then the same bright, yellowish 
hills. I opened all the windows. It was a large 
room containing one immense bed covered with an 
ageless, darned spread of the same lace as the cur- 
tains, a washstand and a chair, and nothing else. 
The walls were whitewashed plaster, chipped here 
and there, and the board floors were bare and 
dusty. She told me that I had the whole floor to 
myself and might use the great round unpainted 
table that was the only piece of furniture out in the 
hall. I asked her why the rooms were so large and 
whether the building had originally been built for 
some other purpose and whether the huge bed had 
come from somewhere else, but she did not know. 
As she was turning back the bed I heard the train 
on which I had arrived pulling out of the station. I 
asked her when the night train would leave, and 
she said she thought it had already gone, probably 
while we were down in the kitchen. 

I went downstairs and out onto the platform. 
It was as though the trains had never been there. 
I could hear the rust forming on the rails and the 
grass beginning to grow up among them. The light 
had begun to go out of the hills, but as the first 
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coolness returned to the day I was aware that the 
smell of mimosas was gone. I could see a long way 
into the hills in every direction. There were few 
trees, no villages in sight. Somewhere in the bony 
uplands to the east, where range after range of dry 
shadows were beginning to grow, was the frontier. 
A long way off, through an opening in the hills, 
I saw a squat castle: half of a thumb with its shadow 
bleeding outofit. Everything was the same bleached 
straw color; even the station, which was made of 
brick that had once been red, was now nearly indis- 
tinguishable from the dust. 

It had become a different building. The officials 
had vanished, and there were no sounds except 
from the hens at the kitchen door. The cook fan- 
ning her charcoal stove told me that the meal 
would have been better if she had known I was 
going to be there. When I asked her about the 
castle she said it was a long way off. It would take 
most of a day to get there even with a donkey cart. 
She seemed not to know much more about it. She 
shrugged and bent down to peer under the pots, 
and then she asked whether Pd seen the museum. 
She said I should certainly see the museum while I 
was there. It was the most interesting thing around, 
she informed me, and Pd have plenty of time. It 
was no distance. She pointed through the narrow 
window at the empty road. 


I FOLLOWED her suggestion the next afternoon. 
There was no one else on the dust road until I got 
to the first bend. Then a long, straight stretch ap- 
peared in front of me, and at the end of it, as though 
the road were leading straight up to it, stood a 
large symmetrical stone house surrounded by ever- 
greens and eucalyptus trees and a high parched 
wall. Even from a considerable distance it was 
plain that the house was closed. The double stone 
steps led up one flight to blank shutters, and all the 
windows were sealed in the same way. In that part 
of the world shutters were normally of wood and 
were inside the windows. ‘These were on the out- 
side and appeared to be made of metal. They had 
been painted green and had faded to a grayish 
olive; they added to the foreign look of the place, 
as did the slate roof in a country where normally 
the roofs were tiled. There was an oxcart ahead of 
me, almost at the house, with an old man walking 
in front of it. When I had gone a few steps along 
the straight stretch it seemed as though the road 
were sealed off at both ends and there were nothing 
else. Heat, dust, silence, and the road at the bot- 
tom of all of them, and all motion an illusion. Then 
I came to a dead snake lying across the road. It 
had just been killed, and the cart had run over it. 
As I looked up, the old man and the cart turned a 
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corner that I could not yet see, and disappeared. 

I knocked at the front gate, but nobody came. 
As I turned to follow the road along the wall the 
same old man emerged from a smaller gate and 
asked me whether I wanted something. His hearing 
was undependable, and it was a moment before I 
managed to convey to him that I would like to see 
the place. Then he began explaining to me that the 
owners were away. I supposed that an entrance 
fee was customary and offered him one which he 
took with a resigned air, barely interrupting his ex- 
planation. He led me in through the little gate and 
turned and said that obviously he would only be 
able to admit me to the grounds: he could not let 
me into the house in the owners’ absence. By then, 
of course, I had to follow him as he led me around 
the quite ordinary, rather overgrown little park, 
among frayed topiary figures, with a long pause at 
the empty artificial spring while he explained to me 
how it worked and where the original, from which it 
had been copied, was to be found. 

The owners, he told me, were in the capital. 
Whenever they came they brought at least a dozen 
house servants with them. At one time even when 
they were away there had been a staff to look after 
the house and the stables and the grounds. Now 
there was only he, and it had been a long time 
since they had been there. It was because of the 
daughter, he said, as though that explained every- 
thing. Eventually I understood that she was either 
dying or had just died, but he would say no more 
about her. And how long had it been, I asked, since 
the museum had actually been open. His face 
changed when he understood my question. ‘This, 
he informed me, was not the museum. He led me 
back to the gate and pointed further along the road 
to a cluster of buildings. 

“There,” he said. ‘‘Ask the barber.’’ 


I WENT on to the group of whitewashed houses: a 
little hamlet built on an abrupt outcrop of reddish 
stone. The entrances, at the top of short dirt ramps, 
stood open and empty, as though there were no 
doors. The most prosperous building had a low 
brick wall around it. A tall man was standing in 
front of the doorway watching me approach. He 
was wearing the usual high leather boots and a long 
canvas coat that reached to his knees. He greeted 
me; we discussed the fact that it was Sunday. He 
said, with a laugh and some measure of irony, that 
it made no difference to him, but he did not explain. 
There was a pile of hair on the doorsill. 

He was affable, but he was watching for an open- 
ing. He said it was a pity the station wasn’t nearer 
because he’d have more customers. People came 
and went, he explained, and never even knew he 
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was there. He asked me whether I had any idea 
why the station had been built so far away, and 
when I declared that I knew nothing about the 
matter, he said he would tell me. Very deliberately 
he turned and pointed back toward the house where 
I had just been. It was their doing, he said. The 
owners. He had found out the details himself. 
They had not wanted the station to be built too 
near their house, and they had used their influence, 
and their money. 

They must be very old," I said. ‘“‘The station 
seems to have been built some time ago." 

“The family, the family," he said impatiently, 
evoking an image of a presence in which individuals 
and generations came and went without changing 
its essentially malign nature. 

“You don’t know them?" he asked, dropping the 
question from a certain height but at the same time 
anxious to make sure. Perhaps he had seen me 
emerging from the little gate in the company of the 
old caretaker. I told him how I had gone up to the 
house thinking it was the museum, and he smiled 
and nodded, savoring some familiar bitterness in 
the situation. 

“But it’s the museum you want to see," he re- 
peated, and paused to make sure that the signifi- 
cance of his sentence had been taken in by some 
invisible audience. 

“I can show you the museum," he said. 

The first room he led me into was the barber- 
shop. The paneless window by the doorway was 
reflected dimly in a tarnished oval mirror fixed to 
one of the walls, and on the gray board floor be- 
tween the window and the mirror stood an old arm- 
chair with a straw seat and more hair drifting 
around its legs. ‘There was a murky shelf of bottles 
with a dozen yellowish postcards nailed above it. 
On another wall, in a place of pride above a row of 
straight-backed chairs, was a rough rack containing 
two guns. I saw it all in a cloud, after the glare of 
the sun on the whitewashed walls outside, and be- 
fore I could make out anything clearly he announced 
to someone that I had come to see the museum. 

**Get out new candles,” he said. 

In the arch that led into the next room someone 
stirred. A woman in a dress as colorless as the walls 
turned from where she must have been watching us, 
and behind her I could make out another person, 
much older, in black, slumped in a chair against a 
wall. He led me through the arch and explained to 
me that the first woman was his sister and the older 
one was his mother. We were standing in the 
kitchen, which I imagined was the main room of the 
house. Half of the floor was covered with a plat- 
form of the same gray boards I had seen in the 
barbershop. Then there was a step down, and the 
rest of the floor was stone or beaten earth, on which 
the fire was built in the corner. Some pots stood in 


the ashes. There was no chimney. The blackened 
walls and the sooty tiles in the roof showed where 
the smoke found its way out. The place smelled of 
beans burnt in oil and of grape mash. The barber 
was explaining to me that all the houses were built 
on the same rock and that the ancients had known 
what they were doing when they came there in the 
first place. 

** Before history," he kept saying. ‘‘But they knew 
just the same.”’ 

It was the holes in the rock, he said. The cellars. 
The defenders above. The dead below, where it 
was hidden. They were wonderful cellars, he told 
me. Warm in the winter, cool in the summer. And 
no one would suspect they were there, he said. I 
wouldn't have suspected from outside, would I? I 
assured him that I would never have suspected any- 
thing, and it was with a gesture of great satisfaction 
that he took a new candle from his sister and lighted 
it with a cigarette lighter. 

*Now," he said, and he turned and led me to a 
far corner of the room and lifted up a sloping cellar 
door. He leaned it back against the wall and raised 
the candle. I supposed that he was already lighting 
my way to what I had come to see, and I took a 
step forward, but as I did so he breathed deeply, 
half closed his eyes, and began to recite to me, in a 
monotonous tenor quite different from the voice he 
had been using. The text was evidently of his own 
composition, and it had to do with the Obliterated 
Ages. 

Even in that unspeakably long-ago time, he ex- 
plained, the inhabitants had understood the rock 
and what it was for, and in it they had buried their 
dead — not all of the dead, of course, but the bod- 
ies of those on whom they had wished to confer 
immortality. Their kings and their great ones; 
their hunters. Their religion was not the same as 
the one now, but it was their own affair, and no 
one nowadays had ever mastered it entirely. Their 
heads were different from ours, as could be seen 
from the remains. Then they had been forgotten, 
and wine had been set to age in the rock, and it was 
not known that they were there. He took one step 
down the stairs, then he turned and said: 

**[t remained for my father to find them." 

When the bones had drifted down through the 
dirt between the wine casks, he said, other people 
had declared that they were pig bones. And, in- 
deed, was it not true that you could find chicken 
bones, dog bones, sheep bones in most people's cel- 
lars if you dug? It was reasonable. But his father 
had not been deceived. He had not come from those 
parts, the barber explained, but had moved there 
when he had married. The house had belonged to 
his wife who was an only daughter. When he had 
found the bones, he had not listened to the people 
from around there. He had dug behind the casks 
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and uncovered the bodies at last. They had been 
lying with their heads all pointing the same way, 
and the wrappings around the bones in some places 
had turned to stone. Skins of stone with stone bones 
inside them. In other places you would be groping 
along a body and find that it had crumbled to noth- 
ing, bones and all. But once they had found the 
first bodies they had discovered others everywhere. 
They could not understand how they had been able 
to be unaware of the bodies all that time when they 
had been so near. They were in the rock on all 
sides and at all different levels. Some of them were 
scarcely covered, inside their tombs. The barber 
descended another step and held the candle to the 
face of the stone from which the irregular stairs had 
been hollowed. He showed me that it was full of 
holes, like an anthill, some much larger than others, 
and he explained that down below they were all 
much larger, though some of them were filled with 
earth. He struck the smooth stone with the palm 
of his hand, and a faint but long-drawn-out echo 
came back. 

“You see?" he said. 

Of course, he continued, as soon as the bodies had 
been discovered, there had been no lack of old peo- 
ple from those parts, in this village and others, who 
had declared that they had always known that the 
things were buried there but that they had had bet- 
ter ways to occupy their time than in attending to 
old bodies that belonged to nobody’s family. The 
barber shrugged and climbed down another step 
and invited me to follow him. 


f be stairs were steep and nowhere straight. He 
stood with his candle on the earth floor at the bot- 
tom, waiting for me beside a half dozen large wine 
barrels, several vats, piles of rags, beams, presses, 
pieces of wheels, broken tools, all covered with 
dust and cobwebs. Little points like eyes reflected 
the candle here and there in the darkness beyond. 

"Here is where the first one was found," he said, 
leading me around a vat. The stone ceiling was too 
low for me to stand straight. Beyond him his candle 
had lit up a wide niche in the stone, extending to 
left and right into the shadows. In the middle of 
the niche, on a little table made of stone, a stuffed 
wolf stood staring through glass eyes over our shoul- 
ders into the darkness. 

*"Where is the body?” I said. 

“That one I got myself," he said after a moment. 
*On the north side of the mountain we call the 
Roof. You know the Roof?" 

"Did your father take out the body when he 
found it?" I asked. 

He turned to me and laughed. ‘‘No,’’ he said, 
**my father never moved it." 
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*What did he do when he found them?" 

** Nothing." 

He turned another corner and held his candle in 
front of the next niche. It was empty, as the first 
had been, except that it too was arranged like a 
chapel with a small stone platform on which a dead 
civet cat was standing in an unnatural posture. 

*"That one too I got," he said. ‘‘Near the fron- 
tier." 

He led me from opening to opening in the nat- 
ural catacombs. Some of them were high up in the 
wall, some at knee level; in many of them the dark- 
ness led on past the dimensions of a tomb and be- 
yond the reach of the candlelight. In every tomb 
that he showed me, a stuffed animal was standing 
looking toward the entrance with eyes that must 
have been brought to it from some city and but- 
toned into its emptied sockets. In one of the graves 
an eagle, nearly black, waited with ill-folded wings. 

**Some of them my sons got," the barber admitted 
as he started back toward the stairs. ‘‘I have two 
sons. One of them is a guard at the frontier." He 
laughed. ‘‘He gets things sometimes." 

He paused and looked me over carefully. ‘‘My 
other son comes and goes. He's been everywhere. 
He gets things. All the time." 

And from the way he said it I could imagine his 
other son as well as I could the border guard. A 
contrabandist, perpetually in overshoes and dirty 
gabardine, acquainted with the least fortunate 
quarters of a dozen towns along the frontier, and no 
doubt of a number of larger cities. 

“But the bodies," I said again. 
they?" 

He opened a rotting cupboard and brought out a 
candied-fruit box full of photographs. Most of 
them were very old and appeared to have been 
underexposed to start with, but with the aid of his 
fingernail I could make out the bodies lying in the 
holes, mummified and shrunken: narrow foreheads, 
large teeth. Even in the blackened snapshots they 
looked like stone. In some of the pictures, as he 
explained to me, he himself, rather younger, was 
standing pointing into the holes, smiling. One of 
these photographs had been made into a postcard. 
There was a bundle of these, and he told me the 
price and said they could be obtained nowhere else. 

“And where are the bodies now? "That's what 
you want to know, of course," he said. And a ring 
of anger, as long-practiced as his opening spiel 
about the ancients, came into his voice. 

“A man like me,” he said, ‘‘is not allowed to have 
rare things and things of value." 

The bodies had come to no harm, he pointed out, 
for centuries and centuries in their places when no- 
body knew about them. They had come to no harm 
even after his father had found them. Nobody had 
paid much attention to them. 


“Where are 
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“It was I who brought their value to them," the 
barber announced, and he told how he had met a 
man at the station years before, a traveler, a man of 
learning from the capital, and how he had told this 
gentleman about the bones and ended by showing 
them to him. The man of learning had understood 
all about them and had explained about them to the 
barber. He had taken photographs and had even 
written about the bodies later, and his opinions were 
on record in alibrary. He was an exceptionally fine 
gentleman, and his goodwill was not to be doubted. 
But he had been very old and he had died. 

The barber had realized that the bodies were of 
public interest, and he had had a sign printed and 
had had a photograph of himself pointing into a 
tomb put on the sign and had hung it in the station. 
His museum had become famous and had been put 
in the guidebooks, and people had come long dis- 
tances simply to see the bodies. He had charged 
admission. He had sold postcards. But the living 
are full of envy. 

Even, he said, when his wife turned out to be 
incurably sick, he had had enough money to buy 
medicine. He opened a drawer in the same cup- 
board and showed me the needle and the empty 
phials carefully lined up in rows. 

“It was the owners," he said. ‘‘It was the owners 
who took the bodies away from me." He was refer- 
ring to the owners of the empty house which I had 
seen on the way, but the phrase as he used it seemed 
to embrace a whole order of existence. The owners, 
he explained, wanted to have everything. 

I could see that it had been some time since he 
had had a visitor and that his rancor against his 
powerful neighbors had not grown calmer as the 
golden days of his museum had receded from him, 
and it was plain that I would not have to prompt 
him in order to hear the story. 

He told me that when the museum had been at 
its most successful, the owners had used their influ- 
ence, and the government had requisitioned the 
bodies for the public good. They had been taken 
away to a museum in the capital, where, it had been 
claimed, they would be better cared for. Every 
bone had been removed; they had not missed one. 
What could he do to stop them? "They had pro- 
duced papers declaring that the earth more than so 
many meters below the surface was the property 
of the state, and other papers announcing over and 
over again in different ways that the state had the 
power to requisition objects of extreme antiquity or 
objects of unique historical importance, and finally 
they had produced papers showing that he was run- 
ning, publicly proclaiming, and profiting from a 
museum without a license, and could be prosecuted. 
They had paid him nothing for the bodies because 
they had declared that the objects did not belong 
to him. They had paid him nothing for using his 


house to pass through because they said they were 
acting on orders and in the public interest. At the 
end they had even warned him that if any more 
bodies were uncovered in his cellar they would auto- 
matically become the property of the state. Some 
time after everything had been taken, someone who 
had visited the museum in former days had sent him 
some postcards showing how everything was dis- 
played now in the capital. And a pamphlet about 
the bones in which the ‘‘owners’’ were honored for 
"indicating them to the authorities. They had 
been found, it said, near the ‘‘owners’’’ country 
estate, and it had named the village. He himself 
had not even been mentioned, nor his father either. 

And his obscurity had returned, and his wife had 
died. But none of it had done the ‘‘owners’’ any 
good, the barber insisted. Some people said they 
had done it in order to prove their power to the peo- 
ple who lived around there. Some said they had 
done it to gain distinction and to be received by the 
nobility — for three generations they had been try- 
ing to obtain an invitation to the castle which could 
be seen over near the frontier, but they had never 
succeeded. Some said they did it out of simple 
jealousy or even simple malevolence. But they had 
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gained no respect in the country, the barber assured 
me, and no invitation had come from the castle. 
And nobody knew the name of the disease with 
which their daughter, an only child, had fallen 
sick, and of which she would surely die. 

They had not managed to rob him of his distinc- 
tion, either. The tombs themselves were still there, 
after all. And he had thought to honor them with 
new bones, as he told me. People could come and 
see them if they were interested. He did not need a 
license since he put up no sign and made no claims 
and charged no admission. He could stuff the dead 
animals himself. His second son, he explained, 
could always get him materials. 

“Oh, yes," he said, passing the candle around 
for a last glance before he held it to light me up 
the stairs, ‘‘it will be a long time before this is 
forgotten." 

At the top of the stairs he winked and opened a 
cupboard. The woman he had introduced as his 
sister set two glasses on the table as he drew out a 
bottle and set it down, and then he reached in his 
hand again and brought out a battered tin box, 
which he unfastened and held out smiling. It was 
full of glass eyes tied together with little bows. 


Though the daily melodrama 


Of toss-up choices and of chance events 
Steels man to silence and the stern pretense 
Of tragic spirit, happy woman 

Thrives on such unhappy signs, 

Will inevitably thrill you 

With the choicest lines. 


BY MICHAEL GOLDMAN 


When the introspective suitor 

Rehearses for his love a past affair, 

She runs an easy hand through his poor hair 
Until the broken speech has cued her 
To compassionate reply: 

**Was she very beautiful? Will you 

Love her till you die?" 


While the actor is invaded 

By nightmare conflict of his waking wills 
The starlet takes a dozen sleeping pills. 
Hamlet, on the parapet, decided 


Suicide would never do 
When he recognized Ophelia 
Might attempt it too. 


GERMAN STUDENTS REPLY 


TO MARTHA GELLHORN 


Bernpt OsrENponr, a tutor in the history department of Freiburg University, 


is conducting a course on the Third Reich in Anglo-American sources, and when he asked 


his students lo appraise Martha Gellhorn’s article, “Is There a New Germany? ”, 


in the February issue of the ATLANTIC, he was surprised by the chain reaction. The three 


comments which follow were written by undergraduates ranging in age from 
twenty to twenty-four, and have been translated by Mr. Ostendorf. 


P. au me to thank you for your most inspiring 
travelogue about the New Germany. You have seen 
a lot that is wrong, you have presented these failings 
in our way of life to your readers without any com- 
promise, and you have put your finger on the dan- 
gers inherent in these wrongs. It is, indeed, hard 
to escape the suggestive power of your opinions 
about what you think is the New Germany. 

While reading your article I have been trying to 
find out why I constantly got the impression that 
you were speaking of our parents but not really of 
the young generation in Germany, which was, if 
not free of guilt, as you say, at least not participating 
in the wrongs of Hitler's regime. I would like you 
to take this letter as the personal statement of a 
young student who, as a woman, as a refugee, and 
as a German, feels that she is being portrayed cor- 
rectly in some details, but mistakenly on the whole. 

You say at the end of your essay that the young 
Germans are unable ‘‘to put themselves in the place 
of others" — that is, you demand of us the faculty 
and readiness to understand other people and other 
ways of life in order that we may stop and consider 
ourselves with critical eyes. It is odd to notice that 
all those young Germans whom you seem to have 
liked have spent some time in England or America 
or were obviously influenced by the American way 
of life and thinking. Do you really believe that 
among those Germans who did not have the chance 
to acquire the ''positive" characteristic of being 
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American- or British-oriented, there are none who 
are normal and are able to think critically? What 
makes a girl who dislikes crowded cafés and greasy 
people a Hitler maiden? Is it an either-American- 
or-Nazi decision? 

I can understand that you are proud to be an 
American, proud that America helped Europe to 
eradicate the traces of the war—and we love 
America for it. But to take the American way of 
life as the measuring rod and to apply it to a society 
which has evolved from an entirely different past 
and background is, in my thinking, a wrong ap- 
proach. Only if you stop to compare the young 
generation in Germany with their contemporaries 
in America, and only if you look for those traits 
which make the young Germans different from their 
elders, only then will you find anything “New,” and 
only then should you begin to pass judgment on the 
*New Germany." If you set out to find in a person 
only what he inherited from his parents, you will do 
him wrong. Judge the young Germans as personali- 
ties in their own right at first; then compare them 
with their parents. If you do it the other way 
around, you will end up writing a report on the 
parents. If you set out to find the old, you will find 
it in any nation. Don't forget there are still Con- 
federates in the United States after a good one 
hundred years, but not all Americans meet in 
Ku Klux Klan fashion. 

I would try your patience too much if I were to 
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When you see a Continental convertible, don't just admire the car. 
Notice the kind of people who are enjoying it. 
And take a closer look at the most spacious convertible made: 
it has the same roominess as the sedan, 
and it has four doors. Then take a ride in either Continental yourself. 
Discover the beauty, the luxury, the comfort that make this car 
the modern American classic. -&Br- Lincoln Continental. 
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enumerate all the misunderstandings and misrepre- 
sentations that I found in your essay which I think 
are the result of oversimplification, of painting 
everything in much black and little white, not using 
the middling gray of actual life. I would like to 
stick to a few points in my answer. The most amus- 
ing part of your report was the passage about the 
young German woman. Amusing, since I am con- 
vinced that you are wrong, and my amusement is 
not stained by that grain of truth that I find in some 
of your basically wrong statements. There are in 
Germany countless young women who want to or 
have to work outside the home. However, the Ger- 
man ideal of the woman as a housewife and mother 
—as you put it — is not only representative of 
Germany, but of Central and Southern Europe 
and France. Quite personally, I want to tell you 
that I believe it to be an interesting and satisfy- 
ing task even for a woman with a university degree 
to devote her time first to her children and her fam- 
ily. This does not mean that her long period of 
studies was senselessly spent; for she would at least 
not resemble that caricature that you draw of our 
mothers who did nothing but ‘‘teach blind obedi- 
ence, handing on this sin from generation to genera- 
tion." The young German woman graduate has 
learned to think for herself and is an equal partner 
of her husband. If she does not show quite the same 
intellectual drive and ambition toward emancipa- 
tion as some of her Anglo-Saxon sisters, this is not 
to say that she is an ‘‘abject intellectual and a moral 
slave." Thank you very much for the compliment, 
calling us the (Arab women of the West." The 
Arab women of my age are lovely, thank you. 

I was less amused but more alarmed at your re- 
marks about the German refugees. Here some 
clarifying amendments would help. There are in 
the Federal Republic refugees from those areas 
which belong today to Russia or Poland. Your 
refugee friend whom you met in Munich seems to 
belong in that category. Then there are those refu- 
gees from the Soviet sector of Germany, which calls 
itself the **Deutsche Demokratische Republik." 
You deny us (for I am one of them) the term refugee 
in its true meaning. You say that we were greeted 
with open arms by the citizens of the Federal Re- 
public, and that we are better off. Permit me to 
add, however, what I know from my own experi- 
ence, which is applicable to many a refugee stu- 
dent: I have been living all by myself in Freiburg 
since 1957 when I was seventeen years old. Last 
year I was allowed to visit my mother for the first 
time in six years. When I came to the Federal Re- 
public with a small suitcase, I was shunted from one 
refugee camp to another (no open arms) for more 
than eight weeks. Families had to wait for years in 
such camps, sometimes two or more families in one 
room. During these weeks I had to undergo all 
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kinds of examinations, prying into my political 
views in search of red spots and into my clothes in 
search of lice. I know that these things were neces- 
sary, but I know also that they are the manifesta- 
tion of the fact that I emigrated as a German to Ger- 
many, in the true and tragic sense of the meaning. 
I did not leave my mother and my home of my own 
free will. Do you understand that I never can go 
back? 

I do feel as an equal among equals, but I would 
detest to be regarded as a favored daughter of the 
Federal Republic. And I expect anybody with any 
journalistic ethos to present my situation in its true 
light, not left-handedly, with either too little under- 
standing or too much melodrama. I am convinced 
that most of the students from the Soviet sector 
think as I do. As for those who came from the areas 
now in Polish or Russian hands, I have not yet met 
any one of them who really would want to go back; 
in fact, those few Germans who are left in Wroclaw 
(Breslau) and environs are constantly submit- 
ting applications for emigration to the Federal 
Republic. Those who are still crying for a swap of 
East German territory for Russian territory are 
those few German students who belong to the ri- 
diculously small refugee groups — on whom you 
seem to have centered your attention — or politi- 
cians who are catering to the votes of the older 
generation. 

Another point: you criticize the Germans in that 
they identify their government with their country. 
I think that you do it more than we do when you 
constantly identify Hitlerism with the Germans of 
today. What else are you doing if you write: ‘‘these 
small slights were a trifling penalty for the history 
of their country"? In this sentence you postulate 
that we who were incapable of real guilt for the 
Nazi crimes should now be justly sentenced for the 
wrongs of the Hitler regime. You identify us and 
our parents with the Hitler regime, then turn 
around and say that the young Germans identify 
themselves with the present government. I think 
you do a bit too much equating here. 

A grave mistake crept into your passage about 
the German national anthem. You write that the 
second and third verses were forbidden by the AI- 
lies as too aggressive, and reinstated right after 
Germany achieved its sovereignty. It was the first 
verse, not the second or third, which caused the irri- 
tation of the Allies. It has been and is being misun- 
derstood, last but not least by German nationalists 
of all ages and hues, of whom there are still some 
around, as you pointed out. The anthem was writ- 
ten in 1841 by a man who was very much com- 
mitted to the Zeitgeist of his time. At the time of 
the composition Germany was not a state, but a 
loosely connected federation of more than thirty 
states, dukedoms, monarchies, all jealous of one 
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another. ‘‘Deutschland’” was a language unity 
transcending all political borders. ‘The second verse 
is also a true child of romanticism. The third verse 
contains that which should move and concern every 
German who is thinking about Germany, and any 
person who is writing about it. In 1952, the late 
Professor Heuss (Bundespräsident at that time), 
whose political integrity is beyond any doubt, or- 
dered this verse to be sung at all official functions, 
and it is still the only verse which is actually sung. 
Your statement of the case is, to use your own par- 
lance, absolute rot. We welcome criticism, but we 
ask for some open-mindedness and understanding of 
our earlier history and national symbols even if they 
have at one time been misunderstood and misused. 

GRETCHEN SCHMIDT 


I have never been to the United States; I have 
only read about your country in the papers. But 
if I were asked to write an article in the vein of 
Martha Gellhorn, it would be quite easy. I should 
go over for a few days, have a chat with Lincoln 
Rockwell, interview a couple of Greenwich Village 
beats who are sick of America, who like Fidel Cas- 
tro and curse the squares who don't dig dirt; then 
Ld have coffee with Barry Goldwater's computer 
and have a good fright from its vision of future poli- 
tics, have luncheon with the John Birch Society, 
have it out with some members of the Ku Klux 
Klan, finally look at random into any university and 
attend a bad seminar (one lesson is enough to hate 
it) on Klopstock’s **Wesen und Wandel," preferably 
conducted by an American instructor who — how 
typically German — prefers Lówenbráu to Bud- 
weiser; and then with a sigh I should sit down and 
write an article about the ‘‘New America.” Oh, yes, 
I'd certainly slip in a few nice things about the hos- 
pitality, to give the report an objective look. 

Hans BAUER 


Just a few points where Martha Gellhorn seems to 
be misinformed. One cannot compare the Amer- 
ican fraternities with the German ones, except may- 
be that in both there is a lot of drinking going on. 
They have different general objectives and histories. 
Then, her division of Burschenschaften and Verbindung- 
en — and her supposition that the ones practice 
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dueling and the others don't — is absurd. There 
are still both fraternities and Burschenschaften which 
have kept this relic of the past, but only very few. 
Actually, dueling without protection of the face has 
been forbidden at most of the German universities; 
at the University of Freiburg all fraternities and 
Burschenschaften are forbidden to wear any badge, 
hat, or other distinguishing feature on university 
premises. This is how the university and most of 
the students feel about fraternities. It is an open 
secret that many of the members of these fraternities 
have joined them because of better connections in 
their future positions. Or they might just be want- 
ing to have a gay time. Why do people in the 
United States join fraternities? 

Martha Gellhorn's statement that 60 percent of 
the students in Munich voted for the reactionary 
Bavarian party threw me into convulsive giggles. I 
bet the Bayernpartei would have been glad to get one 
tenth of the student vote. Martha Gellhorn might, 
however, have been speaking of the CSU (the Ba- 
varian part of the CDU, Erhard's party), but then 
I would as a journalist be more precise in my terms, 
and also I wouldn't be so rough on Erhard and call 
him a reactionary. (Must journalists always be 
nasty?) As to the political opposition, Der Spiegel 
has been in good company. Have you ever heard of 
Die Zeit? It does not rake up quite as much muck 
as Der Spiegel, but it is the organ for such "new 
voices" as Uwe Johnson, Günter Grass, Hans- 
Magnus Enzensberger — the “New | Germany" 
which Martha Gellhorn didn't want to see. Most of 
the student papers are in opposition, if not to the 
current government, at least to the professors and 
the university authorities. I miss that typically Ger- 
man reverence for authority. The statement that 
the socialist student groups do not receive financial 
support because of their leftist tendencies is absolute 
nonsense. What happened was that the socialist 
student faction split up into so many splinter groups 
that even the Socialist Party (SPD, Willy Brandt's 
party) did not want to have anything to do with 
the caterwaulings of its young 'uns. A club or group 
has to be firmly established and acknowledged by 
the university before its members become eligible 
for financial support, and they get it regardless of 
religious or political creeds, excepting the Commu- 
nists and Neo-Nationalists, which, I think, is a mis- 
take. A democracy ought to be able to swallow a 
couple of cranks. 

Lupwic ZIMMER 
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Waa: is an effective yardstick for measuring 
national insecurity of mind? One could search for 
a lifetime and not find a certain answer. Or one 
could select a yardstick almost at random, which is 
what I shall do, at the outset of analyzing the broad- 
er question of what is the matter with Britain today. 
For, clearly, a great deal is the matter. 

During my sixteen years as a newspaperman in 
Germany, a tour of duty which I recently com- 
pleted, I was told time after time that in order to 
know the Germans one should study their motoring 
manners. German arrogance, sense of insufficiency, 
desire to do the other man down and lose not a sin- 
gle minute of overvalued time combine, so I was 
told, to make the German the most dangerous and 
unpleasant motorist in Europe. A drive down any 
autobahn suggested there was much to support this 
view; the accident rate confirmed it. 

British road manners used to be the best of any 
thickly populated country in Europe. This is no 
longer the case. Britain’s cities have become mael- 
stroms of desperate effort to get in, out, and, above 
all, on. London taxi drivers, hitherto as faultlessly 
mannered a breed as the Afghan hound, are today 
cranky, crotchety, and jealous on the road. To them 
there are only two important rules: keep moving 
fast, in order to earn as much as possible; and ob- 
serve a minimum degree of politeness toward pas- 
sengers, in order to secure a decent tip — largely 
untaxed, and therefore all the more profitable. 
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London bus drivers are impelled by a furious 
impatience over the sheer technical difficulties of 
maneuvering their heavy craft through crammed 
and narrow streets and by the need to make up time 
on the clock and give themselves longer breaks in 
which to drink their endless cups of tea. London 
truck drivers are genuinely distracted by the diffi- 
culties of unloading their vehicles. The automobile 
owner is at odds with the rest of society because he 
can never find room to park his car. He is penal- 
ized by lack of space and by the spirit of oafish 
bureaucracy which is taking an ever firmer grip on 
British life. What is true of the city is true of the 
country too. The villages of England, once havens 
of quiet, are often jammed with motor traffic on 
weekends. The bypasses which have been built 
around small towns have in many cases become 
obsolete. Fifteen-mile-long traffic jams build up on 
the Exeter bypass, for instance, during the summer 
months. Bumper-to-bumper progress has become 
the dominant feature of the life of the English mo- 
torist, and it is not surprising that his patience is 
wearing very thin. 

Ill temper, frustration, and a growing sense of 
impotence have become features of the national 
mood. ‘This is something which a great many 
Britons instinctively recognize, however annoyed 
they may have become when Dean Acheson coined 
his phrase about Britain’s losing an empire and not 
yet finding a new role tn the world. The phrase 
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caused additional irritation because it was used by 
a foreigner; an age-old British insularity was deeply 
offended. 


I. MAY be presumptuous to try to analyze the 
reasons for this national mood of frustration and 
futility. One can point out some of its signs, but 
whether it is transient or part of a continuing proc- 
ess of deterioration is any man's guess. Among these 
signs has been the ambiguity of British foreign, or 
world, policies. This ambiguity prompted a young 
Englishman, John Mander, to write a book, Great 
Britain — Little England. The book, a big success in 
terms of the interest it aroused, painted the picture 
of a Britain no longer sure of itself on the world 
stage, no longer sure of its role, a Britain going 
nowhere. 

In his book Mander recapped Britain's worst set- 
back of 1963. In January, General de Gaulle closed 
the road to Europe against Britain, after the mi- 
nority of thinking people in the country had come, 
by way of agonizing reappraisal, to the just conclu- 
sion that entry into the Common Market was logi- 
cal and inevitable. What was the Tory government 
to do about this setback? Continue to stand, cap in 
hand, at the door which had been literally slammed 
in the face of the president of the Board of Trade, 
Edward Heath, by De Gaulle's yes-man Foreign 
Minister, Couve de Murville? Or should the Tory 
government have protested, raged, sulked? 

In the event, it did nothing, accepting defeat 
with a good grace and a fair display of dignity. 
Incongruously, this retreat to passive good manners 
earned the Tory government as much sympathy 
inside the country as outside it, where Germans, 
Italians, Dutchmen, and Belgians all wanted Brit- 
ain in the Common Market as a makeweight 
against De Gaulle's domineering ambition. 

It would seem unfair to blame the British govern- 
ment for failure to enter the Common Market, until 
one recalls that Britain's efforts to do so began half- 
heartedly and late. There was a failure to face 
facts in time. The new role which Mr. Acheson, 
for instance, might have wanted for Britain could 
have been that of a firm and enduring bridge be- 
tween the old world and the new. Britain would 
have given the Common Market Six increased sta- 
bility and the benefit of Britain's own pragmatic 
and rational processes of thought. As a trading 
nation, Britain would have ensured close links with 
the United States, and with Britain in the Common 
Market there would not today be such a question 
mark attached to the Kennedy Round tariff talks. 
To all this, De Gaulle was unalterably opposed. 

For Britain, entry into the Common Market 
would have opened up broader horizons which are 
now denied. There is some consolation to Britons in 
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whatever remains of the special relationship with 
the United States, built out of a common language, 
Anglo-Saxon heritage, and a common way of life. 
But the Commonwealth, in the past an immense 
outlet for British energy and initiative, continues to 
contract. Englishmen may go to the Asian frag- 
ments of their former empire to earn, advise, ad- 
minister, but they go there on sufferance. Britain’s 
former African domains are on the way to becoming 
black reserves. Its white partners in the Common- 
wealth — Canada, Australia, New Zealand — have 
ceased to be pioneering countries and ready ab- 
sorbers of immigrants. They have built up increas- 
ingly cozy welfare states of their own, and their 
internal flow of population is all to the big cities, in 
search of comfort, security, and a high standard of 
living. What Canada and the rest want most from 
Britain is capital and top-grade technicians, which 
Britain can least afford to spare. 

No wonder exclusion from the Common Market 
was a profound shock to most Britons who had given 
serious thought to these matters. And it was not 
surprising to find John Mander advocating, at the 
end of his book, Britain's wholehearted entry into 
Europe as the sole alternative to slow decay into 
“Little England." But Mr. Mander's proposal was 
— and remains, alas — naive and unreal. For Gen- 
eral de Gaulle continues to bar the way into Europe. 

Exclusion from Europe, the contraction of the 
Commonwealth, the slight waning of the special 
relationship with the United States — these factors 
have combined to induce a mood of growing claus- 
trophobia in the desperately overcrowded British 
Isles. This mood has had a twofold effect on British 
foreign policy. Britain has tended to become the 
soft partner in the Western alliance's confrontation 
of the Communist bloc, and its diplomacy has 
tended to become increasingly passive. Softness 
vis-à-vis the Communist bloc has been illustrated by 
lack of enthusiasm for the embargo on strategic 
exports to Communist countries, by a certain hesi- 
tancy over the crucial Berlin issue, and by a too 
credulous acceptance of a real thaw in the cold war. 

It was typical of an influential section of the 
British press that it greeted the opening of the 
chink in the Berlin Wall, when West Berliners were 
allowed across into East Berlin during the Christ- 
mas season, as the sensational beginning of the end 
of the cold war. One leading British newspaper 
wrote that the road was now open for mutual recog- 
nition of one another by the two German states, for 
the inception of some sort of ‘‘Confederation’’ be- 
tween them, and for a special “United Nations 
status" for West Berlin. These are precisely the 
objectives which the Soviet Union has set itself in 
Germany. 

Some West Germans have begun to talk of the 
“English disease" in the field of foreign policy. Its 


primary symptom, they say, is the alleged desire of 
the people of Britain — rather than their govern- 
ment — for a new kind of appeasement, aimed at a 
compromise over Germany with the Communist 
bloc which would rob the Berlin issue of its explosive 
character and so reduce the risk of World War III 
breaking out in Central Europe. The protagonists 
of this new appeasement, the new ‘‘men of Mu- 
nich," are the Beaverbrook Press and the left- 
wing Laborites, who raise on every possible occasion 
their stale war chant against the ‘‘militarists’? and 
former Nazis in power in Bonn. These are the peo- 
ple who want to perpetuate the division of Germany, 
little realizing that its division commits the Soviet 
Union permanently to a policy of political and psy- 
chological pressure in Central Europe. 

The new British Foreign Secretary, R. A. Butler, 
confidently announced before Christmas that he 
was prepared to carry on what had hitherto been 
the American task of probing Soviet intentions, and 
that he wanted to meet the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Andrei Gromyko, at the earliest possible moment. 
Was this a sign of a new readiness for action, a new 
incisiveness in British foreign policy? One must 
doubt it. Butler is an active and ambitious man. 
American preoccupation with its own domestic 
affairs in an election year could encourage him to 
act as front-runner for the Western alliance. But 
perhaps the most compelling reason for his an- 
nouncement was that the Tory Party must some- 
how chalk up a major success before the stopgap 
government of Sir Alec Douglas-Home faces a gen- 
eral election and the immensely powerful challenge 
of a Labor Party which has been twelve years out 
of office. 


| Is most improbable that the challenge will fail 
this time. There could be good reasons for a change 
of government; the mood of national claustrophobia 
will ensure that it takes place. And a powerful 
contributory factor will be the uncertainties within 
the Tory ranks. Their schisms were highlighted by 
the frenzied debate which followed Harold Macmil- 
lan’s announcement of his impending resignation. 
But they had existed long before that. 

The internal Tory plot to remove Macmillan was 
hatched well before the Profumo scandal. The man 
who was to have succeeded Macmillan was, of 
course, Butler, although he was not the originator of 
the plot. Its moving spirits were men who sat be- 
neath Lord Poole, the figurehead party chairman in 
the Tory central office. They wanted to put Butler 
into Macmillan’s place because they believed that 
the Tories could win the coming election only if 
they were led by a “man of the center" — in fact, 
by a left-wing Tory who could gain the support of 
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a large section of the floating vote. Butler was such 
a man; Macmillan, who had withdrawn increas- 
ingly into a pseudo-aristocratic shell, was not. 

Paradoxically, the plotters had to postpone their 
plans when the Profumo scandal broke. This was 
because they knew that all Tories had to pull to- 
gether until the manifestly untrue charge of com- 
plicity in high places with Profumo had been re- 
butted. The man to rebut the charges was the 
Prime Minister. Macmillan was given a breather, 
in which he began to plan his own campaign to 
lead the Tories to victory in the 1964 election. 

Once again paradoxically, Macmillan’s illness 
and operation in October checkmated the plotters. 
They would have sent him a deputation whose 
members would have made it crystal clear that he 
ought to resign in favor of Butler. But Macmillan 
in the hospital and out of reach was a more formida- 
ble adversary than Macmillan in his office on Down- 
ing Street. For he became totally inaccessible to 
anyone whom he did not want to see, and once the 
stream of Cabinet and junior ministers began to 
flow to his sickbed, it was clear that the next Prime 
Minister would be the man of his choice. It could 
not be Butler, whom Macmillan has distrusted ever 
since the 1938 Munich Agreement, when Butler 
was an appeaser. It could have been Hailsham or 
Heath. It turned out to be Home. 

The maneuverings of the last few days before 
Home was chosen have been described by Ran- 
dolph Churchill in a book and by Ian Macleod in 
the Spectator. Their versions differ, but the truth 
would seem to have been as follows: 

At the Conservative Party conference in Black- 
pool the Lord Chancellor, Lord Dilhorne, took a 
poll of Cabinet ministers at Macmillan’s request 
in order to determine the best candidate for the 
post of Prime Minister. The poll, as a result of Lord 
Dilhorne’s asking an additional, loaded question 
(roughly, **What is your opinion of Alec Home?"), 
showed a small majority for Home. At least two 
ministers, Macleod and Maudling, answered that 
Home was an excellent person who would be a good 
Prime Minister if he were not in the House of 
Lords. Dilhorne took this to mean their approval 
of Home as Prime Minister if he renounced his 
title. The two ministers maintain that they meant 
simply that his title ruled him out. 

At Blackpool, too, Major John Morrison, a 
senior backbencher, conducted a survey of members 
of Parliament. This also showed a small majority 
for Home, whom many members preferred as 
"compromise candidate" to the controversial Hail- 
sham or Butler. Back in London, the party whips 
organized a third poll in both houses of Parliament. 
Again Home just led the poll; once more this was 
because Tory minds were turning increasingly 
toward a compromise candidate and were influ- 
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enced by Macmillan’s known aversion to Butler. 
Home was, indeed, chosen by a democratic process 
of a sort, but the controversy over his choice has 
left a rift in the party ranks and a weight of bitter- 
ness, which has found expression in Macleod’s 
trenchant but biased article in the Spectator and the 
rejoinders of former party colleagues who disap- 
proved of his action. 

Home has been proving himself an excellent 
stopgap Prime Minister, but he has little hope of 
capturing the imagination of the British electorate 
before the elections. Forty years ago, when their 
popularity seemed to be waning, just as it is today, 
the Tories chose Stanley Baldwin as their leader. 
Mundane and prosaic, slow of thought and tri- 
umphantly British, Baldwin seemed to be the em- 
blem of middle-class mediocrity. Butler is a man of 
greater talent and less personality. His appeal 
would have been considerable to the middle-of-the- 
road voter. One leading Tory told me that the 
choice of Home instead of Butler would ‘‘turn a 
small Tory majority at the next election into a 
Labor majority of twenty." He is an optimist; the 
Labor majority is likely to be nearer eighty. 

People deserve the government which they elect. 
In a few months the British electorate will be re- 
turning a Labor governinent short of talent and 
experience, lamentably unclear about its policies, 
and inimical to foreign partners, who distrust its 
instinct for appeasement and its blatantly ex- 
pressed insularity. Will this be the government that 
the people of Britain deserve? It is an invidious task, 
as an Englishman, to have to try to answer this 
question. 


| ae dissatisfaction is expressed not merely 
by the deterioration of road manners and the in- 
crease of deaths on the road. It is expressed in a 
score of other ways, some of them incidental. The 
Profumo and Vassall cases (Vassall, it may be re- 
called, was a government clerk who gave away 
secrets to the Russians) have created something of a 
national complex about sex and security. But these 
cases were exceptional, and on the whole the British 
public showed a commendable determination not to 
be hysterical about them. National dissatisfaction 
is perhaps more significant when it shows itself in 
ordinary, day-to-day life. 

The big stores, for instance, are adopting a “‘take 
it or leave it" tone with their customers, and their 
accountancy departments are often miracles of 
inefficiency. Small firms of contractors fight a losing 
battle with their labor forces, which are capricious, 
undependable, and often slothful. If a firm under- 
takes, say, a one-month building job, it can safely 
be assumed that it will take twice that time to com- 
plete it. British workmen under contract have 
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made a fine art of spinning out their normal working 
hours with tea breaks and then offering their ser- 
vices at overtime pay rates. They see nothing dis- 
honest about this; it has become habit. 

Large industrial firms merely lengthen their 
delivery dates, and so deprive themselves of badly 
needed export markets. British shipbuilders have 
begun to order steel from abroad; British ship- 
owners send their ships to German and Dutch 
harbors for repairs. Public services, like the rail- 
ways, run at a huge loss, or, like the telephone ser- 
vice, forfeit efficiency. The overloaded London 
telephone exchange, for instance, has become a 
laughingstock. Its automatic dialing system can 
produce crossed lines and wrong numbers without 
end. Its telephone directories are often out of date. 
Its operators are overworked. What used to be the 
best telephone network in Europe is becoming one 
of the most unpredictable. 

National dissatisfaction seeks one outlet through 
the Trade Unions, which long ago developed into a 
state within the state — vast corporate organiza- 
tions which admit responsibility to their members 
and none to the community. They have refused to 
accept the general principle that wages should be 
linked, approximately, with productivity, and by 
their unending demands for progressive wage 
claims they have induced inflation, which is jog- 
trotting at the moment but which periodically 
breaks into a gallop. The principle which the 
unions have encouraged is that of higher pay for 
less work. In the second place, they have instituted 
the nefarious system of the closed shop, under which 
all workers in their different groups must join a 
union or accept discrimination and pressure. One 
particular union habitually terrorizes typists, office 
boys, and messengers into becoming members and 
paying their dues. 

National dissatisfaction was expressed more forci- 
bly than ever last year by the wave of sick satire 
which swept over Britain. Viciousness and vulgarity 
have become the weapons used to ridicule ordinary 
as well as leading members of society. A new Grub 
Street era has begun, and every public figure of the 
future can expect to be mercilessly lampooned and 
even defamed. Almost every week the law courts 
have to deal with cases of libel, and the damages 
paid out are handsomely covered by the profits 
made from the retailing of defamatory stories to a 
scandal-hungry public. 

Defamation is one of the weapons of those angry 
young men who often do not know why they are 
angry but who are the victims of the apathy and 
aimlessness which afflict Britain as a whole. British 
youth, urged on by a handful of hoary pacifists and 
fellow travelers, produced the Committee of 100 
which periodically marched to the nuclear-research 
station at Aldermaston or brought traffic to a stand- 


still in Trafalgar Square. British youth, it must be 
admitted, has also organized the nationwide Oxfam 
movement for famine relief. But British youth 
generally, growing up in an age of fear, is unsure of 
itself, limited in its ideals and practical aims, and 
disillusioned with the older generation. It is alarm- 
ingly more exhibitionist than the youth of other 
European countries, affecting outlandish clothes 
and hairdos, easily provoked to violence, and in- 
dulging in mass displays of hysteria (present object 
of it, the pop-singing Beatles) which put all the 
past performances of bobby-soxers in the shade. 

The effect of all this on the older generation can 
be curious. Thus a Cabinet minister, Sir Edward 
Boyle, recently refused to repudiate an official who 
said that it was 'ínot necessarily unchaste’’ for a 
couple to indulge in premarital sexual intercourse. 
It is highly improbable that Sir Edward practiced 
anything of the kind himself. It was much more 
likely that he wanted to be '**with it," a phrase and 
a way of thought which has helped to create 
much of the futility of present-day life. 

The older generation in Britain remains as richly 
varied in character as ever. But it is suffering in- 
creasingly from the creation of too much spare time 
with too little to do in it. This difficulty has prob- 
ably helped to boost liquor sales to record levels 
and raise tobacco consumption despite warnings 
from government, press, and radio about the 
relationship between smoking and lung cancer. It 
has certainly contributed to the craze for bingo, 
the continuing success of the football pools, and 
the flourishing success of the betting shops legalized 
by the Tory government’s ill-conceived Betting Act. 

These betting shops can be among the most de- 
pressing places in the world, often unheated, chill, 
airless, and stale with cigarette smoke, thronged 
with cheerless gamblers who wait in silence for 
the result of the next race. The ‘‘at home" occupa- 
tion of those who play the football pools is well 
known. These people waste endless hours evolving 
mathematical combinations which owe nothing to 
knowledge or love of the game. In the summer 
months these millions of pools players are reduced 
to tipping the results of football matches played 
according to Australian rules — a game which they 
have never even seen played. More futile still were 
the “sham results" organized by the pools promot- 
ers in the early months of 1963, when no football 
was played during a long period of frost. A panel of 
experts judged what the results would have been 
had the matches been played. At the expense of all 
reason, the pools were kept going, and money con- 
tinued to flow from a gullible public into the pockets 
of the promoters. 

In Britain's public houses today you will find most 
people drinking too fast to enjoy it, and the talk 
will be largely of getting outof the congested mother- 
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land to Majorca for a holiday, to Paris for a week- 
end, to Brussels for a business trip, to anywhere. 
Britons in no way reject their country. But it has 
become as stale and airless as the betting shops. 

A few years after the war, the Beaverbrook Press, 
so often wrong in its predictions, foretold a new 
Elizabethan age, evidently for no better reason than 
that another Elizabeth had mounted the throne, 
and started on a series of personality sketches of the 
"new Elizabethans." One would have to hunt 
very hard for new Elizabethans today, and all that 
one might dig out would be pop singers, sellers of 
hire purchase and washing machines, and a few 
writers of blood-and-thunder fiction. The vision of 
a genuine new Elizabethan age has faded with the 
furtive haste of a dream. 

One must leaf back through a great many pages 
of British history before one finds another age so 
apathetic and apologetic as the present. For well 
over two hundred years the red thread of imperial 
tradition — red was the color of everything British 
on the map — ran through Britain's history. Per- 
haps the nearest parallel to the present was the 
Britain of 1715 to 1745, when peace was precari- 
ously maintained, men were left free to line their 
pockets, and Britain first began to acquire the char- 
acteristics of a nation of shopkeepers. The long era 
of expanding empire which followed made Britain 
rich and forced it to build an unbeatable navy to 
protect its wealth. Let no man scoff unduly at this; 
it was because Britain was a trading and seafaring 
nation that it was able to help save Europe from 
the domination of Napoleon, the Kaiser, and Hitler. 

Just over two hundred years ago, in 1759, Britain 
had a “‘year of victories" on land and sea. But 1963 
was a year of overall drabness, although there were 
some compensations arising from instinctive mod- 
eration and common sense. Like a faded gentle- 
woman, Britain warded off the stigma of the Pro- 
fumo scandal. It won more sympathy from its 
Common Market defeat than it had ever gained by 
trying to become one with the Europeans. It 
struggled through a difficult economic year with 
fair success. At the end of the year, its Foreign 
Minister was even talking of a foreign-policy 
revival. 

The British have shown immense resilience in the 
past. But this has usually been because of overseas 
obligations, Britain's rank as a world power, and 
reserves of wealth and technical skills. "Today's 
enemy of claustrophobia is more dangerous than 
any faced in the past, for to a once great nation 
there is no more oppressive feeling than having 
horizons close in. By June we may see Labor in 
power and an electorate passively waiting to be 
wet-nursed by the welfare state. Is Britain moving 
toward a new Dead Sea level of mediocrity? Itlooks 
uncommonly likely to be the case. 





by J. 


DOUGLAS BROWN 


Can the liberal university survive in our current climate of bigness, diversity, 


and specialization? This question has been of increasing concern to edu- 


calors, among them DEAN J. DouGLAs Brown of Princeton. Mr. Brown 


has been an economist on the faculty of Princeton University for forty years 


and dean of the faculty for the past eighteen years. 


I. THE climate of bigness and diversity which per- 
vades America today there is danger that we may 
lose sight of those values in our society which size 
and complexity do not automatically enhance. 
In fact, there is reason to believe that bigness and 
diversity make it ever more difficult to reinforce 
in the minds and purposes of the multiplying num- 
bers of persons and groups in our society the values 
which should motivate the whole. 

This danger of attenuation of a sense of values in 
an organization peculiarly responsible for enhancing 
such a sense is clearly evident in the evolution of 
the American university. A university bears a 
name which embodies its purpose of resolving di- 
versity into a unity centered in enduring values. 
However, the name carries such a tradition of dig- 
nity and distinction that it has come to be applied 
to what are, in fact, complex state systems of higher 
education held together largely by the control of 
funds and the veto power which such control 
affords. 

By assigning the name *'university" to an aggre- 
gation of professors, students, administrative staff, 
and structures, the American people have come 
to believe that a marvelous combination of opera- 
tions can result: 

1) An almost limitless number of our youth can 
be developed into business and professional leaders 
in their communities. 

2) The salaries of the great majority of these 
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young people can be raised by an imposing life- 
time total. 

3) Courses can be given on any subject on which 
a textbook is available or for which a class can be 
gathered, either voluntarily or by requirement. 

4) Knowledge can be subdivided into smaller 
and smaller packages related to any special use, 
so that, for example, the offering of seventy-two 
courses in educational psychology is an evidence 
of progress in assuring effective teaching. 

5) Ph.D.’s can be produced by the thousands 
by some magic of mass production to service the 
insatiable demands of education itself and of in- 
dustry and government. 

6) Knowledge or know-how of almost any kind 
can be obtained by ‘“‘research’’? and supplied on 
order for a price. 

7) A “‘livery stable" of specialists can be made 
available, on call, to government, industry, and 
community agencies with no impairment of the 
university’s normal activities. 

8) Thousands of people, ranging from eighteen 
years of age to eighty, can be provided adult 
education in all flavors and package-sizes, and at all 
hours and locations, to satisfy the citizen-taxpayer 
or, at least, those willing to pay a tuition fee. 

That the American people believe all these re- 
sults to be possible is not surprising. It is but a 
reflection of our national assumptions that bigness 
and diversity are goals in themselves and that 


division of labor and specialization will assure 
success in any difficult endeavor. It is incumbent 
upon those who question these assumptions in 
their application to the age-old concept of the 
university to speak out. Perhaps it is already too 
late! 


T RECOGNIZE a university of the kind which has 
made the term meaningful over the centuries, it 
may now be necessary to call such institutions 
‘liberal’? universities. The adjective is useful not 
only to distinguish such universities from their 
vast and diversified counterparts, but to reassert 
the true function of the traditional university in 
the reinforcement of a sense of values in society. 
For want of a better term, and for purposes of 
discussion, it may be appropriate to call the newer 
aggregations of educational, research, and service 
instrumentalities ‘‘multi-versities,’’ as President 
Kerr of the University of California has done. 

In addition to a climate of bigness and diversity, 
America has inherited a drive toward pluralism. 
This is a source of great strength. It would be a 
serious error of arrogance to assert that America 
should have but one kind of institution of higher 
education. It would likewise be fatalistic and 
most discouraging for many if it were held that the 
“‘multi-versity’’ is on the wave of the future and 
that the “‘liberal’’ university is an obsolete hang- 
over of the past. Each type of institution reflects 
the traditions and environment of the people and 
communities which give it support and leadership. 
But it is important to consider the differences in 
goals and assumptions of the two types of institu- 
tion. To distinguish these goals and assumptions, 
the following comparisons are purposely stated in 
more positive terms than can be illustrated in par- 
ticular institutions. While institutions at both ends 
of the spectrum exist, many others have attributes 
of both types. 

To put the comparisons all too simply, the 
multi-versity appears to emphasize useful knowl- 
edge; the liberal university emphasizes humane 
values and the personal development of the indi- 
vidual student and scholar. The multi-versity as- 
sumes that values and dedication are a man’s own 
business; the liberal university assumes that knowl- 
edge is but a means to attain wisdom and that the 
university should, through its way of life and 
example, enhance the values and dedication of those 
participating in that way of life. The multi-versity 
accepts an attenuated sense of personality largely 
limited to prestige and easy visibility; the liberal 
university strongly maintains its sense of personality 
in the continuity and relationships of its trustees, 
alumni, faculty, and student body. The multi- 
versity tends to consider its undergraduate colleges 
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as but one part of its general assignment and not 
necessarily the most important; the liberal uni- 
versity continues to place its undergraduate col- 
leges at the center of its interest, as an integrating 
factor in institutional personality and purpose. 

Perhaps it would be fairer to outline the case for 
the survival of the liberal university in a great 
democracy and to permit the exponents of the 
more recent development, the multi-versity, to 
make their own case. It is difficult to present fairly 
an approach to education for which one lacks the 
enthusiasm gained from personal experience. One’s 
philosophy of education is likely to be autobio- 
graphical. Also, one’s interpretation of social forces 
reflects one’s environment. Henry George de- 
veloped his concept of the single tax on land while 
living in San Francisco at a time of great land 
speculation. 

To the exponent of the liberal university, the 
obligation of a university transcends the develop- 
ment and distribution of knowledge, no matter how 
useful. As a perpetual and self-perpetuating in- 
stitution — a corporate personality — it must stand 
for those basic civilizing concepts and values which 
free men from ignorance, superstition, prejudice, 
arrogance, hatred, tyranny, greed, insensitivity, 
and cynicism, and which strengthen in men their 
sense of dedication to the dignity of their fellowmen 
and their self-fulfillment in all things good and 
beautiful before God. A liberal university is not 
neutral in these matters; nor does it believe, cor- 
porately, that knowledge is an end in itself. It is 
concerned with producing responsible leaders in all 
worthwhile activities in its society and time, and 
with preserving its capacity to provide these and 
other leaders with the bases in knowledge, values, 
and wisdom to advance our way of life and enhance 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual qualities 
of our people. 

In sum, the liberal university is not neutral. It is 
not merely an enterprise manufacturing and dis- 
pensing knowledge. Knowledge is neutral, and 
those who believe that obligation stops when it is 
distributed over the lecture desk or through the 
printed page should recall the impotence of the 
German universities in counteracting the obscenities 
of Hitler. The extremes of prejudice and hate in 
our Own country and in our own time do not speak 
well of the influence of our universities. 

It may be countered that this exposition of the 
nature and functions of the liberal university is 
old-fashioned and out-of-date. It may be argued 
that the inculcation of a sense of values is the job 
of the church or of the family, and that universities 
and university faculties should not tamper with 
such personal concerns. Students and faculties 
alike, it is said, appear self-conscious when personal 
values are discussed. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


But this is a narrow, unreal, and peculiarly re- 
cent notion about higher education. The com- 
munication of values goes on, whether overt or not, 
in an institution in which young men and women 
spend years in intense intellectual and emotional 
activity. The university cannot take responsibility 
for providing the environment for four years or 
seven years of the most impressionable period of a 
man’s life and claim it is neutral in influencing 
the value system of that man for life. The church 
and family may preach. The university communi- 
cates by assumptions. These are the most effective 
means of developing values. It has always been so. 
The influence of higher education in the dedication 
of leaders in a wide spectrum of American life, 
public and private, is all too evident. Our precious 
tradition of this basic purpose of the university 
goes back to Great Britain far more than to modern 
Germany. 

It is not easy to maintain the traditional role of 
the liberal university in a century of exploding 
knowledge. The multi-versity allows itself to ride 
with the forces toward increasing differentiation 
which are ever present in specialized scholarship 
and research. The harder task of assuring a counter- 
force toward the integration of fundamental truth 
receives far less emphasis. But the liberal uni- 
versity, which faces the same forces, must, if it is to 
fulfill its proper function, strive vigorously to bring 
order and relationship to expanding knowledge 
as a means to human understanding and fulfillment. 
By so doing, the liberal university serves to orient 
both scholarship and the scholar in a time of 
widening tangents of interest and increasingly 
difficult intercommunication. 

The integrating function of the liberal university 
is of great importance not only to society but to the 
advancement of knowledge itself. With increasing 
specialization there comes an easy assumption of 
arrogance and of intolerance among the competing 
areas of learning. ‘There result not merely the 
two worlds of science and the humanities, but scores 
of little worlds, of more manageable size but even 
further apart. Not only do areas of specialization 
lose valuable contact, but they also lose reasonable 
proportion. The counting of this or that may be- 
come a discrete end in itself in any line of research. 
Knowing more and more about less and less is not 
an empty quip. It can become a way of life of a 
scholar who has removed himself from the inte- 
grating influence of relationship with scholars in 
other disciplines, or even in his own, in a university 
which does not encourage the mutual reinforce- 
ment of learning. 

There is much reason to believe that true cre- 
ativity in scholarship, as well as in the arts, does 
not flourish in a climate of overspecialization. ‘The 
steady accumulation of detailed findings, significant 


and insignificant, may be the result of isolated and 
unrelated efforts, but the powerful conceptions 
and hypotheses which underlie great advances in 
knowledge appear to arise in the minds of indi- 
viduals who are stimulated by more than a micro- 
scopic view of their field of investigation. Creative 
ideas appear to result from some subtle process of 
association, deep in the mind of the scholar. The 
elements of thought which come together in creative 
combination may be derived from diverse ex- 
periences in time and area. They do not seem to be 
confined to a single discipline or even to a single 
major area of learning. In the creative mind, there 
may be the interaction of mathematics and music, 
of physics and philosophy, of biology and sociology, 
of psychology and literature. It should be the 
purpose of the university to enhance the climate 
which supports creativity even though the process 
of creative thinking remains a mystery. 

There is need at this time for the liberal uni- 
versity in America to encourage integration as a 
counterforce to the pressure for differentiation in 
scholarship and research. An impressive propor- 
tion of the significant conceptual contributions in 
recent years has been contributed by scholars edu- 
cated abroad. The supply of such scholars will 
soon run out unless we keep on tapping Europe, 
which needs them for its own progress. It seems 
unlikely that America will produce the creative 
scholars it so greatly needs if specialization is per- 
mitted to flourish at the expense of integration and 
the reinforcement of disciplines. 

Large-scale methods of education play down the 
precious influence of teacher upon student, of 
various teachers upon the particular student, and of 
neighboring disciplines and general cultural en- 
vironment on the individual striving to attain a 
degree. Most serious of all, highly differentiated 
programs of instruction emphasize the accumula- 
tion of knowledge to pass an examination set by 
specialists, rather than the total obligation of the 
student to become a learned and learning man. 
There is a subtle difference between the student 
who studies to acquire the bits and pieces of 
knowledge considered important by older specialists 
and the student who is challenged by the vast com- 
plexity and interdependence of knowledge and its 
function in human affairs. The one student may 
plod up the foothills with his eyes on the trail. The 
other may take occasional sights on the mountain 
peaks and thereby gain strength to proceed. It is 
the function of a liberal university to help men look 
upward and beyond their special tasks. By so doing, 
it will help provide creative and dedicated scholars 
who will retain humility while seeking mastery, 
and who will remember that knowledge is not an 
end in itself. 

Whether the liberal university can survive in 


America depends upon the support of several key 
elements in our society. In our climate of bigness, 
diversity, and specialization it is not likely that 
such universities will receive widespread popular 
support. Their goals appear too visionary for 
many to accept. For others, there are overtones 
of emphasizing an elite stream of students and 
scholars rather than a wide cross section of generally 
useful citizens. America as a democracy needs 
leadership in a vast range of activities, but the 
institution which dedicates itself to producing them 
must almost apologize for such a presumption. 
Who are the people who must support the concept 
of the liberal university? 

First, in their immediate responsibility for the 
future of their institutions, are the administrations 
and trustees of liberal universities. To sustain the 
nature and personality of such universities requires 
great self-restraint. The pressure for differentiation 
and atomization of schools, departments, and pro- 
grams must be carefully controlled, and the counter- 
forces for integration must be constantly en- 
couraged, by heavy expenditures for high talent 
and facilities if necessary. 

Second, an even harder task falls upon the 
faculties of liberal universities. They face the 
pressures toward greater and greater specialization 
in their daily activities. Recognition, especially for 
younger faculty members, comes more readily if 
one publishes highly erudite books and articles in 
an area known only to a few. The teaching of 
undergraduate nonspecialists appears to be less 
rewarding than that in advanced courses in a 
narrow field. Participation in interdisciplinary pro- 
grams may delay scholarship or cause more special- 
ized colleagues to discount one’s progress in the 
‘inner mysteries" of one’s discipline. To assure 
the mutual reinforcement of scholarship and in- 
struction, the faculty members of a liberal uni- 
versity must acquire mutual tolerance and respect, 
and sustain a belief in the need for mutual in- 
teraction, despite an unfavorable external climate. 

Third, the alumni and friends of a liberal uni- 
versity must recognize their special obligation to 
sustain a vital concept in American higher edu- 
cation. Governments, state and federal, by vast 
appropriations, will support the multi-versity in 
both the education of large numbers of students 
and the prosecution of specialized research. But it 
requires the understanding gained by personal in- 
volvement in liberal education and in liberal learn- 
ing, for social rather than personal use alone, to 
encourage men to support a liberal university by 
their wealth, wisdom, and work. The appeal of 
the liberal university is to men of vision, those very 
leaders it seeks to produce. Without their sus- 
tained support, it will gradually become another 
multi-versity, big, useful, and impersonal. 
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HAWKS 


by Richard Moore 


Wind on the hilltop: 

sky rushes up at it, 
crowded with hawks as 
leaves in the grasses 
clinging, loosening, 
tumble like sparrows and 
newspapers crackle 
pinned on the fences, 
caught from the sky. 


Ah, will the city too 

— buildings there — loosen, 
tumble like leaves, 

all of its lights there 

dotting in darkness 

swirl up and out like 

sparks from a chimney? 
Airliners lumber where 
hawks are at home, 


swiveling over on 
wind-gusts balancing — 
flick then, off and 

way down miles. . . . 
O, they dance, they 
pirouette like 

water spiders 

over the footloose 
crumbling of air, 


walking the wind like 
jugglers — jugglers who 
stand on their fingers 

poised on the looping 

puffs they are catching. . . . 
Man, were he hawk, how 
grimly, importantly 

over this wild sky 

he would walk! 
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jut cemetery road is narrow and downhill. They 
had covered it with asphalt recently, and the day 
of the Alderman's funeral it was raining and the 
road had become so glossy you could mirror your- 
self in it. That's what the girls of the Orphanage 
did — fast, furtive glances. I, too, saw them re- 
flected and upside down against the background of 
the cloudy sky, with their braids tossing free in the 
reflection like kite tails. 

Then the rain increased and the nun made them 
open their umbrellas. 

They followed all the funerals — our town is 
small, but every day there's someone who dies — 
except for those of the poor people who hadn't 
been able to call themselves benefactors of the 
Orphanage. The girls formed a long, sinuous line, 
two by two, the littlest ones first with the bunches 
of calla lilies, and row by row they grew bigger. 
Those at the end were almost grown-up and under 
their black capes you could see the outline of 
breasts. 

The chorus of their voices was monotonous and 
tired while they chanted the prayers, but above all 
it was their gaze that dismayed. You seemed on 
meeting it to see the sky at dawn, when it's really 
empty, without color, and you feel like you were 
falling into it. They certainly didn't have eyes like 
ours; the nuns must have removed them from the 
Etruscan statues that are in the museum and given 
them to the girls. 
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Death was within the gilt carriage and they 
followed it nearly every day, like an orderly flock 
that follows a grass path. At times they acted just 
like sheep when they try to rebel, plant themselves 
firm and start bleating. They locked their lips to the 
prayers or laughed suddenly by themselves, and 
who knows what reason they might have had, in a 
funeral, while the biggest stared at us boys with so 
much insistence we had to blush. 

The day after the Alderman's funeral we real- 
ized it was spring. The blue sky and our town 
seemed all new, but on the top of the hill it was 
only an appearance and many walls were falling to 
pieces, decayed from the humidity and old age. 

Thats why the Mason came to call me; every 
year at springtime he took me on as his helper. 
I fixed the bricks and mortar for him; sometimes 
Fd help him put the walls up too: it was a job I 
liked, because then you'd continue to see the 
results for who knows how long. 

As the first work of the season, there was the wall 
at the end of the Orphanage garden to be repaired 
— a wall high and hunchbacked, with glass splin- 
ters on the top. On the other side it was already 
open country, a flight of clayey earth with crooked 
olive trees. The wall was collapsing everywhere 
and the Mason told the Mother Superior that in 
order to make sure, it would have to be redone 
entirely, piece by piece. 

The Mother Superior was a little, wizened nun, 


who in her face seemed to have nothing but eyes, 
clear inside and circled with dark lines. She said, 
“We must be sure of the wall, I entreat you in the 
name of the Lord." She looked with dismay at 
the olive trees scattered down the side of the hill, 
as if they were ranks of enemies ready to invade the 
garden. 

It was a lovely place to work. In the morning 
we could hear behind us a chorus of prayers, and 
before us were the olive trees swaying their branches 
under the light spring breeze. First we tore down 
a section of the wall, the Mason with his pickax, 
while I collected the stones, piling them inside the 
garden, which was scanty and dark, but when the 
breach was opened the spring breeze went in there, 
too. 

Later, into the garden came the girls with three 
nuns to protect them, and they all made a circle 
around our breach, looking avidly outside. ‘They 
were the same as at the Alderman’s funeral, I rec- 
ognized them one by one, and they all had the 
identical expression, almost as if they were daugh- 
ters of a single mother, certainly gigantic and 
monstrous. Seeing them close to, we noticed they 
were bad little girls, with their features hardened 
as though they belonged to old people. 

Not even the smallest ones started to play, al- 
though there were many round stones in the garden 
and here and there among the cabbages sprouted 
dainty yellow and blue flowers that they might have 
picked, now it was spring. But they were all wearing 
black, heavy dresses, tight at the throat, and per- 
haps that was why they didn’t feel like playing. 

The three nuns tried to make them line up for 
ring-around-the-rosy and they obeyed listlessly, 
rigidly. As they circled they kept their heads 
turned toward our breach, especially the bigger 
ones, so then the Mason said with an ugly smile, 
“I know what it is they could use some of." 

The nuns soon tired of singing and the ring- 
around-the-rosy became mute and then died joy- 
lesly. The smallest ones didn't all fall down. 
Meanwhile I had begun to prepare the mortar, 
and two of the girls came to stick a finger in it. 
I told them it burned, but they kept their fingers 
inside and even sunk them in deeper, until a nun 
pulled them away by the shoulders. 

It was already hot, and the Mason took off his 
shirt; his chest was still thin and white from the win- 
ter's inactivity. The nuns hastily led the girls to the 
far end of the garden, but their gazes reached us just 
the same, especially that of one of the grown-up 
girls; maybe the most grown-up of all, who had 
blonde pigtails tied at the ends with black ribbons 
and a face full of fiery pimples. 

Her name was Letitia. For no apparent reason, 
she herself told the Mason so, one of the following 
days, when the nuns had become used to our 
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presence and the girls once again could draw close 
to the breach, which, section by section, was closed 
and opened up along the wall. Three or four of the 
girls came at a time and stared at us fixedly, while 
the others would distract the nuns. 

Only Letitia came more often, without waiting 
for her turn, and when she came the Mason, who 
had been compelled by the Mother Superior to 
wear his shirt all the time, unbuttoned it and the 
black hairs stood out from his chest, yet the girl 
didn't blush a bit. 

There was also something inside that garden I 
couldn't understand, something heavy that was 
trying to get out or come in through our breach, 
and in fact the Mother Superior said she was 
counting on us to make sure that the breach was 
carefully closed every evening. 

But the most absurd and mysterious moment oc- 
curred at a certain time in the afternoon when the 
Mother Superior would look into the garden, clap- 
ping her tiny white hands and making noise enough 
to send the birds in the nearest olive trees flying 
away. Then it seemed that a cloud covered the 
pale sun which from our breach beat on the girls' 
faces. Their eyes would turn gloomy and inert, 
would seem all at once empty, but if you looked at 
them close to, you could tell they were full of fear 
and of hate. 

I would feel an urge to move away from in front 
of the breach, to let the girls roam free among the 
olives, on the stretch of clear, cracked earth. The 
Mason, too, must have felt the same urge, because 
he would remain still with the trowel in the middle 
of the air, staring hard at Letitia. 

The Mother Superior would advance toward 
us, making the sign of the cross, and she always 
said the same words: * (Come on, children, for the 
Lord has called to Himself one of our beloved bene- 
factors and we must accompany him into His 
glory." 

“Pm lame, Mother," one of the girls would say, 
and another would have a headache, but the 
Mother Superior knew they were lies and would 
look at them severely, with her white eyes inside 
the violet circle of the wrinkles. “One must be 
grateful to one's benefactors," she'd say, ‘“‘the 
thankless will go to hell." 

The garden would remain empty, and our 
breach useless. The Mason and I would hurriedly 
fill it up with stones, almost as if to prevent death 
from entering. But death entered all the same into 
the garden; the girls brought it engraved in their 
gazes when they came back. They stank of wax 
and rotten flowers while their skin was bright and 
tensed over their foreheads, which were all low and 
protruding as though they had had to bear on their 
heads, for a long time, a huge weight. 

They would huddle around the breach and mut- 
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ter in an undertone when they had come back. 
The first days it was impossible to understand 
them, but then we could tell they were speaking ill 
of the dead. They’d say, ‘“That one was left with his 
mouth distorted," and ‘‘That other didn't even 
know enough to shut his eyes." Their voices were 
strident and full of hatred. They’d say, “Did you 
notice that guy, how he already stank?" 

We'd stay all day long with our ears alerted, and 
when the bell rang slowly the shivers came, because 
it meant there was another enemy to confront. 
Every dead man a new enemy. 

The Orphanage girls shriveled more and more, 
and the little ones didn't grow, yet it was spring. 
Even the pimples on Letitia's cheeks were almost 
spent, but above all it was inside the girls that 
death sucked every day during the funerals, leaving 
them as if soulless. 

Then I knew something had to be done. We 
had reached the end of the wall and soon we 
would have had to close forever our breach, the 
only road spring had to enter the sullen garden of 
the Orphanage. 

I don't know whether the Mason had the same 
thoughts as I did, but one evening we both went 
away leaving the breach open. It was almost 
dusk, and the sun, low on the horizon, lower than 
our hill, sent its rays through the breach to flood 
the garden. Darkness, however, was not long in 
coming, and the Mother Superior didn't notice 
the wall left open to the merry threat of the olive 
trees. 

I went behind one olive to wait, and behind 
another olive was the Mason with his shirt white 
and unbuttoned. We waited silently and throbbing 
in the perfumed evening, full of crickets and tender 
leaves. All of a sudden the bell began to toll its 
slow knell and the crickets grew quiet. 

The Mason and I waited anxiously, and before 
the dismal bell had stopped something stirred in 
our breach. 

Small shadows came hesitantly out of it, one 
behind the other, and once outside they began 
running down the hill, caught up by the olive 
branches. 

They ran freely, the girls among the olive trees, 
like sheep at dawn when they come out of the fold, 
so happy they filled the whole countryside with 
shouts, and then from the breach came one, three, 
five sisters dressed in white, who pursued them 
waving their arms like ghosts. 

It was a strange hunt in the night. The Mason 
took part in it too. The girls ran laughing from 
one olive tree to another, and the nuns behind 
them panting, but they were also happy to run 
over the perfumed earth. 

In the end they caught all the girls except one. 
The Mason had taken care of her. The whole 
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night long they continued to call Letitia, voices 
modulated from the habit of prayer, quickly lost 
in the vibrant chorus of the crickets. 

The hill throbbed under the steps of the white, 
light nuns who bent down to look in the ditches. 
And in our town, at the top of the country, so many 
lights were lit that night that they gave it an air of 
festival and of miracle. 

But the next day I had to close by myself the 
breach in the wall of the Orphanage. 


M. VAL. MARTIALIS :1:117 


(Occurris quotiens Luperce nobis) 


ANY AUTHOR TO ANY FRIEND 
Translated by Dudley Fitts 


Every time I run into you, Luke, 
you ask me: ‘Look, 
‘how about my sending that boy of mine 
*over to your place 
'for a copy of that book you just got out? 
‘I'll read it,’ you tell me, “and 
‘send it right back. Okay?’ 
— Just fine. 
But on the other hand, 
I live pretty far out, and there’s no point 
in going to all that trouble & making your boy 
climb three flights up to my flat. 
Look, Luke, 
I’ve thought of a simpler way. 
You know that paper store in the Square, 
across from Widener? Books everywhere, 
poems all over the place. Well, 
you just walk in & say: ‘Please, 
‘Felix,’ — his name is Felix — ‘will you sell 
‘me a copy of M. V. Martial’s latest vol.?’ 
Will he? I should hope to tell 
you he will! and all 
spick & span and bound in deep cerise. 
Price? ‘Three ninety-nine. 
— ‘Three ninety-hell! 

*You aren't worth that much.’ 

— There you hit it, pal. 
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PEOPLE ON FIRE: THE CONGO 


BY CURTIS CATE 


Curtis Cate, who represents the ATLANTIC in Europe, 
has traveled extensively in northern Africa and the 
Middle East, and at our suggestion he undertook this 
survey of the Congo to see for himself how things were 
being run afler the colonial administrators had pulled 
oul. In certain instances, Mr. Cate has used fictitious 


names in order to protect his sources. 


E ROM the moment I arrived in Elisabethville I 
realized that there was something special about 
Katanga. At the airport I was handed two large 
yellow forms to fill out, both of which bore the proud 
heading ‘‘Etat du Katanga.’ Months had passed 
since Moise Tshombe and his ministers had tossed 
in the sponge and Katanga had been formally re- 
integrated into the Congo, but the old secessionist 
forms were still in use. 

I attributed this at first to bureaucratic sloth, but 
I was quickly undeceived. In the adjoining small 
room we were asked for our medical documents; 
confidently I produced the international medical 
certificate which had gained me admission to the 
empire of Ethiopia, the kingdom of Burundi, the 
republic of Rwanda, and the Congolese province of 
the Kivu. A black finger with a pale-pink nail 
leafed through the booklet and came to a halt on 
the vaccination page. *'Invalid!" cried its owner 
in a peremptory tone. I bent down to see what was 
wrong. *'Invalid?" the little man without a tie 
repeated. *'Your vaccination certificate is invalid. 
What's that?" The accusing finger pointed at the 
date. December, 1961," I read. **Yes," he cried, 
like a croupier catching one in the act of picking up 
someone else's chips. “Its expired!" *'Expired?" 
I protested. I pointed in my turn to the fine print 
which specified quite clearly that all vaccination 
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certificates are good for three years. He was un- 


impressed. “Not in Katanga,” he cried. ''Here 
it’s twelve months, no more. You must be vacci- 
nated immediately." ‘‘Roll up your sleeve,’’ echoed 


another little man, seated beside a metal table 
covered with several bottles and a trayful of nibs. 
He picked up the rustiest-looking nib I have ever 
seen, dipped it briefly into several bottles, and 
then scraped my arm. ‘‘Next,’’ he cried expect- 
antly, the wet nib still poised in the air. 

I left the airport, the scratch still smarting under 
the adhesive, wondering what kind of African in- 
fection I had just acquired. Two days later large 
red welts began appearing on my arms, spreading 
over the base of my neck across my collarbone. 
They were still itching when I left Elisabethville 
two weeks later. I was finally reassured by an 
American, who told me not to worry. ‘‘They’re 
making progress; a couple of months back they had 
no vaccine and were pricking people with dry 
needles." 

At the American consulate, which had been 
stoned five times during the previous three years for 
our support of the UN and the Léopoldville govern- 
ment, I was warned that the manager of the Hotel 
Léopold II, a Swiss named Comte, was, like most 
Europeans in Elisabethville, openly unsympathetic 
to Americans. But it was a choice of either crashing 
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his reserve or landing at the Sabena Guesthouse a 
few miles out of town, a prospect I did. not fancy. 

The drive from the consulate through the jaca- 
randa-lined avenues was as pleasant as it was in- 
structive. The clock on the post office's faintly 
Arab facade said 2:25, though the actual time was 
closer to 5:00 — a margin of discrepancy which 
this particular chronometer steadfastly maintained 
throughout my sojourn in the city. There were im- 
pressive batteries of traffic lights at the major inter- 
sections, but not one of them was working. In front 
of the Léopold II, a yellow stucco structure with 
square arcades in the functional Belgian style, 
jazzed up by a pagodalike frill work of jutting tiles, 
there were several no parking signs and another 
indicating a special area reserved for taxis. A num- 
ber of untaxilike machines were drawn up in front 
of the hotel, and it was a week later that I saw a 
taxi for the first time. It proved to be Elisabeth- 
ville's one and only cab. 

The five black boys behind the reception desk 
inside were languidly reading newspapers and 
seemed loath to be disturbed. I asked for Monsieur 
Comte, and one of them nodded toward a man with 
a thin, crafty face and a dark toothbrush mustache, 
who was seated with two white ladies at a nearby 
table. He rose, we shook hands, and I explained 
that I wanted a room. 

*Who gave you my name?” he asked, with a wary 
smile. 

** A friend in Brussels." 

* What was his name?" 

I had to think fast. ‘‘A Monsieur van Beyle- 
streudt," I said, picking a name out of the air. 

He arched his eyebrows in mock surprise. “ʻI 
know no such person," he remarked quietly. He 
consulted the registry and handed me a form to fill 
out. When I opened my passport, his dark eye- 
brows arched again. ‘‘You weren't sent here by the 
American consulate, by any chance?’ 

**No," I said, truthfully for once. 

“That’s funny," he said, smiling, but in a decid- 
edly cryptic way. ‘“‘They called up about a week 
ago and asked me to reserve a room for a Mr. 
Cake," He opened the reservation book and 
pointed to a name which was glaringly outlined in 
a leprous circle of red ink, the only name on the 
page to be thus honored. ‘‘Not you by any chance?" 

“My name isn't Cake," I pointed out. 

*Good. There wasn’t any room for Mr. Cake" 
— he let the words sink in for a moment — “‘but 
for you, there is." The smile, this time, was as subtle 
as a Chinese mandarin's. 


Wier, later, I came downstairs, I sat down under 
the neon-lit arcades and asked for a beer. The 
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Negro waiter shrugged his shoulders and sauntered 
off. After a while he reappeared and leaned 
casually against a doorjamb holding a pad of paper 
in his hand. I called him over again. ‘‘What about 
the beer?" He shook his head emphatically this 
time, '*Pas bière? he answered. There were only 
two things he could offer me — Coca-Cola or 
orange soda. ‘This dismaying discovery brought 
home to me the full decline of Moise Tshombe’s 
erstwhile capital. It wasn’t that there was no 
brewery; Elisabethville had a brewery, but it didn’t 
have a bottle factory. The bottles which used to 
come from Léopoldville could no longer get 
through, since the rail bridges over the Lubilash 
had been blown up. An emergency shipment of 
bottles had been ordered from South America, but 
someone forgot to include an order for the caps. 

Next to the shortage of beer, the major pre- 
occupation of the local populace was the continuing 
witch-hunt for “‘mercenaries.’? The definition of 
just what constitutes a mercenary has never been 
too precise, but in Katanga it was even fuzzier than 
elsewhere. When Ernest van den Haag asked the 
UN’s representative in Léopoldville, Dr. Sture 
Linner, for his definition of a mercenary, the Swed- 
ish former classics professor replied that it was any- 
one who fought for money; from which Van den 
Haag not unreasonably concluded that all army 
officers must be mercenaries. 

The latest victim of this semantic confusion was a 
Briton called Johnny Hunter, an unfortunate tippler 
who got into trouble when his irate landlady, to 
whom he owed six months’ rent, tossed his belong- 
ings into the street. His property included an old 
British uniform, a relic of the war years; it was 
seized upon as damning evidence of mercenary 
inclinations, and Hunter was promptly clapped 
behind bars. 

The first port of call for such suspects was, oddly 
enough, not the local jail but the residence of Mr. 
Joseph Ileo, a former Prime Minister of the Congo, 
who had been sent to Elisabethville as Resident 
Minister of the Central Government in Katanga. 
His nebulous powers included control over the 
Süreté, the Congolese equivalent of our FBI. 
Ileo’s Chef de Cabinet, a certain 'Mpwasa, also 
served as head of the local branch of the Léopold- 
ville government's “‘secret’’ police. There was, in 
fact, little secret about his operations, and whenever 
a new “‘mercenary’’ was caught by his men, he 
would immediately be taken and flung at Ileo's feet. 

I had occasion to see something of how this worked 
the first Friday of my stay in Elisabethville when 
Ileo gave his weekly press conference. His residence, 
located in a fashionable suburb, was a villa previ- 
ously occupied by Tshombe's finance minister. 
It had a low sloping roof, gray stucco walls, and 
a large arched brick entrance. At the gateway 
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Chipmunk and skunks on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm 


How many trees can a chipmunk eat? 


This pert little ruffian is making a meal of what other- 
wise might be useful trees about 80 years from now. Like 
much of the wildlife that thrives on Weyerhaeuser tree 
farms, he is a delight to see in the woods. Nevertheless, 
he and his brethren are a real hazard in this complex busi- 
ness of growing timber as a crop. Collectively, they eat 
bushels of seed and damage thousands of trees every year. 

There are other hazards, too. Fire that destroys many 
decades of work. Tree-killing insects and diseases that 
require heavy expenditures to control. All of these risks 
are compounded by the fact that it takes up to 80 years 
to grow a new tree crop to merchantable size. 

Extensive research and protection practices have done 
a lot to bring some of these risks under control. Even so, 
tree farming simply isn't practical unless the nation's tax 
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structure takes such long-range risks into account. Con- 
gress recognized this in 1944. It then adopted a tax 
program designed to provide fair and equitable treatment 
for all who grow trees as a commercial crop. 

Result? More than 27 thousand individuals and firms 
now grow timber crops on private lands—some 64 mil- 
lion acres in all. These lands are a perpetual source of 
payrolls and taxes, as well as water, wildlife and recrea- 
tion. They also are the basic source of wood for building 
materials, pulp, paper, plastics and many other products. 

Future generations must not be denied these benefits. 
Private tree farming must continue to be encouraged by 
a realistic tax climate at national and local levels. 

Send for free booklet on modern industrial forestry. 
Weyerhaeuser Company, Box A4, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 
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were several soldiers in green fatigues and forage 
caps. Four other soldiers could be seen sitting on 
the lawn near the swimming pool with rifles by their 
sides; they were guarding a Belgian named Henri 
Reygel, who had been arrested the day before on 
mysterious charges and who sat on a garden chair 
with his back turned to us. There was something a 
bit unreal about the scene. 

The press conference which followed was carried 
on in the same implausible vein. We were ushered 
into a carpetless, brown-curtained living room, 
beyond whose glass partition was another room — 
Ileo's office — equipped with a desk surmounted by 
a small statue of a two-horned antelope. Ileo, who 
came out and shook hands with us, was dressed in a 
coal-gray suit, white shirt, a long blue bow tie, 
brown shoes, and green socks. He had a small, 
round head with a wrinkled forehead, a pug nose, 
and fishy, suction-cup lips. 

The Resident Minister of the Central Govern- 
ment began by distributing the ritual generalities. 
The central government wished to reassure the local 
populace that the state university at Elisabethville, 
which had just been subordinated to its control, 
would remain a university. Christian Cré, the 
mercenary, was being removed to Léopoldville, 
where he would be placed *'at the disposition of 
justice." He was happy, in the name of the central 
government, to welcome five representatives of the 
Angola Liberation Movement — who were seated 
near us as solemnly as bishops, occasionally smiling 
and pretending to understand what was being said. 

These preliminaries completed, fifteen minutes 
of shadowboxing ensued. Why had Dr. Pieters just 
been expelled from Elisabethville and flown back 
to Brussels? Because, replied Ileo blandly, of a 
batch of highly incriminating papers seized last 
March 31, from which it had emerged that the doc- 
tor was in possession of two automobiles equipped 
with radio transmitting sets. The Minister was un- 
willing to say just where these vehicles were pres- 
ently located, but their existence could not be 
called into doubt. No one asked to see the in- 
criminating documents. 

John Latz of the Associated Press, a foxy-faced 
Englishman with a bushy brown mustache, brought 
the discussion closer to home with a question about 
the hotel, or rather the ‘‘pension de famille," which 
the Minister was presently running. Would the 
Minister care to say how many pensionnaires he was 
presently putting up, and would he care to com- 
ment on the conditions of their confinement? At 
this there was laughter. Ileo, momentarily ruffled, 
undertook to explain that the number of boarders 
in his establishment had been reduced to one, and 
that in general none of them had been detained in 
his villa for more than a day's interrogation before 
being shipped on to Léopoldville. 
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I emerged from the conference almost as mystified 
as when I went in. Was it a tacit convention be- 
tween them? No one had inquired about Mr. 
Ileo's latest lodger, Henri Reygel, and this struck 
me asstrange. He was still seated on the lawn when 
we came out, a forlorn figure in a short-sleeved 
shirt, with a jacket hung over the back of his chair. 
There was a glass of water in front of him; his jailers 
were drinking beer. 


zm signs of Elisabethville's decline from the 
glorious days of 1960 and 1961, when it went 
through a short-lived golden age, were everywhere 
distressingly evident. Many of the fancier shops 
were closed, their Belgian owners having returned 
to Brussels, Antwerp, or Liége, and those that still 
remained open had the bare-shelf look of a pre- 
liquidation grocery. Sugar, which the Congo used 
to export, was severely rationed, communications 
with Kivu Province in the north having broken 
down completely. What meat was available had to 
be imported from neighboring Rhodesia, and the 
surest sources of foreign cigarettes or liquor were 
the black-market supplies sold by UN troops. 

No less apparent was the decline of such once 
famous establishments as the Mitsuoshi, an upstairs 
restaurant reached by climbing a narrow staircase. 
The colorful wall paintings of Flemish and Alsatian 
towns were still there, but the colorful clients of 
yesterday, like Captain de la Bourdonnais or the 
legendary Colonel Faulques, were no longer around. 
These swashbuckling mercenaries, in whose veins 
still flowed the wild blood of Dumas's musketeers, 
fought through several Katangan wars with the non- 
chalant indifference of a Porthos or an Aramis. One 
can hardly blame them. One look at a Tshombe 
gendarme must have been enough to make them 
realize that serious warfare is far too strenuous an 
occupation for a Katangan, or, for that matter, a 
Congolese. 

Most of the “‘fighting’’ in these spectral, limbo 
wars fell into a kind of pattern. The day would be- 
gin with a lull around breakfast-time followed by 
desultory firing until noon. There would then be a 
lunch-time break, prolonged for several hours of 
siesta. There would be more desultory firing in the 
late afternoon, but around seven o'clock a new calm 
would settle on the city with the approach of the 
aperitif hour. This would be followed by the almost 
total quiet of the dinner hour, undisturbed until 
about ten or eleven o’clock, when the mercenaries, 
well tanked up on wine and cognac, would come 
staggering out of their favorite restaurants and bars 
and shake up the air with a few salvos. This would 
usually be the signal for the gendarmes to get into 
the act, and they would keep the show going until 
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dawn, enlivening the nights with tracer fire and the 
joyous pop and crackle of a Luna Park. 

The city’s daylight hours revealed a similar come- 
down from the proud panache of yesterday. 
Tshombe’s palace, a creamy-butterscotch-colored 
mansion graced by round arcades, stood abandoned 
behind closed gates guarded by Congolese soldiery. 
Gone was all trace of the once glittering Imperial 
Guard, with their white breeches, black riding 
boots, green tunics with splendidly embroidered 
scarlet hussar fronts, shiny brass helmets with 
plumes, and drawn sabers, who had once stood 
watch over the palace. Their uniforms, copied from 
those of the Garde Républicaine, had to be spe- 
cially ordered and imported from Paris tailors. 
When the handpicked guards first mounted their 
charges outside the palace gates, little boys were 
hired to hold the horses’ bits lest the restless mounts 
throw their unsteady riders to the ground. A parade 
in those days was really a parade. Personally, I 
couldn’t repress a twinge of regret at the brusque 
collapse of this short-lived but colorful empire. 

The most important Katangan minister I man- 
aged to run to earth was Godefroid Munongo, the 
dreaded Minister of the Interior who was long re- 
garded as Tshombe’s éminence grise. His enemies, 
in Katanga and elsewhere, had combined to clip his 
wings, and he had been removed from the key 
Ministry of the Interior to a more innocuous post, 
though it was said that he continued to run his old 
department by remote control. He received me in 
his office in the Ministry of Public Health wearing 
the smoky-brown glasses which have contributed to 
his aura of sinister mystery. A husky, broad-shoul- 
dered man, he was dressed in a gray double- 
breasted suit and wore two badges in his buttonhole 
— the dark-blue badge of the Congo, with its one 
large and six small stars, and the white shield of 
Katanga, with its three malachite crosses. His 
white shirt sleeves were elegantly cuff-linked, con- 
cealing powerful wristbones, and when he got up 
to walk around his desk, he held his palms outward, 
enhancing the general gorillalike impression. 

In his book To Katanga and Back, Conor Cruise 
O’Brien records being told that Munongo was anti- 
Belgian because they had arrested his father for 
having sought, in his sixties, to restore his waning 
virility by eating a three-year-old child. Whatever 
anti-Belgian sentiments Munongo may secretly 
harbor he was careful to hide from me. He went 
out of his way to claim credit for the decision to call 
in the Belgian paratroopers who, in July, 1960, dis- 
armed the mutinous Force Publique and spared 
Katanga the chaos which overtook so many other 
regions of the Congo. He spoke of the Congo as 
a ‘‘bottomless basket" into which American cash 
was being poured with precious little to show for 
it; there wasn’t even any money available to help 
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reintegrate the sixteen thousand Katangan gen- 
darmes who were still out in the bush, preying on 
the countryside because they were no longer being 
paid. The conversation, which lasted three quar- 
ters of an hour, was relatively affable, and it would 
have been difficult to gather from its tenor that I 
was listening to the man who is generally credited 
with Lumumba’s assassination. 


o MES June 30, was Congolese Independence 
Day. A big parade was scheduled, and since this 
was the first time that this date was being com- 
memorated in Elisabethville — Katanga's Inde- 
pendence Day having hitherto been celebrated on 
July 11 — there was some expectation of trouble 
from Tshombe’s numerous supporters in the city. 

As it happened, everything went off without a 
hitch. Evariste Kimba, Tshombe’s erstwhile foreign 
minister, stood on the red-draped podium looking 
impressively tall but decidedly unhappy behind the 
more diminutive Joseph Ileo, who couldn’t quite 
conceal his nervousness as he took the salute, even 
though he was guarded from the rooftops by tough- 
looking men with machine guns and bush hats. 
There was considerable applause for the Ethiopian 
soldiers of the UN forces, even more for the briskly 
swinging Paracommandos in their green and purple 
jungle suits; there were ah’s and oh’s when the 
two Swedish Saab jets brushed the treetops in a 
series of frightening passes aimed to cow possible 
troublemakers; but there was no concealing the fact 
that barely four thousand spectators had turned out 
for the show. In Tshombe’s prime, I was assured, 
he could easily pack thirty thousand for a parade, 
and not a branch or a windowsill would be un- 
occupied. 

The parade wound up, after the soldiers and the 
workers and the boy scouts had marched by, with 
a shuffling phalanx of women, who came down the 
avenue writhing and chanting and wailing, beating 
on hand drums and shaking tin cans filled with 
pebbles. Some of them you-youed in the high-pitched 
wail of Africa; others beat their palms and chanted 
behind a red-bordered banner announcing the 
strangely spelled ‘“‘Apostolique Faith Church Mar- 
tyrs." Alternately they leaped and crouched, turned 
and lifted on their stamping bare feet, their rush 
skirts flying; and the headdresses of grass, leaves, 
and straw fluttering on their heads gave the effect 
of a forest on the move. Some were draped in 
banana leaves; others had their cheeks and fore- 
heads smeared with white streaks of kaolin. Many 
of them carried babies wrapped against their 
backs in brilliantly colored blue and brown, emer- 
ald and tangerine, crimson and saffron shawls. 
Behind them came men draped in leopard skins, 


swinging clubs and bicycle chains. One of them 
went to and fro waving a shrunken crocodile in his 
hand. These were the people of the Baluba tribe, 
the enemies of Tshombe’s Lundas who had boy- 
cotted the parade. They were an odd sight after 
the stiff, high-swinging, and more or less orderly 
ranks; the jungle had suddenly moved into the 
heart of Elisabethville to celebrate independence 
too. 


fe Mes evening there was a reception in Joseph 
Ileo's villa. The printed invitation cards — *^which 
will be demanded on entry" — informed us that the 
reception would begin at six thirty in the evening 
and last until five the next morning. In the Congo, 
things are done in a big way. 

The party was already in full swing when I turned 
up with a friend at seven thirty. The garden, where 
we had earlier seen the hapless “mercenary” under 
guard, was now filled to overflowing with some two 
hundred guests. Garish strips of neon cast their glow 
over the driveway, where half a dozen sentinels 
armed with rifles had been posted to see that only 
the invited gained admission to the grounds. Inside 
there were other MP's in red striped helmet liners, 
who patrolled the garden in army surplus overcoats 
and carbines. One of them had on an old Belgian 
Army coat with the insignia 7e Maintiendrai still 
sewn on the sleeve. By the swimming pool a UN 
soldier was stationed, talking into a walkie-talkie 
mounted with an aerial. We never did discover 
with whom he was so earnestly communicating, 
but his presence made it clear that no stone had 
been left unturned to ensure the maintenance of 
law and order on this festive night. 

None of these precautions sufficed, however, to 
stem the dark tide beating against the gates of the 
villa. 'The sentinels, after a summary perusal, 
allowed each entrant to keep his card, and since 
the villa’s garden was surrounded by a two-foot 
brick wall, it was a simple matter for anyone who 
had negotiated the gate to walk a few yards further 
down and hand his card over the wall to someone 
else, who could then repeat the operation with a 
third. 

Whether the sentinels failed to notice this or 
simply chose to turn a blind eye I don't know, 
but the garden kept filling with a ceaseless stream of 
new arrivals. The crush around the tables where 
the drinks were served grew fiercer, while Franco's 
All Africa Band began to work up real steam. 
Every now and then one of the red-helmeted MP's 
would furtively lean his carbine against a tree 
and plunge into the fray, returning happily with 
a foaming glass. But soon even the beer began to 
run out, and the harassed Monsieur and Madame 
Comte, of the Léopold II, whom I found guarding 
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one of the liquor tables, had to ration the whiskey. I 
went up to Madame Comte and rather stupidly 
asked her to refill a glass of whiskey for a member 
of Franco’s band, who had joined our party in a 
gorgeous scarlet blouse. “The band’s had enough 
to drink already!" she snapped. I walked back 
shamefacedly and almost tripped over a body. 

We left the party some time after nine when the 
liquor ran out. It must have been one o'clock by 
the time we got back. The guards were still des- 
perately struggling to keep out uninvited intruders, 
but the invitation cards got us by once again. 
Inside the garden the field had somewhat cleared. 
The bare tables were surrounded by cases of empty 
bottles, and two MP's still hung on grimly, occa- 
sionally putting out a hand toward a tree to steady 
themselves. The walkie-talkie man had disap- 
peared, evidently satisfied that law and order 
reigned. Franco's All Africa Band was pounding 
away more lustily than ever. 

We made our way toward the writhing bodies on 
the dance podium, gingerly skirting the swimming 
pool. As I edged past three Africans, I almost 
pushed one of them into the water. He clicked his 
heels, bowed, and we shook hands. * You've just 
shaken hands with the Minister of Justice," one of 
my companions remarked over his shoulder. 

On the podium Africa's hour had struck. Shoul- 
ders and arms were pummeling away at the most 
energetic twist I think I have ever seen. Half a 
dozen girls were kicking vigorously with their part- 
ners, but most of the boys had to dance with one 
another; unabashed, they pumped their knees and 
hips with an oscillating frenzy which had to be seen 
to be believed. They swayed back and forth with 
half-closed eyes, each in a world of his own, his 
soul surrendered to the demon of the drums. Miss 
Katanga, a lithe, dark beauty in a jet-black dress, 
was still relatively cool and self-possessed, but Miss 
Runner-up Katanga, a bosomy creature in a flam- 
ing red affair, was rapidly passing the point of no 
return. The most extraordinary sight of all — in 
the midst of the thrusting and punching — was a 
middle-aged mother working away as resolutely as 
anyone. There was an unmistakable peasant tough- 
ness about her; she looked as though she had just 
done twenty-six miles and could hold out for twenty- 
six more. She wore a rough cotton dress and a 
brightly colored shawl on her back, from whose 
side apertures the tiny dark feet of her child 
protruded quaintly. His dark, moonlike face, one 
cheek pressed against the calico on his mother's 
back, stared out sideways at the world, the big 
black eyes weaving a complex geometry of their 
own above the camlike swing of the hips. The 
slightly opened mouth uttered not a sound, and 
on his baby face was a look of ancient resignation. 
He may well have thought that the heaving world 
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about him had taken leave of its senses. He was not 
old enough to comprehend that this was simply 
Katanga. 


THE CHILDREN OF L'UNION MINIERE 


“Kolwezi?” said the Union Minière public rela- 
tions man with a professional smile. “No problem 
at all. Just a three-hour drive over a good tarred 
road, most of it straight as an arrow. . . . Shall 
I ask our guesthouse to reserve you a room?" 
I nodded, and he reached for the telephone. 

The idea of getting out of Elisabethville appealed 
to me for several reasons. On the map, Kolwezi, 
some three hundred kilometers to the west, formed 
the final ganglion at the end of a long red filament; 
the filament was one of the few tarred roads in 
Katanga — a province almost the size of Texas — 
and the ganglion, apart from being the Union 
Miniére's largest copper-mining center, was, in 
more than one sense, the end of the road. It was 
here that Moise Tshombe had staged his last, 
melodramatically futile stand in January of 1963. 
It intrigued me to retrace the historic route which 
it had taken the UN's Ghurkas three weeks to 
traverse and at the end of which, on January 22, 
independent Katanga had finally given in. 

The Union Miniére official must have assumed 
that I would be traveling by Thunderbird or Jag- 
uar; actually the trip, in a battered Volkswagen 
wheedled out of a German garage, took me more 
than six hours. Not all of this, however, was the 
Volkswagen's fault. Just outside Elisabethville I 
was held up, with a number of other drivers, at a 
roadblock formed by three oil drums, through 
which cars were forced to zigzag under the watchful 
muzzles of UN Ethiopian and Armée Nationale 
Congolaise (ANC) troops. The ANC soldiers, who 
did the checking of vehicles and papers and who 
struck me as slightly less than literate, kept us wait- 
ing more than twenty minutes while they ransacked 
a truck filled with empty beer bottles and sprawling 
Negroes. Their single trophy, after a meticulous 
search intended to uncover ‘‘mercenaries’ weap- 
ons," was a sun-faded canvas knapsack which was 
confiscated, I suppose, on the grounds that it must 
have been former military equipment. 

The half dozen bridges which the mercenaries 
had blown up during the famous retreat were still 
not completely repaired, and in several places I had 
to leave the tarred highway and bump for a mile 
or two over dusty dirt roads leading to temporary 
wooden bridges, whose loose planks set up a noisy 
protest when my Volkswagen clattered across them. 
To make matters worse, I took the wrong turn 
just outside Jadotville, another Union Minière 
center, which lies roughly midway between Elisa- 
bethville and Kolwezi. Five kilometers farther, 
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the macadam came to an abrupt end, and ahead 
lay nothing but a discouraging ribbon of stony dirt, 
stretching through the barren, scrub-covered hills, 
which were roasting beneath the fierce afternoon 
sun. 

I welcomed the appearance of three Katangans, 
one of whom was carrying a small, string-bound 
suitcase with a broken handle. They piled in 
enthusiastically, and the one with the suitcase, 
who wore a tie and was better dressed than the 
others, told me that he would put me on the right 
road again. He spoke French and did most of the 
talking, occasionally translating for his two com- 
panions in the back, who spoke only Swahili. They 
were on their way to Kambove, some ten kilometers 
away, and were glad to have a lift. 

A little farther on we came to a fork in the road 
with a sign pointing toward Shinkolobwe, the loca- 
tion of the famous mine which provided the uranium 
used in the first Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs. 
The Belgians closed the mine some years ago follow- 
ing the saturation of the world uranium market. 
Copper, with its satellite, cobalt, is once again the 
mainstay of local prosperity. Were it one day to 
fail, the entire area would revert to the wilderness. 
The French-speaking Katangan may not have 
understood the mechanics of the world com- 
modities market, but he clearly knew where his 
bread was buttered. ‘‘We owe everything to the 
Belgians,’ he told me with an earnest smile. 
“They have given us work. They have given us 
clothes and houses. . . . Jls nous ont civilisés,’ he 
added with disarming frankness. He said something 
over his shoulder in Swahili, and his two com- 
panions assented eagerly. 

Kambove, like Shinkolobwe, Jadotville, Kolwezi, 
and the other mining centers in the region, is en- 
tirely a Union Miniére creation. It lay spread out 
before us like an eighteenth-century battlescape — 
the groups of neat, whitewashed houses drawn up 
on the dusty plain, like companies and platoons, in 
straight military rows. Only the size of the habita- 
tions and the number of trees surrounding them 
denoted the difference between African workers' 
dwellings and the villas of the foremen and directors 
of the ‘“‘capitalist’’ class. I let off the two silent 
Katangans near the first barracklike settlement, but 
my front-seat companion insisted on riding with me 
to the other end of the town to show me the way. 
He climbed out opposite a gleaming whitewashed 
recreation center advertising a bar and a cinema. 
“You see those trees," he said, pointing to the top 
of a hill straight ahead. ‘‘You cross the railway 
tracks and drive up the hill past those trees, and 
when you come to a sign saying *Methodist Mis- 
sion,' be sure to turn left. That will get you out on 
the Kolwezi road." 

Night had fallen by the time I reached Kolwezi, 
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which seemed to consist of nothing but long tree- 
lined streets intermittently lit with pale neon strips. 
Fifteen minutes of groping through dark, deserted 
streets brought me at last to the Hotel Manika, 
with its semicircle of parked cars and its gabled, 
country-club roof. I was directed, two hundred 
yards farther on, to the Union Miniére’s guest- 
house, a neat two-story pavilion screened by a 
row of palm trees, a rarity in this part of the world. 
A Negro attendant greeted me on the illuminated 
threshold, bowing and smiling and welcoming me 
with a generous gush of Swahili. I washed up and 
put on a tie, and went back to the hotel. 

I had hardly sat down in the Manika’s bare- 
walled dining room, whose tables were occupied by 
a curious collection of Katangans and Belgians, 
when the manager of the hotel came over and asked 
if I was the person staying at the guesthouse. When 
I told him I was, he asked me to follow him. I was 
ushered into a private dining room, where I could 
be carefully insulated from the dubious char- 
acters in open collars and sandals in the main 
dining room. Here, on a large oval table, dinner 
had been laid for one. I found the isolation grand 
but a bit dismal, my only dinner companion being a 
picture of Moise Tshombe, who watched over my 
lonely meal with the silence of a British butler. 

The hotel manager and the maitre d'hótel, both 
of them equipped with dark toothbrush mustaches, 
like actors in a Grand Guignol melodrama, turned 
out to be French. ‘‘We answered an ad. ‘The Bel- 
gians no longer want to come out here," the maitre 
d'hótel explained with a wry smile. Just that morn- 
ing there had been another incident. The UN and 
the ANC had cordoned off the native quarter with 
troops and meticulously combed each house. None 
of the kitchen staff had been able to get to the hotel 
before noon. I asked who the UN troops here were. 
“Irish,” he said. ‘‘And thank heavens they're here. 
The day they pull out and leave us face-to-face with 
the ANC, God help us?" 

I was presented with a steak big enough to have 
satisfied a brace of heavyweight wrestlers, and a 
bottle of Cháteauneuf-du-Pape, a rarity these days. 
This was obviously the V.I.P. treatment, but a bit 
too lavish for my taste. I invited the manager, a 
dark little man with a quaint Provengal twang, to 
help me with the Chateauneuf. He produced a 
green Rhine-wine glass and told me that he came 
from Dax. He was half Basque. '*"The Basques are 
great travelers, you know," he added with a smile. 
I was prepared to believe it. 

There was still some wine left in the bottle when 
my official host turned up. He was a distinguished 
gentleman, with thinning gray hair and pale eyes, 
who introduced himself as Monsieur Lapierre but 
whose full name, as I later discovered from his card, 
was Lapierre de Coussemaker. He apologized for 


his tardiness. They had been expecting me since 
five o'clock, and he had made three trips to the 
guesthouse. He assumed I had got the message. 

He sat down, and we emptied the bottle. His 
whole being exuded an air of disabused weariness. 
Life for him no longer possessed secrets worth in- 
vestigating. He had seen surprises enough to last 
him another lifetime. He didn't know how much 
longer the Union Miniére could go on in the exist- 
ing circumstances. There were constant harass- 
ments; politics interfered in everything; the old 
discipline was breaking down. But then, what 
could one expect? He shrugged his shoulders with 
an air of confirmed hopelessnes. He had been 
away when Tshombe and his cohorts swarmed into 
Kolwezi to make their defiant last stand. The 
gendarmes had found his car — a Ford — in a 
Union Miniére garage and made off with it. It was 
retrieved one month later in poor shape, and not 
long thereafter, on the road to Kitwe, in Northern 
Rhodesia, it broke down completely. 

“I have been here in the Congo thirty-two years," 
he ruefully observed, “and my one desire is to go 
home. I am through with Africa." Some years 
back, before independence, he had bought several 
hundred acres up in the northeastern corner of 
Stanleyville Province on the shores of Lake Albert. 
It would have been an idyllic spot to retire to 
under the warm African sun. But that dream was 
gone. The place had been pillaged, the trees 
chopped down — there was nothing left. So he was 
retiring soon to Belgium to eke out the rest of his 
days as best he could on his sadly devaluated Union 
Minière shares. 


On: tour of the Kolwezi installations began the 
next morning at eight o’clock when Lapierre came 
by for me in his Peugeot 403. On the way down to 
the crushing and washing plant, where the copper- 
containing earth is processed, we passed a native 
settlement, known in these parts as a “‘cité.’’ ‘There 
are half a dozen such cités in Kolwezi, with more 
than a thousand workers in each; four out of every 
five workers are married, and since most of them 
have at least three children, a cité averages five or 
six thousand inhabitants. I could not but admire 
the neat two-room houses, each with its few square 
yards of land, where the occupants can plant some 
vegetables or a couple of trees for shade; each, too, 
with its individual WC, which the occupants have 
to be taught not to use for washing in. All of them 
were built, of course, by Union Minière. Prior to 
independence, it usually took an occupant eleven 
years to pay off the amortizing costs and to become 
owner of his own house; since then, for some reason, 
the Africans showed less interest in owning property. 

There was only one odd thing about these little 
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houses, which had been constructed with a praise- 
worthy effort at variety, and that was the fact that 
all of their windows were closed, the brightly col- 
ored curtains in a score of varying patterns tightly 
drawn across them. Lapierre smiled wanly: that 
was the heritage of the native village, where the 
huts are windowless and have only a single door. 
This was their way of bringing the feel of the village 
with them, of re-creating behind the cold brick and 
plaster walls that womblike sense of security which 
the African feels inside his warm, dark hut. 

We stopped briefly to walk around a small 
market, where women in brightly colored African 
robes, many of them carrying babies on their backs, 
were selling lumps of chalklike manioc (a form of 
tapioca, and a food staple in the Congo) in enamel 
basins. From there we drove on to visit the tall- 
roofed refining plant. In this part of the world the 
extracted earth has a copper content of 7 percent. 
To bring this up to 70 percent, the earth and rock 
must be pounded to pieces in huge rotary crushers, 
the earth washed away in water; the residue is 
then dumped into huge sulfuric acid vats, where the 
globules of copper come floating to the surface in a 
sickly green froth and are skimmed off by slowly 
rotating pales. 

‘The entire tour must have taken us over a circuit 
of twenty-five miles. Most of the excavation at 
Kolwezi is still done in open-face quarries, minia- 
ture Grand Canyons descending several hundred 
feet through terraced layers of brown and pink, red 
and gray earth, similar to what one can see in 
Kentucky and North Carolina. Below us the steam 
shovels and the twenty-five-ton trucks looked like 
tiny toys as they worked industriously at the copper- 
rich stratum, clearly recognizable even from afar 
by its greenish-gray hue, the result of oxidation 
and exposure to the air. 

All told, the mines and factories of l'Union 
Miniére, of which the Kolwezi complex is the larg- 
est, produce close to two thirds of the world’s 
cobalt (used, among other things, in jet engines) 
and 8 percent of its copper. Neighboring Northern 
Rhodesia produces another 15 percent, so that the 
copper belt of this part of Africa accounts for almost 
a quarter of the world’s output. Both regions are 
inhabited by the Lundas, Moise Tshombe’s tribe, 
who also occupy a stretch of northern Angola. 
Reunited, the Lundas, one of the largest tribes in 
Central Africa, would constitute a mass two to 
three million strong. Later, in Elisabethville an 
enthusiastic Tshombe supporter — a Belgian — 
assured me that this was Tshombe's Grand Design 
and the way in which Katanga's vanishing man 
would make his miraculous comeback. The idea 
was to re-create the Lunda *'empire" which had 
once existed before Europe's colonial powers re- 
drew the map of Africa: an empire triumphantly 
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seated atop a treasure chest of buried copper so rich 
that it has hardly begun to be explored. 

There was only one fly in the imperial ointment, 
which he neglected to point out: the world demand 
for copper has been stagnant in recent years, and 
l'Union Miniére's share in world production has 
been declining. L'Union Miniére could close shop 
tomorrow without causing much more than a ripple 
in international quotations. The idea of a Lunda 
empire based on an inexhaustible hoard of copper 
is a typically African dream — one powerful enough 
to seduce even the reputedly hardheaded Belgians 
— a manifestation of that magical conception of 
power and riches which has not ceased to haunt 
the African imagination since the days of King 
Solomon's mines. 


L was a relief, on returning to the Hotel Manika, 
to see the table laid for four. My splendid isolation 
was over, and for luncheon companions I was given 
the president of the Kolwezi branch of the Union 
Miniére, a man called Sauguier, and the chief of 
personnel, Mouillet. Both were young. There 
had evidently been a recent shakeup in the local 
management, and the high command in Brussels 
had decided that younger and less jaded men were 
needed to grapple with a radically new and difficult 
situation. 

I was particularly interested to meet Mouillet, 
a vigorous, dark-haired man with twenty-two years 
of Congo experience. His blunt forthrightness im- 
pressed me. When I told him that one of my aims 
in coming to Kolwezi was to meet some Katangan 
workers, he immediately volunteered to round up a 
dozen for me that very afternoon. 

It would be pointless, he said, to try to interview 
them on the chantiers — in the workshops or out in 
the quarries; defensive by nature, they would simply 
clam up. But we might have better luck if we could 
get them around a table at five o'clock that evening 
at the Cercle du Père Pascal, which I gathered was 
some kind of recreation center. Lapierre, with the 
skepticism of an older generation, expressed doubt 
about Mouillet’s ability to round up a suitable 
number in a couple of hours, but Mouillet confi- 
dently waved away the objection: ‘‘Don’t worry. 
When they hear that there's free beer to be had, 
they'll come running." 

They not only came running, they came with 
jackets and ties, a sartorial refinement intended to 
impress me with the realization that the Union 
Miniére's African employees are well enough off to 
be able to afford individual wardrobes. This 
Sunday-best attire did not contribute much, how- 
ever, to bridging the gulf I immediately felt be- 
tween us. : 
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About this I had harbored very few illusions. 
The idea that one can walk into a factory or a pit- 
head and ask the first welder or steam-shovel 
operator one stumbles on to talk freely had never 
much appealed to me — and never less so than at 
this moment, as I found myself sitting opposite 
fifteen earnest black faces. There was something 
embarrassingly artificial for all of us in this forced 
congregation, and I had the feeling that even the 
seating order arranged prior to my arrival must 
have posed problems which had to be settled ac- 
cording to certain rules of protocol. 

To make matters worse, only half of them spoke 
even rudimentary French; the others had to 
communicate through Mouillet, who translated 
from Swahili. The impression of strangeness was 
heightened by the tattoo marks a number of them 
carried just above the cheekbones; two of them 
even had spliced faces, with a long vertical saber- 
slit running from the middle of their dark foreheads 
down to the points of their noses; and one of them, 
in addition, had the vertical chin slit of the chief. 
They were ‘‘notables,’’ Mouillet explained, sons or 
relatives of tribal chieftains to whom, even in the 
detribalized atmosphere of workshop or quarry, 
other members of the same tribe instinctively 
defer. Their authority is tacitly recognized in the 
workers’ cités, and Union Miniére officials meet 
with them once or twice a week to discuss general 
problems and the maintenance of law and order. 

To get the conversation going, and in an effort 
to relax the taut expectancy mingled with wariness 
which was written all over these dark faces, I asked 
each worker in turn what his particular job was, 
whether he was married, where he came from, and 
so on. (There was only one bachelor present, it 
turned out.) I congratulated the more prolific 
fathers — those with eight or ten children — there 
were occasional ripples of laughter, and Mouillet 
ordered another round of beer. Finally, after 
twenty minutes or so, I felt free enough to ask one 
of them how much he earned. 

The question fell, like a stone, into a pool of 
embarrassed silence. Mouillet had to intervene 
and say that this was a rather delicate matter 
which they preferred not to discuss in public. He 
explained the reason later when we were alone: the 
Union Miniére’s workers are obliged to keep their 
earnings to themselves to maintain the limited de- 
gree of individuality and family life they managed 
to acquire in their new industrial (which is to say, 
European) milieu. None of them can trust his neigh- 
bor to retain even an elementary discretion; one 
word too many, and the news could immediately 
get back to the village, and before the poor fellow 
knew what had hit him, a couple of brothers or 
cousins or uncles could come tramping out of the 
bush demanding free board and lodging, any 
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wealth in the village being regarded as something 
rightfully to be shared by all members of the 
family. 

Finally one of them asked if he might put a ques- 
tion to me: it was a complaint about the corn flour 
which was sold to them in sacks marked “USA — 
Not to be Sold." The question struck me as odd: 
not one of them could have known English, and 
whatever was marked on the 50 kilo sacks, sold to 
them for 350 francs (then worth about $6), must 
have been translated to them by someone with an 
anti-American ax to grind. It could conceivably 
have been one of their Union Miniére employers; 
conceivable and natural too, since the Union 
Miniére had never much appreciated our all-out 
support of the central Léopoldville government or 
the UN, several of whose jets had roared over one 
day and blown up some oil tanks and machine- 
gunned a hospital. 

But the question revealed, more interestingly, the 
extraordinary hold which a primitive belief in the 
miraculous exercised on their eager imaginations: 
the idea that they should have to pay for something 
which they could freely obtain, like manna from 
heaven, seemed scandalous to these credulous 
minds. No one had taken the trouble to explain 
that this corn had had to be sown, reaped, pro- 
cessed, and shipped across an ocean before ending 
up here in the distant depths of Katanga; or if some- 
one had tried to explain all this, no one had been 
prepared to comprehend it. Nor had anyone taken 
the trouble to explain to them how to use this corn 
flour to the best advantage; their wives had to spend 
hours every day pounding it to the necessary degree 
of powder so that it could be mixed with manioc 
and thrown into boiling water. When I told them 
that in America it is used to make a delicious form 
of cornbread, they stared at me with eager eyes and 
implored me to give them the recipe. I had to 
admit, shamefacedly, that I didn't know it. 


y m evening the doctor in charge of the native 
hospital was one of the guests invited to dinner. He 
was a small bespectacled man with a pert, birdlike 
alertness which had been gnawed away at the edges 
by more than thirty years under the African sun. 
He was proud of his hospital, though, and pleased 
when I expressed a desire to visit it. It had not 
originally been part of my program — visiting 
hospitals is not one of my hobbies. But I felt that I 
owed it to myself to see how l'Union Minière cared 
for its ailing children. 

I was not disappointed. The hospital, an ensem- 
ble of stone and brick bungalow buildings joined by 
shaded arcades and brick walks bordered with 
hedges, shrubs, and flowers, was as neat as a pin. 
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CAPITALIST 


This young schoolgirl is one of more than a million General Motors 
shareholders. Her parents recently purchased a number of shares of 
GM stock as the beginning of a fund for her college education. As a 
shareholder, she could be called, in effect, a capitalist. 


Of course, there’s nothing exclusive about GM ownership. Every age 
group and most occupations are represented. GM shareholders live in 
every state of the nation, every Canadian province and more than 80 
foreign countries. More than half of all individual shareholders are 
women. Three quarters of the people who own GM stock have a hundred 
shares or less; 85 per cent own less than two hundred. 


People is the key word at GM. More than 600,000 employes, thousands 
of suppliers and dealers—plus the more than a million shareholders— 
they are the backbone of General Motors progress. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE . .. 


Making Better Things For You 
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I was shown an X-ray and spectroscope room with 
the most ultramodern equipment, an analysis labo- 
ratory full of dustless microscopes. In one carefully 
insulated chamber three prematurely born babies 
could be seen, lying on their backs in glass incuba- 
tors, their little brown diaphragms heaving con- 
vulsively, their tiny wrinkled fingers and toes occa- 
sionally tightening and twitching in their hot, fitful 
sleep. We inspected the kitchen, where large round- 
bottomed vats with heavy steel lids were bubbling 
away with the mixture of corn flour and manioc 
which goes into the boukari eaten by the natives — 
fish-cake pellets spiced with hot pzli-pilz sauce. 

The doctor opened a door into a storeroom full 
of canned goods. ‘‘You can’t imagine the trouble 
we had getting them to eat canned food. A few 
years back a canning company in Léopoldville, 
wanting to attract African consumers, put a picture 
of a smiling African child on the outside of their 
meat cans. Immediately the word spread that the 
meat inside came from canned African children. 
'There were riots, strikes, no end of trouble." 

We continued the rounds; 350 beds, the doctor 
recited, with the patience of a museum guide. 
Seven doctors now instead of ten — all Belgians, but 
even the Belgians no longer wanted to come out 
here. Forty native orderlies (aides-infirmiers), with 
one or two infirmiers — but not comparable with 
European infirmiers, he hastily added. In all, an 
average of 1400 patients were treated every day for 
various ailments in this hospital and in the eight 
rural dispensaries depending on it. 

There was only one thing wrong: the place was 
almost too neat, the atmosphere too quiet. The 
wards, particularly the maternity wards, were un- 
usually empty. The doctor gave me a philosophical 
smile: *Its the approach of Independence Day. 
The workers are all expecting trouble. They've 
packed their wives and children off to their villages, 
which is what they always do when there's tension 
in the air. Walk around the cités a bit; you'll see 
they're two-thirds empty. They're all gripped by 
fear. A fear without a name, a fear that some- 
thing's going to happen, and it has everybody para- 
lyzed. Fear of what? No one will be able to tell 
you. It’s a fear of something cosmic, apocalyptic 
overtaking them, a fear which descends on them 
every year at the approach of Independence Day. 
No European can possibly understand just what it 
is, just as we have only a dim idea of exactly what's 
conjured up for them in the word ‘independence.’ 
For some of them it meant the end of all obligations 
and work and a wonderful vacation for the rest of 
their lives. For others it meant the end of white 
rule and the return of the witch doctors. For many 
others it has come to mean rising prices, food short- 
ages, no sugar. Occasionally one of them comes to 
us and says, ‘Reprends ton indépendance, as though 
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we'd been punishing them for something and had 
it in our power to stop it." 

As a final treat he took me to visit the mortuary 
chapel, used to mourn the passage of those not 
fortunate enough to leave the hospital alive. The 
cell-like chamber, lit by a single monastic window, 
had deep cobalt walls, with a frieze in a zigzag 
design of purple and Prussian blue just under the 
ceiling. It was entirely bare, save for a low table 
with a small vase of red **barbotone" flowers, im- 
ported, the doctor told me, from South Africa. 
Above the table was a wall-length fresco depicting 
a Bantu resurrection by the Elisabethville painter 
Frangois Amisi. The black Christ, a cross in his 
right hand and a white robe covering his skinny 
frame, had his right foot poised on a skull. The 
guards watching over the sepulcher were sprawled 
around in confusion — one in yellow, another in 
white, the third in purple raiment. Off to the right 
the devil could be seen, with bat wings and red 
hair, presumably flames, equipped with two carrot- 
like horns and fierce red claws, fleeing into the 
night. On the left were the native mourners, weep- 
ing, wailing, and chanting about the corpse spread 
out under a white winding-sheet. The soul of the 
deceased, shown with crossed arms, floated nearby, 
above the offerings to be thrown into his tomb — a 
couple of chickens and two elephant tusks. 


THE DIAMOND SMUGGLERS OF THE KASAI 


From Luluabourg to the diamond-mining center 
of Bakwanga it is a mere fifty miles over a rough 
dirt road. In normal times one can do the trip in 
four or five hours; but these times were not normal, 
and I was warned that it would take me a full day 
atleast. I accordingly settled for a trip in a small, 
two-engined Aztec monoplane piloted by a gray- 
haired Belgian with twenty years of African flying 
behind him. We skimmed over the rolling hills and 
thatch-roofed villages, the pilot pointing out the 
silvery coils of the Lubilash, undulating its lazy way 
through the valleys and gorges on its two-hundred- 
mile course to the Congo and its thousand-mile 
course to the sea. 

My arrival at the tiny airport of Bakwanga oc- 
casioned considerable confusion and afforded an 
opportunity of measuring the extent to which the 
“Balkanization” of the Congo has been carried. On 
the map, the Congo, an area one third the size 
of the United States — which, when superimposed 
on a map of Europe, stretches from Le Havre to 
Leningrad and from Oslo to Sofia — is still one 
country; actually, the six provinces which made up 
the Congo under the Belgians have been broken 
into smaller units by a process of seemingly irre- 
sistible fission: the Kivu becoming two Kivus, 
Katanga being chopped into three Katangas, the 


Kasai disintegrating into five Kasai’s — each, of 
course, with its president, its council of ministers, 
its local assembly, and, not least of all, its customs 
and passport inspectors. 

My passport, that of an unannounced American 
journalist, aroused unusual interest in the Bak- 
wanga airport’s passport office, which was about 
one yard wide and six yards long, with just room 
enough to scrape by two wooden tables. 

“Journalist?” said a smiling African, after he had 
laboriously noted down the pertinent information 
in a large register. ‘‘So you are coming to see our 
President?" 

"Of course," I answered. Why not, after all? To 
admit that I had come to have a closer look at the 
local diamond-smuggling racket might arouse need- 
less suspicion. Besides, I had been told that Joseph 
'Ngalula, the present President of South Kasai, was 
a shrewd politician, shrewd enough to have once 
been named Minister of Education in the central 
government at Léopoldville. A former adversary of 
Lumumba, he had recently broken with his old 
protector and ally, the Mulopwe (the ‘‘Emperor’’) 
Kalondji, and successfully hoisted himself into 
power. 

The smiling little fellow consulted with a less 
smiling colleague who decided that a journalist of 
my stature was a big enough fish to warrant the 
dispatch of a special vehicle. I tried to dissuade 
him, explaining that the Belgian Air Congo official 
who single-handedly ran the airport had already 
telephoned to the SORCA, a Belgian research or- 
ganization, where a friend whom I had met in 
Nairobi had invited me to visit him. The sudden 
surfeit of transportation produced a rather comic 
confrontation of two cars driving up simultaneously 
to the airport to carry me into town. The bigger of 
the two cars, a bulging gray and salmon-red tutti- 
frutti job of fairly recent Detroit vintage, disgorged 
a husky Congolese with a determined look on his 
face. A bit too determined for my particular taste; 
there was something uncomfortably effusive, it 
struck me, about the persistent smile and the press- 
ing invitation, repeated a dozen times, that I should 
get into his car and be driven forthwith to see the 
President. This struck me as rather strange, since 
I had given the President no warning that I was 
about to darken his horizon. In the end he gave 
way and climbed surlily back into his car, but only 
after he had told the two Belgians who had come to 
pick me up that I must stop by and see him later. 

After he had driven away, we climbed into the 
Belgians' small, cream-colored Volkswagen, and I 
asked them who the person was who had just 
driven off. The assistant chief of security, they told 
me, an industrious spider, it seemed, who tirelessly 
sought to impress his boss by luring every fly within 
reach into his web. 
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Bakwanga turned out to be trim and tidy. The 
poste, as my Belgian hosts called it, was not more 
than fifteen years old, the European residential dis- 
trict having been built from scratch on what was 
previously a barren hillside by the MIBA — the 
Compagnie des Mines du Bakwanga. The town had 
been laid out in a series of concentric arcs to form 
a kind of snail-like spiral, with pleasant villas graced 
by triple-arched porches painted in warm peach- 
reds and apricots. The fences enclosing the well- 
sprinkled lawns were draped with crimson and 
purple bougainvillaea, and the neat tarred streets 
were lined with pale-leafed jacarandas, luxuriant 
flame trees, and Dakar tulip trees with deep-red 
blossoms. The hedges were carefully trimmed, the 
streets impeccably swept, and the concrete drains 
bordering them were free of refuse. Even the air 
seemed cleaner and purer, with a bit of a snap to it, 
which I found a welcome change after the drowsy, 
dusty heaviness of Luluabourg. This was clearly a 
MIBA town, still run trimly and efficiently by the 
Belgians. The only mildly discordant note was a 
long tubelike object which protruded ominously 
from the porch of a villa marked “Cabinet du Prési- 
dent" ; it was a homemade bazooka tended by several 
soldiers who usually stood, or rather slouched, on 
guard behind the wooden railing in concave deck 
chairs. 


Wine my bags were being unloaded in front of 
the MIBA guesthouse, seven black American sedans 
swept by, each flying a small dark-blue pennant and 
driven by a chauffeur. “What on earth’s that?” I 
asked. Ford Galaxies, I was told. There were four- 
teen of them in all. They had originally been or- 
dered by Albert Kalondji at a time when the Mu- 
lopwe was bent on establishing an "empire" based 
on the diamond wealth of the Kasai and felt the 
need for the trappings of imperial grandeur. By the 
time the sedans finally reached Bakwanga, Ka- 
londji’s opponents, led by his own Prime Minister, 
Ngalula, had sent the “emperor” off to Switzerland 
— or perhaps it was Brazzaville, no one seemed 
quite sure — but they had kept the fleet of cars for 
the greater glory of the local ministers. 

I had arrived in Bakwanga, it seemed, at a rather 
ticklish moment. The previous Sunday a lunch had 
been laid on at the officers’ mess to commemorate 
Independence Day, but through some inexplicable 
mix-up President 'Ngalula had turned up instead at 
the MIBA Cercle and been much put out to find no 
trace of either banquet or guests. The only sign of 
life in the large empty lounge was four Europeans 
off in a corner engaged in a noisy game of table 
soccer. They were so engrossed in banging away at 
the little ball with their rod-strung halves and for- 
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wards that they failed to notice the President’s 
solemn entry. This was construed as a gesture of 
deliberate disrespect, and they were ordered ar- 
rested on the spot. It was now Wednesday after- 
noon, and they were still in jail. To complicate 
matters, the Belgian ambassador had arrived from 
Léopoldville for a formal three-day visit; and it 
was expected that he would lodge a stiff protest. 
The Belgians were on tenterhooks, and the air was 
electric with expectation and forebodings. 

That evening, at dinner-time, I had occasion to 
visit the scene of the crime. The MIBA Cercle con- 
sisted of a canteenlike mess hall adorned with sec- 
ond-rate impressionist paintings of native villages, 
palm trees, and dark African beauties with oily 
skins. Separated from it by a partition was a large 
semicircular lounge with a few leather armchairs 
and large wall paintings of native dancers with 
spears. The football machines which had caused so 
much trouble were off in the wings of the rotunda, 
which looked out on a barren terrace, a naked div- 
ing board, and some wire-mesh tennis-court fences. 
The swimming pool had no water in it. In the 
billiard room, there were several tables but no cues. 
The bar in the lounge was the emptiest bar I have 
ever laid eyes on. On its four curved shelves there 
was precisely one (empty) bottle of Vieille Cure and 
two (likewise empty) bottles of Marie Brizard gin. 

In the mess hall there was no segregation, and the 
Congolese members of the cadre (the *'staff") ate 
along with the whites in an informal atmosphere 
which I found most agreeable, even though each 
tended to stick to his own group. For both Euro- 
peans and Africans it was a somewhat Spartan 
regime. Breakfast was served from 5:00 to 7:30 
A.M.; there were only sandwiches for lunch from 
Monday through Friday; and dinner was served 
from 6:00 to 7:00 p.m. Porridge was available in the 
morning. There was no beer with meals, only 
water, and one glass of wine on Sundays. ‘The wine 
was imported all the way from Europe, but the beer 
could no longer get through from the brewery at 
Luluabourg, now controlled by the Luluas, who 
refused to sell a drop to their mortal enemies, the 
Balubas. 

All of the Belgians — with but one exception, 
whose small plucky wife followed him like a shadow 
— were enforced ‘‘bachelors’’; rather than expose 
their wives to the uncertainties and hardships of 
this frontier existence, they left them at home and 
visited them every six months for three weeks. 
“Is it a wonder," one of the Belgians asked me, 
“that we are sometimes ready to go out of our 
minds?" 


p m following morning I received two messages 
almost simultaneously. The President would re- 
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ceive me at quarter to ten; the assistant chief of 
security wanted to see me immediately; he was 
evidently annoyed that I hadn't called on him the 
day before. I had myself driven over to Security 
headquarters in a SORCA car; to reach it we had to 
leave the macadam and bump our way over a 
quarter of a mile of sandy road which brought us 
up in front of a seedy-looking bungalow with a small 
barefoot mob milling around in front of it. It 
did not look in the least like a Security building. 
The SORCA’s Negro driver seemed as dubious 
as I. “Chef pas là," he announced, surveying 
the edifice through his steel-rimmed glasses. There 
was no sign of the salmon-red and gray machine 
which should have been drawn up in front of 
the steps, and that meant, by a simple process 
of association, that the chief wasn't in. 

Back at the villa where the SORCA had its 
offices, the Volkswagen stood ready to take me to 
the President. I was about to climb in when there 
was a squeal of brakes and an angry crunching of 
gravel, and through the gate came the salmon- 
red and gray job. In it was the assistant chief of 
security. He looked angry, and next to him on the 
front seat was a soldier with a gun. He was obvi- 
ously taking no chances. 

*Why didn't you come to see me this morning?" 
he shouted, leaping out of his machine. The sight 
of the Volkswagen into which I was about to climb 
added new fuel to his fury. ‘‘You’ve been trying 
to run away," he shouted, pointing an angry finger. 
I told him that I was on my way to see the Presi- 
dent, who was expecting me, but he refused to 
believe it. ‘‘Get in," he shouted, pointing at his 
own car. My Belgian hosts argued with him for a 
moment but to no avail. His blood was up, and 
the soldier in the front seat gave him the upper 
hand. 

“Tell the President that I’m visiting the gentle- 
men of the Sûreté,” I said to my SORCA friends, 
and climbed into the salmon-red and gray job. I 
had a vision of myself joining the four European 
soccer enthusiasts behind bars. Well, it would be 
one way of seeing Bakwanga. 

On the way to his office, the assistant security 
chief barked the same question at me a dozen 
times: “Why didn't you come to see me as I told 
you to?" He seemed to think that by repeating the 
same question over and over he could finally elicit 
an answer different from the first. He refused my 
explanation that we had actually driven by his 
headquarters but failed to find him in. He was in 
the whole time, he growled. ‘‘You’ve been avoid- 
ing me," he cried once again, glaring at me angrily 
through the rearview mirror. 

He roared up the dirt path and arrived in front 
of the Security building with an authoritative 
screech of brakes, pelting the barefoot loiterers with 
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a brief shower of sand. The soldier jumped out, his 
rifle at the ready. The loiterers looked on with big 
round eyes. I was obviously a prize catch — an- 
other colonialist caught red-handed trying to under- 
mine the hard-won independence of South Kasai. 
The assistant chief strode importantly up the steps 
and pushed his way through a throng of people in 
shirt sleeves who were blocking the entrance way. 
None of them were handcuffed, so I presumed that 
they were either working for the Süreté or applying 
for jobs. They had that unmistakable look of 
intelligence one associates with people in this par- 
ticular line of activity. 

We pushed on through a wooden door, which the 
assistant chief banged noisily behind him. If there 
had been a key in the lock, he would probably have 
turned it. This was the center of the web, and 
there was no escape. Outside, through a small- 
paned window, I could see the soldier patrolling 
with his gun. Inside, the place looked like a dis- 
patcher’s office and smelled of stale tobacco. ‘There 
were two wooden desks, both cluttered with un- 
tidy piles of yellowing paper and dossiers loosely 
wrapped in string. Other folders perched precari- 
ously on the mantelpiece, and a corner cupboard 
with a door which wouldn't close properly revealed 
more piles of the stuff. The place might have a 
casual look about it, but it was clear that its in- 
mates had a keen awareness of the importance of 
paper to a properly functioning intelligence system. 

The assistant chief sat down at the desk nearest 
the door with a look of sudden irresolution. Now 
that he had got me here, he no longer seemed to 
know what to do with me. ‘‘Your passport," he 
demanded after a pause. Behind the other desk, by 
the window, sat an older Congolese, dressed in a 
wrinkled jacket and a dirty shirt open at the neck, 
who was writing a report with a nibbed pen. I 
took him at first for some kind of secretary, but from 
the glances the assistant chief kept throwing toward 
him I soon realized that this must be the chief 
in person. He seemed oblivious to my presence, and 
this lack of interest obviously nettled his assistant. 

The assistant chief pulled out a blank sheet of 
paper. ‘‘You are a journalist?" he said, glaring 
at the passport. I nodded, adding that the relevant 
information had ‘already been noted down the day 
before at the airport. ‘‘This is a special investi- 
gation," he snapped, flicking the pages. Why did 
I live in Paris if I was working for an American 
magazine? What was I doing in the Congo? Why 
had I come to Bakwanga? To see the Balubas, I 
answered. He frowned. Why, yes, I had seen the 
Luluas in Luluabourg; now I wanted to see the 
Balubas in Bakwanga. The two sides of the coin: 
whatever I wrote, I wasn’t going to be accused of 
favoritism. He seemed put out by the answer, but 
scribbled an entry anyway. I had also come to see 
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the President, who was waiting for me at this very 
moment. ‘The reminder annoyed him. This was a 
special investigation, he repeated sharply. Why 
were there Belgians to meet me at the airport? I 
had been seen last night on the terrace of so-and-so’s 
house, talking. What were we talking about? The 
situation, I answered. What situation? The Bak- 
wanga situation. What did I think of it? I hadn't 
had time to form an opinion of it yet. What did the 
Belgians think of it, what did they say? 

The interrogation went on in this cat-and-mouse 
way for a good five minutes, the assistant chief 
glancing up every now and then to see if the chief 
was listening. Apparently he wasn't. I could hear 
the nib scratching diligently on the paper behind 
me. The assistant chief ruffed through the passport 
pages, looking desperately for a flaw in my visa, an 
expiration in the renewal date. He pulled out the 
dozen extra pages pasted into it by the embassy 
in Paris like a concertina, exasperated by the sight 
of all those African visas. Finally he got up and 
went over to the other desk, laying the passport 
down like a retriever dropping a bird at the foot 
of his master. The chief looked at the green cover 
with an expression of total disinterest. 

“The President is waiting," I repeated for the 
tenth time. 

“Take him away,” said the chief in a bored voice. 
“Take him to the President." He waved away the 
passport and went back to his report. 

It was a bad day for the assistant chief of security, 
no doubt about it. At the entrance to the presi- 
dential villa the sentinel denied him admittance. 
He had to get out of the car, point to a badge on 
the windshield, pull out a photographed certificate, 
all the time shouting in an angry voice: (C'est la 
voiture de la Sûreté, vous ne voyez pas!" The soldier 
apparently didn't, and the idea that the Sûreté 
Nationale could be stopped by the local soldiery 
made the assistant chief froth at the mouth. In 
the end the sentinel raised the white and red 
barrier, but only, I think, because he saw a soldier 
seated with a rifle in the front seat. Presumably if 
I were an assassin this man could take care of me. 


P ais '"NGALULA was waiting for me on the 
gravel drive in front of half a dozen Ford Galaxies, 
each with its dark-blue pennant and its dark-faced 
chauffeur. He greeted me with a soft handshake 
and a subtle, calculating smile. There was no mis- 
taking the shrewdness behind those heavy lids and 
slanting cheeks; the general flabbiness of his appear- 
ance, emphasized by the pencil-thin bow tie and 
the bulging shirtfront, struck me as concealing the 
ruthlessness of a crocodile. I apologized for my 
tardiness, explaining that it was due to the exem- 


plary zeal of the local security system. He nodded 
coolly and invited me to accompany the Belgian 
ambassador on the tour he was about to make of the 
MIBA mining installations. He himself was staying 
behind — he had seen the installations before — 
but he hoped to see me later in the day. 

I climbed into one of the MIBA Mercedes and the 
convoy set off. To reach the concession area we 
drove out over rough dirt roads which led past the 
sprawling native settlements with their corrugated- 
tin and adobe huts. More than half of the world’s 
industrial diamonds come from the mines of Bak- 
wanga, which produce some fifteen million carats 
a year. My idea of a diamond mine, prior to my 
visit of the MIBA installations, was of a shaft sunk 
into the earth with galleries leading off on both sides 
full of miners digging away with picks and shovels. 
Nothing could have been more remote from the 
sight we were presented with — a vast, hollowed- 
out canyon of red earth full of twenty-ton trucks, 
steam shovels, and conveyor belts. On one edge of 
the canyon an immense machine, built by the Ger- 
man firm of Siemens, was poised on the sloping 
cliff face like a metal bird of prey. Its ceaselessly 
ascending metal buckets clawed up the soft red 
bank, spewing out their gritty contents over a 
conveyor belt which took the earth and rock to a 
factory more than a quarter of a mile away. One 
ton of earth in this area produces an average of five 
carats of diamonds, and this immense machine, 
which was about as big and as bony as a small sus- 
pension bridge, could excavate almost 8000 tons 
a day. 

In the factory the earth is sifted, and the rock is 
washed and finally plunged in a ferrous oxide 
solution with a specific gravity of 3.5 — heavy 
enough to make all but the weightiest stones rise 
to the top, the diamonds sinking to the bottom. 
Even so, the final sifting of the diamonds, which a 
novice cannot possibly recognize, has to be done by 
hand, by experts who are locked into a "restricted" 
wire-cage area, where they sit poised and ready to 
pounce, like hawks, over a slowly moving belt 
carrying out a thin dribble of small stones and 
pebbles. 

A long barbed-wire fence had been strung around 
the concession area, covering several hundred 
square miles, to deter amateur diamond collectors; 
but, as the president of the MIBA explained to us, 
a great deal of diamond-seeking went on outside, 
since the entire region for miles around contained 
diamond veins. Officially this informal prospecting 
was illegal, the Congolese government having an 
interest in maintaining a MIBA monopoly, since 
every carat legally exported to the diamond market 
in London had an export duty levied on it in Léo- 
poldville. In practice, however, the clandestine 
prospecting and smuggling that went on in the 
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Bakwanga region were so extensive that in the 
single month of May, 500,000 carats had found their 
way onto the black market of Brazzaville, compared 
with the 1,200,000 carats legally exported to 
Europe. 


LS evening after dinner I was taken around 
to meet a “‘character’’ with the robust Flemish name 
of Beulemans. I was warned that he was un original, 
given to blunt talk, and that I was not to be put out 
by whatever he might say. We found him sitting on 
the illuminated porch of his bungalow in front of a 
table with three empty beer cans. He was obviously 
out to deaden the pain, but being a burly man who 
could absorb a great deal, he still had a long way 
to go to confuse the tough lucidity of his brain. 
He had thick jowls and small squirrel-like eyes, 
and his powerful hairy hands gave off an impression 
of brute strength. The night air was full of tiny 
winged creatures like diminutive dragonflies, which 
kept pinging against the windows and settling on the 
walls around the light bulb. 

Beulemans went back to the kitchen and re- 
turned with three more cans of Karlsberg beer. 
One of them was frozen solid and gave off a few 
drops when he cracked it open; the second fizzed 
expectantly but the contents were lukewarm. 
** You're Irish, aren't you?" he said, cracking open 
the third can. He looked at me unbelievingly when 
I told him I wasn't, but seemed somewhat reassured 
to discover that I had Scottish blood in me. *'I 
know a Celt when I see one," he grunted, with an 
authoritative nod. He filled the remaining glass 
and sat down heavily. 

*Let's speak frankly," he began, without further 
ado. 'fYou Americans are incredibly naive. You 
don't understand the first thing about this con- 
tinent, but you walk in as though you owned the 
place and immediately start flinging your money 
around, thinking everyone's going to be grateful 
and love you for the rest of their lives. But that's 
where you're wrong. You don't know the Bantu. 
The Bantu is a man always in this position" — he 
held out his forearm, palm upward, in the gesture 
of the beggar. ‘‘You ship eighty thousand tons of 
wheat into this country, patting yourselves on the 
back every time you think what a generous people 
you are. Well, you’re right, you are generous, 
but you're also damned fools! Eighty thousand 
tons — what’s that for a colossus like the United 
States? Chicken feed, no more. Yes, but it isn’t 
chicken feed here. There's not a place in the Congo 
where wheat can be grown; but you can grow corn, 
you can grow manioc practically anywhere. So 
all you’ve accomplished by bringing in all this 
wheat is to create a new taste for bread which didn’t 
exist before and which this country in the nature of 
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things can't satisfy. You've encouraged people to 
think that they can get something for nothing, that 
they can sit on their haunches, twiddling their 
thumbs, and still get fed, and you're building up an 
appetite which is sure to be disappointed sometime 
in the future. Well, don't be surprised if the day 
they no longer get free wheat from you, they sud- 
denly turn against you. How can you people be so 
naive?" He took a swig of beer and put down his 
glass. ‘‘Well, I suppose it's only natural. When 
I think of the mess you made of things in Europe — 
Yalta, Potsdam —" He let his thought trail off 
into silence. 

Overhead the mayflies pinged and fluttered 
around the electric bulb. My Belgian friends smiled 
at me a bit nervously, not knowing quite what 
Beulemans was going to say next. 

*How long have you been here?" he asked me 
suddenly. Two days, I told him. ‘‘No, I mean the 
Congo." Three weeks, I answered. ‘Three 
weeks??? he rumbled, bringing down his glass. 
“Three weeks when you need three years to begin 
to understand these people. And that’s a mere be- 
ginning! I’ve been here twelve years and damned 
if I understand them. Here we sit on this porch, 
talking about the Congo as though we knew some- 
thing about it, but what do we know about what 
goes on out there in the hinterland — fifty, seventy 
kilometers away, in places where the white man 
never penetrates? Nothing. But that’s the real 
Congo — out there where never a white man goes 
and where they still have leopard men preying on 
the villages." He stretched his hairy arm toward 
the blackness beyond the dimly silhouetted trees. 
The mayflies hovered around the light bulb. 

*You want to know the problem of this coun- 
try?" he continued. “PU tell you. What's the 
population of the South Kasai — a million, a mil- 
lion two hundred thousand? Double it, and what do 
you get? Two million arms. Well, just try raising 
two million arms." He lifted up his own in a gesture 
of ponderous hopelessness. “‘That’s the problem of 
this country in a nutshell — how to lift those two 
million arms. How to get them to work. They're 
not interested in working — not our kind of work 
anyway. Ask them to keep the streets clean; ask 
them to build better houses, to go out into the 
fields, raise cattle — they're not interested. They’d 
rather do anything else. But don't think they're not 
busy. Oh no. Go out five, ten kilometers here 
roundabouts and keep your eyes open, and what 
will you find? You'll find thirty to forty thousand 
people out there digging up the earth in their spare 
time. They know the moment they hit a gravel 
streak, they're pretty certain to unearth a diamond 
or two, even if it's only the size of a pinhead. ‘They 
fill cans full of stones, carry them home, then wash 
all the stones and pebbles and carefully sift them. 


What you saw being done on an industrial scale by 
all those machines, they do by hand. Unbelievable, 
isn't it? You'd never get a European to do it; it 
takes the patience of the Bantu. It may take them 
six months, a year, five years — it doesn't matter. 
One day they're certain they'll come up with a 
diamond the size of a walnut, and they won't have 
to do a lick of work for the rest of their lives. So on 
they go patiently filling their cans, and when they've 
collected enough they sell them to a Senegalese or a 
Malian in exchange for a transistor radio, a bicycle, 
or a Vespa. ‘Bring me a bottleful,’ the Senegalese 
says to him. So he brings the bottle, and the 
Senegalese pours it out in front of him and carefully 
examines each one to be sure they're real dia- 
monds."' 

Where did the diamonds go from there? I asked. 
They were smuggled out of the country, Beulemans 
told me, the three main markets being Brazzaville, 
Monrovia, and Usumbura. From there most of 
them went to Israel and West Germany, the chief 
buyers. ‘‘And don't think the MIBA is stupid 
enough not to know what's going on. It knows per- 
fectly well — inside as well as outside the conces- 
sion, for that barbed wire you saw doesn't keep 
them out, never fear. But if the rascals want to 
climb over and dig in concession territory, what can 
you do about it? They can't station guards every 
hundred yards and have them shoot at everything 
that moves. There's enough wild shooting in this 
country as it is. So they let things take their course. 
A couple of weeks ago fifty of them climbed over 
the fence and were digging away madly when the 
bank gave way and they were buried in an ava- 
lanche. The MIBA didn't have to guess twice to 
know what had caused the landslide, but they 
simply sat tight. The greatest punishment for an 
African, remember, is not to be able to retrieve the 
body of his own kin.” 

He brought out some more cans and refilled the 
glasses. I should stick around a while longer, he 
went on, sitting down again heavily in his wicker 
chair. It wasn't in a couple of days that I would 
understand what was really going on around here. 
But I could take it from him that there was more in 
all this than met the eye, even a wary and experi- 
enced eye like his. For it wasn't just those poor 
devils out there digging with stones or sticks or their 
bare hands who were hard at it — no, there wasn't 
a politician in the place who wasn't up to his neck 
in the business himself. Just a couple of weeks be- 
fore, the Chef de Cabinet of the local Minister of the 
Interior had been caught at the Léopoldville air- 
port with eighty diamonds on him. But what 
the hell, they had to get rich somehow, and what 
else was there for all these stool pigeons to do? 

“Talk of bureaucratic proliferation! We Euro- 
peans could take a few lessons from these people. 
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Just think, it took the Belgians three thousand 
people to run the South Kasai, and that included, in 
addition to regular administrators and teachers, the 
agricultural inspectors who no longer exist. Well, 
you know how many Africans are on the public pay- 
roll here today? Fifteen thousand — five times as 
many, in just three years!" 

There were also, it seemed to me, five times as 
many mayflies pinging and fluttering over our 
heads. Two lizards had crept out onto the walls and 
were having a feast, but as fast as they devoured 
them new victims alighted. One of the Belgians 
who had brought me over remarked that when the 
éphéméres — the ‘‘ephemera,”’ as they are known to 
biologists — were this thick, his Negro “‘boys’’ were 
nowhere to be found; they would knock off work 
and spend their time hunting them. I asked him 
what they did with them. ‘‘Grill them and eat 
them," was the answer. ‘‘They’re considered a 
great delicacy.” 


A: THE airport two days later the atmosphere 
was unusually hectic even for the Congo. A plane 
had just landed, and the incoming passengers were 
being put through the wringer in the same narrow, 
cell-like room as the outgoing passengers. ‘There 
was much heaving and shoving of fat, sweating 
bodies, and the same information extracted from 
my passport was jotted down, letter by letter and 
figure by figure, by three different men in three 
different registers — one for the police, one for the 
customs, and one, I presumed, for the Sûreté. The 
Bakwangans were taking no chances: they were 
making sure I wouldn’t slip out of town unobserved. 

While the information was laboriously being 
penned at the third desk, a sudden altercation 
broke out between a nasty little man in a dirty shirt 
and a burly, pockmarked policeman in a gray uni- 
form. “Ill report you!" cried the dirty little man 
in French. “Pll arrest you!" shouted the pock- 
marked policeman, also in French. ‘‘No you won't. 
I'll have you arrested!’’ cried the little man banging 
the table with a diminutive fist. “Have me ar- 
rested?” thundered the policeman in a dark rage. 
“PII have you flung into jail" The argument went 
on like this for a good three minutes. No blows were 
exchanged, and in the end neither arrested the 
other, though the air in the small office continued 
to crackle with muttered threats. The larger of the 
two evidently worked for the local police, and the 
smaller for the Sûreté Nationale; he must have 
been from some other part of the Congo, which is 
why they swore at each other in French rather than 
in Chiluba, the language of the Kasai. 

Next door my baggage was treated to the most 
meticulous inspection ever visited upon it. ‘Two 


customs men, one in a soldier’s uniform, the other 
in a collarless shirt, fingered through the contents, 
leaving no bottle unopened and no bag unzipped. 
I had to open my toilet kit, unzip the leather back 
of a clothes brush. The soldier picked up a bottle of 
white lotion. ‘‘What’s this?" he growled. His sus- 
picion only grew when I told him it was hand lotion. 
He unscrewed the top and poured a gob of white 
emulsion into his pale, dark-edged palm. He sniffed 
it, and for a moment I thought he was going to lick 
it. I poured out a little into my palm and rubbed 
it into the skin, by way of demonstration. He 
tried it on his own hands, viewing the streaks of 
greasy white against his own dark skin with un- 
speakable distaste. This was followed by a ten- 
minute wait in front of an obstinately closed door 
before I was admitted, like one more human driblet, 
to a room packed with bags, bodies, and bundles of 
blankets. 

Outside on the airfield I spotted the cause of the 
unusual commotion. A four-engine plane with UN 
markings stood on the runway. The Belgian am- 
bassador had just taken off for Léopoldville, and 
the British ambassador traveling with the UN repre- 
sentative for the Kasai, who was also English, had 
just flown in from Luluabourg. 

While I was waiting for our flight to be called, 
President 'Ngalula came across the field holding 
a lighted cigarette. ‘“‘So you are leaving?” he said, 
extending a limp hand. 

**Yes, Monsieur le Président," I answered. 

**You didn't come to see me?" he said, in a tone 
of mild reproach, watching me closely from be- 
neath the heavy lids. It would have been undiplo- 
matic to answer that I had been more interested in 
seeing something of the local countryside than in 
plying him with naive questions which he would 
have parried with evasive answers. 

“This is a busy airport, Monsieur le Président," 
I said, to divert the conversation. ‘“‘Bakwanga, I 
see, is an important center." 

“Yes, and it's getting more and more important," 
he nodded. The heavy lids lifted slightly, and in 
the two dark pools behind I caught a fleeting glint 
of diamonds. Then they lowered again, like steel 
traps, and he gave me a slow smile before wishing 
me bon voyage. 

At the Léopoldville airport we were made to 
queue up once again. It was a long queue, which 
ended, oddly enough, at a door marked WC. The 
door kept opening and closing, and the passengers 
drifted back one by one. **What's going on?’ some- 
one asked. 

"Inspection," answered a passenger walking by. 

"Inspection?" a voice behind me asked. ‘‘What 
for?" 

“Diamonds,” I said, for a lack of a better sug- 
gestion. But diamonds it was. 
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THE HIGH COST OF WRITING 


By CHARLES W. MORTON 


The written material supplied by 
manufacturers about their products 
seems to have deteriorated in re- 
cent years, sometimes to a point of 
irrelevancy. With our 1961 Peugeot, 
for example, came a handbook for 
the 1960 model explaining the con- 
trols of a heater-defroster system 
that had no resemblance to our 
own. There are three buttons whose 

| purpose still eludes us, although we 
have found that one of them makes 
the interior too hot in the summer- 
tme and another can cause the 
flame of a match to waver slightly. 
The leaflet accompanying my bed- 
room air conditioner shows push 
buttons and dials not to be found 
on the model I bought. With an 
electric blanket, the manufacturer 
supplied a warning that the blanket 
was not to be regarded as a heating 
pad, couched in language so stern 
that the maker might well have 
added to the purchaser, *'You 
chump”? 

Literature of this sort used to be 
terse, rather stark, and the subjects 
were of course simpler. A smart 
office boy with a grounding in 
English grammar could have written 
most of it and probably did. ‘‘Tech- 


nical writing" is the term for every- 
thing like this today; it covers speci- 
fications, catalogues, manuals for 
installation, instructions for main- 
tenance and repair, and it relates 
to tens of thousands of products 
ranging from a potato peeler to a 
supersonic bomber, the latter con- 
taining a thousand or two compli- 
cated installations all its own. One 
wonders how much written matter 
underlies, say, the operation of a 
nuclear submarine or even of the 
machinery in its galley. 

Billions for Confusion is the title 
of a new book about technical writ- 
ing in the defense program. It is 
published by McNally and Loftin, 
and its author is a technical writer 
named Malden Grange Bishop, who 
tells us that technical publications 
"cost six cents out of each defense 
dollar," which is fairly big money for 
writers who, Mr. Bishop feels, don’t 
write very well anyhow. 

As an example of what happens 
in a weapon contract, the author 
begins with a motor priced at $200 
and sold to another manufacturer, 
who installs it in a gearbox and sells 
it, with his gear train, to a manu- 
facturer who adds it to a blower. 





The apparatus is then sold to a 
company that builds it into a ven- 
tilating system for electronic equip- 
ment, sells it to an electronics com- 
pany which sells it to the airframe 
company that ultimately sells the 
complete unit to the Air Force. The 
markup at each stage will depend 
on what each participant thinks he 
can get, but it will never be less, 
according to Mr. Bishop, than 20 
percent. If each takes only 20 per- 
cent, the motor becomes an $829.44 
motor. 

If a considerable packet of tech- 
nical writing accompanies the prod- 
uct through each transaction and is 
enlarged by the next, the ultimate 
cost of the writing is correspondingly 
high, says Mr. Bishop. Even so, he 
contends, much of the later writing 
is pilfered from earlier phases of the 
contract, and some of the writers 
and inspectors (weaponese for edi- 
tors) are so bad that these lootings 
are not even copied correctly. 

Incomes of technical writers can 
run to as much as $30,000 a year, 
which might suggest to the schools 
of education the possibility of re- 
instating elementary grammar in 
the public schools. Might not tech- 
nical writing be the answer for the 
early dropouts, now unemployed and 
roaming the streets in all manner of 
delinquencies? 
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Asphalt Jungle 
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BY R. G. G. PRICE 


R. G. G. Price lives in Susser and is a reg- 
ular contributor to puncu. He writes for the 
ATLANTIC on a variety of subjects. 


Much as I approve of the warm 
hearts of the people who are trying 
to arouse world opinion on the con- 
servation of wildlife, and while I 
quite realize how helpful the whole 
movement has been to photogra- 
phers, I cannot help feeling that 
there is something backward about 


. penning creatures threatened with 


extinction in odd corners of swamp 
and jungle. After all, nobody sug- 
gests keeping Eskimos or Pygmies at 


| the point the race had reached when 


the earliest explorers ran across it, 
as a method of preserving their way 
of life, so why should animals be 
deprived of their right to join in the 
march of evolution? This march is 
generally spearheaded by man, who 
moved away from bush and desert 
into cities. I believe the proper pol- 
icy for wildlife is urbanization. 

The right place for a herd threat- 
ened by a new dam is not some 
artificially created game reserve, 
low-grade agricultural land turned 
into a high-yield tourist attraction. 
Nor is it a zoo. I am not arguing at 
the moment whether there is a place 
for zoos for education and study; but 


surely nobody wants to confine all 


the animals there are in vast zoos, 
whether the open-country kind or 
the sort that have concrete terraces 
and houses for the chimps, where 
they can exhibit their own earthy 
variety of gracious living. Nature is 
a unity, and if man, the pacemake1 
in evolution, has become urbanized, 
the rest of the animal kingdom 
ought to have a chance at city living. 

Of course, menaced animal popu- 
lations that were forcibly trans- 


ported into the centers of conurba- 
tions and turned loose might simply 
get unhappy and go away. But be- 
fore long, the more adventurous, 
the more evolution-worthy, would 
begin to adapt. Life is capable of 
the most extraordinary responsive- 
ness to new conditions and is used 
to a constantly changing environ- 
ment. If the rabbits introduced into 
Australia were soon climbing trees, 
there is nothing impossible in the 
idea of pumas learning to roost on 
top of billboards or pythons coiling 
on the roofs of elevators. In time, 
the design of buildings would take 
the local fauna into account, as it 
does in the tropics. 

A more serious difficulty is that 


the very people who are all for con- 
servation when it means keeping the 
dumb chums on the other side of the 
globe might agitate against having 
them live next door. Man, they 
might argue, having originally built 
cities to put walls between himself 
and the wilder fauna, is retrogressing 
by inviting them inside. This com- 
pletely ignores the contribution the 
animals would make in keeping man 
at the head of the evolutionary 
march. Through most of his long 
history he has been both hunter and 
hunted. Separated now from the wild 
beasts among whom he passed his 
earlier years, he is in danger of losing 
the keenness of his senses, the split- 
second operation of his responses, the 


ZERO 


By LEONARD WOLF 


Zero has always been the undesirable limit, 
The maximum, the intricate abstraction for the possible. 


He fell in love with a girl named Priscilla 
And courted her in Tennessee, in Paris, in Bermuda. 


She never cared for his style, his clothes, his money, 
His accent, his teeth, the hood of his carriage. 


So he swore to construct an imposing bridge 
Linking the French and the British across the channel. 


With toothpicks, chewing gum, library paste, and twelve 
Tons of aluminum girders, he created merely suspicion. 


He fell in love with a girl named Susan 
And, in fact, tamed lions for her, tamed tigers. 


The truth is that when he asked her, in Cairo, 


To marry him, she replied with infinite sweetness, ‘‘No.’ 


, 


After which, in something like dogged haste, he built 
Miniature trains in Siam, for an idiot Sultan, 


And a concert hall in Tibet for indigent shepherds 
And was paid, for both of his pains, with execration and music. 


Then fell in love with a girl whose name was Renata 
Who looked at him always as if he stood in her light, 


Who, when he kissed her, as he did in Des Moines and in Reno, 
Took a deep breath and looked in her purse for more Kleenex. 


One thing he did well — he knew how to add, to the limit, 
And solved his problem at last by discovering zero. 
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| fear-driven intensity of his cunning. 


The automobile has to provide the 
stimulus once shared by the tiger and 
the peccary, the crocodile and the 
black mamba, the piranha and the 
bison. 

I suspect that in a few centuries 
animals kept in reserves would turn 
into frustrated, pampered, neurotic 
exhibitionists and fade away. If man 
needs to be kept sharp and bright by 


, animals, they need to be kept alert as 


well. They want tougher competi- 
tion than they get from photogra- 
phers. Ofcourse, a few species might 
become domesticated without difh- 
culty. Gentle creatures with large, 
melting eyes that once peered through 
dappled sunlight would easily seem 
at home on carpets or trotting be- 
hind their owners through super- 
markets. But for the feral type of 
wildlife, it would be in the tougher 
aspects of urban living that it would 
find fulfillment. 

In the early stages of wildlife ur- 
banization, hunting would have to be 
forbidden and city ordinances would 
have to impose severe penalties for 
killing any animal except in defense 
of life. It would be preposterously 
wasteful to transport the animal 
population of a valley threatened by 
a hydroelectric scheme into the cen- 
ter of Philadelphia or Paris and 
then let the inhabitants turn the 
working week into one long un- 
bridled safari. To allow the human 
environment to become a challenge 
once again, the displaced fauna 
would have to be given a reasonable 
time to settle down. Two complete 
breeding cycles would be the mini- 
mum, and animals would come off 
the protected list quite slowly. Some 
people might argue that numbers 
should be allowed to rise until man 
has to compete for each mouthful of 
food. This is mere sentimentality. It 
is not suggested for a moment that 
man should abdicate. Until beavers 
can build a better dam than engi- 
neers, for example, man is entitled to 
exercise sovereignty over them. 

What would life be like if we ad- 
mitted to our cities creatures from 
land taken over for agriculture, 
power stations, housing, and the 
other beneficent uses which annoy 
the wildlife lover? The conversation 
of husbands after a day at the office 
would become more varied and in- 
teresting, even though their wives 
would grumble at the teeth marks in 
their trousers and the higher in- 
surance premiums. 


*Dodged a timber wolf in the 
depot this morning. It got Tom 
Petersen." 

“I said he was getting too heavy. 
The Murphy girl got caught by an 
anaconda at the clinic. Is Arnold 
back at work yet?" 

‘This morning. The plastic sur- 
geon did a wonderful job. Good 
thing the elephant was distracted by 
the lights’ changing. Whats that 
hole in front of the garage?" 

** Aardvark." 

The fear that we undermine our 
children by being overprotective 
would vanish in a world where 
schools would be liable to invasion 
by baboons, cobras, or dingoes, and 
where nobody would dream of open- 
ing a door without being ready to 
leap sideways fast. Children would, 
in fact, rediscover some of the lost 
skills possessed by primitive races. 
They would learn to run far and fast, 
to climb quickly, to smell carnivores 
from a distance, and possibly to com- 
municate telepathically. The bore- 
dom to which so much juvenile de- 
linquency is attributed should be 
markedly reduced. 

The city is becoming independent 
of weather. Central heating, air 
conditioning, heated roads, refriger- 
ation, and all the other anticlimatic 
techniques would mean that there 
would be a far wider range of ani- 
mals in a single locality than would 
normally be found. A man might be 
chased home by a herd of hungry elks 
only to fall a victim to a tarantula 
in the bath. Fights between polar 
bears and rhinos might easily occur 
on vacant lots. There would always 
be something going on. 

Writers concerned with the prob- 
lems of urban living constantly warn 
against the psychosomatic dangers of 
monotony. The similarity of build- 
ings, the disappearance of regional 
variation in food, the uniform pat- 
tern of time-employment create ten- 
sions. 

Man has reached this far because 
of his liking for change and variety, 
by straining his adaptability to the 
limit. As the city becomes increas- 
ingly comfortable, man begins to 
take it easy, and that is the danger 
point. The urbanization of the 
menaced denizens of marginal lands, 
as well as being kind to them, would 
be health-giving to us. Nobody 
could call an office block monoto- 
nous to work in when in several of 
the offices human occupants had 
been replaced by leopards. 








Stop the brush, 


I want to get off 
rum EMEN IE OUT SEEN 


BY JOHN AVERY SNYDER 


Jonn Avery SNYDER is a junior al the Epis- 
copal Academy, Overbrook, Pennsylvania. 
This is his first appearance in the ATLANTIC. 


One night, in the last days of 
December, my brother came home 
from work having squandered fif- 
teen dollars on a new toy. After 
unwrapping his recent acquisition, 
he showed us what it was. It was 
America's newest practical gadget — 
an electric toothbrush. At first I 
didn’t believe my eyes. Had we 
really come to this? 

Being one of the laziest people 
in the world, I had always con- 
sidered it a major imposition to 
have to brush my teeth in the violent 
back-and-forth shimmying motion 
my dentist had recommended. My 
arm was not a piston, and in the 
wee small hours of the morning, 
when I was still groggy, the very 
idea of waking up in this manner 
was like that of stepping half asleep 
into a cold shower. ‘This new con- 
cept in oral hygiene would avoid all 
that. I could now start my day with 
the soft purring of this dependable 
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waterproof piece of precision equip- 
ment. The manufacturer had 
thought of everything. The unit 
was so easy to operate that even a 
child could use it. What could 
possibly go wrong? 

Although it looked simple, it 
wasn't. It took a good bit of skill 
and experience, I found, to use the 
machine properly. I fixed one of the 
four special brushes supplied with 


the machine in the end of its large | 


cylindrical shaft. There was no 
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European rail and air timetables...and you can go 
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You may even save enough to pay for your round- 
trip air fare. 


This is what you save on: the trouble and expense 
of renting a car, the import duty on a new car, and 
the cost of installing U.S. equipment. 


You receive a full warranty—honored by any of the 
400 Mercedes-Benz dealers throughout the United 
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Make that trip to Europe pay. And come home to 
luxury motoring, too. 
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Only they know 
the secret LES 

T 
Only four monks of the Carthusian Order 
know the secret of making Chartreuse, a 
secret prèserved for more than 350 years. 
Their dedication is rewarded by your en- 
joyment of this superb liqueur. Before 
or after dinner, or as a delightful chilled 
drink, Chartreuse is enjoyable in a va- 
riety of ways. For illustrated booklet 
on Chartreuse, write Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., New York, Dept. Z. 
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| WAS TIRED 
OF LIVING 
ON LOW PAY 


So | Started Reading The 
Wall Street Journal 


I work in a large city. Over a period of 
time I noticed that men who read The 
Wall Street Journal are better dressed, 
drive better cars, have better homes and 
eat in better restaurants. 

“I’m tired of living on low pay!” I 
said to myself. “I’m going to see if The 
Wall Street Journal can help ME.” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and it DID. Since I started read- 
ing The Journal, my income has increased 
from $9,000 to $14,000 a year. 

This story is typical. Because the re- 
ports in The Wall Street Journal come 
to you daily, you get quick warning of 
any new trend that may affect your busi- 
ness and personal income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests or 
seize a profit. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Byoad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-5 








cord. When not in use, the machine 
was held in a special plastic re- 
charging stand. Having put some 
paste on the bristles, I pushed the 
button on the side of the shaft and 
turned the machine on. ‘That was 
my first mistake. After cleaning 
toothpaste off the mirror, basin, 
wallpaper, and rug, I decided to 
try again. This time I placed the 
brush inside my mouth before turn- 
ing it on. With a click of the switch, 
I felt an excruciating burst of pain 
as the plastic end of the brush jabbed 
into my gum several times before I 
could move it or could find the 
switch to shut it off. Slightly shaken, 


I proceeded to give the machine 
a last try. This time things were 
more successful. The brush worked 
like a dream. I was just getting to 
the molars in the back of my mouth 
when I realized that I had more 
plastic and machinery in my mouth 
than I really wanted. Just then, the 
brush fell out of the shaft. My head 
was vibrating, and everything was 
banging around inside my mouth. 

I extracted the machine and care- 
fully packed it back in its box. To 
my brother I reported what a mar- 
velous machine it was, and how 
much pleasure I was sure he would 
get out of using it. 


The Pledge of Allegiance 
Peay GSR Tra TALS oy We SONA a 


BY FRANCES DUNCAN 


Frances Duncan, who lives in Baldwin Park, 
California, reminds us that her first writing was 
published in the May, 1901, ATLANTIC. 


As familiar to this generation as 
was the Lord's Prayer to our ances- 
tors is the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. It is recited with fervor on 
many, many occasions by all — from 
kindergarten tots to the tremulous 
aged. And, periodically, as Me- 
morial Day approaches, its origin is 
queried. 

A few years ago the Library of 
Congress announced that the ‘‘Sa- 
lute to the Flag’’ first appeared in 
the Youth's Companion and that its 
author was Francis Bellamy. ‘This 
is true. But the whole story is much 
more enlivening, as early devotees of 
the Companion, now in their late 
seventies or eighties, well remem- 
ber. 

It was between 1889 and 1892 
that the Youth’s Companion, seeking 
new subscribers, published an in- 
triguing offer. Week after week it 
proclaimed: “To Any School in the 
United States sending in, collec- 
tively," a certain (stated) number of 
subscriptions, ‘‘the Youth’s Compan- 
zon, as a reward, will send to that 
school, as a gift, an AMERICAN 
FLAG, of a fair size, which can 
be displayed outside the school- 
house." In this era no school flew 
the American flag. 

One can imagine how ardently 
Companion devotees urged their play- 


mates to subscribe. Their school 
must not miss winning a flag. To- 
day's girl scouts selling cookies could 
not equal the enthusiasm. 

Continuing its drive for patriot- 
ism and subscriptions, the Companion 
announced the coming of a patri- 
otic page, to be made up of contribu- 
tions from its readers. For any 
contribution used, verse or prose, 
the magazine would pay five dollars. 
It was in response to this offer that 
the ‘‘Salute to the Flag" made its 
first appearance; it was entered in 
the competition by a young Cana- 
dian, Francis Bellamy, then living 
in Rome, New York. As printed in 
the Youth's Companion, the salute 
read, *I pledge allegiance to my 
Flag, and to the Republic for which 
it stands; one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all." 
And Mr. Bellamy undoubtedly re- 
ceived his five dollars. 

Following this, the Youth’s Compan- 
ion featured a page detailing ‘‘exer- 
cises’’ suitable for a school’s patriotic 
celebration. It was suggested that 
the school look up any surviving 
veterans of the Civil War who might 
reside in the vicinity. Each of these 
old soldiers must be formally invited 
to the affair. Upon arrival at the 
school grounds, they should be met 
by a chosen group of small boys 


acting as guard of honor and carry- 
ing the flag. This group must escort 
the veterans to the school building 
and with them march ceremoniously 
up the aisle, mount the platform, 
and stand at attention until the 
soldiers have been seated in the 
places of honor arranged for them. 
Patriotic songs should be sung, and, 
standing at attention, all the chil- 
dren must repeat in unison the 
“Salute to the Flag." There were 
many other suggestions, for the 
Youth’s Companion did a good job 
demonstrating ‘“‘How to Stage a 
Patriotic Rally." 

This program, undoubtedly put 
on by many a school throughout the 
country, was the first advertised use 
of the now indispensable ‘‘Salute to 
the Flag." Its national acceptance 
came in 1892, with the first celebra- 
tion of Columbus Day. In the 
national plans for the great Colum- 
bus Day ceremonies, the salute had 
an honored place. 

Not long after use of the pledge 
became widespread, this criticism 
was made. A schoolboy, in polyglot 
New York City, for instance, placing 
his hand on his heart, would say, “‘I 
pledge allegiance to my Flag," but 
if he were a native of France, Brazil, 
Haiti, or some other republic, he 
might be pledging allegiance not to 
this country but to the country of 
his birth. Therefore, ‘‘my Flag" was 
changed to ‘“‘the Flag of the United 
States of America." In 1954, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made another 
change, inserting the words ‘‘under 
God" after “Nation.” 





Some years ago in California, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses were prosecuted 
and nearly jailed for refusing to re- 
peat the pledge to the flag. The 
matter was reviewed in Sacramento, 
and it was proved that the Salute 
did not come down from Mt. Sinai. 





Our punctuality pays you dividends 
The convenient schedules of the French National Railroads com- 


bined with punctual arrivals (96.8% ON TIME) can be counted 


on to save precious hours otherwise wasted in waiting and delays. 


This dependability enables you to quickly plan surprise short side 
trips, a little something extra, without interfering with your orig- 
inal plans. Gives you a holiday plus. 


For traveling in France “The Railway is the Right Way.” 


You can buy your tickets and make reservations for France and 
Europe before you leave the United States. See your Travel Agent 
or write us for information about all our services, including 
*Eurailpass," the Magic Pass. 
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Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD' COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 


The finest dictionary available 
for home, school, and office 


The biggest — 150,000 entries; thousands more than 
any other college dictionary 


The most up-to-date — a dictionary that includes 
the thousands of new words and phrases stemming 
from the latest scientific, technical, social, and cultural 
developments — a completely new dictionary, from 
Aachen to zymurgy, from cover to cover — a dictionary 
of the language of today 

Simple and reliable system for pronunciation * Large, easy- 
to-read type * More synonyms and antonyms than any 
comparable work * Thousands of foreign words, foreign 
phrases, and Canadian terms * Illustrated * 1632 pages 


Prepared by more than 100 internationally recognized lexi- 
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TOKYO AND THE OLYMPICS 


BY GEORGE LAURIA 


There is a bustle and activity 
within Tokyo far surpassing the 
tempo of any other oriental city. 
Tokyo has a date with the West as 
this year's host city for the Olympic 
games. Unfortunately, however, 
Tokyo is ill-suited to play the role 
of host. There is serious specula- 
tion in responsible quarters that 
it will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for Tokyo and Japan 
to meet the many commitments on 
schedule. Japan is just not geared 
to handle the tremendous influx of 
tourists that a sporting event of such 
magnitude will bring to its shores. 
Tourist facilities, while far superior 
to those of most countries of Asia, 
are still woefully inadequate for the 
numbers anticipated to arrive. 

Roads in and through the world’s 
most heavily populated city simply 
do not exist as we know them in the 
West. The few that are adequately 
paved and passable for automobiles 
still have innumerable bottlenecks 
that impede the normal flow of 
traffic. Japanese authorities esti- 
mate that it will take the country 
twenty years of constant construc- 
tion to attain present European 
standards. 

Street signs are almost nonexistent, 
and to look for them is Wishfial 


thinking on the part of the unsuspect- 
ing foreigner. The few streets that 
are marked have the disconcerting 
habit of being changed every few 
blocks, or of suddenly going name- 
less after intersecting another street. 
The Japanese are belatedly erecting 
a few signs on major arteries in the 
fond hope of mitigating an otherwise 
intolerable situation. One occa- 
sionally stumbles across a weather- 
beaten remnant from the Occupa- 
tion, but for the most part these 
signs are meaningless to the average 
Japanese. ‘Traffic signals, too, are 
poorly placed and frequently ignored 
by the impatient Japanese motorist. 
In short, driving conditions are haz- 
ardous by American standards. 
Even sidewalks are an ephemeral 
luxury flanking only the widest 
avenues of the downtown business 
districts. ‘These, too, have a dis- 
turbing tendency to disappear at 
the most inopportune places. Rain 
turns the city into a quagmire of 
mud for the pedestrian, and the 
Japanese resort to boots and ga- 
loshes during inclement weather. 
Public transportation, while punc- 
tual, is not much better. ‘Trains, 
subways, and streetcars are terribly 
crowded throughout most of the 
day — crowded to the point where 


students from various universities 
are hired during the rush hours to 
help pack the commuters inside the 
cars so the doors will close. 

To make conditions even worse, 
all mass transportation stops after 
one o’clock in the morning, despite 
the fact that bars, coffee shops, and 
many other places of amusement 
often remain open until three. Re- 
sorting to taxis is only a partial 
solution to the problem for the for- 
eigner. English as an international 
means of communication in the 
world of the taxi driver is only 
theoretical. In effect, it is difficult 
and usually expensive to move about 
the city without a minimum knowl- 
edge of Japanese. A fair working 
knowledge of Tokyo's maze of streets 
and alleys is also indispensable, since 
the traveler is expected to enter into 
the spirit of things by helping the 
driver locate the intended destina- 
tion. This can be an ulcer-producing 
business with a wildly clicking meter 
staring one in the face as the driver 
nonchalantly inquires at one police 
box after another for further in- 
structions as to how best to reach a 
certain point. Invariably, and in 
spite of repeated directions, he will 
miss the mark. Gesticulating wildly 
during this unfortunate experience, 
while sometimes helpful in Hong 
Kong and Manila, does not seem 
to be of much aid when coping with 
lokyo's hodgepodged street system. 
Indeed, it is possible for the short- 
time visitor to move about this city 
only by constant reference to promi- 
nent landmarks and a good city map. 
Even with the use of these aids it is a 
time-consuming business. One con- 
solation is that many Japanese get 
lost, or are lost, most of the time. 

New construction is proceeding 
on an accelerated basis twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, 
which intensifies the confusion and 
disorder. ‘The thousand and one 
projects that should have been com- 
pleted years previous have now been 
dusted off and are being freneti- 
cally pushed into high gear. New 
subway lines to congested and ill- 
served areas are under construc- 
tion, with the result that miles of 
streets are torn up or blocked off 
to traffic. New Western-style hotels, 
long overdue, together with scores 
of other sorely needed public build- 
ings, are suddenly taking shape and 
piercing the city's skyline. The 
sounds of the pile driver, the jack- 
hammer, the cement mixer, and the 


Captain Auke de Jong of the s.s. Nieuw Amsterdam LS severa 





Does First Class to Europe 


have to be pretentious? 


Captain Auke de Jong says: *Absoluut niet!" 


Captain Auke de Jong of the s.s. Nieuw 
Amsterdam speaks perfect English. But 
when he answers a question like this, he's 
apt to prefer the more forceful Dutch. 


“Absoluut niet!" he says. '"There's no 
place for pretension on Holland- 
America. 


"Yes, we like to pamper our First Class 
passengers. We like to surround them 
with every elegance and comfort. Feed 
them gourmet meals. But too many 
people think that stuffy formality is all 
part of the First Class package. It isn't — 
not on a ‘happy’ ship." 


"Happy," of course is a nautical term. 
It sums up the entire atmosphere of a 
ship. Its crew. Its service. Its outlook. 


Holland-America pretentious? Absoluut 
niet. Holland-America First Class has 
more gala parties, more festivity, more 
friendship-making moments than you 
might enjoy on a month-long holiday. 


Holland-America formal? No again. 
Even at dinner, black tie if you like (it 
can be fun). But the choice is yours. A 
dark suit and tie for a man is fine. A 
cocktail dress for a woman. 


But don't think the “happy” outlook 
means anything less in sheer luxury. For 
these are the ships with a continental 
reputation for magnificence. 


Your stateroom is beautiful, spacious, 
and air-conditioned. You have two cabin 
stewards to attend to every want. In the 
First Class dining room, your table cap- 
tain offers you a marvellously mixed 
menu of international specialties. (Some 
people call Holland-America's ships the 
“world’s finest floating restaurants."') 


Everything is special, from your First 
Class private night club to the first-run 
movies in the Cinemascope theatre. Your 
world is uncrowded, unhurried, and un- 
equalled by any travel experience you've 
ever known. 


Ask your travel agent about accommo- 
dations — First Class, One Class or Tour- 
ist Class aboard the s.s. Rotterdam, 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Statendam or other 
happy ships sailing to Southampton, Le 
Havre, Rotterdam, Cobh, Galway or 
Bremerhaven. And mail this coupon 
right now for very interesting literature 
about ships, Europe and you. 


SAIL A HAPPY SHIP d 


Pier 40-North River, New York 10014 
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Isn’t this your year 
to own the precision 
37 oz. MINOX camera, too? 


King of conversation pieces, the Minox is superb 
for business, pleasure and travel candid photog- 
raphy. So easy to carry and use, you'll always have 
it in your pocket to take big, radiant full-color or 
black-and-white pictures. Has most big camera fea- 
tures. Be good to yourself. Visit your camera dealer. 
Brochure? Write: MINOX CORPORATION 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


a famous camera from comera -famous West Germany 





A CAR IS A MUST 
IN EUROPE! 


CITROEN 


Citroen is your best choice, with a car and 
a plan for every budget. You can purchase 
your Citroen for delivery abroad while in 
the United States. 

Cars available: the DS and ID19_ 5 pas- 
senger Sedans, 8-9 passenger Station 
Wagon, the Custom Convertible, the new 
AMI-6, the economy 4 passenger Sedan, 
and the 4 door, 4 seater 2 CV. 





CITROEN CARS CORPORATION, Dept. A-5 


In New York, N.Y. at: 300 PARK AVENUE, N.Y.22 
In Beverly Hills, Calif. at: 8423 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


MY NAME IS 





riveter's gun all compete with the 
thin wail of the noodle vendor's 
flute and the clack of the watchman's 
wooden blocks as he makes his 
rounds in the Tokyo night caution- 
ing the restless city to beware of 
fire. And well he might caution 
the city, for fire hydrants remain a 
hidden mystery, while it is common 
knowledge that the fire department 
will not — cannot — arrive at a blaze 
in time to save the structure. Con- 
sider yourself fortunate if the fire- 
men are able to save the neighbor's 
house, since under law you are 
responsible for all damage incurred. 

In addition to the confused maze 
of twisting, narrow streets, one must 
reckon with the Japanese system of 
numbering houses. Actually, the 
houses are not numbered at all, but 
rather the land the house occupies. 
The result is that one may discover 
numbers 87, 323, 15, and 21 all 
on the same block. 

Tokyo is in the throes of a meta- 
morphosis. ‘The old order is giving 
way to the new. Yet it is only a sur- 
face change — a window dressing, 
so to speak. With the eradication 
of the old landmarks and the level- 
ing of entire sections of the city for 
an antiseptically hygienic facade, 
something of Tokyo's character dis- 
appears. Just recently a European 
investigation committee for the 
Olympics completed its findings on 
the city’s state of preparedness. 
They deplored the city’s changing 
character and lack of exotic, oriental 
charm, fearing that the exotic and 
offbeat were exactly what most tour- 
ists would hope to discover on ar- 
rival. The facade Tokyo is now des- 
perately trying to erect in time for 
the October opening of the games 
differs only in detail from the face 
presented by any Western metro- 
politan area. 

Gaudy neon signs wink their 
multihued lights throughout the 
night advertising Western-style 
coffee shops, bars, restaurants, and 
a vast array of products ranging 
from Sony and Toshiba transistors 
to Fujiya ice cream. Windows of 
the large department stores reflect 
American and European tastes, and 
it is only occasionally that one 
stumbles across a truly Japanese- 
style establishment. ^ Teen-agers 
prowl the city’s streets after dark 
in their skintight slacks and duck- 
tail haircuts, snapping their fingers 
in time with the latest rock and roll 
tune blaring from the nearest loud- 


speaker. What the European com- 
mittee failed to discover, or at least 
to report, is the changing values of 
this country. In order to understand 
some of the reasons for these changes, 
it is first essential to know something 
of the Japanese character and atti- 
tudes. 

The Japanese do not like for- 
eigners. They may admire and re- 
spect our technical accomplishments; 
they may understand the necessity 
for mutual cooperation in order to 
survive in a tense world; but indi- 
vidually they wish to consider them- 
selves culturally superior to the 
West. With the exception of the 
Chinese and the Koreans, all 
foreigners are euphemistically 
lumped together under the broad 
heading of gaijin (‘‘outsiders’’). For- 
eigners attain about the same rung 
on the Japanese social ladder as 
small children. They are looked 
upon as irresponsible beings lost on 
the outer fringes of Japanese culture. 

What a foreigner says and does, 
therefore, is of no real consequence; 
the Japanese rather expect gaijin to 
break all the rules. It matters not 
at all that they themselves constantly 
violate the rules of normal behavior; 
they are Japanese and thus know 
what they are about. The foreigner, 
on the other hand, breaks the rules 
because he does not know any better, 
because he is in the category of a 
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small child. And yet, paradoxically, 
the Japanese are extremely sensi- 
tive to what these inferior people 
say, write, and think about Japan. 

It is their desire for the proper 
facade that goads them into a frenzy 
to complete Tokyo’s face-lifting at 
this time. The Japanese realize the 
deficiencies of their cities and hope 
to gloss over the most glaring short- 
comings by the time of the Olympic 
games. At almost all of the major 
stations in and around Tokyo there 
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WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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ERA WINE THIS PCEKIF PARTICULARLY 


They’re 21 just once. And they 
graduate from college just once. 

What can you give that will 
say all you want to say on so 
proud an occasion? 


ticket. 
Here’s a gift that can be al- 
most anything you want it to be. 
It can be a trip to some sunny 
island. A trip around Europe, 
South America or the Orient. 
Or the greatest adventure of all 
—a trip Round the World. 
How much will it cost? Less 
than you may think. The fact 
is Jet fares have never been 
lower than they are right now. 
Our fares to Europe, for ex- 
ample, have just been reduced 


SET ano BAGGAGE CHECK 
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CAN WORLD AJAWAY 


Give thought to a Pan Am 
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as much as 21%. You can buy 
a round-trip 14-21 day Jet econ- 
omy ticket New York to Ire- 
land for just $264, Paris $342, 
Rome$446. (Andonthatround- 
trip ticket to Rome they can 
visit as many as 20 cities for 
the price of one. 

The Caribbean? A round- 
trip Jet thrift ticket New York 
to San Juan costs just $122. 
And the same kind of ticket 
from California to Hawaii costs 
just $200 round-trip. 

In Miami, you can buy a 17- 
day Jet economy ticket to Nas- 
sau and back for just $38. It's 
only $88 for a round-trip Jet 
economy ticket from Houston 
to Mexico City. 

And the big one? Just $1264 
from New York ’Round the 
World and back again on a Jet 
economy ticket. 

Prices are comparable from 
other cities. 
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present 


Speaking of cities, your young 
grad can begin a Pan Am odys- 
sey from any one of 17 Pan Am 
gateways covering all sections 
of the country. 


Come in and see our complete 
selection—114 cities, 86 lands, 
6 continents. Or fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


Pan American Airways 

P.O. Box 2212, Boston, Mass. 02107 

Dear Pan Am: 

Please have a representative contact me. | under- 
stand that there will be no obligation on my part, 
but that he will be glad to help me plan a trip. | am 
interested in travel to 
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First on the Atlantic First in Latin Ameri®® 
Telephone NUME? L.. a M fa First on the Pacific First "Round the World 

















"Rigging" by Richard Florsheim 
$10 matted 14" x 18” (plus $1 shipping) 


COLLECT 





ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS 
AND LITHOGRAPHS 
BY AMERICA'S 
FOREMOST 
ARTISTS 


unique cooperative venture en- 
ables you to buy original works of 
art for as little as $10 each. Discov- 
er for yourself—through Associated 
American Artists—the rare and fas- 
cinating experience of owning and 
collecting original works of art; 
works by such great artists as 
Altman, Hirsch, Greenwood, Soyer, 
Florsheim, Gross and others. 





For free 40-page catalog containing 
47 different illustrations of signed 
originals, send 25 cents for handling. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, Studio 35 
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addlebach LAKE LODGE 


"IN. MAINE'S RANGELEY LAKES REGION" 


Enjoy a carefree vacation at a picturesque 


mountain-lake resort. Attractive and modern 
individual cottages, friendly atmosphere. 
Delicious Maine food, American Plan. Write 
RANGELEY 4, MAINE. 











You can enjoy 
SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT LIVING IN 


CLUB APARTMENTS 
Department A 
5330 Harroun Rd., Sylvania, Ohio 
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are large signs cautioning the popu- 
lace against public urination, in- 
toxication, and spitting — all quite 
common sights — not because they 
consider these acts inherently evil, 
but for fear of criticism by visiting 
foreigners. The people are con- 
stantly exhorted to behave with 
decorum because the eyes of the 
world will be upon them. 

This perennial fear of unfavorable 
criticism constantly irritates them; 
it coerces them to construct over- 
head speedways comparable with 
those in the United States; it rattles 
them, with the realization that there 
are not enough hotels catering to 
the needs of foreign tourists, to 
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erect new ones around the clock, 
in spite of the knowledge that it 
will be impossible to keep them all 
filled with guests after the Olympics 
are over and forgotten. Japan — 
above all, Tokyo — must be mod- 
ernized, in the Western sense of the 
word, by this summer. That much 
the man in the street can under- 
stand; and the terrible price in face 
they will have to pay if Tokyo's ac- 
commodations fall short of the ac- 
cepted norm gnaws away at their 
self-confidence. Gone are the pimps 
and panders from in front of the 
Nichigeki Theater. Streetwalkers 
have all but disappeared from the 
more frequented areas of the city, 
and the police have belatedly begun 
to crack down with increasing sever- 
ity on the many gangs of chimpira 
(*young hoodlums") thronging the 
more popular night areas. 

If Japan's elders are bewildered 
by this sudden turn of events, then 
it is even more difficult to fathom 
the feelings of Tokyo's youth. ‘They 
are truly the lost generation. They 


| are caught up in a spiritual and 


moral vacuum; the traditional ap- 
peal of Japanese morality and cul- 
ture no longer suffices. Perhaps this 
vacuum can be partially explained as 
the natural concomitant to Japan's 





CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Memo to: Men and women 
whose college careers 
were interrupted before 
$raduation 


GODDARD COLLEGE offers 
unique opportunity to continue 
your studies for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. Program pro- 
vides independent study in six 
month cycles, beginning and 
ending with week on campus. 
New admissions accepted for 
August and February. If you 
have had at least one year of 
college experience, are over 25, 
and would like to earn degree 
without disrupting family and 
job life, write for details to 
Mrs. Polly A. Holden, Adult 
Degree Program, Goddard Col- 
lege, Plainfield, Vermont. 
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SOMETHING TO 


MoNEY 
A WRIERM 


Announcing the “Editor-Author Workshop" — a new 
concept for people who want to write—that gives you 
the guidance you need to write pieces that sell. 

If you feel you have writing talent... but haven't 
been able to put your ideas on paper...the Maga- 
zine Institute could change your life. The Magazine 
Institute has formed the ''Editor-Author Workshop" 
to seek out and develop new writers for magazines, 
books and TY. 

Like most successful ideas, the ‘‘Editor-Author 
Workshop" is amazingly simple. It consists of a 
group of editors who are especially well-known for 
their ability to show new writers how to produce pub- 
lishable manuscripts. (One 50-year old beginner sold 
his first two stories for $2,250 to Saturday Evening 
Post. Because the editors constantly study the market 
needs of magazines and publishers, they can help you 
direct your work to markets like Esquire, Cosmopoli- 
tan, McCall's... Simon and Shuster, Random House, 
Knopf... TV Stations and many newspaper sunday 
supplements — plus many small but lucrative markets 
which you may not even know about, 

Free aptitude test: Send for the ‘‘Editor-Author 
Workshop” free aptitude test today. We are an educa- 
tional organization; no salesmen will call. Write: The 
Magazine Institute, Dept. AT-5, 3 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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defeat in the last war and its result- 
ant occupation. Nevertheless, the 
traditional floating world of geisha 
and samisen, long associated in the 
mind of the Westerner with Japan, 
is fast dying. ‘The shrinking holdouts 
of an older order are supported 
primarily by middle-aged men who 
have reached the social and financial 
top of the pile after a long, hard 
struggle. Geisha are disappearing 
from sheer inability to propagate 
their species. There simply are not 
enough patrons financially able to 
support the luxury of their company 
when the bill often exceeds one hun- 
dred dollars for a few hours of sedate 
entertainment. Besides the financial 
strain on the pocket, it takes an 
excellent command of the language, 
as well as a thorough knowledge of 
Japanese literature and history, to 
receive the full value for one’s money. 
The difference between informal 
Japanese and the classical language 
is formidable. Indeed, it has been 
said in jest, although there is much 
truth in it, that Japanese is a lan- 
guage of scholars; but unfortunately, 
most Japanese are not scholars. 
Hence it is a rare individual who 
has any more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with his cultural past. 
And the geisha’s charm and repu- 
tation rest squarely on her ability 
to make puns, quote classical poetry, 
and perform adequately on classical 
instruments such as the samisen, 
koto, and drum. ‘These are con- 
sidered her chief social accomplish- 
ments, and sexual prowess is not 
numbered among them. She is and 
remains what her name implies: 
‘art person." 

A deep feeling of inadequacy im- 
pels the Japanese to study foreign 
languages in ever increasing num- 
bers. Conversely, however, it also 
drives them in desperation from 
one conversation school to another 
every few months when no imme- 
diate progress is realized. They hope 
to achieve proficiency in a foreign 
language by some magic formula — 
to discover the secret of instantane- 
ous English or automatic French in 
time for the Olympic games. They 
labor under the delusion that their 
listeners are always waiting for the 
chance to pounce upon their gram- 
matical errors and mispronuncia- 
tions. ‘This fear of ridicule, the fear 
of what others think of them, is 
their biggest stumbling block in the 
formation of easy friendships with 
outsiders. 
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You Should Hace 
Your Free Copy of. 


IF YOURE THINKING 
ABOUT EUROPE... 


Complete information from 20 
different countries in Europe 
including dates and places of 


DRAMA FESTIVALS 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 


SPORTING EVENTS 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
THEATER FESTIVALS 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


FILM FESTIVALS 


FOLK PAGEANTS 


major events 


ART EXHIBITS 
AUTO RACES 
BALLETS 
CONCERTS 


EXHIBITIONS 
FLOWER SHOWS 
HORSE RACES 
OPERAS 


PAGEANTS 
PLAYS 


TRADE FAIRS 
YACHTING 
REGATTAS 

May through September 1964 
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READER SERVICE—THE ATLANTIC 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Please send me my free copy of **Major Events in Europe—1964’’. 
I have checked below the countries which interest me. 


[|] BELGIUM [] ICELAND || PORTUGAL 

[] DENMARK _ | IRELAND [] SPAIN 

| | FINLAND LIITALY | | SWEDEN 

[] FRANCE | | LUXEMBOURG C] SWITZERLAND 
[] GERMANY | | MONACO CI TURKEY 

C] GREAT BRITAIN [] NETHERLANDS [] YUGOSLAVIA 
[] GREECE || NORWAY 
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THE PIANO THAT SINGS 
sy HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


No pianist of our time has had 
a more curious history than Vladi- 
mir Horowitz. After a brief but 
brilliant career in Europe he made 
his American debut in 1928 at the 
age of twenty-four. It was no easy 
matter to establish oneself in an era 
when Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Lhévinne, Gabrilówitsch, Hofmann, 
and others were still active, but Hor- 
owitz quickly became not only a 
success but a sensation. He played 
to packed houses wherever he went, 
and his records found an eager mar- 
ket. He married Arturo Toscanini's 
daughter, Wanda, became an Amer- 
ican citizen, and pursued his daz- 
zhng career. Then, early in 1953, 
upset by the tensions and stresses of 
concert life, he suddenly withdrew 
from public performance. His rec- 
ords, which had been appearing for 
thirty years on the RCA Victor label, 
dwindled to a trickle and then 
ceased. He had virtually become a 
musical recluse. 

Two years ago Horowitz took his 
first step back toward public activity. 
He switched his record affiliation 
from Victor to Columbia, signing a 
three-year contract calling for the 
release of two long-playing records a 
year? Horowitz retained control over 
the choice of material to be recorded, 


which apparently had been a sore 
point between him and Victor. His 
newest release — his third for Co- 
lumbia — contains Beethoven’s So- 
nata No. 8 in C Minor, the Pathé- 
tique, three Debussy preludes, and 
two études and a scherzo by Chopin. 

Horowitz’s resumption of record- 
ing activities has naturally raised the 
question of a possible return to con- 
cert life. As his new recordings 
attest, he is still a brilliant performer, 
and at fifty-nine he is far from being 
the oldest practicing pianist in the 
business. The question is one which 
only Horowitz himself can decide, 
and if he is not yet ready to answer 
it directly, at least he has no objec- 
tions to talking about it. 

His present attitude, as he de- 
scribed it recently in a pleasant con- 
versation in the art-lined living room 
of his Manhattan home, is that while 
he assuredly intends to play in public 
again, and hopes it will be soon, he 
still is not prepared to set the date. 
Looking fit, slender, and youthful, 
he discoursed on a number of sub- 
jects ranging from the problems of 
the younger pianists today to his 
own activities as a composer. His 
English is strongly flavored with a 
Russian accent, but it is fluent and 
decisive. He mentioned three or 


four American pianists as musi- 
cians he admired, but he found the 
younger generation of pianists as a 
whole lacking in individuality and 
in lyricism. **The young people all 
play alike — the same style, the 
same pieces. They copy from rec- 
ords and from each other," he said. 
*" [here is no personality, no singing 
quality. It is all very well to have 
mechanical ability, to be able to play 
double notes and trills. But you can- 
not do it for two hours. It is like a 
beautiful woman. If she has dia- 
monds it is nice to see them, but she 
must have a face, too — and char- 
acter." 

Although Horowitz made his first 
impact on the public by the sheer 
headlong brilliance of his playing, 
he insists that lyricism is the essence 
of great pianism. *'It is not easy to 
sing on a piano, a percussive instru- 
ment," he said. “‘But I try to sing. 
And I tell others to sing when they 
come to me. 'You don't even have 
to practice, I say. ‘Sing in your 
mind when you are playing. " 

Horowitz recalled fondly the days 
when the piano, as well as being a 
display instrument, was a means of 
gaining musical insight and under- 
standing. ‘‘When I was a boy I used 
to play operatic scores at the piano,” 
he said. “Do you know Sadko? A 
wonderful opera; I loved to play 
through it. I played the Brahms 
symphonies at the piano long before 
I heard them at an orchestral con- 
cert. You learned to know music 
that way, but nobody does it any- 
more. I played many times four 
hands with Rachmaninoff — things 
like the symphonies of Haydn and 
Bruckner. ‘Those were marvelous 
times." 

Henceforth, Horowitz said, he is 
going to concentrate less on bravura 
showpieces — such as his own in- 
credibly difficult piano transcription 
of John Philip Sousa’s *'Stars and 
Stripes Forever" — and more on ba- 
sic repertory. Talking of his virtuosic 
transcriptions, he remarked, Maybe 
thats one reason why I stopped 
playing in public. There was too 
much exhibitionism; too much was 
expected of me." 

Now Horowitz wants to record 
more Mozart and Clementi, and 
such pieces as Beethoven's Thirty- 
two Variations in C Minor. Horo- 
witz, like Toscanini, has always been 
meticulous with his recordings. ‘‘I 
cannot blush for my records," he 
said. “I take time with them. I 





- French Provincial 647, Stereo FM and AM/FM Radio-Phonograph is only 37" wide and 25" high, $335.00. 


The magnificent Magnavox Astro-Sonic* 
in compact furniture, designed for small spaces 


*This revolutionary (no tubes) stereo high fidelity is ten times more efficient than conventional 
tube sets and surpasses all previous achievements in the re-creation of music. 


The Astro-Sonic has such vast tonal dimension it can 
“whisper” the full beauty of music or "shake the walls" 
with a resounding crescendo! Advanced solid-state 
techniques eliminate all tubes and component damag- 
ing heat, the cause of most failures, making it SO 
RELIABLE that these parts are guaranteed for 5 years 
—20 times as long as the customary 90 days. 

Only Magnavox gives you the Astro-Sonic and other 
benefits— —such as music projection from sides as well 
as cabinet front to give you spectacular stereo separa- 
tion to the very width of your room—-the Micromatic 
changer which plays your records with 1/10-ounce 


touch, banishing record and stylus (needle) wear. The 
diamond stylus is guaranteed for 10 years — and. your 
records can now last a lifetime! 

Once you hear the Astro-Sonic, you will know why 
tube sets are obsolete! Yet these magnificent instru- 
ments cost no more than the conventional tube sets of 
other brands. 


See the wide selection of styles—Stereo Consoles from $149.50, 
Portables from $69.50, Portable TV from $99.50, Color TV from 
$479.50. Your Magnavox dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


don’t record just like this’? — a rapid 
motion of his fingers — ‘‘and then 
‘sood-bye, good-bye.’ That is why 
I have not made so many records. 
But I think the ones I have made 
have a good standing.”’ 

Today Horowitz likes to go to Co- 
lumbia’s recording studio, housed in 
a former church on East Thirtieth 
Street in New York, and spend hours 
playing before the microphones. 
Then he listens to playbacks — “‘I 
have lots of free time" — and gives 


_ his approval to the selections to be 
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-. Horowitz plays Beethoven. 


- of the 
— newest record (Columbia MS-6541, 
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released. Many observers have noted 
a more relaxed feeling in his latest 
recordings, and he says that he is in 
accord with their reaction. ‘‘When 
I go again on the stage I will be more 
relaxed, too," he said with a smile. 
«Well, maybe not the first time —”’ 

As for his own activities as a com- 
poser, Horowitz disclosed that he 
had never written down, except in 
sketch form, such famous transcrip- 
tions as his ‘‘Stars and Stripes For- 
ever" and his astonishing keyboard 
version of Saint-Saéns's Danse Ma- 
cabre. As a young man, he said, he 
had composed a series of piano pieces 
which he described as ‘‘old-fashioned 
and sentimental." ‘‘Do you know,” 
he said thoughtfully, “I played my 
music for three composers — Szyma- 
nowski, Rachmaninoff, and Prokof- 
iev — and they all said they liked 
E" 

Did that mean that there might 
yet be a record entitled Horowitz 
Plays Horowitz? ‘‘Oh, no," he re- 
plied, laughing. *'I can see the reac- 
tion to it. They will say, ‘better 
2724 
Certainly Horowitz's performance 
Pathétique Sonata on his 


stereo; ML-5941, monaural) makes 
such an attitude seem eminently rea- 
sonable. Generations of piano stu- 


dents have tried their hands at the 


Pathétique; it is usually accounted 


among the most old-fashioned and 


démodé of Beethoven's sonatas. Yet 


to Horowitz, who has never pro- 
grammed it before, it is a work both 


fresh and vivid, and he plays it with 
a sense of discovery. To its romantic 
contours and broad melodies he 
brings eloquence, spaciousness, and 
even, for the most novel element of 
all, a touch of mystery. It is hard 
to picture any other pianist playing 
the Pathétique in just this way, or any 
other performance as satisfying. And 
the* Debussy and Chopin on the re- 
verse similarly bear the authoritative 


Horowitz stamp. For performances 
of this unique quality, two LPs a year 
seem too meager a ration. 

Where Vladimir Horowitz keeps 
himself to a rigorously limited sched- 
ule of record releases, Sviatoslav 
Richter seems to produce them as a 
matter of course wherever he goes. 
Probably no other pianist has had 
recordings on as many different la- 
bels or from so many widely scattered 
points of origin. Recent releases have 
included recordings made during 
concert tours in Paris, Rome, and 
Vienna, and taped right on the 
recital stage. Richter's entry in the 
Schwann catalogue is longer than 
Artur Rubinstein's, and he has been 
recording for far fewer years. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
understandable that Richter record- 
ings are not always of a high quality. 
Indeed, the forty-nine-year-old So- 
viet artist is said to be unhappy 
about certain releases that bear his 
name and to wonder how some of 
them have managed to reach the 
market. All the more reason, then, 
to welcome a new Richter perform- 
ance of music by Schubert, impecca- 
bly recorded last year in Paris and 
released here by Angel (S-36150, 
stereo; 36150, monaural). 

On the record are Schubert's 
Wanderer Fantasy in C Major, Opus 
15, and the Sonata in A Major, 
Opus 120. By coincidence, the same 
two pieces have just been recorded 
by the young American pianist Leon 
Fleisher (Epic BC-1274, stereo; LS- 
3874, monaural).  Fleisher is a 
pianist of unusual gifts, musical no 
less than technical. He brings to the 
Wanderer Fantasy rhythmic excite- 
ment and a firm grasp of the musical 
line. And yet it is no reflection 
upon his ringing performance to say 
that Richter's surpasses it in almost 
every aspect save sheer vigor. ‘This 
is one of the great Richter records, 
displaying the fluidity of motion and 
gracefulness of touch that this pianist 
can combine with pure technical 
wizardry. Richter's tempos are gen- 
erally slower than  Fleisher's, his 
climaxes less percussive, and his 
rhythms less insistent. Perhaps the 
differences are most clearly marked 
in the relatively light and lyrical So- 
nata in A Major, which in Richter's 
performance emerges as a delightful 
excursion into sheer pianistic song. 

Pianists in general seem to be 
turning increasingly to the Schubert 
sonatas, finding in them music that 
is challenging and relatively unhack- 


neyed. The Sonata in B-flat Major, 
Opus Posthumous, one of the longest 
and loveliest of Schubert's scores, 
has been recorded by both the Hun- 
garian pianist Géza Anda (Deutsche 
Grammophon 138880, stereo; 18880, 
monaural) and the Chinese pianist 
Fou Ts’ong (Westminster WST- 
17038, stereo; XWN-19058, mon- 
aural). 

Anda's approach is serious to the 
point of being phlegmatic. Fou 
Tsong, whose record also includes 
the Sonata in A Minor, Opus 143, 
plays with more suppleness, life, and 
flexibility. Nothing, probably, will 
ever displace Artur Schnabel’s re- 
cording of the B-flat Sonata (re- 
released in Angel’s Great Recordings 
of the Century series as COLH-33) 
in the affection of Schubertians. 
But the young Chinese pianist, who 
defected a few years ago to the 
West, demonstrates that he, too, is 
aware of the need to make a piano 
sing. 
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Bach: The Well-tempered Clavier, 
Book I 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, clavichord; DGG- 
Archive ARC-73211/12 (stereo) and 
3211/12: two records 

The key to this recording of twenty- 
four of Bach’s preludes and fugues 
lies in the choice of instrument. 
Nowadays it has become almost 
obligatory to perform them upon 
the harpsichord, although some mu- 
sicians still use the piano. But Ralph 
Kirkpatrick chooses to go back to 
the clavichord, a lighter and more 
delicate instrument. The attempt is 
only intermittently successful; the 
clavichord works well in the lighter 
and gayer preludes, but it is unable 
to bear the weight of many of the 
fugues. At times, however, its re- 
finement of sound is lovely, with al- 
most prismatic tonal effects. These 
can be heightened by raising the 
volume above normal levels, but at 
the cost of distorting the music. In 
his album notes Mr. Kirkpatrick 
earnestly beseeches the listener not to 
succumb to the temptation. 


Berlioz: Nuits d’Eté 
Ravel: Shéhérazade 
Régine Crespin, mezzo-soprano, with 
Ernest Ansermet conducting l Orchestre 


de la Suisse Romande; London OS- 
25821 (stereo) and 5821 

Berlioz: Nuits d'Été 

De Falla: El Amor Brujo 

Leontyne Price, soprano, with Fritz Rei- 
ner conducting Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra; RCA Victor LSC-2695 (stereo) 
and LM-2695 

Eleanor Steber's recording of Ber- 
lioz's Nuits d’ Été, one of the most ro- 
mantically enchanting of all French 
song cycles, has been regarded as 
virtually unassailable for a good ten 
years. Now along have come two 
new versions to challenge it, one by 
an American of rare vocal equipment 
and musical intelligence, the other 
by a Frenchwoman who adds to her 
technical skills innate insight and 
sympathy for the music. It is no re- 
flection on Miss Price's carefully sung 
and well-balanced presentation of 
these songs to say that it seems in- 
consequential beside Miss Crespin's 
exquisite performance. The Crespin 
record also includes the delicate and 
atmospheric Shéhérazade of Ravel, a 
setting of three poems by Tristan 
Klingsor. On the reverse side of her 
record Miss Price offers De Falla's 
El Amor Brujo, sung with gusto but 
also with a Spanish flamenco flavor 
that often borders on the excessive. 


Handel: The Organ Concertos 
Marie-Claire Alain, organist, with Cham- 
ber Orchestra conducted by Jean-François 
Paillard; Decca DL-710085/8 (stereo) 
and DL-10085/8: four records 

During the intermissions of operas 
and oratorios in Handel’s day, audi- 
ences apparently did not rush out 
into the lobby for a smoke; instead 
they remained in the hall and ex- 
pected further musical entertainment 
during the intervals. Handel wrote 
his organ concertos to supply that 
need: works alternately festive and 
beautiful that sometimes quoted 
passages from his own previous mu- 
sic, including a snatch of the **Halle- 
lujah Chorus." This is a perform- 
ance of the complete organ concertos 
— all sixteen of them — very much 
in the French style, suave, refined, 
and tasteful. Marie-Claire Alain is 
an organist unknown to this listener, 
but she brings to her performances 
a quality of intimacy that makes 
them ideally suited to living room 
listening. And the organ of Eglise 
des Maronites in Paris has a light- 
ness and flexibility that serve the 
music perfectly. The records, each 
containing four concertos, are avail- 
able individually. 


Verdi: Falstaff (complete) 

Georg Solti conducting RCA Italiana 
Opera Orchestra, with Geraint Evans 
and Robert Merrill, baritones; Alfredo 
Kraus, john Lanigan, and Piero de 
Palma, tenors; Ilva Ligabue and Mirella 
Freni, sopranos; Giulietta Simionato and 
Rosalind Elias, mezzo-sopranos; and 
Giovanni Foiani, bass; RCA Victor 
LSC-6163 (stereo) and LM-6163: three 
records 

Verdi: Falstaff (highlights) 

Edward Downes conducting New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Fernando Corena, 
bass; Renato Capecchi, baritone; Luigi 
Alva, tenor; Ilva Ligabue, soprano; and 
Regina Resnik, mezzo-soprano; London 
OSA-1754 (stereo) and A-4154 

Since Verdi's Falstaff does not espe- 
cially lend itself to excerpting, one is 
at a loss to explain the issuance by 
London of a single disc of highlights, 
although the performances by Co- 
rena, Capecchi, Resnik, and Com- 
pany are perfectly amiable and ex- 
pert. The RCA Victor album is, 
however, much more than that. Not 
only is it a complete recording of this 
masterful operatic comedy by an 
eighty-year-old composer, but it is 
the only one that can stand beside 
the Toscanini recording of nearly 
fifteen years ago. No other Verdi 
work is so nearly an ensemble opera 
as this, and great care has been taken 
to assemble a cast of uniformly quali- 
fied artists, as witness the presence 
of Robert Merrill as Ford and Al- 
fredo Kraus as Fenton. And in this 
Italian musical translation of Shake- 
speare, it seems particularly satisfy- 
ing to find a sturdy Briton in its midst 
— the Welsh baritone Geraint Ev- 
ans, who brings a fine comic flair as 
well as musical amplitude to the 
title role. ‘‘Falstaff immenso!" is the 
salute sung by Bardolph and Pistol 
to the fat knight; let it serve as well 
to describe this beautifully sung and 
deftly conducted recording of Ver- 
di's comic masterpiece. 


An Anthology of Chinese Folk Songs 
Ellie Mao, soprano, and Ann Mi Lee, 
pianist; Folkways FW-8877 (monaural 
only) 

A new world of song, and apparently 
a very fertile one, is opened by this 
record of Chinese folk melodies sung 
in their original tongue. They treat 
of subjects universal to folk songs, as 
some of the titles indicate: ‘‘Heart- 
ache," “A Festive Song," ‘‘Dig- 
ging Potatoes," *^The Mule-Driver's 
Song," “The Funny Old Man," 
**Bean Sprouts,” “Scallions and Gar- 


lic Cloves.’ In their intervals and 
scales the songs are unmistakably 
Chinese; yet at times there is an 
affinity with folk melodies of other 
lands, as when the listener is re- 
minded of a phrase or a mood in 
another famous folk collection, the 
Songs of the Auvergne. In any case, 
the flavor of these Chinese songs is 
always agreeable and often enchant- 
ing. Perhaps (this is only a guess) 
part of the gap between East and 
West has been bridged by the per- 
formers, both of whom, though born 
in China, are Juilliard graduates. 
It seems unlikely that a Chinese vil- 
lage would offer a soprano as expert 
as Miss Mao or so accomplished a 
pianist as Miss Lee. Use of a piano, 
in place of native instruments, repre- 
sents a compromise, but one which | 
few Western listeners are likely to 
object to. English summaries of the 
songs are included in a brochure, 
as are the original texts in Chinese. 
script. v 


Kurt Weill: Lady in the Dark 
Risé Stevens, Adolph Green, and John 
Reardon, with chorus and orchestra con- 
ducted by Lehman Engel; Columbia OS- 
2390 (stereo) and OL-5990 

Lady in the Dark came to Broadway 
in 1941, before the era of the long- 
playing record or the original-cast 
show album. Gertrude Lawrence is, 
alas, no longer around to re-create 
her part as Liza Elliott, the fashion 
magazine editor whose neuroses 
make for such seductive music. 
Danny Kaye, who gained much of 
his early fame in the show, is not 
among the participants either. But 
a strong cast has been assembled 
nevertheless. Risé Stevens, whose 
career as an opera singer apparently 
has ended, makes an excellent Liza 
by singing the part with a warm 
voice and straightforward style rath- 
er than trying to imitate the quite 
inimitable Miss Lawrence. Adolph 
Green does not quite match Danny 
Kaye’s insouciance in ‘*Tchaikov- 
sky," that remarkable song consist- 
ing of the unadorned names of forty- 
nine Russian composers tossed off 
in staccato style, but he does get 
through it reasonably well. The rec- 
ord has been done so expertly that 
the participants seem ready to step 
out onto a stage and perform the 
work — which might be an excellent 
idea, for Weill's score, along with 
Ira Gershwin's lyrics and Moss 
Hart’s book, retains its flair* and 
flavor after twenty-three years. 
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ess tells me that fishing with Freddie is 
a losing game: to begin with he does not like 
fishing, and to end with he has no patience — 
plenty of patience for the grouse which elude him 
as he tramps up the Welsh hills, but none for fish. 
Yet he hankers for expeditions, and if I have a 
lucky catch (and if nothing better presents itself), 
he can whip up an apparent enthusiasm which is 
beguiling. 

I had had good sport my first day with Cooper: 
he is the tallest Negro on the Cay, and a joy to 
watch as with effortless grace he swings his twenty- 
foot pole; when he plants it hard against the 
bow I know there is a fish ahead. The wind was 
soft from the southwest as Coop piloted us through 
the gut, slowly across the shoals and up into 
Munjack Creek. The tide was at ebb, maybe a 
foot and a half above the grass matting on the 
flats, and hardly had we cut the motor when a 
bonefish tailed fifty feet dead ahead. Coop swung 
our bow to port and planted his pole, and as my 
first cast settled into the water I saw the fish make 
his V toward the conch bait; watching the line, 
I felt the slight tautness, I felt his mouth, and set 
the hook. About ten minutes later he came into 
the net a gleaming six-pounder, not a great fish 
but a good one. 

This is like drawing three aces in the first hand, 
and of course it couldn't last. We saw and stalked 
a school, and one of them — he was certainly 
bigger — smelled the crab I had added to the 
conch and made the water roll as he darted toward 
it. But he broke me — I will forget to cut and tie 
the nylon after a fight — and when Cooper, using 
my little rod as if it were a pencil, had cast high 
and far for a dark shadow, that one also stripped 
us and never came again. The tide was now too 
high for further business. At supper, I must have 
embellished the telling enough to pique Freddie's 
interest, for he announced that he was going out 
with us next morning. 

It was colder then, for the wind had swung 
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around to the north. “Bring a windbreaker!’’ I 
shouted, but Freddie is a hardy type and came 
just as he was. Again we slid in through the 
narrow channel that leads to Munjack; the strong 
wind had put down the fish, and Cooper had to 
pole for the ‘“‘smoke,’’ the smudges of sand which 
show where bonefish have been feeding. 

In the distance, egrets were feeding close to the 
mangroves; nearby we saw a needlefish skip across 
the water, and then the lolling black fin of a big 
turbot, Nelson’s favorite fish, which shied away 
from our shadow. Freddie groaned at not having 
his gun along to shoot it, said he had shot one a 
week ago, and it was delicious. Cooper poled on 
until suddenly, fifteen feet from the boat, a shark 
broke water in swirling pursuit of an octopus. Ob- 
livious to our approach, the shark lashed this way 
and that, and finally wound up in the black smoke 
screen while the octopus scuttled away. We idled 
until the water cleared, and then Coop poled us 
over to peer at the octopus’s hole surrounded by 
conch shells; here the shark would stalk him for 
days, Coop said. Poling and peering, we came at 
last to the thin water of a coral reef, where bonefish 
were making their V’s on either side, but now the 
sun was half dimmed by the clouds; in the opal 
light nothing came to our vagrant casts. 

Bored, Freddie took to reading Peyton Place, and 
could not be disturbed until at the edge of the 
rocky shore Cooper spotted and speared a crayfish. 
In no time flat Freddie had his pants off and was 
in the shallow water spearing like mad. We wound 
up with four scuttlers in the bilge whose tails 
would be added to our evening chowder. 

Now the sun had gone under for good, and with 
rising wind came the rain. ‘‘God’s teeth, it's cold P" 
Freddie exclaimed as he spotted my raincoat in 
its nylon packet, Why didn't you tell me you 
had it with you? You must have known I've been 
shivering ever since I went overboard." 

The only fishing I have ever seen Freddie enjoy 
was off the end of the dock. There, before our 
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Pulitzer Prize-winning author of The Last Hurrah and The Edge of Sadness 





Hortense Calisher 
EXTREME MAGIC 


These eight stories and a novella 
sparkle with the originality and 
subtle art which have won Miss 
Calisher a wide reputation as one 
of America's finest writers. EXTREME 
Macic is a superlative demonstra- 
tion — an unorthodox look at the 
Hudson River Gentry that will de- 
light the legion of Calisher devotees, 


$5.00 
F. D. Reeve 
"ROBERT FROST 
IN RUSSIA 


F. D. Reeve, professor of Russian at 
Wesleyan University, travelled as 
Frost's companion and translator on 
the great American poet's journey 
to the Soviet Union to talk peace 
with Khrushchev. His first-hand ac- 
counts of the poet's conversations 
with Khrushchev and with the Rus- 
sian poets, Yevtushenko and Akh- 
matova, are high points of this “ex- 
cellent and indispensable book.” 
—N. Y. Times. $4.50 








‘I WAS DANCING 


Not since the political machinations of Frank Skeffington in The Last Hur- 
rah, or the comically devious tactics of old Charlie Carmody in The Edge 
of Sadness, has the reader met a character so bursting with life as the spry, 
old-time vaudevillian, Waltzing Daniel Considine. “Edwin O'Connor is one 
of the most convincing creators of character we have. Get set now to add _ 
another to the O'Connor gallery. The situation is one with which millions 
of Americans can readily identify, What ought married children to do with 
difficult parents who insist on living with them? In the process a few hearts 
have been bared for readers to laugh at — or weep over,”— Jor BARKHAM, 
Saturday Review Syndicate. “The full measure of a unique Irish-American 
Strong and subtle in its character portrayal, swift and deft in motion, 
outlandishly funny, another testimony to Edwin O’Connor’s love and 
comprehension of human beings."— Newsweek. $4.75 


Donald Barthelme 


COME BACK, 
DR. CALIGARI 


Donald Barthelme’s work is al- 
ready known to The New Yorker 
readers who puzzled and grinned 
over a one-page story called “The 
Piano Player." And to the readers 
who held on their chairs as they 
read "Florence Green Is 81" in 
Harpers Bazaar. With Come 
Back, Dn. Carcar Barthelme's 
very unique vision of life makes 
its first appearance in book form 
in a collection of some of the 
most extraordinary short stories 


ever published. $4.95 


Edgar and Eleanor 
Johnson, editors 


THE DICKENS 
THEATRICAL 
READER 


In a handsome volume, illus- 
trated with the famous Phiz and 
Cruikshank drawings, the editors 
have compiled an irresistible 
treasury of Charles Dickens' comic 
and inventive observations on the 
theater. They have included 
great theatrical scenes from the 
novels, five of the Boz sketches, 
| and a vast amount of references 
micah culled from the Letters. Illus- 
trated. $7.00 
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time, someone had discarded a metal chamber pot, 
presumably because it had a hole in its bottom. 
It had landed on the coral strand face down and 
had been taken over as a domicile by a slender 
tang, who used the hole for its entrance. Out 
of the hole the tang would emerge and flit gently 
here and there, seemingly unaware of a young 
barracuda a foot long which was skulking in the 
seaweed. Tempted beyond endurance, the barra- 
cuda would make its rush, the tang would flash 
back into the hole, and with a ping the barracuda 
would ram its nose into the enamel pot. Hour 
after hour this was repeated while Freddie, lying 
above in a snorkel, giggled. As I say, it is the 
only fishing I have ever known him to enjoy. 


THE GODS OF TREES 


Of all experts, Army Engineers, state highway 
engineers, engineers in the Bureau of Reclamation 
stand in my mind as the most powerful, efficient, 
and ruthless. Their estimates are based on 
economy, and for this we respect them. We would 
respect them the more if in their planning they 
showed some consideration for the nation’s her- 
itage. The best throughway is a wind tunnel and 
water culvert cleaving woods and hills with a 
mania rivaling our love for speed. The more ex- 
pensive the project — be it throughway or dam — 
the more support engineers will get for it politi- 
cally, and it is this fact, taken together with their 
imperviousness to our natural instincts, that makes 
these professionals such a devastating force. 

In THE LAST REDWOODS (Sierra Club, $17.50) 
Parir Hype and Francois LEYDET have told in 
photographs and text a fighting story. The photo- 
graphs, some in color, are of forests so unbelievably 
beautiful that they make a man catch his breath. 
But these pictures of California enchantment — for 
California is the last great stronghold of this na- 
tional treasure — could be a memorial. Now 
the last and finest of the Coast redwoods in the 
great watershed north of San Francisco are about 
to be subdivided by the state highway engineers 
in defiance of all that has been given to save the 
redwoods and in defiance of common sense. High- 
ways, it seems, have a prior claim, and those who 
build them can destroy any trust. 

*As timber the Redwood is too good to live," 
wrote John Muir, and how true those bitter words 
have proved to be. The National Tribute Grove, 
so beautifully illustrated in this book, consists to- 
day of five thousand acres, at the northern end of 
the state, protected “‘in perpetuity" as part of the 
Jedediah Smith Redwoods State Park. ‘The state 
engineers argue that they are not planning to cut 
down the entire grove, merely a swath through it 
about a mile long removing ‘‘only a few of the 


trees.” Sure, sure. We have heard that same 
argument again and again in the East, and we 
have seen what the wind tunnels on Route 128 
did to the unprotected stands of Cathedral pine 
in Essex County, and how the pine, maple, and 
hardwood have been thumbed down along the 
Connecticut River. There might have been al- 
ternate routes which would have saved the woods, 
but the engineers’ ideal is a route that cleaves, 
without any curve or deviation to protect the past. 

The Last Redwoods is a poignant, infuriating 
record of American impatience. Here, in pictures 
like that of the ‘‘Malarkey Forest" near Crescent 
City, is the shocking callousness with which lum- 
bermen will terminate a chain of life going back 
farther than any other race of trees. The first 
positive identification of redwood fossils dates 
back some 130 million years, but the trees which 
had once reigned from the Black Sea to Greenland 
had to retreat before the glaciers; in time the 
species was reduced to two, and in time the last 
stand of the great monarchs, such as the Big Tree, 
which had stood for four thousand years, was 
confined to California — and this is what the 
highway engineers will willingly disperse for a 
throughway. ‘“‘If ever there were gods of trees, 
here they stand," and I suppose we should count 
ourselves lucky to have seen such giants, lucky to 
have felt the light and the hush in the depths of 
such a forest. I suppose, given our rapacity, our 
grandchildren will say we did not deserve such 
beauty. 

THE PLACE NO ONE KNEW, by Error PORTER 
(Sierra Club, $25.00), is not a fighting book but 
a requiem for the Glen Canyon on the Colorado, 
which died in 1963. Photography, when in the 
hands of a colorist as perceptive as Mr. Porter, 
achieves, as no drawing ever could, the height, the 
power, the contrast, and the secrecy of the rock 
world. Many great naturalists have been here 
and had their say: *In no other portion of the 
world," wrote Clarence E. Dutton, ‘‘are the 
natural laws governing the processes of land 
sculpture exemplified so grandly.’’ That is how it 
was. 

The Hoover, Parker, and Davis dams were 
already in existence. Their control of the Colorado 
and their production of hydroelectric power were 
considered by many adequate before the dam 
which killed Glen Canyon was authorized. But 
builders must build, if not for us, then, as they 
imagine, for the future. What the citizen is never 
told is whether these projects are imperative. 
We heard a great deal of talk about the Missouri 
when General Pike and his staff were out to tame 
it, and it was not until the extent of valley destruc- 
tion and land change was realized and resisted 
that the project was pigeonholed. Too often 
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these days the rivers of the West are being tam- 
pered with by short-term projects with long-term 
devastation. If Glen Canyon had to go last year, 
will the Grand Canyon be next? 


THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET 


SHIRLEY ANN GRAU is a Southerner who writes 
about the Deep South with a word choice as 
fastidious as Willa Cather’s and with a passion 
aroused by the turbulence in her home country. 
Her new novel, THE KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE 
(Knopf, $4.95), a beautifully designed, beautifully 
written book, is a story told in two moods. The 
first half is the evocation of the William Howland 
plantation, which was staked out north of New 
Orleans by one of Andrew Jackson’s veterans and 
which was greatly extended by a grandson who 
had married a wealthy Catholic who spent her 
money buying up bottomland and sandy pine 
ridges. After him came one more William How- 
land, burly, blue-eyed, and resourceful, a man who 
knew how to get the best out of his soil, and whose 
business manipulation during World War II 
made him one of the wealthiest men in the state. 

Will Howland is a powerfully drawn figure, 
and what he did to the women who loved him — 
to his brief young bride; to Margaret, his mistress, 
part Choctaw, part Negro, by whom he had three 
children; to his white daughter; and to his only 
grandchild — is the story. ‘‘Sometimes he must 
have felt that he was being smothered in depen- 
dents. ‘There hadn’t been a man of his blood 
in so long. All those clinging female arms. . . . 
And then there was Margaret." This is the situa- 
tion as it is gradually perceived by his grand- 
daughter, Abigail, to whom his wealth is be- 
queathed. At the outset she writes of her grand- 
father’s house and of her love for the varying 
seasons of the Gulf Coast country with *'the 
glitter and hush-breath quality" of an adolescent. 
But as she matures and before she goes to college 
Abigail has accepted certain realities: her grand- 
father’s powerful grasp of life and his contempt for 
his neighbors; his love for Margaret, whose three 
children were sent north for education just as 
soon as they were old enough to travel; and the 
pride he has in herself which he rarely shows. 

The tone of the telling changes after Abigail’s 
marriage to handsome John Tolliver. She suspects 
that he married her for her money, and he did; 
and she suspects that he is a philanderer, which 
he is. But she knows that he is a hard worker in 
his law office, and she loves him; she bears their 
children and works for his political career, 
until they are flung apart by the scandal over 
Old Will’s miscegenation. ‘The bitter vengeance 
that follows is hard to take. 


Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





THE SPIRE (Harcourt, Brace & World, $3.95) 
is possibly the best thus far of WILLIAM GoLpING’s 
haunting parables of the human condition. The 
setting is medieval England at the time of the 
building of the cathedrals, but the atmosphere is 
at once so much of a never-never land and so full 
of nervous suspense that it seems like a cross be- 
tween Maeterlinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande and the 
high-strung melodrama of the early Graham 
Greene. The implications of Mr. Golding’s tale, as 
always, are ominous for human nature. 

Jocelin, dean of the Cathedral of Our Lady, is 
driven by the desire to crown his church with a 
steeple four hundred feet high that will be visible 
to all the countryside round about. His architect, 
Roger Mason, doubts that the foundations can 
support that height; but Jocelin is in the grip of 
his idea and will not be deterred by any counsel of 
moderation. He relentlessly whips his workers 
and congregation forward in the enterprise. 

Mr. Golding generates much suspense by the 
detailed business of the building. An even greater 
element of tension piles up in the series of disil- 
lusioning discoveries that try Jocelin’s faith. As 
the builders dig downward they discover that their 
trusted ancestors, who were supposed to have built 
so well in the good old days, carelessly erected the 
church on aswamp. At one point the waters burst 
through the floor, as if mother earth — nature ar- 
rayed against spirit — were intent on punishing 
the presumption of the builders. The pillars sway 
continually and make an eerie music that frightens 
the congregation. A final blow to Jocelin's faith in 
the ancestors is delivered by a workman who 
thrusts an iron bar into an old pillar and shows 
that it is filled, not with good solid brick, but 
rubble. 

Jocelin has also to learn about his own con- 
nivance with the forces of evil. His chief source 
of funds for building the spire has been his aunt, 
Lady Allison, mistress to the king. When she ar- 
rives, late in the book, she discloses that Jocelin’s 
promotion over his fellow clerics, on whom he has 
looked down, was due not to his own ability but to 
her adulterous influence at court. An ecclesiastical 
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( Advertisement) 


Shortly before I sat down to write 
these notes about Edwin Diamond’s 
new book, The Rise and Fall of the Space 
Age, a radio news announcer said 
that there were a couple of hundred 
objects now off there somewhere in 
space. I couldn't help wondering, 
given Diamond's thesis, whether 
some of those objects might not be 
lost heads. 

The thesis is . . . well, lets not 
call it a thesis book; let's merely say 
that it is a question-asking book. But 
the questions are the sort that leave 
the persons asked red-faced and gasp- 
ing for air. Some of those who have 
made sweeping statements in behalf 
of the “space race" and the “space 
gap" may wish that they were off 
exploring the upper atmosphere per- 
manently when Diamond's book gets 
around. 

In brief, the book questions such 
matters as the desirability or possi- 
bility of man making a moon land- 
ing in this decade; the costs of the 
effort; the purported economic and 
other benefits (*spin-off" and ‘‘fall- 
out") of the missile industry; the 
propriety of the astronauts' conver- 
sion from heroes to objects of ex- 
ploitation; the starting and cancella- 
tion of Defense Department and Space 
Agency projects. Mr. Diamond is 
not a partisan man. He lays about 
him on every side with a broad-edged, 
sharp pointed blade, performing sur- 
gery on self-satisfied smilers or punc- 
turing the balloon figures sent up by 
apologists and official spokesmen. By 
the time he is finished, smiles and 
chamber of commerce-like satisfac- 
tions have been neatly excised. Even 
a few heads have been rolled, at least 
in print. 

Maybe that's how a few of them 
get Up There after all. 


L.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The Rise and Fall of the Space Age 
($3.95) by Edwin Diamond is pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. Copies are 
available at your local bookseller, 
including any of the 32 Doubleday 
Book Shops, one of which is located at 
6315 YorkRoad, Baltimore, Maryland. 





official come to investigate discovers 
that while Jocelin has been building 
his towering edifice, he has neglected 
to conduct services or even to keep 
the church candles lit. The cathe- 
dral, which would soar so high, has 
lost contact with the life of the 
people. 

In a nightmarish scene of tempest 
and rain Jocelin himself finally nails 
the spire at the top. But it hangs 
awry and crazy, as if tottering to fall. 
On his deathbed Jocelin, incoherent 
about almost everything else, still 
anxiously asks, “Has it fallen yet?" 

Is Jocelin a saint, or a madman in 
the frenzied grip of an impossible 
ideal? Mr. Golding’s answer is am- 
biguous. He does make powerfully 
clear that all faith rests on a quag- 
mire, that our inheritance from the 
past is always imperfect, and that 
holy purposes have, in the way of the 
world, to do business with corruption 
and evil. But he seems to be suggest- 
ing, too, that without the absurdity 
of a faith like Jocelin's, no cathedrals 
would ever be built. 

The book opens with a crackle of 
language that immediately sets the 
tone throughout: ‘‘He was laughing, 
chin up, and shaking his head. God 
the Father was exploding in his face 
with the glory of sunlight through 
painted glass." Agile and poetic, 
Mr. Golding’s prose throws off 
wheels and spokes of light. In a 
symbolic story like this, the sheer 
intensity of style has to work hard to 
make up for a lack of substance in 
characterization. For all his fan- 
tastic passion, Jocelin himself is a 
rather thin character, on the verge of 
evaporating into his own hallucina- 
tions. We are not always sure when 
he is seeing devils in his head or in 
the world, and the confusion be- 
comes a little fatiguing toward the 
end. The other characters float in 
and out of Jocelin’s visions like in- 
substantial vapors. The novel as a 
whole has the startling quality of one 
of Ingmar Bergman’s medieval phan- 
tasmagorias; but Mr. Bergman has 
at his disposal the unusually sharp 
focus of his camera, while Mr. 
Golding’s images often blur. 


A CALL TO REPUBLICANS 


JacomB J. Javits, junior senator 
from New York, is considered by 
some people as a minority of one 
within the Republican Party. Dur- 
ing his 1962 election campaign, as 
a result of which he won by a greater 
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margin than Governor Rockefeller, 
he was persistently asked why he was 
a Republican rather than a Demo- 
crat, and in CALL TO REASON: A 
REPUBLICAN SUMMONS HIS PARTY 
(Atheneum, $5.95), he sets out to 
answer the question. In so doing he 
presents a program for Republicans 
that is remarkably vigorous, cou- 
rageous, and intelligent, and that — 
because this is a presidential year 
and he has repeatedly demonstrated 
his power at the polls — might be 
listened to within the circles of his 
own party. 

Mr. Javits did not bury himself in 
a library to surface years later and 
declare, *I am a Republican." 
Born in New York's lower East Side, 
he was exposed early to the corrup- 
tions of the Tammany machine. 
Later, in 1932, he came into active 
politics to assist in the campaign of 
Mayor La Guardia to clean up the 
city's government. But if these acci- 
dents of biography inclined him in 
his present direction, Mr. Javits 
makes clear that his Republicanism 
now is a matter of principle and that 
it has a solid basis in one tradition of 
his party. He chooses four ancestors 
for his political philosophy: Hamil- 
ton, Clay, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. True, Hamilton was a 
Federalist, and Clay a Whig, but 
Mr. Javits is convinced that they 
were intellectual forebears of the 
Republican Party. 

Hamilton’s belief in the propriety 
of governmental intervention in the 
economy, according to Mr. Javits, 
would probably cause the radical 
right to brand him as a leftist, were 
he alive today. (Would he be likely, 
therefore, to be considered a typical 
Republican?) Mr. Javits’ clearest 
ancestry really lies in the progressive 
Republicanism of Theodore Roose- 
velt; and, significantly, a quotation 
from T. R. is placed on the title page, 
to the effect that the national gov- 
ernment belongs to all the people, 
and where the interests of all the 
people are concerned, only the na- 
tional government can be their 
guardian. To some of Mr. Javits? 
colleagues who persistently talk of 
the federal government as the peo- 
ple's enemy, this dictum of T.R.’s 
must surely come with the sting of 
surprise. 

On many crucial matters — medi- 
cal care for the aged, urban re- 
newal, the need for a balanced econ- 
omy rather than a balanced budget 
— Mr. Javits submits a program 
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that would meet with the approval 
of any liberal Democrat. On the 
other hand, Mr. Javits might retort 
by asking Democratic liberals why 
they do not move over to his side of 
the aisle and throw off their bondage 
of Southern conservativism. Per- 
haps, as James MacGregor Burns 
has suggested, our party labels have 
begun to lose their meaning and a 
new political alignment needs to be 
sought, with conservatives on one 
side and liberals on the other. 
Unlike a good many politicians, 
Mr. Javits is specific and thorough 
on the issues, and in this very intel- 
ligent and forthright book he has 
made a distinguished contribution 
toward educating the electorate. 


NIGHT OVER EUROPE 


For the last twenty years or more 
Erich Marta REMARQUE’S novels 
have dealt with the desperate world 
of the refugees. THE NIGHT IN LISBON 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $4.95) 
sticks to the same past, and though 
his subject matter now loses the 
immediacy of impact it had in the 
earlier novels, Remarque still has his 
usual virtues: he tells a story sparely 
and well, his materials have been 
known at firsthand, and he does not 
affect literary airs and graces. This 
novel is like a good Grade B motion 
picture, with more reality and enter- 
tainment than the gilded epics or 
superspectaculars. Whatever his ul- 
timate literary stature, Remarque 
is surely one writer whom future his- 
torians cannot overlook in trying to 
describe the refugee limbo of the 
twentieth century. 

The time is 1942; the place, Lis- 
bon. The narrator, never named, 
stands on the dock staring out at a 
ship that will depart for America the 
next day. He and his wife are 
stranded without tickets or visas. 
Out of the darkness a stranger ap- 
proaches and offers him passage, on 
condition that he will spend the night 
listening to the stranger's tale. And 
thereby hangs a novel. 

The stranger poses as Josef 
Schwartz, but the name has merely 
been inherited from a passport 
handed on by another dying refugee 
who had it from a dead one before 
him. In this world of anonymity 
personal identity becomes  sub- 
merged under official documents. 
Shortly after the rise of Hitler, Josef 
had fled from Germany leaving his 
wife, Helen, behind him. The mar- 
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riage had not been unhappy, but its 
passion had lapsed. Some years 
later he felt an unaccountable im- 
pulse to return to see his wife, if only 
for a few hours. When they met 
again, they really fell in love for the 
first time, and decided to escape to- 
gether. For a while they were happy 
in Paris. But after the defeat of 
France in 1940 they had to flee 
again, and endure the agony of 
concentration camps until they could 
escape to Lisbon. 

In the meantime, Josef learned 
that Helen was suffering from an in- 
curable cancer, with little time left 
to live. She drifted away from her 
husband, took to drinking and wan- 
dering the streets at night. Just be- 
fore they were to embark for Amer- 
ica, she died. Josef no longer has 
any use for the tickets; he will stay 
on to serve in the foreign legion and 
continue the fight against Hitler. 

Remarque describes, in passing, 
the look of the refugee as an imper- 
ceptible lifting of the eyebrows fol- 
lowed by a stare of blank indiffer- 
ence — the expression of men who 
have learned to live with the buffet- 
ings of fate by cultivating irony and 
detachment. At the end of his own 
story, he cannot avoid making the 
same ironic shrug to deflate its trage- 
dy. The narrator accepts the tickets 
from Schwartz, but they bring him 
no luck. Shortly after he and his 
wife arrive in the Promised Land, 
their marriage, quite in the Ameri- 
can pattern, breaks up in divorce. 


ECONOMICS — FACT AND FANCY 


During last year's hearings on the 
tax bill, one exhausted and bewil- 
dered representative stumbled away 
exclaiming, *'I just don’t understand 
modern economics!" For many peo- 
ple modern economics seems about 
as enigmatic and fanciful as mod- 
ern art. According to BERNARD 
D. NossrTER in THE MYTHMAKERS 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.00), the puz- 
zle is mostly of our own making be- 
cause we continue to perpetuate 
legends and fairy tales instead of 
taking a hard look at the realities of 
our economy. 

All of us — ordinary citizens as 
well as corporate executives — are 
caught up in the economic mythol- 
ogy. Mr. Nossiter makes a hard 
case against the business community 
as politically so shortsighted that it 
is inclined at times to act even 
against its own best interests. In 
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the celebrated conflict between Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Roger Blough of 
U.S. Steel, he insists the motives of 
the former were economic, and those 
of the latter political. The President 
had used his influence to hold down 
the steelworkers wages, an action 
perfectly in line with the traditional 
claim by business that labor costs are 
the chief problem in keeping down 
prices. Mr. Blough, on the other 
hand, wanted to make a political 
test of power to see whether the gov- 
ernment would act against a price 
rise, even though his own accounting 
staff had advised that such a rise 
was not necessary and might even 
hurt the competitiveness of U.S. 
Steel abroad. Business, which was 
quite willing to accept government 
influence in its favor, wanted to 
insist on the political principle that 
its own freedom of action was not 
to be limited in any way by federal 
action. 

No doubt this persistent critique 
of corporate power is going to pro- 
voke controversy, but the real value 
of Mr. Nossiter’s book is not as a 
polemic. As a trained economist and 
practicing journalist (he is the na- 
tional economics reporter for the 
Washington Post), Mr.  Nossiter 
shows an unusual combination of 
two gifts that are indispensable in a 
book like this: a firsthand grasp of 


his subject and an ability to write 


clear and lively prose. The Myth- 
makers is one of the most intelligent 
and readable of recent guides to the 
workings of our national economy. 


MAGIC AND MURDER 


The heart of man is a strange 


and deep place, as Davis GRUBB | 


sees it, and in his novels he has given 
us powerfully moving yet tender 
glimpses of this obscure region. The 
short story is a less congenial and 
more restricting medium for his 
gifts, yet TWELVE TALES OF SUSPENSE 


AND THE SUPERNATURAL (Scribner's, | 


$3.95), which is uneven in its 
achievement, shows the marks of 
an exceptional talent, and provides, 


along with some duds, plenty of| 


shivers and entertainment. 

Mr. Grubb is a regional writer 
whose imagination has never left the 
West Virginia town on the banks of 
the Ohio where he grew up. He is at 
his best when his story has enough 
space to move around in so that he 
can capture the atmosphere of his 
native place. In these stories, the 
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‘occasional touches of nature — the 
woods where the papaws grow and 
the crying of rain crows in the 
butternut tree—come alive with 
an intensity lacking in Mr. Grubb’s 
urban settings. But his vision of 
the human heart as a dark and mys- 





terious place, which comes off well 
in the longer narrative forms, tends 
to degenerate in the short story to 
the mechanical and macabre. 

Yet even some of his more con- 
trived stories are done with a brisk 
efficiency and suspense. The ‘‘Re- 
turn of Verge Likens” recounts the 
ingenious revenge of a mountaineer 
upon the local political boss, Riley 
McGrath, who has killed his father. 
Verge goes away to a barber’s col- 
lege; when he returns, he manages 
to get the boss into a chair for a 
shave. As Verge shaves him very, 
very slowly, he tells Riley who he is. 
When the coroner arrives, Riley has 
died of a heart attack, but he has 
been shaved so carefully (and le- 
gally) that there is not a scratch on 
his face. 

Elsewhere Mr. Grubb’s mood is 
more magical and evocative. ‘“The 
Man Who Stole the Moon" deals 
with the theft of the moon from a 
trout pond by a young man who 
wants to lay it at the feet of his be- 
loved. It seems a most unlikely sub- 
ject, but the author manages it well. 
The most haunting story in this 
vein, Where the Woodbine Twin- 
eth," portrays an imaginative little 
girl who changes places with her 
doll. 

The collection has much variety, 
and though some of the stories are 
obvious potboilers, there is every- 
where an abundance and vigor of 
imagination that redeem the whole. 


DECLINE AND FALL 


James Burnuam is a thinker and 
writer of great gifts who manages 
nevertheless to be persistently wrong- 
headed whenever he comes to deal 
with politics. SUICIDE OF THE WEST 
(John Day, $5.95), an aggressive 
and intemperate attack upon all 
liberals as being weak-kneed and 
confused do-gooders subtly prepar- 
ing the defeat of Western civiliza- 
tion, carries to an extreme all of his 
usual faults: the tendency to see 
everything in black-and-white con- 
trasts, the addiction to sweeping 
generalization, and the penchant 
for grandiose prophecy. 

Mr. Burnham’s record in proph- 


ecy is not altogether unblemished. 
In 1941 he predicted with positive 
assurance that Germany and Japan 
would soon divide the world between 
them. Ten years later, The Coming 
Defeat of Communism, in which the 
Reds were just about to collapse, 
almost persuaded some of us, in 
view of Mr. Burnham’s fallibility as 
a prophet, to take to the hills. Is 
Western Europe really weaker now 
than a decade ago when, in the high 
tide of McCarthyism, Mr. Burnham 
was confidently predicting the over- 
throw of Communism? General 
Charles de Gaulle doesn’t act as if 
he thought so. Since history has such 
an obstinate habit of playing tricks 
with Mr. Burnham’s predictions, we 
might almost be consoled by his 
present vision. 

Of course, like most people, lib- 
erals frequently do and say foolish 
things, of which Mr. Burnham has a 
hatful of citations. But when he 
comes down to the three positive 
tasks confronting the West in its 
struggle for survival — the clearing 
up of the jungles of our cities, the 
lessening of worldwide poverty, and 
the confrontation of Communist 
power — it seems to me that on the 
first two, at least, liberals form the 
only political group which has in- 
sisted on taking action. Conserva- 
tives blocked the formation of a 
Department of Urban Affairs, and 
conservatives are usually the people 
most opposed to any kind of foreign 
aid. Mr. Burnham does not even 
touch on our lagging economy, 
which, if continued, would surely 
lead to our defeat by Communism, 
and which only liberals seem to be 
calling to the public’s attention. 


A livelier and more profitable ex- 
amination of social decay is SUICIDE 
OF A NATION?, a collection of essays 
on the state of Britain today, edited 
by Arthur Koestler (Macmillan, 
$4.95). The sixteen contributors to 
this book range over nearly every 
topic — economics, sex, education, 
social snobbery, complacency — and 
in almost all cases they turn in a bad 
report card for their country’s per- 
formance. Yet their tone is construc- 
tive, the writing is peppery, and I 
doubt if we in this country could 
produce such a vigorous assemblage 
of critical intelligence as this without 
becoming sectarian or shrill. If Mr. 
Koestler’s collection is any evidence, 
the British are very much alive and 
kicking; and, as has happened at 
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tion Agency, Dept. AT-2, Box 86, 
Gravesend Station, Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 





You name it— we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS . . 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif. 





various times in their history, it| 


would be entirely premature to write 
of their demise. 
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* ALL AROUND THE TOWN... 


GILBERT MILLSTEIN is a native 
New Yorker who would cough if he 
were inhaling fresh air instead of 
exhaust fumes. Followers of his 
sharp reportage, year in and year 
out, in the New York Times will be 
glad that he has at last put together 
his views on the big town, and par- 
ticularly glad that he has found a 
felicitous collaborator in the pho- 
tographer SAM Fark. Their joint 
effort, NEW YORK: TRUE NORTH 
(Doubleday, $7.95), is as sprawling 
and exciting as the Empire City 
itself. 

Mr. Falk has poked his cameras 
everywhere, from the top hats at the 
horse show to the kids in backyard 
slums, and his photographs, without 
artiness or fuzzy ‘‘atmosphere,”’ are 
sharp and natural. Mr. Millstein 
adorns the pictures with a copious 
text by way of explication, analysis, 
and sometimes unabashed lyricism. 
He has also adopted the ingenious 
device of adding *^Witnesses," named 
and unnamed, from bottom to top of 
the social ladder, who speak their 
pieces about the city; and while a 
few are straitjacketed or phony, a 
good many really touch the raw 
nerve of metropolitan life. 

Mr. Millstein writes with a tough- 
guy sentimentality, but from time 
to time he is properly irreverent. 
For example, he describes the mau- 
soleum of Lincoln Center with be- 
coming restraint as ‘“‘the newest 
supermarket for the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of 
music." 

He takes wing on a burst of lyri- 
cism: “New York is the pulse by 
which the heartbeat of the world is 
measured," but at the end he comes 
down to reality: “‘almost no neighbor- 
hoods left. Man is not the measure 
of anything in this city." Only the 
old lady from Dubuque believes that 
New York measures the heartbeat of 
the world; few people, however, 
would doubt that it is in the van- 
guard of cities all over the world on 
matters of pollution, congestion, 
noise, crime, delinquency, and 
honky-tonk. Mr. Millstein acknowl- 
edges that the city has become nearly 
impossible to live in; but he is 
hooked, and he finds it impossible 
to live anywhere else. 





“WHAT IS THE SOUTH? 
... It may be that ‘What is it?’ 
is the wrong, even the impos- 
sible question. It may be that 
the South exists now, and has 
existed, as a place holding the 
virtues of the past against 
the buffets of change, the bat- 
ters of the present, the agon- 
ies of the future. Possibly the 
South can be glimpsed only in 
passing, caught in fleeting 
images as time goes by. It 
may be that the South is 
something like Hesperides or 
Camelot, a place of good 
promise. If this be so, the 
South lingers on as a touch- 
stone of the past, a bridge to 
the future. Surely this is no 
thin reality?” 






















To the may-be-impossible 
question posed above by 
Frank E. Vandiver, he and 
six other distinguished men 
attempt answers in THE IDEA 
OF THE SOUTH. 


In pursuit of a central 
theme, these seven explore the 
South in myth and historical 
reality, the South in litera- 
ture and as the cradle of writ- 
ers, the violent South, the 
political South, the South’s 
potential. 


As T. Harry Williams 
writes in his contribution: 
“The South could well do with 
less uninformed criticism 
from the outside. But it abso- 
lutely demands more in- 
formed criticism from the 
inside." THE IDEA OF THE 
SOUTH helps fill this demand. 


Contributors are: George 
B. Tindall, Richard B. Har- 
well, Louis D. Rubin, Jr., T. 
Harry Williams, Walter 
Prescott Webb, Hugh B. Pat- 
terson, Jr., and Frank E. 
Vandiver. 
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Semicentennial Series. $3.95 
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HO FOR A HAT! 


All kinds of hats in color and 

verse. Illustrated in one and three 

colors by Juan Chermayeff. 
AgesGup. $3.25 


by WILLIAM JAY 


SMITH, 


the gifted and highly- 
praised author of: 


LAUGHING TIME 


“The illustrations are as superb as 
the verse, and vice versa. I consider 
the whole thing a gem... a little 
classic,"—JAcouEs Barzun, $2.75 


BOY BLUE’S BOOK 
OF BEASTS 


“Utterly charming and I cannot 
wait to share it with all the children 
I know. It illustrates so exactly 
what poetry for children can best 
be—sheer joyous fun!” 
—ELIZABETH YATES, 


$2.75 


PUPTENTS 
AND PEBBLES 


“Mr. Smith's verses have the irre- 
sistible quality of seeming to be 
about to explode of their own mo- 
mentum, They ... are absurd in a 
way that children find hilarious." 

—New Yorker. $2.75 





For ages 4 and up. All illustrated 
by Jurigr Keres 


Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN - Boston 


POTPOURRI 


By PHOEBE ADAMS 


GEORGE R. STEWART'S COMMITTEE 
OF VIGILANCE (Houghton Mifflin, 
$5.00) tells how, in 1851, the sober 
citizens of San Francisco resorted to 
something closely resembling lynch 
law. ‘The city was suffering from 
an incompetent administration and 
a large population of thieves, and 
the local merchants, exasperated 
equally with the criminals and with 
the authorities, formed a committee 
which took over the functions of both 
police and courts. Having hanged a 
few burglars and scared the police 
into a brief fit of gumption, the 
committee returned to normal busi- 
ness. The affair is notable for the 
decorum with which illegal justice 
was undertaken and the restraint 
with which it was exercised, but 
for these very reasons, the story 
is not exciting. Mr. Stewart has 
worked hard, digging through old 
records and dusty newspaper files, 
but his material is recaleitrant. It 
refuses to look like anything but a 
worthy moral example. 

Depending on the inclination of 
the reader, RicHARnD E. Krw's novel, 
THE MARTYRED (Braziller, $4.50), 
can be taken as a study of Christian 
ethics, pastoral responsibility, the 
nature of truth, and several other 
matters. It is an interesting study 
from any point of view, a tense, un- 
decorated account of a peculiar 
minor episode in the Korean War. 
Practically speaking, the shooting 
of some clergymen by an addled 
Communist officer is no more im- 
portant than any other piece of 
military brutality, but by the ex- 
ercise of intelligence and concern, 
Mr. Kim makes it a question of 
great importance, extending well be- 
yond the military realm. 

ALFRED DuccaAw's novels prove 
him to be most learned in history, 
and his decision to write a short 
account of the Crusades is, in theory, 
reasonable. In fact, two hundred 
years of disorganized fighting across 
the whole Middle East is too much 
for any one book to cover, and Mr. 
Duggan's normally elegant style is 
clogged by an unmanageable glut 
Of facts. THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES 
(Pantheon, $4.95) does nothing 
much for the author or the Crusades, 


but readers unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject will not be led astray by it. 

TEMPLES, TOMBS AND HIEROGLYPHS 
(Coward-McCann, $6.95), by Ban- 
BARA Mznrz, is another book for the 
uninformed — those ignorant of 
Egyptology. It is a delightful in- 
troduction to the field, for Dr. 
Mertz is an amusing writer with an 
eye for comedy, past or present. 
Constantly reminding the reader 
how much Egyptian history is nec- 
essarily half guesswork, she writes 
of forgotten pharaohs and their 
courts as though all these people 
lived and fought and intrigued only 
last week, and without being pe- 
dantic, she explains such things as 
Egyptian writing and archaeological 
methods clearly and tersely. 

THE RAYMOND CHANDLER OMNIBUS 
(Knopf, $5.95) contains four of 
Chandler's best mystery stories — 
The Big Sleep, Farewell, My Lovely, 
The High Window, and The Lady in 
the Lake. This is information enough 
for Chandler devotees. I would 
recommend the book to followers 
of James Bond, but I fear Marlowe’s 
wit would be too subtle for them. 

About once a year, somebody 
writes another book trying to prove 
that the Aztec god Quetzalcoatl 
really represented folk memories of a 
visit by some white, bewhiskered 
European voyager. The latest of 
these volumes is IN QUEST OF THE 
WHITE GOD (Putnam, $5.95), by 
PIERRE Honoré, described by his 
publishers as ‘‘an internationally 
known scientist and  diplomat." 
Mr. Honoré's book is enthusiastic, 
well illustrated, badly organized, 
and somewhat erratic with facts 
and references. Of the cross-city 
highway at Teotihuacán, the author 
reports, “The road was referred 
to as the ‘Via Sacra’ or ‘Way of 
Death," but by whom and when 
is never mentioned, leaving this 
information irrelevant as well as 
inconsistent. ‘The book is never- 
theless a beguiling thing; the author, 
floundering in his morass of parallels, 
myths, rumors, and assumptions, is 
so unconscious of the picture he is 
creating of Latin America as a 
prehistoric Grand Central Station, 
continually tramped through by 
Melanesians, Chinese, Phoenecians, 
and Cretans, that the project arouses 
sympathy as well as amusement. 
Austerely ignoring Vikings and Irish 
monks, Mr. Honoré casts his vote 
for early Cretans, and his climactic 
piece of evidence is an innovation. 
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The Drifter, a new painting by Andrew Wyeth 


ANDREW WYETH by E. P. Richardson 


Hemingway As His Own Fable by ALFRED KAZIN 
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Western Electric puts the future at your fingertips 


This young lady is making your Bell 
telephone of the future—a new tran- 
sistorized phone for TOUCH-TONE® 
service that will make calling faster, 
easier and more convenient. To get 
the number you want, you simply push 
buttons instead of twirling a dial. 
This new TOUCH-TONE service will 
be available in some parts of the 
United States this year. It will be 
among the communications conven- 
iences for visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair, for example. And even 


as these new phones are being care- 
fully made and assembled atWestern 
Electric, we are also manufacturing 
and installing the necessary switch- 
ing equipment in Bell telephone 
company central offices. 

Working with our Bell System 
teammates to serve you with the most 
convenient communications possible 
has been the prime job of Western 
Electric for 82 years. 

It works this way: the Bell tele- 
phone companies constantly seek 





new ways to bring you ever-better 
service. Bell Telephone Laboratories 
developed TOUCH-TONE service as 
one means of doing this. As manufac- 
turing unit of the Bell System, West- 
ern Electric engineered the proc- 
esses and machines to make the new 
equipment—economically and to un- 
compromising standards of reliability. 

Working together, we share the 
responsibility for supplying you with 
the world’s finest telephone service 
at the lowest possible cost. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM (Æ 
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ATLANTA ............ 


HARRY M. CAUDILL The Permanent Poor: 49 
The Lesson of Eastern Kentucky 
ALFRED KAZIN Hemingway As His Own Fable 54 
GERALD W. JOHNSON Edward VII: A King in Spite of His Mother 58 
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DAN BROWNE Two Islands — AN ATLANTIC “‘FIRST”’ 91 
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The Bronze-Age Ship: 
An Adventure in Underwater Archaeology 
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ATLANTIC REPORTS 





Washington — Taiwan — Rwanda — Canada 4 
ACCENT ON LIVING 
BETTY WASON The Gourmets of San Sebastian 117 
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COVER PAINTING, J he Drifter, TEMPERA, 1963, BY ANDREW WYETH, 
Collection of Mrs. Andrew Wyeth; photograph by Gilbert Ask 
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ON YOUR COMING VACATION CATCH UP ON YOUR READING... 
through a trial membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: CHECK THE BOOKS YOU HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
EAGER TO READ BUT HAVE FAILED TO—THROUGH OVERBUSYNESS 





Choose Any Three for only One Dollar... 
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597.THE VENETIAN 
AFFAIR by HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





605. PT-109: JOHN 
F. KENNEDY IN 
WORLD WAR Il by 
ROBERT J. DONOVAN 
Illustrated. (Retail 





617.THE WAPSHOT 
SCANDAL by JOHN 
CHEEVER. (Retail 
price $4.95) 





467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 by THEO- 
DORE H. WHITE 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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615. VON RYAN'S 
EXPRESS by DAVID 








618. THE MAR- 
TYRED y RICHARD 





431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH by WILLIAM L. 
(Retail 


WESTHEIMER, (Re- KIM. (Retail price 
tail price $4.95) $4.50) SHIRER. 
price $10) 
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607. THE AMER- 
ICAN WAY OF 
DEATH Py JESSICA 
MITFORD. (Retail 
price $4.95) 





602. THE EDUCA- 
TION OF AMERI- 
CAN TEACHERS >y 
JAMES B. CONANT 
(Retail price $5) 





598. THE COLLEC- 
TOR byJOHN FOWLES 
(Retail price $4.95) 






SIS 


614. WHEN THE 
CHEERING STOP. 
PED 4yGENE SMITH 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $5.95) 
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596. RASCAL by 
STERLING NORTH 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $3.95) 
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623. THE DEPUTY 


by ROLF HOCHHUTH 


(Retail price $5.95) 


(Caravans 


i 
584. CARAVANS 
by JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. (Retail price 
$5.95) 






620. THE INCON- 
GRUOUS SPY: Two 
Novels by JOHN LE 
CARRE. (Retail price 
$5.95) 


575. THE TIN DRUM 
by GUENTER GRASS 
(Retail price. $6.95) 


price $4.95) 





570.INTHECLEAR- 571. THE THIN RED 


ING by ROBERT 
FROST. (Retail 
price $4) 


LINE 4y JAMES JONES 
(Retail price $5.95) 


THE BEST LIBRARY-BUILDING 
SYSTEM EVER DEVISED: 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
Bu here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; it 
will also demonstrate another equally 
important advantage enjoyed by mem- 
bers: Book-Dividends. Through this 
unique profit-sharing system Club 
members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small frac- 
tion of their price-simply by buying 
books they would buy anyway. 
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EUGENE BURDICK 
and HARVEY WHEEL- 
ER. (Ret. price$4.95) 
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PEBBLES Py RICH- 
ARD MC KENNA 


(Retail price $5.95) $4.95) 


x During this experimental mem- 
bership and thereafter, if you con- 
tinue, you will receive, with every Club 
choice you buy, a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate. Each certificate, together with 
a nominal sum, usually $1.00 or $1.50 
—occasionally more for unusually ex- 
pensive volumes—can be redeemed for 


the Club’s Book-Dividends 


which you may choose from a catalog 


one of 


listing over a hundred fine library vol- 
umes whose retail prices average $7. 
Other volumes are constantly being 
added. Since the inauguration of the 
Club's Book-Dividend system over 
$296,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received 
by Book-of-the-Month Club members 
through this unique plan. 


by WILLIAM FAULK- 
NER. (Retail price 





OF THE VILLA 
FIORITA by RUMER 
GODDEN. (Retail 
price $5) 


WITH CHARLEY ^y 
JOHN STEINBECK 
(Retail price $4.95) 


STORIES OF ER- 
NEST HEMINGWAY 
(Retail price $6) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three 
volumes. | agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections or alternates during the first year I am a 
member. I have the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying these three books. During the trial and there- 
after, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate with every Selection—or alternate—I buy under the 
system described at left. (A small charge is added to all 
book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double Selec- 


A8-6 


tion, two books at a special combined price. Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada, 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


EL. hopeful developments are under way this 
year which emphasize anew the economic inter- 
dependence of nations and which ought to pro- 
vide new guidelines for action in the closely re- 
lated fields of aid and trade. One is the meeting 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development in Geneva, where delegates from 
123 countries have been seeking an answer to the 
question of how two thirds of the world's peoples 
can achieve a higher standard of living. 


The other meeting, which will last much longer, 
involves the negotiations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) of the so- 
called Kennedy round of tariff reductions. These 
negotiations, which primarily concern the impor- 
tant trading nations, nevertheless directly affect 
the underdeveloped nations. More than ever they 
and the industrial nations are realizing that trade 
rather than aid is the key to economic progress. 


At present rates of growth, according to a 
United Nations study, it will take more than 200 
years before the standard of living of the poorer 
countries can reach the standard of Western 
Europe today. Another study indicates that if the 
economic growth rate of the industrial countries 
could be increased from an average of 5 percent a 
year to an average of 7 percent, the poorer coun- 
tries could reach that goal in a third of the time 
estimated by the United Nations study. 


With these facts in mind and since the United 
States is the greatest industrial power, it is easy to 
understand why other peoples take such a keen 
interest in America's economic decisions, and why 
there was concern abroad when Congress took 
more than a year to enact the Kennedy proposal 
for income tax reductions. The cuts affected not 
only the American taxpayer but also the economic 
well-being of many nations. 





World Today 


In this connection, the pressure of events is 
building up to force Congress to pay attention to 
two vital foreign-policy issues in the economic 
field. New solutions must be found to the prob- 
lems of East-West trade and to the problems of the 
relationship between developed and underdevel- 
oped nations. Senator Fulbright touched on both 
these issues in his celebrated speech to the Senate 
pleading for an abandonment of “old myths." 


The speech began to take shape in Fulbright's 
mind last year during the bitter debate over the 
proposal to sell wheat to the Soviet bloc and dur- 
ing the closing hours of the foreign-aid debate. 
*[ got upset about the character of the attack on 
the agreement to sell wheat to the Soviet Union," 
Fulbright told a reporter who asked why he had 
made his speech. “I was also upset over the for- 
eign aid debate, which showed a parochialism I 
didn't like.” 


The gap between rich and poor 


Although the Fulbright speech annoyed Presi- 
dent Johnson, it may make his path easier in 
the future. The speech provided a countervail- 
ing force against the congressional pressures from 
the conservatives. If the President is elected in 
November, the pressures from abroad as well as 
the awareness of informed Americans will force 
him to seek new answers to many perplexing 
foreign issues. He cannot rely forever on the least 
common-denominator in Congress to provide 
guidance. The world simply will not wait on the 
congressional temper, nor will the President when 
he begins to devise his own foreign policy. 


It has been said that the most spectacular failure 
of the post-war world is one in which all the indus- 
trial countries, including Russia, have shared. It 
is the failure to find an effective way to narrow the 
gap between the rich and the poor nations. It is 





Liquidity, 


the word that means you can buy and sell stock 
quickly and easily on the New York Stock Exchange. 


You may never use the word, but 
when you decide to buy or sell a round 
lot of stock “at the market,” liquidity 
can have two very personal meanings 
for you—time and money. 

Time because your transaction can 
be made quickly, usually in a matter of 
minutes, 

Money because the price will be rea- 
sonably close to the last sale after your 
order reaches the floor of the Exchange. 

Liquidity is a big word at the Ex- 
change. It describes one of the unique 
characteristics of the market place—the 
remarkable ease and speed with which 
you can convert stock into cash, and 
cash into stock. 

The interplay of many kinds of in- 
vestors brings it about. 

For example, some 17,000,000 Amer- 
icans are shareowners. Suppose you, as 
one of them, instruct your Member 
Firm to sell 100 shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange at the market, 
which means the best price your firm’s 
floor broker can get when your order 
reaches the floor. 

Chances are that others are doing the 
same. And still others are instructing 
their brokers to buy. 

These buy and sell orders converge at 
a post on the floor where that particular 
stock is traded. In the two-way auction 


market, brokers try to get the best price 
possible for their customers. The high- 
est bid and the lowest offer have prece- 
dence, and thus the transaction is made. 
It can all happen in just minutes. 

In other cases, of course, this smooth 
functioning of supply and demand can hit 
a roadblock—an unusually wide spread, 
for example, between what is asked for 
a stock and what anyone is willing to 
pay. 

Then an Exchange Member called a 
Specialist, who specializes in certain 
stocks, is expected, within practicable 
limits, to step in with a higher bid or 
lower offer, reasonably close to the last 
sale. If there is a lack of buyers or sellers 
for a stock at a particular time, he'll fre- 
quently buy or sell for his own account. 
Thus he risks his own money, helping 
to fill in temporary gaps between sup- 
ply and demand and encouraging an 
orderly market. 

Still other sources contribute to li- 
quidity. 

One is the floor trader. He is a Mem- 
ber of the Exchange, bound by a specific 
code of rules. He speculates for himself, 
trying to anticipate what the market will 
do next and risking his money on his 
judgment. While he operates for profit, 
his speculation often helps to take up 
the slack when temporarily there is a 


sizable imbalance between public sup- 
ply and demand. 

Another is the institutional investor 
—organizations like banks, colleges or 
pension funds that often trade in big 
blocks of stock. 

When you buy or sell an “odd lot"— 
any number of shares less than the usual 
round-lot unit of 100—a separate pro- 
cedure helps supply liquidity. An odd- 
lot dealer on the floor buys or sells your 
stock at a price related to the round- 
lot price at the time he executes your 
order. This unique system enables you 
to trade an odd lot generally with the 
same ease, and at almost the same speed, 
as a round lot. 

Just how important is liquidity? Every 
day, millions of shares flow between 
buyers and sellers. The ease with which 
it is done in the bustling Exchange mar- 
ket has become a tradition. Confidence 
that they can buy or sell so readily is an 
important reason, we believe, why so 
many people are willing to invest in the 
future of American business. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 
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now apparent that a major element in the Sino-So- 
viet dispute is the different attitudes in Moscow and 
in Peiping toward the problem of development and 
toward the question of power in the underdeveloped 
nations. 


In the early post-war years the United States 
placed great emphasis on the importance of foreign 
aid. Now, particularly since President Johnson has 
shown his lack of real interest in the aid program, 
it is more than ever apparent that trade is equally 
important and will be much more important in the 
future. And trade, to be successful, must be built on 
two foundations — stable economic development 
in the industrial countries and a workable interna- 
tional financial structure which is not subject to 
every fluctuating balance-of-payments problem. 


In other words, the northern countries must be 
able to avoid business crises in their domestic econ- 
omies, not only for their own well-being but also 
for the well-being of countries to the south which 
are absolutely dependent upon foreign markets for 
their survival. And there must be a stronger mech- 
anism to guard against exchange crises. The lesson 
is apparent: no nation can successfully go it alone 
in economic policy anymore than it can safely go 
it alone in military policy. 


Nevertheless, early this year, despite appeals 
from President Johnson, the House of Representa- 
tives showed its lack of interest in and understand- 
ing of foreign assistance when it voted 208 to 188 to 
return to committee a bill authorizing a United 
States contribution of $312 million to the Interna- 
tional Development Association. The Senate had 
earlier approved the bill. Since seventeen other 
countries have made their contribution to IDA de- 
pendent upon United States support, the House 
action, unless reversed, could prove fatal to the or- 
ganization, which is a World Bank subsidiary de- 
signed to help the poorer nations. 


A more flexible tax policy 


Partly to protect the domestic economy and 
partly to make certain that the United States was 
in a position to meet its international obligations, 
President Kennedy made a modest request to 
Congress early in 1962, which in an orderly world 
might have provoked little opposition. But his pro- 
posal, which would have permitted a small degree 


of flexibility in fiscal policy, struck a very raw con- 
gressional nerve. The opposition was so great that 
no serious consideration was ever given to the late 
Presidents request. No one expects President 
Johnson to repeat the request in the near future, 
but someday he may wish Congress had approved 
his predecessor's proposal. Many economists in 
Washington regard the original proposal as a major 
piece of unfinished business. 


Kennedy had asked Congress to give the Presi- 
dent standby authority to reduce federal income 
taxes if the country were threatened by a recession. 
He asked only for temporary authority limited to a 
reduction of up to five percentage points. He pro- 
posed that if Congress disapproved his decision it 
could veto it within thirty-one days by a simple 
majority vote in both houses. In any event, the re- 
ductions the President might order would be au- 
thorized for no more than one year unless Con- 
gress took action to approve what he had done. 


President Kennedy told Congress that the au- 
thority was needed to enable the government to 
act “more promptly, more flexibly and more 
forcefully to stabilize the economy." He argued 
that his proposal combined ‘‘assurance of congres- 
sional control with provision for the flexibility of 
action needed to achieve the objectives of maximum 
employment and output, economic stability and 
growth." Few presidential requests have fallen on 
deafer ears. Congress made it clear at once that it 
would give the President no such power. The con- 
gressional leaders in the tax field said that they 
would be delegating a part of their constitutional 
responsibility if they permitted the President any 
discretion at all over the tax laws. 


loday, those who favored Kennedy's 1962 pro- 
posal contend that the history of the fight on the 
tax-reduction bill reinforces their argument that 
some executive discretion is urgently needed. Pres- 
ident Kennedy was convinced of the need of in- 
come tax reductions by the summer of 1962. He 
considered asking Congress for an immediate cut 
at that time. However, because he recognized that 
Congress would not approve a reduction that year, 
he announced that he would postpone the request 
until January, 1963. 


It was not until eighteen months after the Presi- 
dent wanted to act and not until thirteen months 
after he presented his formal recommendations that 
the bill was finally passed. In other words, Con- 
gress again demonstrated that there is very 
little flexibility in tax policy. In January of 
this year, as final work was being done on 
the tax bill, the Council of Economic Advisers 
warned that “tax and expenditure policies cannot 
be adjusted with sufficient speed to cope with the 
swift changes in private demand that bring reces- 
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Ever think about what you're Probably sit around and watch Not me. Soon as I say good-by to Good idea to begin 
going to do when you retire? my bank balance dwindle. Amalgamated Feather and Down, retirement with 
I'm going to start living it up. a little fling. 


Paris. Rome. The Riciera. 





mns ai 
That's just the beginning. To the poorhouse, Foot-loose and fancy-free—that's The ^; may be golden but 
There's Macao, Dubrovnik, Puerto most likely. my motto for the golden years. — you'll be broke. 


Vallarta. Who Poise iere 
Dame Fortune will take me? 
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Not a chance. I've planned it What if you live to be Oh, yes it will. My income The second oldest. Because 

so my money never runs out. eighty or ninety, like a will last as long as I do— as soon as I get my annuity, 
lot of people? Your money because I bought an annuitt y I'm making reservations for 
will never last that long. from Equitable. It guarantees the next table. 


me an income for as long 

as I live—a check every 

single month. You know, 

it's just possible I may 
someday be the oldest living 
ringsider at the Folies Bergére. 


j^ ec 2S Look ahead with Living Insurance 


OA ) 


U ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
ia \ Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 © 1964 
Li M \ See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World's Fair. 














By common consent, one of the 
loveliest lines in all poetic litera- 
ture is Euripides’ evocative 


“The apple tree, the singing, 
and the gold... 


>> 


Somehow it seems to suggest 
all that is most desirable in life: 
the beauty of nature, the splen- 
dor of art, and the means of living 
as one pleases. 


Even 2400 years ago, old Eurip- 
ides recognized the fact that the 
apple tree in your own back yard 
and the art museum in your native 
city might not be quite enough. 
After all, you might want to look 
at an apple tree a thousand miles 
away, or buy a fine painting to 
hang on your own wall. And for 
those things — as for many others 
—you would need gold or its 
equivalent. To put it another way, 
the best things in life may be free, 
but being in a position to enjoy 
them to the fullest is likely to 
cost money. 


Unfortunately, giving money 
away is not our business. But 
helping people invest their money 
to make money is. If you have 
any questions about investing in 
securities, just write to us and 
well give you the best answers 
we can. But send no gold for such 
help. Save that for the apple tree 
and the singing. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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sion or inflation." The Council em- 
phasized that it still regarded the 
proposal President Kennedy made 
in 1962 as highly desirable. 


The British can move fast 


Nearly all other industrial coun- 
tries have far more flexible fiscal sys- 
tems than that of the United States. 
For example, in the winter of 1962— 
1963 Britain faced the threat of busi- 
ness stagnation and rising unemploy- 
ment. Without even going to Parlia- 
ment, the government late in 1962 
ordered a sharp reduction in excise 
taxes. It has the authority to cut 
excise and payroll taxes without con- 
sulting Parliament. 


The British government then de- 
cided that a major income tax cut 
was needed. In April, 1963, it pre- 
sented a strongly expansionist budget 
to Parliament, and within a month 
the lower tax rates were approved. 
By July, the economic indexes were 
rising. ‘The unemployment rate, 
which was 4 percent of the labor 
force in February, was reduced to 2 
percent in less than six months. In- 
dustrial production rose by more 
than 13 percent in the same period. 


If the American Congress were as 
responsive to the executive as the 
legislature is in a parliamentary 
system, the need for the kind of 
standby authority President Ken- 
nedy requested would not be so 
great. The fact that in the normal 
course of events present tax laws 
produce an additional $5 or $6 bil- 
lion of revenue each year as a result 
of population and economic growth 
strengthens the argument for execu- 
tive flexibility. The Administration 
believes that unless this additional 
collection is matched by tax reduc- 
tions or by increased federal expendi- 
tures a serious drag on the econ- 
omy may develop in a short time. 


The President and the press 


When President Johnson began 
experimenting with the press confer- 
ence format, most Washington cor- 
respondents were delighted. ‘They 
welcomed the informality as well 
as the new approaches. But after 
more than half a year in office, Mr. 
Johnson has not found a solution 
that is entirely satisfactory either to 
him or to the press. 


The basic problem is that he has 
always preferred to operate in the 
cloakroom rather than in the open. 
He remarked to associates after the 
controversial Fulbright speech that 
if the senator had only come in for 
a quiet talk the whole thing might 
have been avoided. Yet the value 
of the Fulbright speech was in its 
educational impact: it provoked a 
needed debate. The President would 
have preferred to head it off before 
it started. 


It is not that he does not wish to 
keep the nation informed. He wishes 
to inform it only after all things 
have been settled internally and he 
is ready with a formal announce- 
ment. Minor leaks to the press 
about his plans infuriate him, and 
he has instructed his staff to avoid 
the press as much as possible. 


For a man as sensitive to criticism 
as Mr. Johnson, it is not surprising 
that his relations with the press have 
begun to be a problem for both. He 
likes the intimate conference at 
which he can talk informally and in 
broad generalities; he more than any 
of his recent predecessors dislikes the 
searching questions. Yet he has dis- 
played a decided ability to take care 
of himself, to hold his temper in 
check while onstage, and to reply in 
clear sentences that hang together 
better than those of some of his 
predecessors. 


Mood of the Capital 


With the campaign season on 
everyone's mind, this city of politics 
is absorbed with the fascinating 
problem of the Republicans. Wash- 
ington knows that the only major 
Democratic problem is the choice 
of a vice presidential candidate, and 
that is a decision the President him- 
self will make and announce only 
at the last minute. 


But the Republicans are settling 
their difficulties in public view. As 
one Democratic strategist of note 
observed, the Republicans are almost 
sure to reject front-runners Gold water 
and Rockefeller. ‘Then they must 
decide whether to fall back on *'re- 
treads" like Nixon or Lodge to try to 
hold the party together or whether 
to risk the future with a relatively un- 
known person like Scranton, who 
would have the task of remaking the 
Grand Old Party in his youthful 
image. It is a hard decision. 











HTH keeps it as safe as drinking water. 


The water your child splashes around 
and dunks in ought to be kept as germ- 
free as a freshly drawn bath; as safe as a 
cool glass of drinking water. 

And the Chemicals Division of Olin 
developed HTH to do just that. 

HTH dry chlorine is concentrated, so 


it doesn’t take up much storage space. 

As soon as it hits the water, HTH works 
at full strength. In minutes, your pool is 
as pure as tap water. 

That’s why even the professionals use 
it to take care of the big pools. 

HTH is so reliable at this job, many 


cities and towns keep it on hand for emer- 
gencies. If their regular chlorinating 
equipment breaks down, HTH protects 
the cities’ drinking water. 

A lot of people have come to depend 
upon HTH. 

You can too. 


olin ! 


460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 








A FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 


We know steel as a big muscle of American pri- 
vate enterprise. 

So we put loans and financial services to 
work in the industry to help strengthen it 
from iron mine to converter to versatile end 
product. 


By so doing we also help strengthen the 
whole economy. 


Su 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK (^ 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 - 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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Steel works photo by Charles Van Maanen 





This comes about because money put to 
work in business and industry by full-service 
commercial banks helps provide jobs for men 
and women, returns for investors and consum- 
er goods for all the people. 

We believe that the part we play makes for 
greater usefulness to New York, the nation 
and the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


All of a sudden, it stops looking funny. 


If you think a Volkswagen Station Wagon 
is just a funny-looking car maybe you 
never saw One fit in a space that regular 
wagons have to pass by 


and when you realize how much stuff 


you could put inside that thing 
like the Christmas someone drove one 
to their mother's with six people and 


the crib, the high chair, bicycles, lug- 
gage, presents... room? 

you couldn't ask for more and an air- 
cooled engine 

that starts in the morning 1-2-3 

and when you stop at a gas station, $3 
fills it up and you don't have to worry 
about gas for maybe 3 weeks and 


take kids for instance "Are we going 
in the Volkswagen bus?" and they say 
"Yay!" and clap their hands and if it's a 
glorious day you can slide the sunroof back 
and let a little of the glory 
in and 

all of a sudden, it stops look. 

ing funny. 
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Tidi the recognition of the mainland re- 
gime by France, there has been new concern in 
Taiwan that the United Nations will vote to seat 
Communist China. Last autumn ten of the new 
African nations which had formerly been French 
colonies voted against Red China; the vote on 
October 21 was 41 in favor, 57 against, and 12 ab- 
staining. The Taipei government is afraid that a 
switch of France and eight other countries would 
provide the necessary majority. This assumes that 
all countries who recognize Peiping would vote in 
its favor. 'There have been some exceptions to this 
in the past, but they are few. 


The latest tabulation shows sixty UN members 
recognizing Nationalist China and forty-four rec- 
ognizing Peiping. Eightmembersrecognize neither. 
One hope embraced in Taipei is that the United 
States will be able to uphold the contention that 
a two-thirds majority is necessary for the seating 
of Communist China. The General Assembly 
decided two years ago that a two-thirds majority 
was needed, but the Soviet bloc challenged the 
ruling. At the time, the question was academic 
because Communist China had never received a 
majority. If the question comes up again, the de- 
cision could be reversed by a majority vote. 


Meanwhile, the Nationalist Chinese are con- 
tinuing their vigorous wooing of possible votes, 
especially among the new African states. ‘Their 
campaigning takes the form of technical assistance 
and invitations to African leaders to visit Taiwan 
and the offshore islands Quemoy and Matsu, 
which have become tourist attractions in their own 
right. 


The Nationalists realized from the outset that 
they had no chance of competing with the Com- 
munist Chinese through cash loans such as the $25 
million offered to President Nkrumah of Ghana or 
the $19 million extended to Sékou Touré of 
Guinea. They did have technical experience and 
concentrated on showing the Africans how to grow 
rice. A model farm project was set up in Liberia 
and succeeded in growing rice on arid soil that had 
never before yielded a single crop. 
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These experiments attracted the attention of 
other Africans, and the Taipei government fol- 
lowed up by initiating an exchange program for 
agricultural technicians. Since 1960, more than 
300 Nationalist Chinese experts have gone to 
Africa, and an equal number of Africans have 
come to Formosa. Last year 49 African farm 
technicians from 19 countries were enrolled in a 
six-month agricultural seminar in Taichung, a 
central Formosan town. 


Precarious balance 


The precarious situation in Africa is illustrated by 
recalling the case of the 1961 vote in the United 
Nations when the Nationalists almost lost out. 
That year a quid pro quo deal was arranged in which 
the Communist bloc agreed to the election of 
Mauretania if the Western group would allow 
the membership of Outer Mongolia. 


President Chiang Kai-shek, who has always con- 
sidered Outer Mongolia part of China, was op- 
posed to the idea. However, if he had carried out 
his threat to veto Mongolia’s admission, the Soviet 
Union would have barred Mauretania’s entry, and 
in retaliation the African states would have sup- 
ported Communist instead of Nationalist China. 
He was finally persuaded not to object. 


The Nationalists have also been given cause to 
worry in Asia. The Taipei government, already 
irritated by Japan’s growing trade with the Com- 
munists, became bitter late last year because 
Japan returned a defector to the Communist 
mainland after he had changed his mind about 
defecting and said he wished to go home. The 
issue brought Taipei-Tokyo relations to a near 
breaking point. There is considerable pressure 
among opponents of Japanese Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda to recognize Communist China, and 
even elements within his own ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party are advocating recognition, 
especially since France has recognized Peiping. 


The problem of Thailand 


The snowballing effect of French recognition 
has caused the Nationalists concern in Thailand. 





Report on Taiwan 


The Nationalists were eased out of 
Laos when that country became 
*neutral,?" and although it meant a 
lost vote in the UN the commercial 
aspects were almost nil. Thailand 
poses a different problem. With 
French-backed pressures being exert- 
ed in Southeast Asia to neutralize the 
entire area, Thailand may begin 
casting about for some sort of ac- 
commodation. At the start of World 
War II the Thais made a deal with 
the Japanese to avoid getting mixed 
.|up in a shooting war. If the United 
States ever decided to pull out of 
South Vietnam, the Thais might rec- 
ognize Communist China as a means 
of self-defense. 





The significance of such a move 
would be the immediate switching of 
the several million overseas Chinese 
population of Thailand from repre- 
sentation by Peiping to that by 
Taipei. Since the overseas Chinese 
control much of Thailand's day-to- 
day commerce and the lucrative sur- 
plus export crops — rice, tapioca, 
jute — sales of these would be di- 
rected to Communist countries rather 
than to the free countries of Asia. 


| Return to the mainland? 


Amid all these external political 
gyrations, life on Taiwan is focused, 
as it has been for a decade, on re- 
turning to the mainland. During 


with "2 British Name: the past year, there has been less 


| and less emphasis in government 


circles on return by direct invasion 
(imported, of course) 





and more and more on guerrilla 
operations along the periphery of 
Red China that might contribute to 
an uprising by the population. 





This does not represent a change 
in goals by the Nationalist Chinese 
— their avowed aim is still to regain 
control of the territory they lost 
to the Communists in 1949 — but 
rather a change in approach. The 
change was necessitated in part last 
year when, in reply to a Communist 


@ It all happened because a British Consul 
at Cadiz was so particular about his sherry 
that he founded his own sherry firm 

in 1772. And he made sure that every bottle 
bearing his name, which was Duff Gordon, 
lived up to his exacting standards. 


Today his descendants are just as particular. 
They personally oversee the grape harvest, 


even select the day the harvest shall begin. : ( " Chinese charge, the United States 
They supervise the bodegas and finally = said definitely that it was not in- 
approve each shipment. That’s why Duff Gordon NINA spiring or preparing to underwrite 


is still the best sherry y 1 SHERRY 
S t t e t err; you can buy MUT GOLDEN — MEDIUM Ot RC SCH E RALLIES such adventures. 


e Nina—pale, moderately dry sherry. 
e No. 28—moderately sweet oloroso sherry. Nationalist China is restrained to 
Since 1772: Duff Gordon means Sherry EER : es ja considerable degree from precipi- 

and Sherry means Duff Gordon eee ee | tate action by terms of the mutual 
defense pact of 1956, negotiated by 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U. S. A.: MUNSON G. SHAW CO., NEW YORK ‘Chiang Kai-shek and John Foster 
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SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE — Here are some of the selections that 
the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selec- 
tions of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of 
current interest and lasting value — solid, readable books that range from social 
science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you 
as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with 
the benefits of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, 
you may acquire as many as 8 books in this way. Mil CONVENIENCE. Member- 


Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, Jean-Paul Sartre. Retail. $8.50. Member's price $5.95 
The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and Illness. 


Karl Menninger. Retail $10.00. ....ssssssssssssesensse Member's price $6.95 
*Abundance for What? David Riesman; and The Martyred, Richard E. Kim. 

Combined retail price $11.00 ........ Member's price (for both books) $6.50 
Heroes and Heretics: a Social Hístory of Dissent. Barrows Dunham. 

Retail $6.95. .oeeieesssoc66e502040000000000 050492220607 Member's price $5.50 
Occidental Mythology: The Masks of God: Joseph Campbell. 

Retail $7,95  .... eer T NIITPS CMT TP Member's price $5.50 
Oriental Mythology: The Masks of God, Joseph Campbell. 

Retail $7.50 .. cese IIIIMMM—M— Member's price $5.50 
*Cat and Mouse, Günter Grass; and Challenge to Affluence, Gunnar Myrdal. 

Combined retail price $7.90. ..... lesen nnn Member's price $5.95 
*The American Way of Death, Jessica Mitford; and The Feminine Mystique, Betty 

Friedan. Combined retail price $10.90 ......seeeeeeees Member's price $8.90 
Pedro Martinez: a Mexican Peasant and his Family, Oscar Lewis. 

Retail $8.75 wccccccccccccvccccccesccccccscesesscece ,.. .Member's price $5.95 


*Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil, Hannah Arendt; and 
Love Declared: Essays on the Myths of Love, Denis de Rougemont. Com- 
bined retail price $10.00. .............Member’s price (for both books) $5.95 

The City in History, Lewis Mumford .......... Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95 

Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. ...Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.95 

The Essential Walter Lippmann: A Political Philosophy for Liberal Democracy. 


Editors: Clinton Rossiter & James Lare ..... Retail $7,50. Member's price $5.50 
Culture Against Man, Jules Henry. Retail $7.95. .......... Member's price $5.50 
The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell ........ Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95 


Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A massive com- 
pendium of studies by Mead, May, Orwell, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 


Howe, Jaspers, Mills, and more. ........... Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50 
Privacy: The Right to Be Let Alone, Morris L. Ernst and Alan U. Schwartz. 
Retail $6.00, ...... ene paves va Véase — s.s...» Member's price $4.50 


*TWO BOOKS COUNTING AS ONE SELECTION 
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ship in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for the books you 
want in the comfort of your own home — enabling you to- build your library 
conveniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find 
News, containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of the many other books available at special member's prices. You 
need choose only the books you want. li AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40*h. As a 
member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40?/» on the books you take. Further- 
more, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50°/o. Compare 
the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone 
can amount to as much as $37.45 | BONUS BOOKS. When your introductory 
agreement has been completed, you will be entitled to a free bonus book of 
your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, inc. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 


You may enroll and send me the 3 free books of my choice, with my first 
selection at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). | agree to 
buy four additional selections or alternates from the wide range of books that 
will be made available to me in the coming year at substantial savings. When | 
do not want the current selection — or prefer to order another book — | may do 
so on the convenient form provided for this purpose. | may cancel my member- 
ship at any time after purchasing the four additional books. 
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How do you 
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is Greek to 
you? 


Speak to Berlitz 
first and learn 
modern Greek or 
any language in 
the world in a 
matter of weeks. 
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TREADWAY COMES TO NANTUCKET 


<E Two Great Traditions 
Meet In Three Charming Hotels 


Looking for a very special vacation this year? 





You now have your choice of three very special inns on America's most 
charming island, Nantucket. 


Treadway has come to Nantucket . . . with all the traditional fine food, 
personalized service and happy-guest know-how that have made 
Treadway Inns famous. 


'The other tradition, of course, is Nantucket Island's natural friendli- 
ness and 18th Century charm. 


You'l find these two great traditions living happily (for you) ever 
after in the following Treadway-operated inns: 


The White Elephant — a luxurious blend of the modern with the tradi- 
tionalin a gay Island atmosphere. 


Jared Coffin House — an intimate, beautifully restored home brimming 
with antiques. 


Harbor House — casual surroundings. Famous seafood restaurant, En- 
tertainment nightly in Bamboo Cocktail Lounge. 


For further details on the two traditions that will make your vacation 
this year one to remember, consult your travel agent or write: 






TREADWAY INNS 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Report on Taiwan 


Dulles, which provided that ‘‘the 
use of force will be a matter of joint 
agreement subject to action of an 
emergency character which is clearly 
an exercise of the inherent right of 
self defense." 


The guerrilla program 


The plain truth is that the Na- 
tionalist Army would have little 
chance of success against the larger 
forces of the mainland unless the 
United States took part or unless the 
population was disposed to help. 
The guerrilla actions are designed 
to begin creating a climate for 
popular support. 


That these raids have been in 
some degree successful has been ad- 
mitted by the Communists them- 
selves. The Peiping Review periodi- 
cally prints photographs and reports 
on captured Nationalist agents and 
has warned the population to be on 
the lookout for other agents still at 
large. ‘Taipei claims their groups 
are active in ‘‘at least 15" locations 
on the mainland. Such claims pro- 
vide a needed morale boost for the 
admittedly aging Nationalist Army, 
and this is another reason for the 
emphasis on the guerrilla program. 


American officials debate the real 
benefits of the guerrilla harassment 
but reluctantly concede the Na- 
tionalist point that it is desirable to 
keep pressure on the Communists 
at a time when the mainland is in 
the midst of economic trials. 


Ironically, the most help for the 
Nationalist cause of creating a 
weakened mainland susceptible to 
a counterattack has come from the 
Soviet Union. The Sino-Soviet dis- 
has created, among other 
things, a Chinese Communist mili- 
tary establishment greatly weak- 
ened in terms of modern equipment 
and fuel. Peiping has admitted 
that the mass pullout of Soviet 
technicians and the cancellation of 
assistance projects caused immense 
damage. The Communist military 
in general has been weakened, and 
the Air Force in particular is fast 
becoming obsolete as well as des- 
perately short of spare parts. 


Defectors and other sources have 
told of Communist plans during 





Are you working 

like a do g 
to get to the top? 
Shake hands with Avis. 











When you're not top dog, you try harder 
You work more hours. You worry more. You 
eat much too fast. 

You go through the same thing Avis is go: 
ing through. We’re only No.2 in rent a cars 

We have to knock ourselves out to please 
people. 

E | By not giving them anything less than 

Welcometotheclub. — fine cars like lively super-torque Fords. By 
worrying that one of our people might forget to empty 
an ashtray. Or clean a windshield. Or fill a gas tank.We 
try harder. But you'll never know how hard we try until 
you try us. 





Walk up to our counter. 
And give us some growing pains to keep our stomach 
pains company. 


© 1964 AVIS, I! 
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Z ING OFFICE: 1963 


THE PIVOTAL Six years ago, 


BP sl. 






McGraw- 
dill’s BUSINESS WEEK began pointing out that the 
‘ederal income tax structure hindered economic growth 
ind fostered unemployment. In June, 1962, at a key 
noment, a BUSINESS WEEK editorial campaign drove 
1ome to businessmen the realization that a substantial 
‘ax cut was imperative, even at the risk of increasing 

udget deficits for the short term. Members of Congress, 
mong others, recognized this leadership as a strong 
orce in the final enactment of the historic tax cut in 1964. 


THE PEDAGOGIC Should a teacher 
properly qualified in one state be allowed to teach in 
every state? Educator James B. Conant says yes, em- 
phatically. In THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN TEACHERS, 
Conant has 27 recommendations on the touchy subject 
of how teachers should be taught. Why does McGraw- 
Hill publish such a controversial book? Because of 
the critical importance of the topic. And because 
readers look to McGraw-Hill, a major publisher of 
textbooks, for the newest thinking on education. 
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THE PERCEPTIVE Whats brewing 
in Bratsk, Russia's huge hydro site? How are things 
in Khabarovsk, 25 miles from Red China? Soviet 
hydroelectric power is being cut back, and Japanese 
trade in Siberia is growing. This news came from our 
Moscow News Bureau chief after a recent 10,000-mile 
trek. Such coverage is routine for McGraw-Hill 
World News Service. Every week, this large busi- 
ness news-gathering service relays a quarter million 
words to McGraw-Hill’s 43 business publications. 
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THE PRACTICAL No need to go 
Finland to enjoy a sauna bath... or even to a heal 
club. You can have one installed in your home for abo 
$1,500. With the growing popularity of saunas, arcl 
tects get more requests to include them in plans. Thi 
find data on saunas, among thousands of more conve 
tional items, in Sweet’s Catalog Files, bound volum 
of the catalogs of some 1,800 suppliers to the constru 
tion industry. Sweet's is another example of hc 
McGraw-Hill serves man's need for knowledge. — £ 


ET 
SERVING IVIAN'S NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE.. IN MANY WAYS @ 


MicGFAW-FIIL! 














Love Lefters 
ambler 






Insurance Exec- 
utive Joel M. 
Price of New York 
City has to get busi- 
ness use and family 
use out of his car— 
both tough. His let- 
ter is full of praise 
for his Classic Six 
station wagon with 
automatic transmission: 


Joel M. Price 


“Its the most kid-proof 
car l've ever seen" 


"I have two boys who can 
do some pretty horrible 
things to the upholstery 
of a car in short order. 
But the inside of my 
Classic wagon has proved 
as tough as it is good 
looking. 


"I particularly like the 
brakes, too. They stand up 
remarkably well under all 
the stop-and-go city driv- 
ing I do. And I've never 
seen any that work so 
smoothly in wet weather. 


"Gas mileage has been 
surprisingly good. I never 
expected to get 18-20 
miles with an automatic 
transmission—and in so 
much city traffic. 


"Writing testimonials is 
not one of my fortes, but 
I feel compelled to take 
pen in hand and congratu- 
late those who make such a 
fine automobile possible." 


You can see why Rambler is 
America's best-selling six-cyl- 
inder wagon! The great Classic 
also comes with an optional 198-hp 





V-8 or the new Torque Command 
232...the 6 that comes on like an 8 
—great! And the smart Roof-Top 
Travel Rack is standard equipment. 
See your Rambler dealer. 














Report on Taiwan 


1962-1963 to attempt to establish 
air superiority in the Taiwan straits, 
but the cutoff of advanced Russian 
aircraft and parts has made this 
impractical. From radar screens on 
Taiwan and Quemoy, visitors may 
watch as the Red Chinese Air Force 
goes through tactical training over 
the mainland. Such training has 
been drastically reduced because of 
a shortage of aviation fuel. 


American aid 


There is no schism between the 
United States and Nationalist China, 
like the Sino-Soviet rift, but the 
U.S. announcement that its aid 
program to Taiwan will be slashed 
requires some readjustment in Tai- 
wan. American-aid planners be- 
lieve that the Formosan economy 
is at the takeoff stage and that 
enough growth can be generated in 
the private sector to maintain the 
present relative prosperity. ‘They 
foresee a phasing out of American 
aid by 1968. 'his would imply, 
however, some reduction in military 
expenditure, and it is on this point 
that the Nationalist officials disagree 
with Washington. 








The American viewpoint is sup- 
ported by several economic indica- 
tors which show increasing exports 
and production capacity. But, de- 
spite convincing statistics, National- 
ist leaders are reluctant to pare the 
600,000-man armed forces or reduce 
its expenditures. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Most outsiders do not fully realize 
| the central role of the military in 
| the economy and in the political 
structure. In addition to getting a 
large slice of the budget, the military 
also receives significant subsidies. 
The military is sold over 200,000 
tons of rice annually by the national 
food bureau, which makes the sale 
at lower than cost and writes off 
the loss. Military factories produce 
goods for civilian markets with the 
profits going for military uses. Ser- 
vicemen get a premium rate on 
savings deposits and ride public 
transport at half price. Military 
freight goes for half price on the 
railroads, and utility bills of the 
military are frequently not paid. 


This situation constitutes a drain 
on resources and has resulted in 


severe inflationary pressures. These 
pressures would have been more 
severe and damaging were it not 
for the economy’s great increases 
in productivity, which in turn can 
be attributed in large degree to the 
over $3 billion in U.S. aid since 
1951. Taiwan's economic progress, 
despite the burden of an outsized 
military establishment, is indeed re- 
markable and provides an example 
of an American aid program that 
has been a net success. 


Signs of dissatisfaction 


Since the Nationalists consider 
they are still in a state of civil war, 
they feel that these drawbacks re- 
sulting from a large military force 
are justified. But there are some 
real problems to be faced. It is no 
secret that the government is as 
concerned with political reliability 
as it is with military efficiency. This 
is common in Asian nations where 
the military's role in politics is 
woven into the national fabric. 
This insistence on political reliabil- 
ity most often takes the form of 
entrusting top jobs and awarding 
promotions to officers and noncom- 
missioned officers who came from 
the mainland originally. 


Because the bulk of the rank and 
file troops in the 400,000-man army 
are Taiwanese, this can be expected 
to create morale problems. Nation- 
alist spokesmen say this point is 
exaggerated by critics, as is the whole 
argument of Taiwanese (7 million) 
resenting the control of the island by 
former mainland Chinese (3 mil- 
lion). Butitis true that the National- 
ist Army has an uncommon num- 
ber of generals (900) and colonels 
(5820) and that the middle-officer 
ranks, which some Taiwanese have 
reached, are now stagnated with 
little chance of promotion. 


Because of the very real economic 
upsurge, which has made the Chi- 
nese on Taiwan incomparably bet- 
ter off than those on the mainland, 
political ‘‘outs” find little fertile 
ground for recruitment of followers. 
There have been, however, some 
signs of lessened unity in the ruling 
Kuomintang Party. ‘These include 
the resignations of Premier Chen 
Cheng and others. Chen remains as 
the nominal vice president, but 
the resignations are indicative of 
maneuvering within the high eche- 
lons. 


These 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money” 


Why are National City Travelers Checks the best way to carry 
money anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate these 
specific reasons: ready availability ... immediate acceptability... 
on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 
25 directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou- 
sands more abroad...and hotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking, 
National City Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 





Test No.3—Availability—in Baton Rouge 


Dr. & Mrs. Gary B. Beard carry National City Trav- 
elers Checks on every trip, near or far. Here they re- 
plenish their supply at the Louisiana National Bank. 
It’s quick, easy and economical at banks everywhere. 





Test No. 1 —Refundability—in Heidelberg 


Businessman George W. Campbell of Casper, Wyoming made this test by actually 
burning $1200 worth of National City Travelers Checks. He was directed by his 
hotel to a nearby Heidelberg bank where a full refund was promptly arranged. 
No red tape at all. 
1 
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At the World’s Fair! 


All three advantages. Here, too, you'll find National 
City Travelers Checks easy to buy...speedily ac- 
cepted... fully refundable. When you “Come to the 
Fair” carry them—relax and enjoy the fun! 
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Test No. 2— Acceptabitity.-dn Singapore 





At the famous Raffles Hotel, just as back home in Cape Cod, Mr. and Mrs. H. OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 
Bennett Whipple learned that National City 1 ravelers Checks were a most conven- NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1964-65 
ient way to pay for everything. Proof that this "safety-first" cash is world-famous! Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Today, the great engineers 


of Borg-Warner 


have 
eliminated 


air conditioning’s 


3 basic - 
problems. 


Once again, Borg-Warner's 
Norge Division has 

gone to the public—this 
time to ask: "What's wrong 
with home air conditioners?" 
Every respondent said 

(1) they were ugly; (2) they 
were noisy; (3) their filters 
were hard to change. The 
engineers set to work and 
developed the new Norge. 
You can see it's better 
looking. It is also 
measurably quieter. 

And the filter is in front 
where you can flip it out. 


HE ENGINEERS at Borg-Warner's 
Norge Division have gone and 


designed a brand-new air conditioner. 

Why? 

People told them that there was a 
lot they didn't like about previous air 
conditioners. Specifically: looks, noise 
and the fuss involved in cleaning or 
changing filters. 

The picture shows what they did 
about looks. The new Norge has a 
real walnut front. (Over half the peo- 
ple Norge asked about air condition- 
ers said they'd pay more for a wooden 
front. Here it is— at no extra cost.) 
Its beautiful. The new Norge looks 
like furniture, not machinery. 

Here's what Norge's engineers did 
about noise. They found that the 
vents through which most air condi- 
tioners take in air were letting out 
too much of the noise from the fan. 
They fixed that. They buried the fan 
way in the back of the unit and put 
the vents in a brand-new place — so 
that the noise would bounce right back 
in where it came from. It works. You 
can play your hi-fi at low volume 
while the new Norge is on. 

Here's how the Norge engineers 
made the filter easier to get at. They 


Borg-Warner Corporation, 200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 60604 


put it in front, behind a flip-down 
door. The new Norge is as easy to 
open as a drop-leaf desk. 

What did the Norge engineers do 
to make sure their air conditioner 
would /ast — summer after summer? 
They gave it the works. 

They tried to drown it in a man- 
made cloudburst. (It was tight as a 
drum.) They piled 400 extra pounds 
on the mounting brackets. (The 
brackets held.) They ran it in 110?F 
temperatures. (It ran and ran and 
ran.) They ran it on 10 percent less 
voltage than called for. (It still 
worked.) 

That's the true story of what hap- 
pened when the great engineers at 
Borg-Warner went to work on room 
air conditioning. Cool. 


The great engineers 
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Teardrop candlesticks « Height 9" « $100.00 a pai 


Crystal candlesticks —for a brilliant table 


STEUBEN GLASS -&* 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET - NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





This year—you can afford 
atrip to Europe and 
the world s finest motorcar, too! 






N 
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See your Mercedes-Benz dealer now. You can have a gleaming new Mercedes 
awaiting you in Europe. You can then drive away on a luxury tour in one of the 
world's finest motorcars. And by ordering through your Mercedes-Benz dealer 
here, you'll get the lowest possible factory price overseas. 


With your Mercedes-Benz you're not tied down by European rail and air time- 
tables...and you can go where you choose, when you choose. You may even 
save enough to pay for your round-trip air fare. 


This is what you save on: the trouble and expense of renting a car, the import 
duty on a new car, and the cost of installing U.S. equipment. You receive a full 
warranty—honored by any of the 400 Mercedes-Benz dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Make that trip to Europe pay. And come home to luxury motoring, too. For par- 
ticulars see your Mercedes-Benz dealer soon or fill in the coupon below. 


€ — ÁÀ  — — — —À — — — — €  — MÀ MÀ — € — — — € M a "€ "À — e "À € v —— n H— — € 9 0-9 499 9 m t MÀ m 


To: Mr. Bob Stevens, European Sales Manager 
: Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc., 635 South Main St., South Bend, Indiana, 46627 
Please send me complete details about the Mercedes-Benz line of 
automobiles, plus information about the European Delivery Plan. A-2 
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Report on Taiwan 


Behind much of this maneuvering 
is Chiang’s son Chiang Ching-kuo, 
an army officer and head of the se- 
cret police. He is believed to be the 
power fulcrum on the island at 
present and will be the key figure 
in the question of succession when 
seventy-six-year-old Chiang Kai- 
shek passes from the scene. 


Economic gains 


Despite these strains and stresses 
and a damaging typhoon last Sep- 
tember, Taiwan made some notable 
economic gains during last year. 
The September typhoon casualties 
were 239 dead, more than 300 in- 
jured, with 8000 houses destroyed 
and 12,000 damaged. Relief and 
reconstruction in the wake of the 
storm, which struck in the northern 
Taipei-Keelung area, were swift and 
efficient and testified to the healthy 
state of the economy. The storm 
destroyed some vegetable crops but 
brought enough rain to save the 
year’s second rice crop, which had 
been threatened by a long spell of 
dry weather. 


Taiwan's exports have been grow- 
ing in volume and variety over the 
past several years and in 1963 
reached record levels. Much of the 
gain was accounted for by new 


(manufacturing and processing in- 
dustries, but a sharp rise in world 


sugar prices and greater export of 
this commodity added immeasura- 
bly to the overall trade jump. Ac- 
cording to the Foreign Exchange 
and ‘Trade Control Commission, 
laiwan's exports for 1963 were $350 
million compared with the previous 
year's record $240 million. 


Since the Nationalists are as 
adamant in their refusal to accept 
a "two Chinas" concept as are the 
Communists, any change must be 
pegged to the international situa- 
tion. On Taiwan today, thought- 
ful citizens seem to agree that most 
of the questions concerning the 
future of this rich green island 
are bound up in a combination 
of three important factors: the 
United Nations vote this autumn on 
the seating of Communist China, 
United States foreign policy, and 
the question of the succession of 
leaders in both Nationalist and 
Communist China. 


D. 
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1720-1793 


Skewer 
by Wm. Moulton III 


The tradition that is Towle 
Sterling began over two cen- 
turies ago with the great 
Moulton family of silver- 
smiths. They pursued their 
craft until 1857, when they 
were succeeded by Anthony F. 
Towle and William P. Jones. 


N THE TRADITION of over two centuries of fine craftsmanship, 
LA lowle of Newburyport, Massachusetts, creates El Grandee — a 
jattern. of graceful intricacy and serene dignity — an example of 


1744-1816 


Porringer 
by Joseph Moulton IHI 


The Towle silversmiths are 
still in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, where Joseph Moul- 
ton trained his sons, Ebenezer, 
Enoch, Abel and William IV 
—still following the same tra- 
dition of unhurried crafts- 
manship and quality. 


1768-1824 


Cup 
by Ebenezer Moulton 


One of the four grandsons of 
William Moulton III to be 
famed silversmiths. The nine- 
teenth century brought a 
great demand for fine New 
England silver. Many of these 
cherished pieces were carried 
West in the dowries of brides. 





1772-1861 


Tankard 
by William Moulton IV 


Perhaps the greatest of the 
Moulton silversmiths created 
this classic tankard. William 
is also remembered for hav- 
ing introduced a talented ap- 
prentice, Anthony F. Towle, 
who was to carry his tradition 
into the next century. 


1895 


Fork 
by Towle 


The craftsmanship of two cen- 
turies is exhibited in the fine 
silver designed by the Towles 
(sixteen of whom married 
Moultons over the vears). To 
this day every tine of every 
Towle fork is hand-polished 
for perfect service. 


‘Towle Introduces 
EL GRAN DHE 


reat design in sterling. Its openwork scrolls and re- 
echoed arcs capture the grandeur of the great era 


of Spanish baroque, its perfect grace will make it _ 


thine of constant beauty on every occasion. - 





TOWLE 


SILVERSMITHS 


Ge) 
A 


Choose El Grandee for its beauty. Choose El Grandee for its intrin- 
sic practicality— because it is solid silver it will be beautiful for a 
longer time than any other thing you will choose for your home. 


Choose El Grandee because it is famous Towle 
Sterling — a mark of graciousness in your,home, 
created by the oldest, and the proudest, silversmith- 


ing tradition in America. 'GTowle, 1984 









The Atlantic Report as, 
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ds central African Republic of Rwanda lies 
isolated and landlocked between the Nile and 
Congo River basins some 1000 miles from the 
Indian Ocean and 1600 miles from the Atlantic. 
It is roughly the size of Vermont and has the high- 
est population density in Africa South of the 
Sahara (245 persons per square mile) and the low- 
est per capita income ($50 per year). 


Rwanda has always known population pressure 
on scant resources; yet, in the midst of this scarcity 
one sector of its population evolved a highly intri- 
cate society, which has today fallen apart. The 
consequences of the destruction of that society 
and the attempt to replace it with another lie at 
the root of Rwanda's present tragic situation. 


The population of Rwanda is divided into three 
distinct tribal groups sharing a common language. 
The pygmoid Twa constitute less than one percent 
of the population and are rarely seen, being hunt- 
ers and forest dwellers. The short, stocky, Bantu, 
Negroid Hutu represent 85 percent of the popula- 
tion. They were the first to fell Rwanda's forest, 
to clear the brush, and to cultivate. They never 
evolved a centralized political system, and their 
reliance on small units formed around clan chiefs 
made them highly vulnerable to invasion. 


Some four centuries ago a tall, slender, haughty, 
exauisitely aristocratic people known as the Tutsi 
conquered Rwanda through a combination of 
force and persuasion. Although they never con- 
stituted more than 15 percent of the population, 
their hierarchical organization, built around a 
king known as the Mwami, their development of 
specialized warrior castes, and above all their pos- 
session of cattle enabled them to dominate the 
Hutu. Reputed to have originated in Ethiopia or 
the Nile Valley, the Tutsis were the outer fringe of 
a great southbound pastoral migration. 


The Tutsi sacred cows 


The Tutsi promised protection and cattle to 
individual Hutu, who in turn accepted the Tutsi 
as their lords to whom they owed personal ser- 
vices and a portion of their crops, and who 
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eventually secured possession of all cattle and land. 
Each Tutsi was the client of another Tutsi patron, 
the Mwami being at the pinnacle. 


This feudal system was justified by an elaborate 
ideology which had as its essential premise the 
fundamental inequality of human beings. Accord- 
ing to legend, the first king of Rwanda had three 
sons, Gatwa, Gahutu, and Gatutsi. In order to 
choose his successor he entrusted each one with a 
pot of milk to guard overnight. The gluttonous 
Gatwa immediately guzzled down the milk; 
Gahutu dozed off and let the pot spill, returning 
it half empty the next day; but the faithful Gatutsi 
stayed awake to guard it throughout the night. 
Therefore the King chose Gatutsi as his successor, 
to be forever free from manual labor, with Gahutu 
who lacked self-control as his eternal serf, while the 
avaricious Gatwa was banished. 


This legend reflects the reality of four cen- 
turies of Tutsi domination whereby a small and 
highly self-conscious minority indulged in the 
pleasures of a distinct leisure class through the 
exploitation of the Hutu majority. The basis of 
this exploitation was the cow. The highly exotic, 
sleek long-horned Ndanga cattle were the only 
recognized form of wealth, and Hutus could obtain 
them only by serving their Tutsi masters, who 
could at any time break the relationship and re- 
gain all the cattle they had lent to their clients. 


It was not until 1894 that the first European 
entered Rwanda. Four years later Rwanda and 
the neighboring Tutsi kingdom of Burundi came 
under German rule. Both countries had first been 
allotted to Germany at the Berlin Conference 
in 1885, during the colonial scramble for Africa. 


At the end of the First World War Belgium ac- 
quired a League of Nations mandate for Rwanda 
as partial compensation for war reparations which 
Germany would be unlikely to be able to pay. The 
Belgians continued the German system of indirect 
rule, relying upon the Mwami and the Tutsi 
officialdom and confining administrative posts and 
education to the Tutsi elite. 


on the never-ending joys of diamonds 


Necklace, about $2600; crescent pin, about $500; brooch, about $2000; earrings, about $920; ring, about $2400, Your jeweler can show you many more, 


Seemingly carved of light, the diamond never fails chose it for becomingness rather than for stone 
to delight the eye. And this joyous spark stays size alone. The diamond is precious and forever, 
alive forever. The diamond jewel you select will no matter what its size. If you are interested in 
be your most imperishable possession, your single the pieces shown, let your jeweler write Atlantic 
most admired and individual adornment, if you Monthly, P.O. Box 3992, New York 17, New York. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines. Ltd. 














Report on Rwanda 


While never directly attacking the 
basis of Tutsi rule, the colonial 
period set in motion forces which led 
to its eventual destruction. Foremost 
among these forces was Christianity, 
which preached the equality of all 
men in the eyes of Christ. The 
Catholics took an early lead and 
soon converted the Mwami and his 
court; through the Church the 
Hutus could aspire to status, educa- 
tion, and authority, which were de- 
nied them elsewhere. The introduc- 
tion of cash cropping and cultivation 
of Arabica coffee provided Hutu peas- 
ants with an income and lessened 
their reliance on their Tutsi masters. 
Finally, because of population pres- 
sures, thousands of Hutus migrated 
to neighboring territories, where 
some were exposed to and returned 
with ideas of democracy and majority 
rule. 


The sudden attainment of politi- 
cal independence by the former Bel- 
gian Congo, and United Nations 
pressure on the Belgians, who ex- 
ercised a trusteeship for Rwanda, 
caused political activity in Rwanda 
to spurt. It was obvious that unless 
the Hutus seized power before the 
Belgians left, an independent Rwan- 
da in Tutsi hands would forever 
enslave the Hutu. Yet the Hutus 
were handicapped by their lack of 
education and experience and their 
inborn submissiveness. 


The rise of the Hutus 


On July 24, 1959, the forty-six- 
year-old Mwami Rudahigwa died 
suddenly under mysterious circum- 
stances without having designated 
his successor. ‘This proved the oc- 
casion for the decisive clash between 
the Tutsi and the embryonic Par- 
mehutu, the political organization 
of the Hutu, led by Gregoire Kayi- 
banda, former seminary student, 
guide at the Brussels World’s Fair, 
and editor of the Catholic newspa- 
per. While the Tutsis quickly in- 
stalled the Mwami’s nephew as the 
new king and prepared a terrorist 
campaign against leading Hutu pol- 
iticians, the Hutu masses staged an 
uprising under Parmehutu direc- 
tion. The Mwami was deposed and 
fled the country along with thou- 
sands of other Tutsi refugees, and 
a provisional Hutu government was 
installed. 





Two extremely bitter years fol- 
lowed, during which a United Na- 
tions-supervised referendum resulted 
in an 80 percent victory for the 
Parmehutu Party and the decisive 
rejection of the monarchy. Periodic 
fighting between Hutus and ‘Tutsis 
continued, and additional thousands 
of refugees fled the country. 





Meanwhile, in neighboring Bur- 
undi, to which Rwanda was linked 
by a customs and monetary union, 
the — sixty-four-year-odld Mwami 
Mwambutsa used the political skills 
garnered through fifty years on the 
throne to hold his country and 
Tutsi rule together. While Rwanda 
achieved independence on July 1, 
1962, as a republic, Burundi re- 
mained a monarchy, and ideologi- 
cal strains caused relations between 
the two countries to deteriorate 


rapidly. 


Among the 100,000 Tutsis who 
fled Rwanda prior to its indepen- 
dence and the 250,000 who remained 
behind, there are many who refuse 
to face a life of permanent exile or to 
accept Hutu rule. Four centuries of 
domination have led them to believe 
that they are superior to the hum- 
ble, submissive, and physically in- 
ferior Hutu. Among the hard-core 
exiles a secret terrorist organization | 
known as the Inyenzi was formed. 
This became the focus of counter- 
revolutionary activity directed at | 
overthrowing the Rwanda govern- | 
ment and restoring the monarchy. 


Rwanda enjoyed relative peace 
for eighteen months following inde- 
pendence while the Inyenzi confined | 
their activities to agitation among 
the Tutsi refugees. The dedicated 
government of thirty-seven-year-old 
President Kayibanda instituted an 
austerity program unique in Africa. 
The government was less successful 
in persuading the population to con- 
tinue the highly unpopular antiero- 
sion works and the supervised grow- 
ing of quality coffee which the Bel- 
gians had maintained through com- 
pulsion. The government's greatest 
achievement was in abrogating the 
feudal contracts 
land, which had been the nexus of 
Tutsi domination. 


Invasion by refugees 


This period of calm has been rudely 
and decisively shattered by three 
invasion attempts mounted by the 





over cattle and | 


Get Kodak 
Color Processing 
by mail 


Just buy Kopak Prepaid Proc- 
essing Mailers at your dealer's. 
(Price covers processing cost.) 
Mail your exposed Kodak color 
still or movie film direct to Kodak 
in the prepaid mailer envelope. 
Get your slides, movies or prints 
returned directly by mail, proc- 
essed with the same care Kodak 
puts into making film. Sure 
sign of quality processing is 
"Processed by Kodak" on your 
color slides and movie film, and 
"Made by Kodak” on the back of 
your color prints. 


USE KODAK PREPAID 
PROCESSING MAILERS 


Kodak 
PREPAID 
PROCESSING 
MAILER 





(OgASTMAN KODAK COMPANY MCMLXI 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 Camera 
does practically everything 
for you... automatically 









OPEN... = DROP IN... SHOOT... 


automatically loads and is instantly ready for action... 


automatically advances film by powerful spring motor; 
always ready for the next shot... 


automatically shows which film you're using... 
automatically shows how many shots you've taken... 
automatically winds off film after the last shot; no rewind... 


automatically adjusts the fast f/2.8 lens for correct ex- 
posure... 


automatically slows down the shutter when light is dim... 
automatically warns you when to use flash; you won't 
waste film... 


automatically adjusts for film speed when you load the 
camera... 


automatically switches to flash speed when you pop up 
the flash holder... 


automatically sets itself for correct flash exposure as 
you focus... 


automatically compensates for daylight when using flash 
outdoors... 


automatically indicates, by rangefinder, when focus is 
correct... 


The KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 Camera costs less than 


$130. For other models and prices, see your Kodak dealer. 
Price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY eœ Rochester, N. Y. 








Only they know 
the secret 


Only four monks of the Carthusian Order 
know the secret of making Chartreuse, a 
secret préserved for more than 350 years. 
Their dedication is rewarded by your en- 
joyment of this superb liqueur. Before 
or after dinner, or as a delightful chilled 
drink, Chartreuse is enjoyable in a va- 
riety of ways. For illustrated booklet 
on Chartreuse, write Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., New York, Dept. Z. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 





AFFORD 


THE 


FINEST 


Rodin, Renoir, Degas, Michelangelo 
and an unknown Egyptian genius of 
the New Kingdom (ca. 1250 B.C.). 
From $2.75 to $350.00. 


We invite you to visit Brentano's Gal- 
lery of Sculpture Masterpieces in 
Replica (at New York, Washington or 
San Francisco stores). Or send 256 for 
the handsome new 62-page Sculpture 
Catalog. Includes more than 100 strik- 
ing photographs of the world's greatest 
sculpture; informative annotated de- 
scriptions of each piece (so accurate 
that this catalog is used as a supple- 
mentary text in many art courses); and 
a special section on museum jewelry 

in replica. 


rentano’s 


S86eFifth Avenue New Y 


Dept. A-1 
1 036 or 


Report on Rwanda 


Inyenzi. The first of these occurred 
on November 25, 1963, when 3000 
Tutsi refugees in Burundi began a 
march toward the Rwanda border 
to *return to their homeland." The 
marchers included old men, women, 
and children, as well as three truck- 
loads of arms. The marchers were 
spotted by missionaries and UN refu- 
gee officials, and the Burundi govern- 
ment intervened to turn them back. 


lhe second invasion attempt oc- 
curred on December 20, 1963, one 
day after the conclusion of a confer- 
ence between the Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi governments in which they 
agreed to dissolve their customs 
and monetary union. ‘The invad- 
ers struck this time at Nemba on 
the Rwanda-Burundi border. They 
were armed only with homemade 
rifles, spears, and bows and arrows, 
and first attacked a Rwanda mili- 
tary base under construction, where 
they seized light arms and two jeeps. 
The invaders then proceeded north 
toward Kigali, the smallest and 
probably worst-defended capital in 
the world, with a population of 4500 
and one paved street. They ad- 
vanced to within twelve miles of 
Kigali before they were intercepted 
by the Rwanda Garde Nationale. 
The invaders fled, suffering heavy 
losses, after a battle waged with 
modern weapons but highly remi- 
niscent of an intertribal skirmish. 


The Rwanda government was 
panic-stricken by the news of the 
second invasion attempt. Rwanda’s 
mountainous terrain, lack of village 
life, and open borders make it ideal 
for terrorist operations. The one- 
thousand-man Garde Nationale had 
its hands full defending the capital 
and the border posts, and the defense 
of the country would have had to re- 
ly on the civilian Hutu population 
taking up arms. 


The government took two mea- 
sures to guard the country against 
further invasion and internal sub- 
version (the second group of invaders 
had made contact with local Tutsis). 
Prominent Tutsis throughout Rwan- 
da were arrested and herded to gov- 
ernment prisons, where after severe 

| beatings the majority were released. 
However, all those whose names had 
been found on a list of people whom 


the invaders planned to install as 
government officials were shot. 
This list had been taken off the body 
of a Congolese mercenary killed 
while fighting with the invaders. 


The second measure was to send a 
minister to each of Rwanda's ten 
prefectures to organize the -*self- 
defense" of the civilian population 
with the aid of the local prefect and 
the elected burgomasters. The in- 
dividual situation in each prefec- 
ture and the attitude of local offi- 
cials, rather than government pol- 
icy, caused the subsequent massive 
reprisals and massacres of the local 
Tutsi population which have been so 
widely reported. 


The worst slaughter took place in 
Gikongoro prefecture, where the 
dense tropical forest provides an 
open border with Burundi. Here, 
word had been received that Kigali 
had fallen and the former Mwami 
restored. Local Tutsis had for sev- 
eral days prior to the invasion been 
boasting of their hopes of returning 
to power and had been congregat- 
ing around the former royal resi- 
dence, located in this prefecture. 
Whether spontaneously or upon the 
orders of local officials, the Hutu 
population arose against the Tutsis 
in this prefecture. 


lhe most reliable estimates of 
the numbers killed are between 
10,000 and 14,000. The population 
used any weapons nearby, mostly 
hoes and long knives for cutting 
grass, resulting in hideous atrocities. 
Bodies were dumped into rivers and 
streams, left alongside roads to be 
scavenged by wild animals, and 
buried in mass graves. 


Elsewhere in Rwanda timely ac- 
tion averted tragedy. Thus, in Ki- 
bungo prefecture on the Tangan- 
yikan border the Catholic White 
Fathers prevailed upon the local 
authorities not to excite the Hutu 
population. The result was relative 
calm; Hutu and Tutsi celebrated 
Christmas mass together, and local 
Tutsis turned over to the authorities 
an Inyenzi invader hiding among 
them. Yet the White Fathers were 
convinced that had a single Tutsi 
hut been burned, all the Tutsis in 
the prefecture would have fled. 


There was never a government 
policy of genocide against the Tutsi. 





Don't bother going to Buenos Aires 
to keep up with the Joneses 


(They haven’t been there yet) 
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This is downtown Buenos Aires at its loveliest hour—dusk. Your Panagra ticket to B.A. allows you to visit 9 other cities—at no extra cost! 


There are three 
schools of 
thought about 
Buenos Aires. 
One says it’s 
like Rome. Vi- 
brant. Monu- 
mental. 
Another, like 
Paris. With 





A third feels B.A. stands apart, dis- 
tinctively itself, offering its own special 
delights. Such as? 

B.A.’s chic-est shopping street is 
closed to cars! It’s Calle Florida, a 
gay, nine-block promenade with irre- 
sistible buys in alligator bags, vicuna 
ponchos, furs. 

The most popular restaurants spe- 
cialize in beef as you've never had beef 
before. Family-size steaks for one are 
commonplace, wonderful, and inex- 





pensive. There are exotic native dishes, 
too, like empanada, a sort of meat pie 
eaten with the fingers. 

Then there’s the storied gaucho—the 
most romantic cowboy of them all. 
He’s your host at a cookout on the 
pampas Just outside B.A.There's cool, 
dry wine. Pulsing guitars. Wild danc- 
ing. Bold horsemanship. 

And this travel excitement doesn't 
have to end in Buenos Aires. For the 
same round-trip fare, you can stop off 
in Lima, Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, and 
many other South American cities. 

For more information, send for 
Panagra's 130- 
page illustrated 
guide. It covers 
sights, restau- 
rants, hotels, 
shopping, 10 
South American 
€ ‘asa Rosada, the B 
presidential palace. 


countries. Mail 25€ to Panagra, Dept. 
A-43, Chrysler Building, New York 17. 

Panagra is the only U.S. airline spe- 
cializing onlyin South American travel. 
You fly at night, with no change of 
plane, over the routes of National, 
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Pan Am and Panagra. You fly on 
luxurious El Inter Americano DC-8 Jets 
—the most frequent jets to Peru, Chile, 
Argentina. So you arrive fresh and re- 
laxed—ready for sightseeing on the 
first day of your vacation. 

For reservations, see your travel 
agent. Or call Pan Am, sales agent for 
Panagra. 


FLY PANAGRA . - 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


This man isn’t just sniffing a glass of whisky. 
He’s blending the world’s finest Scotch. 





You could s say G eorge Thomson trained all his life to be our master blender. He began his appren- 
ticeship at 15. He is shown in the Sample Room at our Kilmarnock blending house in Scotland. 


Each of the 101 distilleries in Scotland 
produces a malt whisky that has its own 
personality and distinctions. It's George 
Thomson' responsibility to decide 
which of these "single malts" have the 
maturity and character to go into 
Johnnie Walker Black Label. 

Using his meticulous, authoritarian 
sense of smell alone, Mr. Thomson se- 
lects more than 40 of the finest of these 
for rich flavor and smoothness. And he 
bleftds them so that the unique flavor of 





Johnnie Walker Black Label always re- 
mains the same. 

The final step in the master blender's 
art. To this sumptuous blend of mature, 
flavorful Highland malts, George Thom- 
son adds just the exact amount of aged 
Scotch grain whisky necessary to com- 
plete the unique formula that is Johnnie 
Walker Black Label. 

Every bottle of this incomparable 
whisky is a tribute to George Thomson's 
mastery of the art of making Scotch. 








Do you buy premium-priced Scotch? 
If you're paying for "the best," you 
really ought to be getting all the smooth 
Scotch richness and Scotch character of 
Johnnie Walker Black Label. 

Its superiority is recognized through- 
out the world by authorities who know 
Scotch whisky. It's in such demand in 
the United Kingdom that it's actually 
rationed there. Fortunately, current 
U. S. quotas of Black Label permit you 
to obtain a reasonable supply. 

Ask for Black Label tonight. Its 
smooth, satisfying flavor could. change 
your taste for fine Scotch. 
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BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Report on Rwanda 


Beginning on Christmas Eve, 6000 
Tutsis, including 5300 women and 
children, fled into Uganda, with 
13,000 head of cattle. No attempt 
was made by the Rwanda govern- 
ment to interfere with this defense- 
less horde or even larger masses of 
refugees who fled into Burundi, the 
Congo, and ‘Tanganyika. Other 
thousands of Tutsis took refuge in 
Catholic mission stations within 
Rwanda, where they believed they 
would be safe because of Catholic 
influence in the government. While 
the government tried to induce these 
internal refugees to return to their 
homes, it took no action against them. 


A third invasion attempt occurred 
at Kizinga on the Uganda border 
on December 27. At this point 500 
well-armed Tutsis, coming mostly 
from the Congo, were met by a force 
of the Rwanda Garde Nationale, 
which had been alerted for several 
days to expect an attack. The in- 
vaders were repulsed; more than 
300 were killed, and the others were 
taken prisoner by Uganda officials. 


A call for UN help 


This invasion attempt prompted 
the Rwanda government to cable 
U Thant for UN assistance. Max 
Dorsinville, personal representative 
of U Thant in the Congo, arrived 
in Kigali on January 1 and spent 
several days in the country before 
going on to Burundi. His failure 
to protest vociferously or threaten 
international action enabled the re- 
prisals to continue, and they were 
not brought under control until 
mid-January, largely as a result of 
pressure from Catholic and Prot- 
estant authorities and foreign em- 
bassies within Rwanda. Meanwhile, 
the world remained almost totally 
uninformed, since Radio Rwanda is 
too weak to be heard outside the 
country and Rwanda has no news- 
papers except a monthly bulletin in 
Kinyarwanda. 


loday Rwanda remains in a state 
of constant military alert, with passes 
required for traveling within the 
country and military roadblocks 
maintained on the principal roads. 
The effects of the invasions and of the 
security situation have been disas- 
trous for the Rwanda economy. The 
cash sector, dependent almost en- 


tirely on exports of coffee, is dying, | 
and the standard of living has fallen 
markedly. ‘The subsistence sector 
continues to supply adequate food- 
stuffs, although malnutrition is wide- 
spread. Rwanda hopes to create its 
own currency, although its foreign- 
exchange reserves are depleted and 
its balance-of-payments deficit is 
chronic. Only Belgian and other 
external aid and technicians are 
keeping the nonsubsistence sector of 
the economy alive. 


The 150,000 Tutsi refugees hud- 
dled along Rwanda's borders pro- 
vide a constant security threat and 
a fertile ground for Inyenzi agita- 
tion. Their presence makes life im- 
possible for the Tutsis remaining in 
Rwanda, who are regarded as sus- 
pect by the Rwanda government. 


Urgent measures are required to 
prevent Rwanda from erupting again 
into violence and to restore hope to 
its crippled economy. Among these 
are military measures to control the 
refugees and prevent further invasion 
attempts by the Inyenzi. The 
neighboring governments of Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and the Congo are using 
the limited military means at their 
disposal toward these ends, and the 
Burundi government is under pres- 
sure to do likewise. Also required is 
external assistance to enable the 
permanent resettlement of the refu- 
gees in the neighboring countries, 
where fortunately there is ample 
unused arable land. 


—————————————————————  — MÀ HER ees 


Finally, even if the Tutsi question 
is resolved, Rwanda still faces a gal- | 
loping population increase threat- 
ening its meager resources. The 
strength of Catholicism within 
Rwanda and the traditional high 
regard for children rule out arti- 
ficial methods of population control. 
Meanwhile, at the present rate the 
population will double within 
twenty-three years, and unless a 
long-term economic plan is im- 
plemented to increase agricultural 
productivity and bring additional 
lands into cultivation, the only al- 
ternative will be a return to pre- 
colonial Malthusian methods of pop- 
ulation control. This can be averted 
if economic planning, technical as- | 
sistance, and external aid to the 
total sum of $8 to $10 million a year. 
areforthcoming. Otherwise, Rwanda 
is likely to remain on the world's 
conscience. 


Up here in 
Alaska 


we WOITy 
about what 


you Atlantic 
readers eat 


We asked some experts if we should tell 
Atlantic readers about Wakefield’s Frozen 
Alaska King Crab. They told us: “Forget it! 
Atlantic readers are concerned with Big 
Problems. They read ads with Food for 
Thought. Not Thought for Food.” } 

But it seemed to us—up here in Port. 
Wakefield, Alaska—that people who worry 
about Big Problems (on their own time, 
too) deserve something especially good to 
eat once in a while, so we're going to tell 
you about our fabulous 6-foot crab anyway. 
And we'll even throw in a Big Problem for 
you to fret over. 

It's amazing that anything that looks like 

Alaska King Crab 
| can taste so deli- 
cious, butit really 
” does. We capture 

King Crab in the icy 
waters off Alaska and 
fresh freeze it at once. 
It comes to you in king- 
sized chunks of sweet and tender meat, or 
as crab legs in the shell, either split or 
whole. Wakefield’s Alaska King Crab is a 
pleasure to prepare. Serve it just as it 
comes from the package with your favorite 
Sauce, or quickly turn it into unique sea- 
food casseroles, cocktails, main dishes, or 
after-the-show snacks. 

And now here's the Problem. The Rus- 
sians are mad for King Crab, too. And har- 
vest it in the same waters we do. But they 
won't abide by conser- 













Which could spoil it 
for everybody. 
. But that’s our 
headache. Yours 
is to relax 
enough to en- 

joy delicious Lp 
Wakefield’s Alaska King Crab. From your 
grocer’s frozen food cabinets. Or at your 
favorite fine restaurant. 

Recipes are on every Wakefield package. 
And you can have 10 “Food Editor" recipes 
free by writing WAKEFIELD'S, Dept. A-2, 
Box 577, Mount Vernon, New York. 
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The Atlantic Report : ie à 


ES: aggressive clamor of French Canadians for 
a special place in the Canadian sun is arousing 
the animosities and counterclaims of other ethnic 
minorities all across the country. As a result, 
Canadian preoccupation with American domina- 
tion, American economic and cultural penetra- 
tion, and American foreign policy has ebbed to 
the lowest point in a decade. This fact is sharply 
etched by contrasting the 1963 and 1964 budgets 
of Minister of Finance Walter L. Gordon. 


The steady growth of American ownership of 
Canadian industry aggravated Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations throughout the Diefenbaker Ad- 
ministration between 1957 and 1963. When the 
Liberals, under the leadership of Lester B. Pear- 
son, turned out the Diefenbaker Conservatives in 
April, 1963, everybody hoped that friendly rela- 
tions would be restored. The fundamental prob- 
lems of the Canadian economy, however, have 
always tended to submerge the differences be- 
tween political parties. There is nothing more 
fundamental than $20 billion — the size of U.S. 
investment in Canada. 


In selecting Gordon as Minister of Finance, 
Prime Minister Pearson chose a brilliant Toronto 
business consultant who is also one of the country's 
pioneer worriers about American control of Ca- 
nadian industry. Gordon's other main worry was 
Canada's headlong rush into debt under the Die- 
fenbaker government. His first budget bravely 
tried to put a halt to both. He proposed to levy a 
30 percent ‘‘take-over” tax on sales of shares to 
foreign interests when the purchase was made to 
gain control of any company. He also proposed to 
double the withholding tax on the profits of 
American subsidiaries until 25 percent of the 
capital stock was sold to Canadians. To bring the 
budget closer into balance, he made all construc- 
tion material and all machinery of production 
subject to Canada's 11 percent sales tax. 


It was quickly demonstrated that Gordon's 
take-over tax was unworkable. ‘The business in- 
terests which had supported the Liberals “to get 
rid of Diefenbaker" deserted Gordon in droves. 
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The construction industry joined the manufactur- 
ing industry in outraged protest. Gordon was 
forced to withdraw his take-over tax and stretch 
out the application of the sales tax. The process of 
American absorption of Canadian business has 
continued. The budget imbalance reached $700 
million in 1963, and a smaller deficit is forecast for 
1964. Nevertheles, Gordon brought in a com- 
pletely standpat budget for 1964, which made no 
important change in anything except to cut the 
withholding tax on American-subsidiary corporate 
profits from 20 percent to 15 percent. 


French separatism in Quebec 


The best explanation for this complete reversal 
of form is that the Pearson Administration hopes 
to buy another year in which to find solutions to 
the country's internal difficulties. Of these, the 
outbreak of French separatism in Quebec is the 
most ominous. It is significant that even before 
Parliament passed the budget, Pearson and Gor- 
don led a federal delegation to Quebec City for a 
conference with the premiers of the ten provinces. 
The conference, the latest in a long series of inter- 
provincial palavers over tax sharing and welfare 
responsibilities, settled very little. The conces- 
sions obtained by the other provinces failed to 
satisfy Quebec. Its refusal to participate has 
delayed the adoption of a comprehensive national 
pension plan. Pearson's announcement after the 
conference that the federal government would 
put the plan into effect without Quebec has set 
Ottawa and Quebec City on a collision course. 


As relations between Ottawa and Quebec de- 
teriorate, the problem of French separatism deep- 
ens. Unless this crisis is solved, it may lead to the 
destruction of Pearson's Liberal Party and turn 
Canadian politics into a bitter contest between 
English-speaking and French-speaking factions. 
Pearson's problem is complicated by the fact that 
he heads a minority government. In a House of 
Commons of 265 members, he has only 129 mem- 
bers. The Conservatives have 95, a strife-torn 
Social Credit Party 24, and the New Democratic 
Party 17. Only the divisions in the opposition 
ranks keep the Liberals in power. 
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When Rural Electrics 





Generate New Industry 





There’s something special about a boy’s 
first pay check .. . when it’s earned at home. 

And whether it’s a new silica sand plant 
in Elizabeth, Indiana . . . a lumber mill in 
Trout Creek, Montana... or a carpet man- 
ufacturer in Anadarko, Oklahoma . . . the 
whole nation benefits when new industry 
brings payrolls to rural America. 

Thanks to America’s rural electrics — 
cooperatives and other consumer-owned 
electric systems — new industry is develop- 
ing in the countryside. This business growth 
checks the economic erosion that threatens 
our rural communities. It provides home- 
town jobs for home-town people. 

This increased purchasing power in rural 
America also means more jobs in manufac- 
turing, transportation and service trades all 
across the country. And everybody benefits. 





















All over America today, officials and 
members of rural electric systems are work- 
ing hard with local businessmen and civic 
leaders to help develop new industry in our 
rural communities. They are providing the 
leadership and management know-how that 
has come from nearly 30 years of success- 
fully working together to help themselves 
and their neighbors . . . of getting the job 
done because it needs to be done. 

When the rural electrics started, few of 
the nation's farms and rural communities 
had electricity. Existing utilities could see 
no profit in stringing a mile of power line 
to serve two or three customers. So the 
people created their own organizations, and 
with the help of Rural Electrification 
Administration loans, served themselves. 
Today, with rural power needs doubling 
every seven years, REA loans continue to 
help these rural electrics serve the growing 
needs of their communities. And everybody 
benefits. 

America's consumer-owned rural electrics 
are made up of nearly 20,000,000 citizens, 
participating actively in their churches, 
schools, fraternal organizations and their 
local, state and national government. They 
know the whole nation benefits when rural 
America prospers, 


20,000,000 people working together 
lo serve their communities 
e e 


à AMERICA’S 
CONSUMER-OWNED 
RURAL ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 


For more information, write 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
2000 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 





At Witter, we dig deep... 


to help ma ke your money wo rk harder 


Of course, we have no more influence 
over whether stocks go up or down than 
any other brokerage firm. But there’s 
this about Witter: we select a particular 
type of man to serve you. The down-to- 
earth, hard-working securities man who 
is expected to put every last ounce of 
energy into looking after his clients’ 
interests. Into checking the perform- 
anfe of your portfolio...and recom- 


mending changes he feels will keep your 
holdings in tune with the times. g? Wit- 
ter backs these men up with hard-core 
research. Not just “paper research” 
alone. We frequently go to the source for 
facts: into plants, into executive suites, 
wherever things are happening. We in- 
vest 114,000 hours a year in research 
which your Witter man has available 
right now. g We call it digging deep. 


And we think this is the reason an in- 
vestor sounds so confident when he re- 
fers to *my man at Witter." Why not put 
a Witter man to work for you? He's easy 
to talk to. And he's always on the job. 


e^ 
DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 














...0 help make your 
money work harder: 


DIVISION OFFICES: 

San Francisco, 45 Montgomery Street 
Los Angeles, 632-34 So. Spring Street 
New York, 14 Wall Street 

Chicago, 50 West Adams Street 


OTHER OFFICES: 

Berkeley, 2068 Center Street 
Beverly Hills, 9470 Wilshire Blvd. 
Boston, 125 High Street 

Des Moines, 517 Locust Street 
Encino, 17002 Ventura Blvd. 
Eureka, 535 G. Street 

Everett, 1603 Hewitt 

Fresno, T. W. Patterson Bldg. 
Glendale, 519 No. Brand Blvd. 
Honolulu, 115 Merchant Street 
Honolulu, 1441 Kapiolani Blvd, 
Indianapolis, 720 Circle Tower 
Kansas City, 11th at Main 

Laguna Beach, 298 Broadway 
Long Beach, 201 East Broadway 
Milwaukee, 735 No. Water Street 
Minneapolis, 540 Rand Tower 
Modesto, 1034 12th Street 
Monterey, 555 Abrego Street 

New York, 660 Madison Avenue 
Oakland, 409 14th Street 

Omaha, 505 Farnam Bldg. 

Palo Alto, 425 Bryant Street 

Palo Alto, 2390 El Camino Real 
Philadelphia, 1421 Chestnut Street 
Phoenix, 3033 No. Central Avenue 
Portland, 1100 S. W. 6th Avenue 
Portland, 935 Lloyd Center 

Reno, 300 East First Street 
Sacramento, 924 J. Street 

Salt Lake City, 37 E. First South 
San Bernardino, 435 4th Street 
San Diego, 320 Laurel Street 

San Jose, 34 No. First Street 

San Marino, 2111 Huntington Drive 
San Mateo, 215 E. Fourth Avenue 
Santa Ana, 828 N. Broadway 
Santa Barbara, 205 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Monica, 1026 Wilshire Blvd. 
Santa Rosa, 733 Fourth Street 
Seattle, 4th and Union 

Stockton, 311 E. Weber Avenue 
Tacoma, 944 Pacific Avenue 
Ventura, 45 S. California Street 
Visalia, 505 West Main Street 
West Los Angeles, 10899 Wilshire Blvd. 
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French Canadian nationalism in 
milder form has been a vexing prob- 
lem of Canadian life for more than 
fifty years. French Canadians ac- 
count for 5,500,000 of Canada’s 
population of 19,000,000, and of 
these, three quarters live within 
Quebec Province. Quebec itself has 
a population of 5,000,000, made up 
of 3,254,000 who speak nothing but 
French, 600,000 Anglo-Canadians 
who speak nothing but English, and 
1,338,000, mostly French Cana- 
dians, who speak both languages. 


Canada’s financial capital 


The English-speaking Canadians 
live mainly in Montreal, where they 
dominate the industry, commerce, 
and finance of the province and, to 
a large extent, of the country. Only 
since World War II has Toronto 
seriously challenged Montreal as 
Canada’s financial capital. Mont- 
real is home for both Canadian rail- 
ways, for two of its largest banks, for 
its great insurance and mortgage 
companies, and for 2,000,000 peo- 
ple. Until World War II, French 
Quebec was prepared to leave most 
of industry, finance, and commerce 
to the English. Predominately rural, 
farm-oriented, French Quebec was 
parochial, introverted, and isolation- 
ist. It participated hardly at all in 
the First World War and as little as 
possible in the Second. 


World War II ended the rustic 
idyll. Young people from the farms 
and villages flocked into the cities 
by the thousands to take jobs in war 
factories and in the vast industrial 
expansion of the post-war era. Few 
were equipped by education or 
training for modern industry. 


Until this year when the pro- 
vincial government took over, edu- 
cation in the province was still 
controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Its goal had been to train 
people for the Church, for politics, 
and for the law, not for business or 
science. Large families and low in- 
come forced many children out of 
inadequate schools with only a smat- 
tering of knowledge. They came 
into the labor market further handi- 
capped by inability to speak English. 
It was small wonder that the better- 
paying jobs in Quebec industry 


, went to the English Canadians, that 


the French Canadians were the last 
hired and first fired and got all the 
dirty work to do. 


For two hundred years, French 
Quebec sought to maintain its own 
culture and language by isolating 
itself from the main currents of Eng- 
lish Canada. Similarly, the English- 
Canadian minority sought to main- 
tain its independence by holding 
fast to the English language and 
isolating itself from French Quebec. 
It was able to do so because the lan- 
guage of commerce was English. 
Where bilingual employees were re- 
quired, as in department stores, 
hotels, public transportation, it was 
the French who had to learn English. 
It was a galling experience for race- 
proud young French Canadians to 
have to give up their native language 
in order to survive in their own coun- 
try. Every time they had to answer 
a customer in English, they were 
reminded of their inferior status. 


Lesage’s reforms 


For two generations Quebec has 
been governed provincially by a suc- 
cession of corrupt, Tammanylike 
administrations. The last fell apart 
after the death of Premier Maurice 
Duplessis in 1959. For fifteen years, 
the Duplessis regime had kept a 
"states-rights" campaign mounted 
against the *'centralizers? in the 
national government in Ottawa. 


A new group of dedicated Lib- 
eral reformers headed by Jean 
Lesage and René Levesque swept 
into power on a wave of patriotic 
fervor in 1960 that somehow syn- 
thesized the age-old pent-up resent- 
ments of French Canada. They 
promised not only to put an end to 
corruption, which they did miracu- 
lously, but to build, within Quebec, 
a great industrial commonwealth - 
in which French Canadians would 
find full scope for their ambitions. 
lo achieve this, it would first be 
necessary to force Ottawa to grant 
Quebec fiscal autonomy, so that the 
money being taxed out of Quebec 
by Ottawa would be spent in Quebec - 
by Quebec. 


Quebec fell into step behind the 
reformers, but when the march 
toward Utopia slackened, groups of 
student-led extremists got into the 
act. Separatist sects sprang up, and 
violence broke out. There was an 
epidemic of mailbox bofhbing that 
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terrorized Montreal, war memorials 
were desecrated, armories were dy- 
namited, and arms depots looted. 


In the meantime, the Lesage gov- 
ernment threw its full weight behind 
the drive for a better deal for French 
workers. The combination of vio- 
lence and government pressure got 
the message across to English-speak- 
ing Quebec industry. 


There folowed a lot of frantic 
hunting to find French Canadian 
vice presidents to improve corpora- 
tion images. Personnel policies were 
revamped to open avenues of pro- 
motion for French Canadians. lop 


|executives were ordered to join in 


crash programs to learn conversa- 


tional French. The language barri- 


cades around the English enclave 
began to come down. Between the 
accession of the Lesage Liberals 
Quebec in 1960 and the success of 
the federal Liberals in 1963, a good 
start was made in righting some of 
the ancient wrongs in Quebec. 


Squabbling over revenue 

The Lesage drive for Quebec 
fiscal autonomy, however, bogged 
down. Under the Canadian con- 
stitution, the provinces are responsi- 
ble for all educational and social 


| welfare services, but their taxing 


powers are limited to direct taxation. 
The dominion government is un- 
limited in its taxing powers and is 


| consigned no social responsibility. 





To finance needed social services, 
the system worked out has been one 
of sharing costs, with the dominion 


| bearing the larger share and the 


provinces handling administration. 
The rich provinces, particularly 


| Quebec, have campaigned to have 


the dominion vacate all or part of 
certain tax fields, such as income 
and corporation taxes, so that the 


provinces can finance their own 


welfare schemes. The poorer prov- 
inces reject this proposal; they want 


| large subsidies from the dominion. 





For more than thirty years the 
provincial governments have been 
squabbling with the federal govern- 
ment over division of revenue sources 
and social responsibility. Out of 
these agitations have come a suc- 
cession of compromises for sharing 
revenues and responsibilities which 





A MESSAGE FOR PARENTS—ABOUT RESPONSIBILITY... 


Overweight children and teens often learn to eat 
excessive amounts of food at the family table 


Bre FAT AND FLABBY not only may be unhealthy but 
also is looked upon, in this country, as very unfash- 
ionable. Overweight boys tend to be subject to as much 
scorn and teasing by their peers as are chubby girls, even 
though girls may often react more emotionally to the 
problem. 


Losing excess weight usually is very difficult. It is 
always wise to have the advice and help of a physician in 
planning a weight control program. But parents who are 
truly interested in the healthful development of their 
children will make every effort they can to teach their chil- 
dren early in life to eat right—both in terms of providing 
essential nutrients and correct amounts of food to avoid 
adding extra and unnecessary pounds. 


In most cases, overweight results from consuming more 
food, or calories, than the body needs. Some studies sug- 
gest there may be a relationship between obesity and 
physical inactivity. Parents should encourage otherwise 
healthy children to engage in a reasonable amount of 
physical exercise, and wise parents will set an example by 
doing the same thing. 


PLAN FOOD INTAKE CAREFULLY 

If children are taught fairly early in life to select foods 
valuable in terms of providing essential nutrients (protein, 
minerals, vitamins, etc.), it may be easier to help them 
control calorie intake, and it may be possible to avoid some 
of the confusion about whether certain foods are “‘fat- 
tening" or not. There is far too much folklore and not 
enough sound information in many weight control pro- 
grams. Too many people depend upon the lures of "quick 
cure" artists who sell almost-magic programs and pills for 
losing weight without effort. 


A weight control program is likely to succeed more 
readily if it is part of a plan for developing lifetime 
eating patterns. Unless the physician advises otherwise, 
a sensible program can be based on the Daily Food Guide 
which nutritionists have developed. The Guide fits the en- 
tire family. The person concerned about weight control 
can make selections from the same foods as other mem- 
bers of the family, but quantities will have to be adjusted 
to the calorie level desired. 


THE GUIDE CAN HELP WEIGHT WATCHERS 

By selecting foods as recommended in the Daily Food 
Guide, yet being certain that total calorie intake is bal. 
anced with daily energy needs, or is lower if weight reduc- 
tion is the goal, the person concerned with weight control 
does not have to be treated as an "odd" member of the 
family. See instructions below for obtaining a complete 
copy of the Daily Food Guide, but here is an example of 
how the Guide suggests food selection to provide for a 
balanced diet: 

Milk and Other Dairy Foods: Children and teen-agers 
should drink 3-4 glasses of milk daily, while 2 glasses are 
recommended daily for adults. (Equivalent amounts of 


milk in other dairy foods such as cheese and ice cream 
fit the pattern too.) ! 


An 8-ounce glass of milk provides about 150 calories. 
We refer to milk’s calories as "armored calories" because, 
unlike "empty calories," milk provides several important 
nutrients. Milk is the best food source of calcium (which 
is recommended in the diet of adults as well as for grow- 
ing children and teen-agers). Milk also supplies riboflavin 
(which is vital in the body's metabolism) and high quality 
protein which provides amino acids needed for body tissue 
development and repair. Milk also furnishes other vita 
mins and minerals. | 


Whole milk includes about 3.5% fat, and fat is neces- 
sary in the diet for such purposes as supplying essential 
fatty acids and for the transport of vitamins A and D. For 
a moderately active adult man, two 8-ounce glasses of 
milk provide 10-15% of his recommended daily calorie 
allowance. For a moderately active adult woman two 8- 
ounce glasses of milk provide about 14-20% of her calories. 
For teen-age boys 4 glasses of milk supply 18-22% of cal- 
ories; for teen-age girls 25-30% of calories. These same 
quantities of milk, for each age group, also supply about 
2576 of the man's daily protein allowance, 31% for the 
adult woman, 35-44% for teen-age boys, and 45-50% for 
teen-age girls. i 


Milk is especially helpful in weight control diets because 
it does provide several essential nutrients at a compara- 
tively low cost in calories. In those cases where physicians 
recommend extensive reduction in daily calorie intake, 
low-fat or skim milk may be used instead of whole milk. 

The Daily Food Guide recommends food selections from 
three other groups to round out the sources of essential 
nutrients. These are: (1) Meats, Fish, Poultry, Eggs, Dried 
Peas and Beans, Nuts; (2) Fruits and Vegetables; (3) 
Breads and Cereals. Additional foods may be selected from - 
outside these groups to provide the total calorie intake 
required by the individual. 


Families who use the Daily Food Guide in meal planning 
and who help the young understand what food can, and 
cannot, do for them will find it easier to develop in the 
young those eating habits which are more likely to provide 
the essential nutrients and calories in sufficient amounts 
to maintain proper body weight. Food consumption is 
an important part of weight control. Teaching children to 
eat right can help. 


For complete information on the Daily Food Guide, 


write: Daily Food Guide, American Dairy Association, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


x american dairy association 








FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 






I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only enables me to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
“And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

"This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 


Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-6 


househunting? 


in an unfamiliar city? 


Let Homerica find you the perfect 

home at the right price in the ideal 

community, whether you're relocating 

in the very next suburb or moving 

three thousand miles away. Homeri- 
V ca's continuous research can give you 
all vital facts and figures on any 
major city or prime suburb in the 
U.S., Canada, Carib- 
bean Islands, Europe, 
or elsewhere. T'ell Ho- 
merica your require- 
ments (economic, ed- 
ucational, medical, 
religious, travel, social, and special). 
Homerica sends you the facts about 
the section you're interested in before 
you even see the place. Then Ho- 
merica screens the homes you should 
inspect, schedules your trip, safe- 
guards your interests, charges you 
nothing. Tell us your requirements. 
We'll respect your confidence. 
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satisfy nobody, and a patchwork of 
welfare services with costs shared 
between Ottawa and the provinces. 
The system is a product of neces- 
sity. The taxable profits from Ca- 
nadian big business drain into Que- 
bec and Ontario, where so many of 
the head offices are located. ‘This 
drainage shrinks the taxation base 
of eight provinces and expands that 
of the two central provinces. With- 
out Ottawa functioning to spread 
the wealth around, some of the 
“have not" provinces would be un- 
able to maintain a decent level of 
social services. 


New tax deal for Quebec 
Immediately following the 1963 


Lesage supported the Liberals, he 
announced that he was giving Otta- 
wa one year to come up with a new 
tax deal for Quebec. When the 
Pearson government proposed to 
enact a national social security 
scheme, which Canada now lacks, 
Lesage declared that Quebec would 
not participate. Nor would it ac- 
cept federal aid for education. Nor 
would it accept a national health 
scheme. It wanted ‘‘fiscal autono- 
my," the return to Quebec of *'its" 
tax sources, so that it could finance 
its own welfare schemes. 





Naturally, the Pearson Adminis- 
tration could not accede to Quebec's 
demands without provoking all the 
other provinces. Instead, it sought 
conciliation by a passionate court- 
ship of French Canada. It launched 
a royal commission to encourage the 
spread of “Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism" across the country. All 
the federal government publications 
and releases are now printed in both 
English and French. So are all the 
tax forms and official documents. 
The publicly owned Canadian Na- 
tional Railways is being bilingual- 
ized, along with the civil service. 
The name of Trans-Canada Air- 
lines is being changed to Air Can- 
ada, and its timetables are printed 
in English and French. ‘The Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation is 
scouring the hinterland for an- 
nouncers with French accents. 


Wanted: more French 


200 park A 3460 Wilshire Mv. 
ark Avenue ilshire Blvd. ifvi 
651 11 e MU Far from  mollifying Quebec, 


the Pearson appeasement program 


general election, in which Premier. 


seemed to have made everything 
worse. René Levesque, the leader 
of the immoderate wing of the Le- 
sage government, has repudiated 
the bicultural commission. Quebec 
wants the Canadian constitution to 
be rewritten to recognize Quebec's 
proper national" status. Quebec, 
Levesque and his colleagues insist, 
is not like any other province. It 
is an equal partner in confedera- 
tion and hence equal to the whole of 
English Canada. French Canadians 
have a right to have their children 
taught in French everywhere in Can- 
ada, Levesque has asserted. What 
French Canada itself wants is less 
bilingualism and much more French. 


Nothing could be better designed 
to arouse the anger of the rest of 
Canada. West of Ontario, the 
French language is never heard. 
Canadians of Ukrainian and German 
origin far outnumber French Ca- 
nadians there and regard the whole 
bilingual uproar as a personal af- 
front. So do a dozen other racial 
minorities in the west, to say nothing 
of the majority of British stock. ‘To 
many thousands of Canadians, par- 
ticularly in Ontario, “French” has 
been a dirty word since the failure of 
Quebec to support wartime conscrip- 
tion. Most of the wartime sores, 
however, were slowly healing when 
the violence broke out in Quebec. 


The saving grace in the Canadian 
situation is what Joseph Stalin 
once called the logic of things. 
Despite the separatists, who now 
number one out of eight in Que- 
bec, Canada cannot exist without 
Quebec, and Quebec cannot exist 
without Canada. Everything is 
against separation; commerce, in- 
dustry, finance, and transportation 
are so inextricably interwoven that 
untangling the Quebec parts is im- 
possible. This, if nothing else, will 
keep the country together. - 


It is at the moment difficult to 
draw any firm conclusions. There is 
no way of telling whether Canada is 
at the beginning of a crisis of historic 
proportions with Quebec or simply 
reaching the end of another chapter 
in the continuing story of mutual 
vexation between French Canada 
and English Canada. All that is 
certain is that Canadians are a lot 
more concerned about their own 
problems and are worrying a lot 
less about their neighbor. 





Take a fan-jet. 


You could break 
a record. 


The American Airlines fan-jet story. 


















The record from Los Angeles to 
New York is 3 hours 38 minutes. 

One of our Astrojets set it—doing 
680 mph, which is practically the 
a speed of sound. 
- An Astrojet set the record going 
: — the other way too—4 hours 19 min- 
me of our record breakers: E. Capt. Drummond, utes. (It was against the wind. } 


Los Angeles-New York, 3 hrs. 38 min. 2. Capt. 4 : 
Kruse, New York-Los Angeles, 4 hrs. 19 min.15sc. Weve brought this up because 


i snap Ramp i i York-San Francisco 4e fan-jet engines are 30% more power- 

. 4. ps, Boston-Los Angeles, 4 hrs. 
50 min 45 s, 5, Ca Morom Bain" fu] than ordinary jets. And fan-jets 
Astrojet flight?) are the only jets we fly. 

In fact, every U.S..coast-to-coast airline record, on every route we 
fly, was set by an American Airlines Astrojet. 

New York to San Francisco. [ And vice versa.] 

Baltimore to Los Angeles. {And vice versa. ] 

Philadelphia to Los Angeles. [And vice versa. 

Boston to Los Angeles. {And vice versa.] And so on. 

However, we must add that we don’t fly our Astrojets “all out.’ We 
like to keep a little of this power up our sleeve. 

We might also add that American has the largest fleet of fan-jets in 


the world [in case you wondered where to get one]. 


ASTROJET IS A SERVICE MARK OF AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


Must the colleges police sex? 
SIR: 


Writing from a headmaster’s point 


of view, I question seriously what 


I take to be John T. Rule’s basic 


. premise in “Must the Colleges Police 


Sex?" (April Atlantic). Unless the 


-schoolboys who graduate every year 
_ in June undergo miraculous trans- 


formation before they enter college 


. three months later in September, it 
| seems to me that to be truly effec- 


tive, the colleges must make the 


| assumption that their students are 
not mature. It just could be that the 


colleges give students so much free- 


-dom so abruptly that their sense of 


. responsibility is often overwhelmed. 


I take sharp issue with teachers in 


"Schools or colleges who assert that 


the way to reach students is *'to 
. treat them as adults." They should 


"treat students neither as adults nor 


as children, but as persons — persons 


-who are becoming adult. 


By the 


time a student graduates from col- 








of the* dormitories at M.I.T. 


lege he should, surely, approach 


adulthood. But even then, he can- 
.not be more than a young adult; 


and to assume that his maturity 
comes sooner, as if it were a per- 
quisite of matriculation, is, in my 


- opinion, foolish. 


James Howarp 
Headmaster, Blair Academy 
Blairstown, N. F. 


SIR: 
We should thank John T. Rule, 


| professor of engineering graphics 


and onetime dean of students at 
M.I.T., for posing in your April issue 
the question, “Maust the colleges 
police sex?" I spent six years in one 
as 





Atlantic 


faculty resident and housemaster, 
and I am obliged to him for exposing 
to open debate his particular reason- 
ing on this difficult subject. 


Professor Rule initiates his dis- 
course with the statement, ‘‘The 
sources of student belief lie . . . in 
a shift of society's mode of judgment 
away from moral codes based in 
religion toward those based in indi- 
vidual psychological consequences." 
Judgments in every age are made in 
terms of goals to be achieved. It 
would be helpful to know more pre- 
cisely what personal goals for the 
student Professor Rule is concerned 
about. 

The above statement could mean 
that the absence of emotional dis- 
tress is the significant value goal by 
which personal and social conduct 
are to be judged. However, it is 
clear that absence of emotional dis- 
tress is not a goal that is particularly 
prized in an academic community. 
Students are necessarily subjected to 
great emotional stress by the de- 
mands of high academic standards 
and intense competition. Discipline 
is fundamental to academic achieve- 
ment. It is not the discipline of the 
policeman, but of the disciple who 
wilingly accepts the rigors of ap- 
prenticeship for the goal of mastery. 
Where goals are clear, self-discipline 
follows naturally. Well-defined goals 
for the communal life of a college 
would similarly permit the natu- 
ral development of self-discipline. 
Where the college accepts responsi- 
bility for the nonacademic phases of 
student life, is it prepared to raise 
and require standards of personal 
relationships that are commensurate 
with those it requires academically? 


Á? 


Repartee 


To be permissive in parietal rules 
without clearly defined standards 
and in a community that perceives 
but dimly the principles of human 
relationships is to invite sexual 
anarchy. Although there is an es- 
sential conservatism and idealism 
in any body of aspiring young peo- 
ple, nevertheless I question the wish- 
ful assumption that students are best 
qualified to lead in the creation and 
application of communal goals and 
standards. 

Where Professor Rule lists revolt 
and experimentation as two of the 
main elements in learning to accept 
social restrictions, I would insist that 
learning is more constructively ac- 
complished by aspiration than by 
revolt. In the area of human action, 
thought experiments are one thing, 
but real experiments are another, 
because once action is taken, it is 
not possible to return to the starting 
place. What the student needs is 
not rationalization for accepting 
social restrictions, but personal and 
professional goals that can capture 
his allegiance and by which he can 
judge the restrictions of his society. 

Refusal to admit girls into men’s 
dormitories, or vice versa, is neither 
a punishment of the innocent nor the 
application of a double standard, 
one for adult society and the other 
for the student. It is not customary 
in any society for men and women 
who are not of the same family to 
entertain each other in their bed- 
rooms. 

Is the answer to a_ publicized 
“double standard" in sexual mores 
for men and women more sexual 
license for women or more sexual 
restraint for men? Advocacy of more 
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sexual license, now that birth con- 
trol removes the danger of pregnancy 
from the woman, is not a standard 
that inspires most of us. And this 


^ assertion is made in full realization 


- of the aching need for affection and 

acceptance that every student feels 

. under the stress of academic dis- 
- cipline. 

Finally, the administrative au- 
thorities should recognize that goals 
and standards of excellence neces- 
sarily imply consequences for those 
who do not choose to commit them- 
selves to these goals or to accept 
these standards. This is a simple 
fact. 

Colleges may choose to set only 
-academic standards; but then they 
should not accept the responsibilities 
of a dormitory system. They may 
-also set standards for their dormi- 
. tories but make dormitory residence 
optional. This would seem to me to 
. provide the type of freedom Pro- 

fessor Rule is concerned about while 
allowing the college to proclaim to 
the student and the world what it 
believes is excellence of character 
and of personal relationships. ‘To 
provide dormitories for all without 
- standards of excellence and with the 
type of permissiveness advocated by 
Professor Rule is not only to invite 
. confusion but also revolt. For revolt 
against anarchy and lack of leader- 
ship occurs as inexorably as it does 
against authoritarian legalism. 

Joun B. GOODENOUGH 
Lincoln Laboratory, M .I. T. 
Lexington, Mass. 


— SIR: 

The number and the extent of the 
problems which our society faces are 
too great to allow stagnation. Mr. 
Rule's standpattism in such a crucial 
concern as sexual morality is ex- 
emplary of the perverse and insidious 
.thinking in the administration of 
many colleges. 

Eric BREGMAN 

Harvard College 
Cambridge, Mass. 


‘Sir: 

John T. Rule, in his article “Must 
the Colleges Police Sex?," presents 
the thought that any standard a 
college might set to prevent immoral 
sexual relations is punishment in 
advance. If this is the case, should 
we then do away with all standards 
in every phase of life and let evil 
run rampant? Freedom of sex and 
moral? has,caused the downfall of 


many strong nations in the past and 
can do the same to the United States 
of America in the future. 


WiLLIAM C. Carson 
Minister of Christian Education 
First Baptist Church 

Merrick, N. Y. 


SIR: 

I judge Mr. Rule's statement, 
“Limiting immorality is not teaching 
morality," to be a well-defined basis 
for his argument. The fact that he 
can sympathize with both the stu- 
dent and the administrator on the 
subject of restrictive legislation on 
campus makes it evident that he is 
a knowledgeable observer of this 
situation. 

But how can the college, espe- 
cially one that is state supported, 
effectively regulate a rather lenient 
system of legislation for the students? 
In a number of colleges where 
leniency now exists, administrators 
find themselves confronted with cap- 
tious arguments from students as to 
whether dormitory doors are to be 
open, unopened, locked, or unlocked 
while a student is entertaining some- 
one of the opposite sex. This is just 
one of the many disparities that have 
arisen between students’ wishes and 
administrators’ ideals. 

SUZANNE GOYETTE 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


SIR: 

A college has no more right to 
direct the sexual conduct of its stu- 
dents than it does to prescribe what 
food they should eat or to dictate in 
any of their other private affairs. If 
the parents of a particular student 
who is a minor choose to regulate 
his behavior, this is a matter between 
the student and his parents and 
should be of no concern to the col- 
lege. Otherwise, the student's free 
time, like anyone else's, is his to do 
with as he wishes, when he wishes, 
and where he wishes, so long as he 
stays within the law. 


GEORGE H. BoorH 
Columbia, S. C. 


There is obviously no simple or ready 
solution to the problems posed in Pro- 
fessor Rule's article. The opinions it 
evoked from ATLANTIC readers were as 
widely varied as the policies followed by 
the colleges themselves — public and 
private — in regard to sex on the cam- 
pus. We are indebted to Professor Rule 
for having set forth facts and realities 
in the present-day situation which all 
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readers must consider before reaching 
their own conclusions on the subject. 
— THE EDITORS 


“I, personally . . .” 


SIR: 

After reading “Zuppa Soup, Etc." 
by Charles W. Morton in the April 
Atlantic, I must bring to your at- 
tention a delicacy offered by the 
Hanover Inn, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire: “Baked Macaroni and Cheese, 
Au Gratin.” 


D'Ancv EDMUNDSON 
Winsor, Vt. 


SIR: 

The Atlantic s article **The Ghastly 
Blank" (February), excerpted from 
Alan Moorehead’s Coobter’s Creek, 
is a picture of Australia as it was a 
century or more ago. 

To people whostill regard Australia 
as a “huge unknown wilderness," 
the following current summary may 
provide a relevant surprise. 

On a percentage basis, Australia 
is more highly industrialized and 
urbanized than another rather well- 
known developed nation — namely, 
the United States. 

Australians, per capita, drive more 
automobiles than Western Euro- 
peans; they save more money, read 
more books, own more of their own 
homes, manufacture cheaper steel, 
use more electric razors, and drink 
more scotch than Americans. 


ARTHUR DENNING 
Commissioner for New South Wales, Australia 
New York City 


SIR: 

As president of the American Re- 
corder Society, I should, were it 
possible to take J. G. Mitchell’s 
"confession" (Drop Thy Pipe. . .” 
in the March Atlantic) seriously, 
scurry down to the nearest tailor to 
be fitted for sackcloth and ashes. 

What baffles me is that it took him 
fifteen years to realize the recorder is 
a difficult instrument to master. 
Most recorder players get to know 
that in the first six months. 

Yet thousands stay with the instru- 
ment year after year. Why? The 
amateur recorder player knows full 
well from his own experience what 
deep satisfactions can be derived 
from the instrument, and the profes- 
sional has amply demonstrated what 
satisfying music can be extracted 
from it. 


A. C. GLAssGOLD 
New York City 


Is integration the answer? 


SIR: 
In Oscar Handlin's article *Is |f 
Integration the Answer?" (March 


Atlantic), 


there inherent 


the 


are 
intelligence 


assertion that 
disparities in 
human groups." 

This statement is incorrect. 
is a quantity of evidence on the 
subject, and it is overwhelmingly 
on the side of the existence of in- 
herent intellectual disparities þe- 
tween races. While space does not 
allow my detailing this evidence 
here, I shall supply it to any reader 
who writes me. 

Handlin also incorrect in his 
assertion that black children at the 
bottom of classes in mixed schools 
‘present no threat" to the white 
children. Experience has shown that 
both the white and Negro children 
suffer. I recommend on this point 
a reading of the opinion of the fed- 
eral judge in Stell vs. Savannah Board 
of Education, 220 F. Supp. 667 (S.D. 
Ga. 1963). 

Finally, I dispute Handlin's as- 
sumption that the Negro has a con- 
stitutional *right" to integration. 
No such right can be found in the 
Constitution save through the unique 
interpretation placed upon it by the 
Supreme Court in its 1954 decision. 
That decision has now been shown 
to have been based upon a misread- 
ing of the scientific evidence by the 
chief witness, as well as upon the 
omission of most of the relevant ma- 
terial (see Stell, supra). ‘Thus, Han- 
dlin uses as the foundation of his 
argument the very point he has 
failed to sustain. 


is 


CARLETON PUTNAM 
McLean, Va. 


I long since gave up the hope of per- 
suading Mr. Putnam. But the readers 
of my article will recall that I did not 
say that the Negro had a right to in- 
tegrate, only to be protected against 
discrimination. That was the point of 
my argument as it was of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

The STELL case, to which reference is 
made, is the product of a ruling by a 
Georgia judge; I have no doubt but that 
his decision will be overturned on ap- 
peal. I am also familiar with the **evi- 
dence” of inherent intellectual dispari- 
ties to which Mr. Putnam refers. I 
have dealt with it, in greater detail than 
the article would permit, in my book 
FIRE-BELL IN THE NIGHT, which was 
published in May. — OSCAR HANDLIN 


There | 


I find the following sen- | 
tence: “No evidence supports the || 
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CUTTING A TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
TREE is the quickest step of the ancient 


process we still use to gentle Jack Daniel's. 
Good woodsmen can cut a hard maple on E 


high ground in 20 minutes. It takes 3 days CHARCOAL 


to saw it up and properly rick-burn it to MELLOWED 
charcoal. Then it’s packed tightly in vats Ô 
10 feet deep, and our whiskey is seeped 

| DROP 
down through it... drop by drop... 
for 10 unhurried days. This is the ancient WEDA b 
Charcoal Mellowing process. And the img BY DROP 


sippin’ smooth difference it gives Jack 


Daniel’s is worth every minute it takes. 
©1963, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
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Report on space travel: 


IBM computers "land" a man 


on the Moon 


STUDIOUS young scientist named 
Dr. Bret Charipper recently flew 
to the moon. 

For Dr. Charipper it was a routine 
trip. He made it in a spacecraft mock- 
up at IBM’s Space Guidance Center in 
Owego, New York. 

While his colleagues—and an IBM 
computer—monitored his controls, Dr. 
Charipper blasted his spacecraft out of 
a simulated orbit around the moon and 
watched the lunar mountains grow big 
on his viewing panel. 

Six minutes later, he eased his craft 
down toward the designated landing 
area—the center of a large crater. 

Though “simulated,” these flights are 
of the highest scientific importance to 
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man's future in space. Thousands of 
them have been made by scientists at 
research centers studying space travel. 
For instance, IBM computers are 
now helping engineers understand the 
complex problems that Project Gemini 
astronauts will encounter in space. Three 
minutes after each simulated flight, the 
computer prints out a record of the 
pilots’ performance, including space- 
craft control and landing accuracy. 


Simulation —the science of 
testing events before they occur 


Space travel is only one of many fields 
now being diligently explored by IBM 
computers, with the help of special 


cimuiulatian nracrame 


A simulation program actually supplies 
a computer with a mathematical “mod- 
el” of a project while it’s still on the 
drawing board. 

The computer can then predict in 
great detail how that project will func- 
tion under hundreds of different — or 
changing—circumstances, 

IBM simulation programs are help- 
ing engineers find out how new high- 
ways will cope with different traffic con- 
ditions—before spending a dollar for 
their construction. 

Other simulation programs are help- 
ing the U.S. Weather Bureau investi- 
gate ways to forecast weather months 
in advance. This research could some- 


dav lead ta actnal weather control. 





Men, with the help of IBM computers, are solving the problems of travel in outer space without leaving the grouna 


Computer simulation is testing out th 
designs of tomorrow’s passenger planes 
the types of stores we'll be shopping in 
and hundreds of new ideas that will im 
prove our daily life in the years to come 

Computers don't think. They are onl 
machines. But thinking men use ther 
to analyze more things at once than th 
mind can possibly grasp. With the ne 
simulation programs, computers ar 
helping man's most daring dreams be 
come a reality, including that eventu 
landing to explore the moon. 


IBM. 











Assignment: Quality Control. He’s a very special engineer at General Motors—a key man 
in a corporation which regards product dependability as a prime responsibility to its cus- 
tomers. He and a GM inspector are shown giving this transmission a final check. In addition 
to keeping an eagle eye on every phase of manufacturing, the quality control engineer is 
closely concerned with preliminary design and engineering. More than 13,000 individual 
parts go into a GM car, and every one must be as reliable as men and machines can make it. 
Raw materials, components, subassemblies—all get meticulous scrutiny. Tolerances to 
within fifty millionths of an inch are commonplace. 


Among GM production employes, about one of every twelve devotes full time to quality control 
or inspection. Approximately 50,000 inspections are involved in the building of a single car. 
In addition, every machine operator has the responsibility for the quality of his work and 
performance of his machine. He can accept or reject any part he makes. His work is checked 
by the quality control engineer and the inspector, who analyze machine capabilities and 
predict machine inaccuracy before it occurs—not after. 


They’re mighty important people, these GM quality control engineers. They have an exacting 
job, and they take pride in doing it well. GM products bear witness to their effectiveness. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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THE PERMANENT POOR 


The Lesson of Eastern Kentucky 


BY HARRY M. CAUDILL 


m ATLANT 





“Fifty years ago, 700,000 American coal miners were able to mine less coal than 140,000 dig 
loday," says Harry M. CauprztL. What has happened to the men who have been replaced by mech- 


anization in eastern Kentucky is bul a part of the misery that afflicts many great cities. Harry M. 


Caudill, an allorney in Whitesburg, Kentucky, is author of NIGHT COMES TO THE CUMBERLAND. 


X Cumberland Plateau of Kentucky is one of 
the great natural resource regions of the American 
continent. Industrialists bought up its great wealth 
three quarters of a century ago and soon after 1900 
commenced the large-scale extraction of its timber 
and minerals. When the development of the east- 
ern Kentucky coalfields began, mining was largely 
a manual pursuit. Mining machines were displac- 
ing mules and ponies, and electricity was making 
it possible to do an increasing number of tasks 
with electric power rather than muscle power. 
Nevertheless, some of the undercutting of coal, 
much of the drilling, and practically all of the 
loading into cars were done by armies of grit- 
blackened miners. Industrial wages enticed thou- 
sands of mountaineers to turn from the plow and 
hoe to the pick and shovel. Hordes of Negroes 
were induced away from the cotton rows of Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama and forsook plantation life for the mines. 
Shiploads of Europeans were brought to the south- 
ern coalfield. ‘The extraction of the region's min- 
eral wealth was undertaken in the atmosphere of 
a tremendous industrial boom. 

The Depression destroyed the coalfield’s pros- 
perity, but the Second World War revived it, and 
for a few years the boom returned and the miner 
was again a useful and honored citizen. The coal 


industry depended upon his skill and courage, and 
steel production, electric-power generation, and 
other basic industries were dependent upon coal. 
The collapse of the war and of the post-war boom 
is now history, and we have an opportunity to re- 
flect upon the social, political, and economic conse- 
quences that result when a modernized industry is 
able to cast aside three quarters of its workmen 
within the span of a decade. 

In the post-war years technologists were able to 
design and manufacture machines of remarkable 
power and efficiency. Their genius was nowhere 
better demonstrated than in the coal industry. 
Devices were developed for boring directly back 
into the face of the coal seam, and chewing out im- 
mense quantities of the mineral, thus eliminating 
the need to undercut or blast the seam. Simul- 
taneously, the conveyor belt displaced the tracks, 
mining locomotives, and strings of cars in many 
mines. Roof bolting made its appearance. This 
method of supporting the roof eliminated the need 
for wooden props and proved most effective. A 
single mechanical loading machine could load 
more coal than two dozen hardworking shovelers. 

Machines were costly, but investment capital 
was plentiful. The mine operators borrowed from 
the banks and mechanized and automated the 
mines and tipples to a remarkable degree. Big, 
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amply financed operations bought up their small 
competitors. Many inefficient and nearly worked- 
out pits suspended operations altogether. ‘Thus in 
a few years the fragmented and archaic coal in- 
dustry became surprisingly modern and techno- 
logically advanced. The operators were delighted. 
Corporations that were bankrupt only a few years 
before now basked in a sustained new prosperity. 
For example, Consolidation Coal Company, which 
had been in receivership, paid off all its obliga- 
tions and acquired a controlling interest in Chrysler 
Corporation. 

While a new optimism pervaded the offices of 
the automated and mechanized companies, disas- 
ter befell thousands of the men who had depended 
for so long upon the old industry. By the thou- 
sands they found the scrip offices and payroll 
windows closed in their faces. Mining companies 
for which they and their fathers had worked, in 
some instances for two generations, simply van- 
ished altogether. Some three fourths of eastern 
Kentucky's miners found themselves without work. 
They had become the victims of a materialistic 
social order which venerates efficiency and wealth 
above all other things and largely disregards social 
and human consequences. When they were no 
longer needed, their employers dropped them as a 
coal miner might have thrown away the scrip 
coins of a bankrupt company. 

The legions of industrial outcasts were left with 
three choices. They could leave the area and find 
work elsewhere if employment of any kind could 
be found. Many thousands followed this course, 
and the population of the mining counties subsided 
dramatically. A third of the people fled from the 
shadow of starvation. 

They could remain within the region and at- 
tempt to live by mining coal from the thin seams 
not monopolized by the big and highly efficient 
operations. These men could operate small *'dog- 
hole" mines with little equipment and trifling capi- 
tal, pitting their arms and backs against the tire- 
less machines of their big competitors. They were 
goaded to desperation by the fact that in a camp 
house or a creek shanty a wife and five to ten chil- 
dren depended upon them for clothes and bread. 
They had been educated for the mines at a time 
when little formal education was required for that 
calling. Thus, in the contest with the big coal cor- 
porations they could contribute little except their 
muscles and their will. Thousands entered these 
small mines, often *gang-working" as partners and 
sharing the meager profits at paydays. 

In the third situation was the miner who for one 
reason or another could not or would not leave the 
area, and found that however hard he toiled in the 
small mines his income was too meager to provide 
for the needs of his household. He and his family 
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became charges of the government. Federal and 
state agencies came to his relief with a wide variety 
of cash and commodity doles. He was confined to 
a kind of dull, bleak reservation-existence reminis- 
cent of that imposed by military fiat on the reserva- 
tion Indians of the Western plains. 

Living by welfare, without work and without 
purpose save existence, these numerous mountain- 
eers settled down to while away the years and 
await developments. 

The men who left the region for the great cities 
of the North and Middle West did not always find 
smooth sailing. The rapid process of industrial 
modernization which had first, and so dramatical- 
ly, waved its wand across the eastern Kentucky 
coalfield had penetrated into the immense indus- 
trial complexes of the nation's cities. Assembly 
lines which had traditionally required hundreds of 
swarming workmen were reorganized, and won- 
derfully efficient machines were introduced into the 
automobile and other great manufacturing indus- 
tries. In many instances, these machines were 
guided by sensitive electronic masters which, with 
belts of punched plastic and electric current, could 
impose unerring and immediate obedience. 


I. SOME respects, to be sure, eastern Kentucky is 
unique. Its people were dependent for fifty years 
on but a single industry, and, remarkably, they 
were an industrial people living in a rural rather 
than an urban setting. The coal industry, like 
extractive industries generally, invested little of its 
profits back in the region and allowed its commu- 
nities to maintain schools of only the most rudimen- 
tary sort. It created an environment which left its 
workmen almost totally dependent upon their em- 
ployers for bread and leadership, then provided 
only a small measure of the former and practically 
none of the latter. Nevertheless, the collapse of 
coal as a mass hirer of men left in the Kentucky 
mountains a splendid case study of the social and 
political implications arising from the displace- 
ment of men by machines. 

Government at all levels was wholly unpre- 
pared for the dramatic developments that ensued. 
To be sure, these developments were a logical out- 
growth of the continuing industrial revolution, 
which, once set in motion, appears to be destined 
to carry us inevitably toward a day when a few 
people and many machines will do the work for a 
leisurely population of consumers. But between the 
first spinning jenny and the distant utopia lie many 
pitfalls, some of which yawn before us today. 

In short, government in our democratic society 
proved practically bankrupt of ideas when con- 
fronted with this new challenge. Hoping against 


hope that expansion in other industries would 
eventually absorb the displaced miners, govern- 
ment agencies waited. When the stranded miner 
had exhausted his unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and his savings, when he had come to the ragged 
edge of starvation and was cloaked in bewilder- 
ment and frustration, government came to his 
rescue with the dole. It arranged to give him a 
bag of cheese, rice, cornmeal, beef, butter, and 
dried milk solids at intervals, and in most instances 
to send him a small check. Having thus contrived 
to keep the miner and his family alive, the govern- 
ment lost interest in him. Appropriations were 
made from time to time for his sustenance, but lit- 
tle thought was given to his spirit, his character, 
his manhood. He was left to dry-rot in the vast 
paleface reservation created for his perpetuation 
in his native hills. 

And, inevitably, he fell prey to the politicians 
who dispense the bread and money by which he 
lives. Coal mining and thirty years of subservience 
to the scrip window had already done much to 
impair the mountaineer’s ability to adapt well to 
rapidly changing circumstances. He had dwelt too 
long as a kind of industrial serf in company-owned 
houses, on company-owned streets, in company- 
owned towns. For too long the company had buf- 
fered him from the swift-flowing social and eco- 
nomic tides swirling in the world outside his nar- 
row valleys. When his employers cast him aside, 
he still possessed only a single valuable remnant of 
his birthright — the ballot. He was essential to the 
politicians because he could vote, so he was placed 
in a sort of suspended animation in which he came 
fully to life only at election time. He became in- 
creasingly dependent upon the political machines 
that ran his counties. He accepted the food doles 
and the welfare checks and ratified the arrange- 
ment by voting for the men and women who thus 
sustained him. ‘The politicians expanded their op- 
erations into other fields where public funds could 
make the difference between life and death. In all 
too many counties they captured the school sys- 
tems, thereby acquiring large new sums to be dis- 
pensed as patronage. ‘The positions of school- 
teacher, bus driver, lunchroom director, truant 
officer, and a multitude of others were treated as 
so many plums to be dispensed to the acquiescent, 
the obedient, and the meek. The union of school 
politics and welfare politics resulted in a formidable 
prodigy indeed. Its power was quickly recognized 
at Frankfort and Washington. New political pacts 
were made, and a wide range of state jobs were 
placed at the disposal of the local overlords. ‘Thus 
their power became virtually complete. 

Today in many eastern Kentucky counties po- 
litical machines of remarkable efficiency are to be 
found. ‘Their effectiveness surpasses Tammany 
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Hall at its best. In a typical county the school 
board and state agencies control the biggest pay- 
rolls. ‘The politicians who run them can also reach 
and influence the many small merchants, automo- 
bile dealers, and service-station operators with 
whom they do business. Thus they are masters of 
the majority of those who still work for a living. 

The state and federal governments act as tax- 
collecting enterprises, which funnel vast sums into 
the hands of merciless and amoral local political 
dynasties. The county machines dispense the funds 
so as to perpetuate themselves and their allies at 
Frankfort and Washington. Increasingly, these 
omniscient organizations manage to gather into 
their hands funds and gifts from private charities, 
including even the American Red Cross. Taxpay- 
ers in fifty states, oblivious to what their dollars 
buy, pay little heed to this ominous course of 
events. 

These developments raise a disquieting question 
which Americans have never confronted before: 

How fares the American concept of government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people 
when a clear majority become permanently de- 
pendent upon and subservient to their elected 
leaders? 

Indeed, can democratic government survive at 
all in such a setting? 


T situation in eastern Kentucky is new to the 
American scene, but much of the pattern is as old 
as Rome. 

In ancient Italy the social order was remarkably 
healthy so long as the populace consisted, in the 
main, of freeholding farmers and self-employed 
artisans and artificers. The scene darkened when 
Roman armies conquered distant territories and 
sent home multitudes of captives. The rich bought 
up the small plots of farmers and cultivated the re- 
sultant plantations with the labor of slaves. Other 
slaves were set to work in mass manufactories. Be- 
cause of their great numbers, their carefully 
planned organization, and their specialization, they 
were able to produce far more cheaply than their 
self-employed, free competitors. The corporations 
that ran these huge enterprises provided grain, 
leather goods, cloth, and weapons for the empire. 
The free men and women flocked to the towns and 
cities to cluster in slums. To keep them orderly the 
government fed them, clothed them, and enter- 
tained them with games. An astoundingly com- 
plex system of doles and subsidies was perfected to 
sustain the idled millions of Roman citizens. In 
idleness the Roman decayed. He became bitter, 
vengeful, irresponsible, and bloodthirsty. The mut- 
terings of Roman mobs came to speak more loudly 
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than the voice of Caesar. Rome withered within, 
long before alien armies crashed through her walls. 

These ancient events cast shadows of portent for 
us today. The machine is a far more profitable 
servant than any slave. It is untiring, wears out 
slowly, and requires no food or medication. Tech- 
nological progress is inexorable and moves toward 
perfection. What will be the final consequences of 
it all for the American ideals of equality, liberty, 
and justice? 

We are in the throes of a rapidly quickening new 
technological revolution. Fifty years ago 700,000 
American coal miners were able to mine less coal 
than 140,000 dig today. Experts tell us that coal 
production may double by 1980 without any in- 
crease in the number of miners. Automobile pro- 
duction increases year by year, but the number of 
workmen declines. In every field of manufactur- 
ing, sensitive, accurate, unfailing steel monsters 
crowd men and women from workbench and turn- 
ing lathe, from well and mine. On the land the 
number of farmers decreases as farms are consoli- 
dated into giant tracts. Tractors and mechanical 
cotton pickers and threshers have rendered the 
farm laborer as obsolete as the coal miner of 1945. 


New turns of the technological wheel are in sight. 
In twenty years nuclear power may render all fos- 
sil fuels obsolete, valued only for their chemical 
derivatives. If this occurs, new legions of workmen 
will follow the coal miner into abrupt obsolescence. 

On the material side, this revolution undoubt- 
edly represents only progress. It brings us more and 
more goods for less and less work, thus bringing to 
fruition one of mankind’s ancient dreams. 

But what of man’s social, spiritual, and political 
aspects? Is it possible we are moving rapidly for- 
ward on the one hand and going backward to 
barbarism on the other? 

What is to become of the jobless miner who takes 
his family to a Chicago housing development, there 
to press in upon a onetime automobile assembler 
from Detroit and a discarded tool and die maker 
from Pittsburgh? What results when these men 
and their wives and children are joined by a Negro 
trom Mississippi whose job as a cotton picker was 
taken over by a machine, or by a white hill-farmer 
from Tennessee whose ninety acres could not pro- 
duce corn in competition with the splendidly 
mechanized farms of Iowa? Are the mushrooming 
housing developments of the great cities to become 
the habitations of millions of permanently idled 
people, supported by a welfare program as ruinous 
as the one devised by the Caesars? Are whole seg- 
ments of American citizenry to be consigned to 
lifetimes of vexatious idleness, resentment, and bit- 
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terness? Are these centers to become vast new 
slums out of which will issue the ominous rum- 
blings of titanic new mobs? 

And what torrents of new bitterness will be add- 
ed to the nation’s bloodstream when computers 
send multitudes of white-collar workers into abrupt 
idleness in the mortgaged houses of suburbia? 

In my opinion these questions pose the foremost 
issue of our time. 

It strikes me that our scientists may develop the 
explosive power to send a few Americans to Mars 
while, simultaneously, our society prepares a vastly 
greater explosive power among disillusioned mil- 
lions of Americans who remain behind on our own 
battered planet. 

The industrialists who run the eastern Kentucky 
coalfield laid careful plans for the creation and use 
of mining machines but cast aside their mining 
men as lightheartedly as one might discard a ba- 
nana peel. Most of the victims of this callous treat- 
ment accepted their fate resignedly. Some did 
not, however, and in the winter of 1962-1963 the 
hills in four eastern Kentucky counties resounded 
with gunfire and nocturnal explosions. For several 
months a situation bordering on anarchy prevailed 
across a wide region. ‘Tipples and mines were 
blasted. Automobiles, power lines, and mining 
machines were destroyed. Such acts were com- 
mitted by desperate men seeking to strike at a so- 
cial and economic order which had rejected them. 

Today the challenge of eastern Kentucky is a 
great national challenge. If we can triumph over 
it, the solutions we find will offer hope to the en- 
tire nation. Increasingly, the agony of eastern 
Kentucky is but a part of the misery that afflicts 
great cities, mill towns, and mining regions every- 
where. The pain grows out of the evil paradox of 
mass idleness in the midst of booming production. 

Liberty, like a chain, is no stronger than its 
weakest part. If the freedom and well-being of a 
part of the people are lost, the freedom and well- 
being of all are mortally imperiled. If the nation 
writes off our southern highlands as unworthy of 
rescue and rehabilitation, then the nation as a 
whole is unworthy of survival. As an optimist and 
a liberal I believe that the nation will rise to the 
challenge of the depressed and backward Appa- 
lachian region, and that in so doing, it will find 
many of the answers that democracy requires for 
survival throughout the nation. 

A population equivalent to the present popula- 
tion of New York State is being added to the na- 
tion every four or five years. Technology elimi- 
nates some 40,000 jobs each week. These facts tell 
us that we must successfully master new frontiers 
of social justice, and do so in a hurry, or become 
another nation of regimented serfs. 

A social and political crisis of the first magni- 


tude will confront America before the end of an- 
other decade. Substitutes for such presently ac- 
cepted goals as full employment will have to be 
found. Fresh definitions of the concepts of work, 
leisure, abundance, and scarcity are imperatively 
needed. Economic theories adequate to an in- 
fant industrial revolution are wholly unsatisfac- 
tory when applied to a full-fledged scientific revo- 
lution such as that which now engulfs us. The 
complexity and interdependence of the scientific- 
industrial nation call for national planning and 
action. Government must and will intervene more 
and more in the nation’s industrial life. ‘The 
destiny toward which we move is a national econ- 
omy under the law. A radical change in public 
attitude toward law and government is necessary 
if the general welfare is to be achieved without the 
total sacrifice of individual liberty. Having bar- 
gained for the benefits of technology on all fronts, 
law is our only means of assuring that it serves the 
common good. 

In 1963 the American economy brought unpre- 
cedented prosperity to some 80 percent of the peo- 
ple. Simultaneously, a segment of the population 
as numerous as the inhabitants of Poland consisted 
of paupers, and 5.5 percent of the nation’s bread- 
winners were without jobs. Clearly a new tack 
must be taken soon unless America the Beautiful is 
to become a crazy quilt of bustle and sloth, bril- 
liance and ignorance, magnificence and squalor. 

For more than a dozen years the prevailing po- 
litical ideology has implemented a de facto return to 
the Articles of Confederation. This doctrine holds 
that action at the state or local level is admirable 
while any direct effort by Washington to deal with 
social or economic malaise is un-American and 
dangerous. The result is a growing paralysis of the 
national government as an instrumentality of the 
public will. This reasoning has brought tremen- 
dous outpouring of federal grants-in-aid to states 
and communities, under circumstances which en- 
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tail much waste and, often, minimal benefits. 

in eastern Kentucky, and in many other de- 
pressed areas, the state government will not act ef- 
fectively to combat poverty and economic decline 
because it is allied to or controlled by the interests 
that produced the problems. Thus, state officials 
talk piously about reform but strenuously oppose 
any real effort to attack the status quo. They re- 
spond to the political machines nurtured by wel- 
fare grants and founded on impoverished and de- 
pendent citizens. It is not too much to expect that, 
as matters now stand, federal funds trickling 
through state treasuries will finance the rebuilding 
of new political machines in practically every state 
— machines more odious than those once bossed 
by Crump, Pendergast, and Hague. 

Common sense and past experience argue strong- 
ly for a system of federally administered public 
works. Only in America are able-bodied men 
permitted to loaf in idleness amid a profusion of 
unperformed tasks. Should not the thousands of 
jobless Kentucky coal miners be set to work refor- 
esting the wasted hills, building decent consoli- 
dated schoolhouses and roads, and providing de- 
cent housing in lieu of the dreadful shacks that 
now dot every creek and hollow? And why not a 
modernized version of TVA — a Southern Moun- 
tain Authority — to develop the immense hydro- 
and thermal-power potential of the Appalachian 
South for the benefit of the entire nation, and to 
stop the hideous waste of the land now being 
wrought by the strip- and auger-mining industries? 
What of the possibility of an educational Peace 
Corps to break the old cycle of poor schools, poor 
job preparation, poor pay, and poor people? 

Unless the nation can profit from the terrible 
lesson eastern Kentucky so poignantly teaches, new 
multitudes of once prosperous Americans may find 
themselves slipping inexorably into an economic 
mire that breeds poverty, despair, dependency, 
and, eventually, revolution. 


BOOKS and MEN 


There is a widespread curiosity about the 


manuscripls known to include prose and poetry about the Second World War 


which Ernest Hemingway did not release for publication before his death. The 


first of the posthumous volumes, A MOVEABLE FEAST, the Book-of-the-Month Club 


selection for May, is the subject of this lively evaluation by ALFRED Kazın, and il 


is hoped that there will be others to come. All of the Hemingway papers and manu- 


scripts will eventually be placed in the care of the Kennedy Memorial Library. 


Hemingway As His Own Fable 


by ALFRED KAZIN 


x Be other day I heard a solemnly uninteresting 
young writer say that when he wrote fiction, he 
never thought of real people and situations; novel- 
ists who ‘‘used”’ real people lacked the imagination 
of art. It always does me good to hear such strict- 
ness from people who have no great instinct for 
narrative. They remind me of the many first-class 
writers who have consciously altered, combined, 
and retouched real facts to provide us with pleasures 
of the imagination. To recall the model is to see 
how life verges on imagination. Every person’s life 
falls into fiction whenever he writes it as a story. 
Of course, there have been remarkable novelists 
who never consciously had to use models at all, 
whose characters mysteriously appeared all entire 
to their minds. Faulkner said this about the Comp- 
son children in 77e Sound and the Fury, and I believe 
him, as I believe analogous claims by Balzac and 
would not have believed them if presented by the 
authors of La Chartreuse de Parme, David Copperfield, 
War and Peace, Ulysses. On the other hand, every 
reader of fiction knows the exquisite cruelty of 
being forced to join some novelist’s family and to 
suffer his family troubles all unchanged and un- 
assimilated by art. Indeed, when you consider 
how many people turn to “fiction”? only to dis- 
charge at us their awful relatives and lost loves, 
it is remarkable how steadily, still, good novelists 
depend on real people in order to create imagina- 
tively. A good novelist will often return to facts al- 
ready used in his fiction, even recorded in his mem- 
oirs, in order to make fresh use of his imagination. 
Ernest Hemingway constantly used real people 
and situations in his fiction. He also liked to write 
"personal" books about bullfighting in Spain and 
hunting in Africa, as he liked to write about wars 
he had seen and to make pronouncements about 
other writers. He was a legend, and he liked to 
write about himself, wryly but not self-deprecat- 
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ingly, against the background of the legend. He 
was one of the most famous people in the world, 
he was literary material to people who had seen 
him once in a restaurant, and he was always con- 
scious of himself as he was, as he had been, as he 
still wanted to be. He read everything written 
about himself and suffered over it. He was a 
secretly vulnerable man, yet he was fascinated 
as well as provoked by the literary use that others 
made of his books. By the time he sat down to 
write anything, he was so conscious of what he had 
experienced, what he had already written about 
it, and what others had written, that he had as 
much to triumph over the critics, imitators, and 
scholars as he did over his early self. Hemingway 
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wrote so much, in his fiction and out of it, about 
his parents, his wives, his hunting companions, his 
newspaper cronies (sometimes using their real 
names and known nicknames), he was so open, 
interested, and driving in this use of his experiences, 
that the real question about him is not whether he 
invented anything, but why his own life became the 
very ritual of his imagination. Obviously he sensed 
a design to his life, immanent but never yet finally 
expressed. Like Nick Adams in “Big Two-Hearted 
River," the last and subtlest story in Jn Our Time, 
Hemingway had to go back to the country of his 
youth, back to that burned-out land in upper 
Michigan, to those favorite fishing places beyond 
the swamp that now looked so shadowy in the 
half-light. He was still testing himself, ritually 
repeating certain exertions when, in and out of his 
fiction, he described writers learning their craft 
as if each were still a young fisherman and camper 
laboriously making his way, alone, through broken 
country. 

So much impulse to autobiography probably 
springs from some deeply uneasy sense of one’s 
self as detached from early kindred and natural 
ties. But to a writer like Hemingway the effect 
of such detachment is not to make oneself power- 
less, but, on the contrary, to be seized by the possi- 
bilities of a new subject — by the self as an aesthetic 
and dramatic unit whose moving, walking, eating, 
drinking, loving, fearing, and tasting become mar- 
velously vivid material. People today are noto- 
riously not more independent and self-directing 
than they used to be, but more personal, more 
concerned with the self, more solicitous of and 
interested in the self than people used to be. Ro- 
manticism, psychology, and middle-class solicitude 
for oneself have made up the background of our 
interest in Hemingway. And it is the intense, al- 
most clinical accuracy with which Hemingway has 
been able to convey the self’s sensations, as if each 
were called up for some separate erogenous zone, 
that is behind the physical excitement with which 
one reads Hemingway even at his worst. Heming- 
way is the great modern poet of the self as all- 
sufficient subject. What the self thinks, wants, eats, 
drinks, loves, and hates, Hemingway had put into 
relief as sharp and beautiful as the head of a lady 
poised against far-off mountains and valleys in a 
painting of the Italian Renaissance. But to be this 
much concerned with the exact feel of pebbles in 
your boots and the shock with which your shoulder 
can receive the recoil of a gun, with the coldness 
of a martini glass in your hand and the brightness 
of the stars overhead as you make love, is to identify 
the strength of writing with the presentation of the 
self. So much emphasis on the self as artistic subject 
is to turn other people into irrelevancies and dis- 
tractions. 


HEMINGWAY AS HIS OWN FABLE 


But the subject fascinated Hemingway; his lyric 
imagination was bound up with it; like a matador 
performing best the turns he has made famous, 
Hemingway was sure of success whenever he turned 
to certain rites of hunting and fishing, certain 
memories of Paris and Spain. No matter how often 
and subtly he had used them before, he had still 
once more to return as autobiographer to the 
scenes he had used first as a writer of fiction. What- 
ever the original incident might have been, the 
memory of it had for him become a fable whose 
very nature it was to be retold and to be changed 
every time it was brought out again. 


T Mie is surely one way of writing 
fiction, and for the fiction writer who may have 
slowed up, a way of getting back into fiction. The 
reader of Hemingway's posthumous memoir of 
Paris in the twenties, A Moveable Feast (Scribner's, 
$4.95), who of course already knows a lot about 
Hemingway, quickly suspects that whatever may 
have been the original facts behind Hemingway's 
ruptures with Gertrude Stein, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Ford Madox Ford, and Hadley Richardson (the 
first Mrs. Hemingway), he will never get them here. 
The book is too splendidly, too artfully written; the 
chapters are sketches and anecdotes often as fine in 
their texture as Hemingway’s famous stories; the 
dialogue is too witty; and the real plot of the book — 
a young writer's struggles, his success, and the loss 
of innocence, first marriage, and youthful happi- 
ness — has been used up in so many novels and 
plays that Hemingway was smart to try this as 
memoir, though you cannot tell the truth about 
marriage in an autobiography, for in marriage 
there are two characters. 

Hemingway used to say that he wanted to write 
a novel about his home town, Oak Park, but could 
not for fear of hurting living people. Most of the 
people he pulls to pieces in this book, including 
the second Mrs. Hemingway, are dead, and, of 
course, Hemingway is not around to hear the pro- 
tests anyway. Yet it is highly probable that in this 
book he did a job on Gertrude Stein, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, and Ford Madox Ford because the failed 
writer, the neglected genius, the has-been writer 
was a type that always pleased his imagination; 
Oak Park, actually, was a subject he had never 
tried directly. And while he is as mean — and as 
stealthily mean — on the subject of other writers' 
anxieties and absurdities as even a writer can get, 
it is also a fact that the Paris setting of his early 
strivings was a subject he could always “‘handle’’; 
he never handled it more suavely and lyrically 
than he did in this book. 

A Moveable Feast is a fable, not because the ma- 
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terial in it is untrue, but because it has been so 
lovingly cherished and retraced by the author 
himself. The uneasy Hemingway at sixty-one fondly 
draws his portrait at twenty-two: strong, modest, 
loving, learning to write, steeling himself to write 
even though he does not sell. He has given up 
journalism in order to write stories in Paris, he has 
a wife and young baby, he is so poor that he wears 
a sweatshirt for underwear, he is often hungry. 
But this is Paris in the early twenties, the best 
place in the world to live and work, for the French 
have a way of life into which all needs easily fit, 
as they have cafés where a young fellow can sit 
for hours over a café crème and write “Up In Michi- 
gan." 

See him now in his café with his sweatshirt 
under his shirt, his blue-backed notebook to write 
in, his two pencils, and his little pencil sharpener 
— he is so hungry that his characters talk about 
food all the time, he is interrupted by effeminate 
poseurs and would-be writers, but the quiet old 
waiters wounded in the war smile on him, and all 
Paris waits after work to be walked in, to be en- 
joyed like a woman. He is making history. After 
him, no good young writer will ever want to write 
like John Galsworthy, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis, Joseph Hergesheimer, Compton Mackenzie, 
G. K. Chesterton. You think this is less of an 
American fable than Huck Finn on a raft, Ben 
Franklin waiting for his kite to be hit by lightning? 
In this book there are details of a young writer's 
thinking and living as he struggles to master his 
trade, walks in Paris that take you straight into a 
writer's mind, that could not have been written 
if Hemingway had not already prepared us to 
regard the writer as a hero. And the uneasy Hem- 
ingway of 1959 or 1960 quickens to the young 
Hemingway of 1921 when he remembers the goats 
in the Paris streets that turned their heads like 
tourists, the **sound and serious" fishing he watched 
along the Seine, the emptying of the cesspools 
into horse-drawn tank wagons at night, the boxers 
in the Stade Anastasie waiting on tables in the 
garden before they went into the ring that was in 
the garden. Hemingway learned to write in that 
city which above all cities makes a beautiful picture 
of itself, the city full of pictures and painters; he 
learned to write by looking at pictures. Now, when 
we read him, we see a picture — Utrillo might 
have painted it. 


All of the sadness of the city came suddenly with the 
first cold rains of winter, and there were no more tops 
to the high white houses as you walked but only the 
wet blackness of the street and the closed doors of the 
small shops, the herb sellers, the stationery and the 
newspaper shops, the midwife — second class — and 
the hotel where Verlaine had died where I had a room 
on the top floor where I worked. 
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It was either six or eight flights up to the top floor 
and it was very cold and I knew how much it would cost 
for a bundle of small twigs, three wire-wrapped packets 
of short, half-pencil length pieces of split pine to catch 
fire from the twigs, and then the bundle of half-dried 
lengths of hard wood that I must buy to make a fire 
that would warm the room. So I went to the far side 
of the street to look up at the roof in the rain and see if 
any chimneys were going, and how the smoke blew. 
There was no smoke and I thought about how the 
chimney would be cold and might not draw and of the 
room possibly filling with smoke, and the fuel wasted, 
and the money gone with it, and I walked on in the 
rain. 


In this picture he inserts a picture of himself to 
write about — the young American writer in Paris 
training at his trade as doggedly as a boxer, carry- 
ing a rabbit's foot in his pocket for luck, listening 
to older and more celebrated people, like Gertrude 
Stein and Ford Madox Ford, but not saying any- 
thing; the Midwestern boy, provincially shy but 
canny with the power of his secret talent, walking 
Paris with a writers inward excitement, rapid 
moods, restless energy. In the early chapters there 
are details on a writer's daily regime that are more 
vivid than anything I have ever read — he lives 
with his work and he tries not to live with it; he 
waits, he knows when to stop and when to try 
again. Hemingway's treatment of his own talent, 
courting it, saving it, using it more cunningly 
than ever old Rockefeller used a dime, was the 
great affair of his life; he had, it must be admitted, 
an understandable horror of writers who '*wasted" 
their talent, like Scott Fitzgerald. Writing was 
Hemingway’s true life, and he recaptures the striv- 
ing of it in rhythms so authentic that they make any 
writer catch his breath: “It was wonderful to walk 
down the long flights of stairs knowing that Pd 
had good luck working. I always worked until I 
had something done and I always stopped when I 
knew what was going to happen next. That way 
I could be sure of going on the next day. But 
sometimes when I was starting a new story and I 
could not get it going, I would sit in front of the 
fire and squeeze the peel of the little oranges into 
the edge of the flame and watch the sputter of blue 
that they made. I would stand and look out over 
the roofs of Paris and think, *Do not worry. You 
have always written before and you will write now. 
All you have to do is write one true sentence. Write 
the truest sentence that you know.’ ”’ 

All his writing life Hemingway labored after 
that **true sentence." He sought, I think, the sen- 
tence that would have the primacy of experience, 
that would relive a single unit of experience. Hem- 
ingway had often been close to death, he always 
felt death to be near, and his prose, like the poetry 
of the seventeenth-century metaphysicals, sought 





to make the ultimate experience come close. Death 
might yet be recorded in the sentient flesh — as 
intimate a sensation as eating, drinking, and love- 
making. But the “‘true sentence” could be recog- 
nized only if it had the right cadence and the tease 
of subtlety in some culminating word. Hemingway 
wanted to unsettle the reader just enough to make 
him sit up and notice a different way of saying 
things. Hemingway says that at Gertrude Stein’s 
"they gave you good things to eat and tea and nat- 
ural distilled liqueurs made from purple plums, 
yellow plums or wild raspberries. ‘These were 
fragrant, colorless alcohols served from cut-glass 
carafes in small glasses" — the borrowing from 
French usage of the general term alcohols cleverly 
makes you think of the deliberateness of style that 
went into more than the serving of drinks at Ger- 
trude Stein’s. 

In Paris, where the sense of style is everywhere, 
so that one looks around for the one mind that 
planned it all, Hemingway achieved such an in- 
stinct for how words should sound and how a sen- 
tence should hang, that very often the “true sen- 
tence" pleased him because it was the mellifluous 
sentence, the artly balanced sentence. In time 
Hemingway became as fond of his sentences as a 
matador of his veronicas, and the ‘‘true sentences" 
were too often a run of sentences chic and mar- 
velously phrased, displays of his technique. Long 
after Hemingway had shown that he had trained 
himself well, that his labors had paid off, that he 
was well and truly the best writer of his weight, 
he kept trying to put the competition down. He 
was very shrewd in sizing up and putting writers 
down. But so much grim struggle had gone into 
carving his own portrait that he had no mercy for 
those who slowed up or fell down. And since he 
was always estimating and challenging himself with 
the same ferocity, it is no wonder that in this book 
he went after such eccentrics, fumblers, and com- 
parative failures as Stein, Ford Madox Ford, Scott 
Fitzgerald just before he blew the top of his own 
head off. 

The suggestion of Gertrude Stein's abnormality 
is malicious in Hemingway's most disingenuous 
manner; equally so is the account of Scott Fitz- 
gerald's sexual anxieties and marital troubles. 
There is no reason why a powerful writer and thus 
a natural egotist should pretend to total and inde- 
fatigable amiability in the style made notorious 
by a recent Vice President. But what is disagreeable 
about Hemingway's portraits of Stein, Ford, Fitz- 
gerald is the advantage he takes of their weakness 
— Stein never really made it as a writer, Ford 
became a garrulous snob, Fitzgerald was driven 
by a wife who was literally insane. Hemingway, 
like all writers, pretended to more inner authority 
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than he possessed: the great thing about writing 
is that it compels you to a show of strength that 
sometimes becomes real. But with all this, Hem- 
ingway should really not have derived so much 
pleasure from the suffering of others, for his own 
self-portrait here is so innocent, straightforward, 
and he-manly that it forces the reader to doubt 
him and therefore his version of others. 

The defect of autobiography, as compared with 
formal fiction, is that it must always justify the 
narrator — probably that is why it gets written. 
And some forty years after his first marriage, Hem- 
ingway still needed to explain why it had collapsed. 
The explanation is right in the tradition of American 
failure. Scott Fitzgerald made it to justify his con- 
cern with them in his work, and Hemingway even 
laughed at him for this. The rich. The rich are not 
as we are. The rich come in and spoil everything. 
Once there was a writer, with a wife and a young 
baby. He was perfectly innocent, the virtuous 
apprentice, a devoted husband — until he pub- 
lished his first novel, whereupon the “rich” saw 
that he was a comer and took him up. The winter 
that he and Hadley went skiing in Austria **was like 
a happy and innocent winter in childhood com- 
pared to the next winter, a nightmare winter dis- 
guised as the greatest fun of all, and the murderous 
summer that was to follow. It was that year that 
the rich showed up. . . . 


Before these rich had come we had already been in- 
filtrated by another rich using the oldest trick there is. 
It is that an unmarried young woman becomes the 
temporary best friend of another young woman who is 
married, goes to live with the husband and wife and 
then unknowingly, innocently and unrelentingly sets 
out to marry the husband. When the husband isa writer 
and doing difficult work so that he is occupied much of 
the time and is not a good companion or partner to 
his wife for a big part of the day, the arrangement has 
advantages until you know how it works out. The 
husband has two attractive girls around when he has 
finished work. One is new and strange and if he has 
bad luck he gets to love them both. 


This passage about the collapse of Ernest Hem- 
ingway's marriage to Hadley Richardson is, by 
implication, an attack on his second wife, Pauline 
Pfeiffer. Can a man really put so much of his 
intimate history into a few lines? Can he really 
tell the truth about two marriages in a few lines 
tied together by the theme of the hardworking 
narrator's own innocence, in a form which permits 
no qualification, no footnotes, no contradictions, 
no hesitations? Perhaps not, but it has to be ad- 
mitted that no one knows the whole truth about 
anybody, and that autobiography is not the place 
to look for the “truth” — not if a talent like Ernest 
Hemingway's is writing it. 








BOOKS and MEIN Inthe eyes of many Americans, says GERALD 


W. Jounson, “the reign of Edward VII was, at most, a pale afterglow of the 


departed Victorian splendor." 


But in Sir Philip Magnus’ carefully documented 


biography KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH, published last month by Dutton, the reader 


finds a monarch whose nine-year reign profoundly influenced the course of history. 


A King in Spite of His Mother: Edward VII 


by GERALD W. JOHNSON 


2 Queen of England — repeat, England — 
wrote to the Crown Princess of Prussia — repeat, 
Prussia — with reference to the Prince of Wales, 
*[ hope you have ‘germanized’ Bertie as much as 
possible, for it is most necessary." 

Read in the political context of 1964, an assertion 
by a reigning Queen that it is most necessary" for 
a future King of England to be thoroughly german- 
ized leaves one — what shall we say? — well, call it 
bemused. One might echo Andrew Lang's com- 
ment on the metamorphosis of a pair of lovers 
into birds: 


"[is a tale was undoubtedly true 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang, 


but it does not apply, because this King reigned, 
not in antiquity, but in the first decade of the 
present century. He was Edward VII. 

Yet the tale is undoubtedly true, for the letter 
was found among the Queen's papers by a 
scholar of unimpeachable veracity, and the same 
attitude is reflected in a great many other docu- 
ments, examined by Sir Philip Magnus in his 
King Edward the Seventh (Dutton, $8.50). There is 
no escaping the fact that in the considered opinion 
of Queen Victoria it was essential to make a King 
of England German in spirit; which implies that 
in some respects the thinking of Victoria Regina, 
separated from us by less than two thirds of a 
century, was closer to that of the legendary Hwang 
(circa 2650 B.c.) than to the modern temper. 

The line of demarcation is sharp. Victoria was 
the last occupant of the British throne who believed 
wholeheartedly in the mystique of the blood royal. 
Edward, her son, accepted and defended it, but 
because it was expedient to do so, not because he 
gave it full faith and credit. If he had believed as 
his mother believed, he would never have under- 
stood how ruinous to the monarchical principle was 





the conduct of his nephew William of Germany. 
If kings ruled by divine right, how could an individ- 
ual among them destroy that right? But if the 
royal prerogative derived from a mundane source, 
then one royal mountebank might easily shatter 
its basis. 

Edward VII had no doubt whatever that it was 
his duty and in his interest to stop the besotted 
William before he ruined all European monarchy. 
Accordingly, he arranged the concert of powers that 
eventually did destroy Imperial Germany, but not 
soon enough to effect the survival of European 
royalty, which today clings only to the northeastern 
fringe of the Continent in the Scandinavian high- 
lands and the Rhine delta. 

Contemporary British politicians — conspicuous- 
ly, Arthur Balfour — sourly denied that the King 
had anything to do with this. They would. They 
wanted to keep the credit exclusively to themselves. 
But Sir Philip Magnus, in his carefully documented 
biography, establishes a high probability that had 
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there been no Edward VII, there would have been 
no Triple Entente, and without the Entente there 
would have been no concerted resistance to the 
Kaiser in 1914. By that time Edward was dead and 
gone, but his work lived after him. 

This probability alone would be sufficient justifi- 
cation for the time, the labor, and the skill that Sir 
Philip has lavished upon the life of this King. ‘The 
work needs justification in the eyes of Americans, 
who have been pretty well persuaded that the 
reign of Edward VII was, at most, a pale afterglow 
of the departed Victorian splendor. As regards the 
government, this may be true, but Magnus argues, 
plausibly indeed, that as regards the monarchy, the 
reverse is true. He portrays Edward as the last 
King of England who was de facto as well as de jure 
royal in that he personally bent the trend of history 
more in his nine years than his mother did in her 
sixty-four. 

If that is the case, he deserves attention. A 
typical American may be as astonished to find a 
biographer of British Kings concentrating on this 
man as he would be to find a biographer of Presi- 
dents devoting long labor and hundreds of pages 
to the career of Franklin Pierce; but by the time he 
has finished Magnus’ book, the American’s astonish- 
ment will be assuaged. 

The story would have remained a fascinating, if 
appalling, story had Edward Wettin — it was after 
his time that his family became the House of 
Windsor — been the son of a nonconformist parson 
instead of the son of a Queen. 

For Edward’s personal — he had no private — 
life is almost a textbook case of the baleful influence 
of good women. Edward’s mother, his wife, and 
his sisters were all women of the type conventionally 
described as good. It may be argued that no hu- 
man being massively infected with moral certainty 
can be really good. The women in this case were 
certainly decorous, and why they did not utterly 
destroy the youth passes understanding. 

This suggestion perhaps will shock Magnus, who 
is scrupulously deferential to the ladies; but he is, 
after all, a scholar before he is a courtier, and when 
he finds a fact he sets it down as he finds it, seldom 
assuming to deduce a moral. He finds as a fact that 
only one of Edward's mistresses did him any serious 
damage, and by inadvertence rather than by 
malice aforethought, while at least one was a 
salutary influence in that her tact and intelligence 
smoothed over many minor irritations that other- 
wise might have developed into serious and 
injurious quarrels. 


dex years ago, Lytton Strachey, ably seconded 
by the coalition of Laurence Housman and Helen 
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Hayes, instructed Americans regarding the abnor- 
mal ascendancy that Albert, the Prince Consort, 
exerted over Queen Victoria. But all three, as 
creative artists, handled the subject gingerly; Mag- 
nus, as annalist, doesn't handle it at all. He merely 
records the facts, more often than not in the Queen's 
own words, and always as they are presented in 
some official record, leaving the reader to draw his 
own conclusion. 

The inescapable inference is that the case was 
pathological. After Albert's death his widow spent 
a full decade in a seclusion that, as far as the nation 
was concerned, was virtual hermitage. She spurned 
her duty to act as a public figure and was infuriated 
by any suggestion that she was under obligation 
to give direction and tone to social life in London. 
For years on end she never set foot in her own 
capital, and her letters were filled with descriptions 
of the dead man so extravagant as to verge upon 
pagan idolatry. 

The horrible phase of this dementia, however, 
was that it produced a phobia against her eldest son. 
Albert was already a sick man, although he was 
preparing to attend some public function out of 
London, when talebearers came to him with news 
that Bertie had landed in a scrape with a young 
actress, who was boasting of the affair. Albert was 
exasperated, naturally; but he was a German prince 
who had lived all his life in royal courts, so the idea 
that he was jarred to the bottom of his soul by the 
news is beyond credulity. However, he interrupted 
his journey long enough to have nineteen-year-old 
Bertie on the carpet and give him a tongue-lashing 
that apparently was a classic; then he went on to 
keep his appointment, but on arrival felt so ill 
that he took to his bed, from which he never rose 
again. 

The attending physicians were in no doubt what- 
ever about their diagnosis. It was a typical case of 
typhoid fever, in those days endemic in England. 
The period of incubation, we have since learned, 
is such that the idea that anything that Bertie did 
or failed to do could have infected his father with 
Bacillus typhosus is sheer lunacy; nevertheless, Victo- 
ria conceived and clung to the idea that her son 
had killed his father, and it poisoned her relation- 
ship with Bertie for years. “Mauch as I pity, I never 
can or shall look at him without a shudder,” the 
Queen wrote to her daughter; and when the Prus- 
sian Crown Princess continued to remonstrate, “‘if 
you had seen," Victoria wrote, and then described 
Albert’s death, “I doubt if you could bear the sight 
of one who was the cause." 

This was bad enough, in all conscience, but 
Victoria contrived to make it worse. To her idée 
fixe that her son was a monster of iniquity, she 
added the even more preposterous notion that he 
was irremediably puerile. The idea that he must 
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inevitably come to the throne filled her with horror, 
and she did everything humanly possible to prevent 
his preparing himself for the duties of that station. 
She absolutely forbade his access to the confidential 
dispatches coming to the Foreign Office, and she 
forbade her ministers to discuss affairs of state with 
the Prince of Wales. This she could not make 
absolute, for some of them contrived to give him 
information indirectly. 

Generally speaking, however, by his mother’s ban 
he was cut off from government business; by his 
rank he was cut off from commercial business; by 
temperament he had little aptitude for the arts and 
sciences and found no great pleasure in the company 
of their practitioners. His mother was reluctant 
even to have him represent her at cornerstone 
layings and similar public functions; she preferred 
to send a younger son. The one activity open to 
him was the leadership of society, so to that he 
devoted himself for fifty-nine years. 


E. only point on which Edward made a success- 
ful stand was, according to Magnus, that of his 
marriage. He understood its political necessity, 
and he conceded that only a royal bride was 
eligible. But Edward was not taking to his bosom 
any female fright, and that was flat. 

It was an embarrassment, for the royal houses of 
Europe were not conspicuous for their success in 
producing beautiful women. Most of the eligible 
princesses, to put it bluntly, looked more like 
homemade sin than like the goddess of love and 
beauty, and Edward was not having any. ‘The 
situation grew strained for a while, but eventually 
some ingenious courtier discovered a princess; 
of a relatively poor and obscure house, it was true, 
but an authentic princess, and really good-looking. 
She was the daughter of a German prince who, 
the Great Powers had agreed, should succeed his 
great-uncle, the childless King of Denmark, when 
the old King died. 

A meeting was contrived, and Edward fell. It 
seemed to him that the girl had not only beauty but 
brains, or, at least, a fine fund of common sense. 
He was to find later that she was cheerful, kind- 
hearted, and gifted with remarkable tact. In short, 
he chose well. 

But when the name was presented to the Queen, 
she went into what a later generation would vulgarly 
term a tailspin. About the girl herself she knew 
nothing, but she knew that the political situation of 
Denmark, in a contest between Russia and Prussia, 
was delicate, with England walking warily around 
the edges of the competition. More, and from her 
peculiar standpoint, much worse, she knew that 
the King of Denmark was something of an old 
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rip| and she knew that the girl's mother, while 
irreproachable herself, had a set of brothers whose 
lives, common gossip had it, were lurid. No, said 
the Queen, and the situation became all the more 
difficult. 

Apparently it was Edward himself who somehow 
wangled from his mother an invitation to the Prin- 
cess to spend a week at Windsor. Tradition says 
that at first she objected to being *sent on ap- 
proval," but, once persuaded, she decided to make 
a good job of it, and she was intelligent enough to 
discover how to approach Victoria. The upshot 
was that at the end of the week the Queen reluc- 
tantly admitted that the girl herself seemed to be 
all right, but that family! 

The main point was won, however, so they were 
married, and the new Princess of Wales arrived, 
with Alfred Tennyson shouting, 


Sea-kings' daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 
Norman and Saxon and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 
and with the British public enchanted by her 
beauty and soon to be permanently enthralled by 
her charm. 

As royal marriages go, it was a success. Edward's 
affection for her was genuine and lasting. It is 
beyond belief that Alexandra was totally ignorant 
of his occasional dalliance, but she knew it for 
what it was — dalliance; so while he probably 
angered her repeatedly, they were never alienated. 
She steadied him and, especially in the early years, 
was of invaluable assistance to him as a social 
leader. Her one flaw was political; especially after 
her father became King of Denmark, she was as 
violently anti-German as the Queen was pro- 
German, and the luckless Edward was caught in the 
middle. But it was a small price to pay for all that 
Alexandra gave him, including a sane and healthy 
heir. 

Nevertheless, as one follows Sir Philip's careful 
tracing of this career through endless empty years, 
the story builds up a tension that toward the end 
becomes almost unbearably painful. It is no literary 
contrivance, except as the beautiful lucidity of the 
narration is a literary effect. It is precisely what is 
not in the book, and could not be in it while the 
author stuck to his chosen task, which was to recount 
the life of Edward VII. 


Stopping in Paris on the way to Cannes, the Prince 
of Wales called on President Thiers and met a number 
of representatives of the new republican regime which 
had been recognized by the British Government. He 
visited the Jockey Club, of which he was a popular 
member, and entertained at his hotel the Comte de 
Paris and other members of the Bourbon-Orleans 
family. . . . 


From Cannes the Prince and Princess went on the 
royal yacht to Rome, where they were joined by the 
King and Queen of Denmark and entertained by King 
Victor Emmanuel. The Prince exchanged civilities 
with the Pope, who had immured himself in the 
Vatican; and, after staying in Florence, Venice, and 
on Lake Como, he returned to Marlborough House 
on 1 June in good health and stouter than before his 
illness. 


And so on, and so on, through hundreds of pages 
describing thousands of vacant days. His Royal 
Highness went to Goodwood for the races. He 
went to Ascot for the races. He attended parties 
and balls. He gave parties and balls. He went to 
Scotland for the grouse shooting, to the Black 
Forest for the pigsticking, to Nepal for the elephant 
hunting. He danced. He gambled. He engaged in 
flirtations. In a divorce case, *he perjured himself 
like a gentleman," though Magnus says in that 
case, for once, he was innocent. He became 
snarled in a messy business involving cheating at 
cards. But only on the rarest occasions did he have 
any perceptible contact with politics, business, art, 
science, or literature; and this for fifty-nine years. 

What converts the story from mere vacuity into 
corrosive irony is one's awareness that while this 
inane drama was being played right up against the 
footlights, behind the painted scene that cut it off, a 
tremendous battle of ideas was being waged, not 
by pasteboard puppets, but by huge and solid men. 
The sequel proved that Edward's head was by 
no means as empty as his life, so it is beyond belief 
that he was completely oblivious of what was going 
on; he must have heard, if dimly, the clangor of 
steel on steel as the empire was being hammered 
into shape; he could not have missed completely the 
shouts and curses, the roars of rage, and the yells of 
triumph of the empire builders. 

Within his arm's reach, yet cut off by impalpable 
but impermeable convention, they passed: Mel- 
bourne and Palmerston, Lord John Russell and 
plebeian John Bright, Gladstone, Disraeli, Parnell 
and wily Joe Chamberlain; then, at the very 
end, the Welsh silver-tongue, Lloyd George, and 
the smart, brash young undersecretary, Winston 
Churchill. The Queen preferred to have him con- 
verse with royal rather than ‘‘common’’ duchesses, 
and she would have been most displeased had he 
filled Marlborough House in the evening with such 
odd fish as Darwin, Galton, Lyell, and Huxley; or 
the controversial Carlyle and Spencer. Alfred Lord 
Tennyson would pass muster, but not mere scrib- 
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blers of the order of Browning, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti — not to mention that vulgarian, Rudyard 
Kipling. 

So Edward lived and moved and had his being 
among the blue-blooded insignificant, the great 
masters of the trivial, the world's supreme author- 
ities on the proper knotting of a cravat and *'the 
nice conduct of a clouded cane." It is a long, long 
tale of gilded dreariness, of perfumed vacuity, that 
would have been depressing had it been inflicted 
upon a noodle, but that was tragic when imposed 
upon a man of parts. 

For when the old Queen died at last, King 
Edward found that most of the burly empire 
builders had gone before her; in the shoes of 
Gladstone and Disraeli, Balfour and Campbell- 
Bannerman were shuffling dispiritedly, while the 
insolent and rattlebrained Wilhelm II of Germany 
was strutting all over Europe and threatening to 
pull down the whole monarchical system. 

Even the simulacra of statesmen who had suc- 
ceeded to the real ones in both Paris and London 
knew what ought to be done — namely, to estab- 
lish a firm coalition of Britain, France, and Russia: 
but none had the force to capture and control 
public opinion in either France or England. Then 
the King stepped into the breach. At the critical 
moment, he visited Paris, and by an exhibition of 
personal adroitness, vigor, and courage that would 
have done credit to Elizabeth the Great, in one 
week he converted a coldly hostile reception into a 
roaring acclaim, under cover of which the French 
government managed to put through the agree- 
ment. 

Returning to London, Edward repeated the feat, 
less spectacularly but effectively enough for the 
Cabinet to bring the House of Commons into line. 
Yet Balfour said that the King really had nothing 
to do with establishing the Triple Entente! 

So he has acquired a permanent niche in history, 
none too great, perhaps, but distinctly his own. 
Edward VII, Dei gratia King, Emperor, Defender 
of the Faith, was in truth just that. Banished to a 
world of shadows for fifty-nine years, he yet retained 
a core of reality that showed when the test came. 
Dei gratia? Why not? It was certainly not by the 
grace of his mother, not by the skill of his ministers, 
not by the political maturity of his subjects, that he 
remained a man and did not degenerate into a 
uniformed manikin. Then let piety have its say: 
when all else worked together to effect his destruc- 
tion, God saved the King. 


An Atlantic Portrait 


ANDREW WYETH 


by E. P. Richardson 


A move from Detroit, where he had been director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, to Delaware made E. P. 
RicHARDSON and his painter-wife neighbors of Andrew 
Wyeth at Chadds Ford. He gathered the illuminating 
detail of this appraisal from conversations during the 
past winter. Mr. Richardson is now director of the 
H. F. du Pont Winterthur Museum. 


M. WYETH,” said a New York painter to him, 
"I enjoy your work very much. I like it at a dis- 
tance, but when I come near I am always dis- 
appointed to see that there are objects.” 

Andrew Wyeth paints with a brilliance and au- 
thority that have imposed him upon an art world 
preoccupied by ideas diametrically opposed to his 
own. Art criticism in our time tends to be dogmatic 
and rigid rather than flexible and receptive. Twen- 
tieth-century theory says that this is the age of 
abstraction, that the observation of nature is finished 
as a source of painting; therefore, an artist like 
Wyeth has no right to exist. As one of the most 
articulate spokesmen of the New York school, 
Professor Sam Hunter of Brandeis University, put 
it in the catalogue of the Seattle World’s Fair, 
1962, **In view of the achievements of the Abstract 
Expressionists in the Fifties it is no longer possible 
to assume that the opposing currents of realism, 
expressionism, a traditional romanticism and ab- 
straction are of equal validity." There is, he said, 
no valid work independent of the New York school's 
"formal and ideological preoccupations." 

Wyeth causes difficulty, however, even for many 
of his admirers. He is an extremely well-known 
and popular painter. A series of exhibitions since 
the age of twenty and frequent reproduction have 
made his works familiar to a wide audience; yet 
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misunderstandings are oddly mixed with admira- 
tion. Some, like the New York painter, find his 
work too real; others who enjoy his reality find it 
sad, lonely, lacking in color. 

This disturbing, challenging quality in his work 
is perhaps the source of an atmosphere of legend 
that has grown up about him — a curious legend, 
because it is composed of negatives yet is admiring. 
He never goes anywhere; never takes part in artists' 
life; never goes to openings of exhibits or studio 
parties where artists gather; never travels; never 
went to school; has never been to Europe; never 
this, never that. Yet out of all these negatives 
has come an art whose impact upon the conscious- 
ness of his fellow countrymen is positive, by any 
standard. When the Albright-Knox Art Gallery 
in Buffalo held an exhibition of his work in 1962, 
a quarter of a million people visited it in six weeks. 
Connoisseurs and country gentlemen, politicians 
and museum curators, housewives and Hollywood 
actors, all form part of his audience. When a 
selection of his drawings and studies were shown in 


the Pierpont Morgan Library, they held their own 
in decision and authority in that august company. 


Iam not a realist at all. The subject is unim- 
portant. 


In the roaring torrent of words and images 
which in this age of publicity pours upon our con- 
sciousness at each moment of our lives, the condition 
of independence is some degree of self-controlled 
solitude. Wyeth has maintained his independence 
by living outside the major colonies of artists. He 
passes his life between Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, 
in winter and Cushing, Maine, in summer. He was 
born in the one and has spent nearly every summer 
of his memory in the other. His work is deeply 
engaged with the landscape and people of these 
two tiny hamlets. 

The islands and peninsulas of the Maine coast, 
with its spruce forests and tidal rivers, its unpainted 
houses, and hayfields forgotten among the spruce 
woods, have an intense meaning for countless 
thousands of Americans, blended of memories of 
childhood holidays and of the remarkable character 
of the landscape itself. 

Chadds Ford in Pennsylvania is, on the contrary, 
in a virtually unknown part of our world. Between 
the Delaware and the Susquehanna rivers the 
rolling piedmont upland pushes down to within 
sight of tidewater. One can look out from hilltops 
three hundred feet above sea level to see the sun 
shining on the great bays into which the ships 
bring the iron ore and the oil of twentieth-century 
industry. In the eighteenth century the Brandy- 
wine, which finds its way down over ledges of 
granite through those hills, was the seat of one of 
the great industrial complexes in the American 
colonies: it had waterpower and water transporta- 
tion; iron ore in the hills, and wool and wheat on 
their fertile surfaces. 

The tobacco culture of Chesapeake Bay never 
penetrated those hills. The Dutch (who called the 
Delaware the South River), the Swedes, and the 
English Quakers who settled there built forges and 
water mills instead of plantation houses. Like good 
Netherlanders and Englishmen, they built their 
towns of brick, but their mills and forges and houses in 
the countryside were made of the gray-brown stone of 
the hills. Countless numbers of these stone buildings 
still stand, forming one of the beautiful regional 
architectures of the United States. What they 
look like, and how integral a part of the hills they 
seem in winter months, when Wyeth is in Chadds 
Ford, you can best see in his pictures. 

I confess that I, too, approached his work with a 
misunderstanding. The haunting eloquence of his 
works, especially of the last decade, has a very 
strong attraction for me. It deals with people and 
places of strong and distinctive character. ‘The 
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spruce woods and tidal bays of Maine are part of 
my own memories. Chadds Ford, five miles from 
where I now live, in the months of January to 
March looks everywhere like a Wyeth, and each 
bend of the road brings the pleasure of recognition. 
Its bare fields and stone buildings give a sense of the 
past flowing into and mingling with the present 
that is not often so vividly felt in the landscape of 
North America. 

Wyeth lives in a mill which he has recently 
bought, a mile or two up the Brandywine from his 
former home. I first saw this mill in a driving snow- 
storm. The snowflakes swirling around the massive 
stone walls, the silence of the storm, and the ink- 
black waters of the millrace made an unforgettable 
impression. The mill was built in the early eight- 
eenth century. Gunfire of part of the Battle of the 
Brandywine rattled around it, but the Quaker 
miller, true to his principles, left that day blank in 
the mill’s daybook rather than mention the fighting. 

The mill walls stand firmly, though water rushes 
through an empty hole where the wheel once was 
and the interior is a ruin. The Wyeths were living 
at first in what had been the granary, which they 
rebuilt and occupied while the miller’s house was 
being reconstructed. What had been, shortly be- 
fore, a ruin open to the sky had become a home, 
warm, sweet with the smell of the wood fire and the 
Christmas tree; behind the Christmas tree one 
could read a name and numbers scratched on the 
plaster by an eighteenth-century miller. Last fall 
they were in the house itself, which Mrs. Wyeth has 
reconstructed inside with love and great taste. The 
low-ceilinged rooms with white plaster walls are 
furnished with Chester County furniture, whose 
combination of rustic strength and elegance I find 
very appealing; as in an Italian house, a few good 
pieces fill and furnish a room. 

Circumstances had taken my wife and myself to 
Rome last autumn. We were talking there one 
night at dinner about Wyeth’s art. We had been to 
see a sculptor, Giacomo Manzu, who lives in the 
summer months in a tomb on the Appian Way. In 
what had been a farmhouse hidden within the 
superstructure of the vast, round, fortresslike mass 
of the tomb was a charming modern villa, from 
whose windows we looked out upon the brown 
Campagna and the avenue of tombs and pines 
stretching off toward Rome in the distance. ‘The 
Campagna, like a battlefield or a place which once 
was sacred, is haunted: it is a place where one feels 
alone, yet not alone, for a sense of something once 
present and now gone hangs in the air. It made 
me think of the mood of Wyeth’s Chester County. 
Was this what he saw in his subjects and made me 
feel so strongly in his work? 

“Tell me about Chester County," I asked him 
when we returned. ‘‘Why is it so important to you?" 
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He looked a little puzzled. “I love the name, 
Chester County. But I’ve only lived in it two years. 
The house on the other side of Chadds Ford where 
I was born, where we lived until we moved into 
this house, Brinton’s Mill, is in Delaware County. 
But they were all one, originally." To make my 
question clearer, as I thought, I spoke of the quality 
of the landscape around Chadds Ford, which all 
feels to me like the quiet fields around the stone 
Quaker meetinghouse where the Battle of the 
Brandywine took place, and of how the sense of 
the past permeates it everywhere. 

“I don't have much feeling for the past,” he said. 
“My feeling for history is not connected with 
dates: it is the way the landscape looks in the 
moonlight." He paused a moment. The image of 
moonlight on the brown fields outside evidently 
turned his thoughts to a matter on which he felt a 
strong need to defend or explain himself. 

“I have been criticized greatly for the lack of 
color in my work," he burst out. **My father used to 
say to me, ‘Andy, use more color.’ It was not my 
father so much as the people in the commercial 
field with him who criticized my lack of color; 
this bothered him, so he kept after me about it, 
although I think it was his friends’ criticism rather 
than his own. 

“Do you remember a picture in the Buffalo ex- 
hibition called Brown Swiss? It is just a house in 
some fields. The whole picture is mud color. I 
don't consider myself particularly an artist, so far 
as picking a color to paint; my color is organic; it 
is simply part of me. I saw that house once in just 
that light and wanted to paint it. I remembered 
the miller who lived there and how he used to 
come to the door, when I went there as a child, 
all covered with flour dust, all one color except his 
eyes, which were reddened by the dust. My reason 
for painting it was just that tone, that light." 

Far from being troubled by this aspect of his 
work, I explained, I enjoyed it. I hold an un- 
fashionable opinion that the French Impressionists 
painted beautiful pictures; yet because they elim- 
inated the range of tone — that is, light and dark — 
and relied instead upon variety of hue — the color 
spectrum — their effect had been to impoverish 
the language of painting. Their influence had, I 
thought, put painting since that time on the wrong 
track, and it pleased me to see a painter once again 
use a rich range of tone and simple scale of hue, 
as painters had done from the time of Bellini and 
Titian to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
This unorthodox opinion seemed to surprise and 
please him. 

But I still wanted to understand his relationship 
to his two subjects, Maine and the country around 
Chadds Ford. Why just these two, Chester County 
and Maine? 
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He hesitated a moment and his wife, Betsy, ob- 
served, ‘‘Why, you have often said to me, ‘This is 
all I have room for in my heart.’ ^ 

“All I know," he said after a pause, ‘‘is that I 
am not a realist at all. This was brought to a focus 
for me by the death of my father. It was a tragic 
death; he was killed at a railroad crossing near his 
home. My difficulty — and my great urge — is 
that subject is unimportant. The less there is in 
the subject, the more I can pour myself into it. 
The familiar frees me. If I go to a place with 
marvelous settings, I am caught — caught by the 
object. I take pleasure in other landscapes, but I 
don't have any personal need to release it. 

“Now that picture" — pointing to The Trodden 
Weed, two booted feet tramping across brown grass 
— “is not a great picture, but to me it has some- 
thing to do with my father. I never painted his 
face, but I have done some things more like my 
father than if I had done his portrait. When I was 
a child I used to go into his studio, which is still 
there, over at the other house. The vestibule, I 
remember, was always cold; and a couple of prints, 
snowy landscapes of Switzerland, hung in it." 
(Andy’s grandmother was Swiss; she was the daugh- 
ter of one of Agassiz’s assistants, I learned later.) 
“You see a patch of snow in the background of that 
picture? To me it is all based on the experience 
of that cold, damp room." 


Caught by the object 


I was curious to know what he meant by this 
phrase. “I have a very strong feeling," he ex- 
plained, ‘‘that the more objects you use, the less 
there is in the picture. Robert Frost is deeper than 
his New England subjects. I have painted old 
farm wagons and things like that, but I think this 
is the weakest part of my work." 

At this I put in a word in defense of his old 
wagons. Things used by men, old and worn by 
use, take on a life and personality which, I said, he 
painted with remarkable eloquence. ‘‘Oh, I never 
doubt the object; I doubt the way I paint it. You 
know, I have imitators who seem to me to be 
just painting objects. ‘This is the weakest part 
of me. 

“I must have some personal experience of a 
thing. This past fall, in Maine, Betsy had placed 
a pumpkin on top of a post in our lane. I used to 
walk up that lane every morning to have breakfast 
with Betsy’s father. He was dying of cancer; I 
had breakfast with him every day, and we had won- 
derful talks. One day as I walked by, that pump- 
kin suddenly expressed to me all the falls I could 
remember. As a child I was alone a lot; I used to 
walk in the fields where there were pumpkins. 
I used to make jack-o’-lanterns; sometimes I cut 
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them in the fields. I remember the smell of a 
pumpkin when you cut it open." 

Abruptly, he left the room, and returned bring- 
ing a large water color. It represented a pumpkin 
on top of.a weathered fence post rising from a 
tumbled stone wall: "Fhe-orange-pumpkin gleamed 
in light against a dark background which suggested 
without describing a woodland. 

“I don’t pick a subject because I think it will be 
an effective composition. What I wanted was to 
express the strange waxy surface of the pumpkin; 
the pungent smell; the post, too, was a wonderful, 
organic thing. I painted that in two afternoons; I 
went back the second afternoon to get some of the 
textures I wanted. But when I think of it, I don't 
remember the painting, or the planning of it as a 
picture. I remember the smell of the spruce woods 
behind. Perhaps I was thinking, too, of the smell of 
pumpkins. I wanted to express the sadness of this 
fall, and how there were other pumpkins in all the 
farms around. A chipmunk lived in that wall. We 
always called him George. When I showed the 
picture to my father-in-law and talked to him about 
what I should call it, he said, *Why not call it 
George's place?’ So, George's Place it is." 

It was becoming clear to me as he talked that 
the aura of memory which is so strong in Wyeth's 
pictures is not an element observed in the subject 
and painted by him; it is a feeling in the artist 
himself, intensely felt and powerfully expressed in 
a mysterious but cogent way through the subject. 


I am a fanatic about painting. Nothing means 
anything to me but painting. . . . If I were 
taken to another part of the country which I 
didn't know, I doubt if I could paint anymore. 


The mingling of memory and Observation, of 
feelings and the objects which arouse them, is not 
a new thing in painting: it is as old as the art itself. 
In our century, however, it has become a rarity. 
The theories of our time (which is a time of theories) 
hold observation to be a mechanical copying and 
consider emotion free to express itself only when it 
is detached from observation. 

I was interested to hear what more Wyeth, who 
uses observation with wonderful skill yet does not 
consider himself a realist, would say about this 
ancient yet forever mysterious paradox of the art 
of painting. 

“I am a fanatic about painting," he said. ‘‘Noth- 
ing means anything to me but painting. But just 
to put down tones doesn't excite me. It gets to be a 
cliché, a mannerism.” 

I reminded him that Leonardo da Vinci had 
written of how the art continually declines and de- 
teriorates from age to age when painters have no 
other standard but the works of others. Wyeth 
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agreed with this. ‘‘Mannerisms take over when 
you cut yourself off from nature," he said. 

“I don't know — if I were taken to another part 
of the country which I didn't know, I doubt if I 
could paint anymore. I am excited by tone, but I 
have to have a feeling first. Do you remember a 
picture I did of a blueberry box and an enameled 
cup in the grass? I called it A Quart and a Half. I 
had been painting my wife asleep in the grass 
[Distant Thunder, 1961]. It was a big tempera, and 
I had worked on it a long time. Then she went 
away; came down here to open the house. I went 
out the next day and saw the cup, which her 
mother had given her, and the blueberry box still 
there in the grass, just as she had left them. It 
struck me so that I painted the picture.” 


My father taught me remarkable things, but 
not only in the studio — just living with him. 


The education of painters today tends to come 
much later in life than it once did. It is often for- 
gotten, too, that painting is a craft as well as an art, 
and, moreover, a difficult craft. The apprentice 
system which gave the artist his training in earlier 
centuries took a boy in his early youth and made 
him learn his skill from the ground up, not only 
drawing and painting but grinding colors, prepar- 
ing canvas, and learning every other part of the 
artists craft. Painting, considered as a skill, in- 
volves two things: dexterity in handling certain 
tools and control of the hand to make it do exactly 
what the mind wishes to do; and knowledge of 
materials and processes, each of which has its own 
possibilities and limitations. 

The ready-made artists’ materials invented in the 
nineteenth century enabled painters to do without 
knowledge of their materials. In our time the 
training of the artist has come to be considered 
a training of the mind rather than of the hand and 
arrives later and later in life: some artists begin 
painting after getting a Ph.D. degree from a uni- 
versity, or even after reaching the age of retirement; 
in either case, it is too late to achieve an exact 
muscular control of the hand. 

Wyeth is a very rare instance today of an artist 
who was trained in the studio, from childhood, 
by his painter father. A delicate child, the youngest 
of the family, he was never sent to school but edu- 
cated at home. His father was severely criticized 
then, as Andrew Wyeth is criticized now for follow- 
ing the same system of home education for his son 
Jamie. But he believes that artists are at their 
most open stages of development between the ages 
of six and sixteen and should not be shut up in a 
room all that time. 

In Wyeth's case there was no lack of discipline. 
His father gave him the strict training of the old 
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academies: first, drawing in charcoal from casts; 
then, when the boy had achieved a certain pro- 
ficiency, drawing from the model, and the study of 
William Rimmer's Anatomy. ‘‘He would have me 
make drawings from the model, then turn my back 
and draw it from memory. But he never talked 
about technique. ‘Andy,’ he said to me, ‘I want 
you to learn to draw so that when you want to 
express yourself, you won’t fumble.’ ”’ 

While the son was in training, his father was at 
work in the next room as a busy, successful illus- 
trator and mural painter. The boy learned more by 
observing, as boys will, than from actual teaching; 
his schooling was, in fact, an apprenticeship, an im- 
portant and normal form of education three hun- 
dred years ago, but today hardly more than a word 
in the dictionary. ‘‘My father taught me remark- 
able things, not only in the studio but just living 
with him. He didn’t put fences around me. He 
gave me the appetite for looking deeper, made me 
see the depth of an object. He made me paint still 
life, and would say to me, ‘When you're doing that 
form and shadow, remember it is not just a shadow. 
It is something that will never happen again just 
like that. Try to get that quality, that fleeting 
character of the thing.’ ”’ 

“The remarkable thing about Andy and his 
father," said his wife, Betsy, “was the lack of 
rebellion." 

“We believed absolutely the same things, but we 
went about it in a different way," was her husband's 
comment. “He was far from a simple man. He 
thought a great deal about art. My father was going 
through a terrific transition in the period when I 
was forming. He was studying Cézanne and the 
modern French. He painted many abstractions 
toward the end of his life. He got to know Christian 
Brinton, who wrote books on Zuloaga and on the 
Russian moderns of that time. Brinton used to 
bring European painters down to see him. My 
father told me that one Russian painter said to him, 
‘Mr. Wyeth, there is too much painting in your 
work to be good illustration, and too much illus- 
tration to be good painting. This kind of thing 
shook him. The trouble was that everything he 
did was from imagination, not from nature; and 
this left him open to attack, and made him falter. 
At the end, though, he swung back to believe in 
what he had originally believed in." 


Anyone who paints objects is in a very danger- 
ous position. 


Wyeth had his first exhibition of water colors at 
the age of twenty, at the Macbeth Gallery; and he 
always speaks of its proprietor, Robert McIntyre, 
with great affection and respect. ‘Those who re- 
member his early work can appreciate what a 
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long road he has traveled. His youthful water colors 
were almost explosively emotional, quick and dra- 
matic responses to nature. When Peter Hurd, thir- 
teen years older than Wyeth, came to study at 
Chadds Ford with N. C. Wyeth, and eventually to 
marry Andrew’s painter-sister Henriette, he taught 
the boy to use both tempera and fresco. Something 
in Andrew Wyeth’s nature responded to tempera 
painting — he liked its dryness, its precision, its 
possibilities of effects both of depth and strong 
pattern. He began to work in tempera in a new di- 
rection which did not please his admirers. 

We had been talking about the combination of 
freedom and control which his work now shows 
to an extraordinary degree. ‘‘I agree with Pollock, 
and Kline, and de Kooning that there must be no 
laws: there must be complete freedom. But they 
lack the object. Pd like to have the effect of com- 
plete freedom, but I also want the object. Pd like 
to paint the thing just as it might happen to look 
as you walked by. I don't mean a snapshot; it's 
more than just a glimpse — but I love that quality 
of the unexpected." I remarked that you can only 
do this if you have such complete control of your 
technique that you can forget it and think only of 
what you wish to say. ‘‘Oh, yes," he said, “I be- 
lieve in discipline." Pointing to the portrait of 
Nicky on the wall, **Howard De Vree once told me 
to my face that I was wasting my time to do this 
kind of thing. He ripped me apart in his review 
and said it to my face in the gallery. He loved the 
freedom of my early water colors and thought I 
would lose it all. I was trying to learn to draw. The 
whole reason for doing so was to get freedom and 
this other thing." 

"Does it bother you when people take your 
love of objects as lack of imagination and think 
you are just painting the old oaken bucket?" I 
asked. 

"No, no. Anyone who paints objects is in a very 
dangerous position. When I am misunderstood, 
I think I have failed. I never have any doubt about 
the object; I doubt the way I have done it." 


Sad? I don’t know why. 


Why do you think, I asked, that so many people 
think your work is sad? 

“Sad? I don’t know why, I’m not sad. Perhaps 
they think so because it is low in key. People con- 
fuse dark color with sadness. Unless your work is 
calendar color, it disturbs them. 

“I think they're fearful of the dark. Robert 
Frost strikes people the same way. I get many 
letters from women who grew up in the country. 
My work seems to remind them of the way the world 
used to be; and they are sorry their children cannot 
have the experience they remember. I believe 








people think my work is sad because they are afraid 
of solitude and silence. I love to be by myself." 


The danger of anything closely done is that 
people feel that the technical means are the end 
of the thing. Thats just the beginning. A 
picture is not like a piece of jewelry. 


The artist who wishes to observe and to use ob- 
servation today as a vehicle of the imagination has 
a long and solitary road to travel. There are such 
artists. Our civilization is woven of many strands, 
not one only, and there are, and always will be, 
artists whose material is the outer world and who 
wish to see, as Edith Hamilton said of the Greek 
poets, *the things men live with, noted as men 
of reason note them, not slurred over or evaded, 
not idealized away from actuality, and then per- 
ceived as beautiful" But Andrew Wyeth is the 
only one of these artists who has forced his ac- 
ceptance as a modern master by critical opinion 
in spite of the prevailing mental climate of our 
time; and even his art is widely misunderstood. 

“The danger of anything closely done," he once 
remarked, ‘“‘is that people feel that the technical 
means are the. end of the thing. "Thats just the 
beginning. A picture is not like a piece of jewelry." 

As a boy, Wyeth admired Howard Pyle's illus- 
trations. His father had studied with Pyle and 
owned not only his illustrated books but a number 
of his originals. The boy's interest was both in the 
romantic appeal of the illustrations for a twelve- 
year-old and, as he says, in a certain truth and tech- 
nical clarity that Pyle stood for. When about 
seventeen, Wyeth discovered Winslow Homer, 
whose water colors appealed to him greatly. Then 
came the discovery of tempera, taught him by 
Peter Hurd, and a dissatisfaction with the wild ex- 
pressionism of his early water colors. Two old 
masters also taught him. The first was Dürer, whose 
water-color drawings had a strong influence, due 
probably, as he says, to their textures, which he 
wanted to get in his tempera. A later influence 
was Rembrandts drawings. ‘‘My father was a 
great lover of Rembrandt and had books of Rem- 
brandt's drawings in his library. But with me it 
was a kind of natural uncovering of Rembrandt’s 
drawings. I loved the richness and the mystery of 
them." 

It was also characteristic of these artists to ap- 
proach their work by way of intense preliminary 
study. Since his father's violent and tragic death 
turned Wyeth to the emotional side of realism, 
he has also developed a method of work which en- 
ables him to combine the spontaneity of the first 
glimpse with the sustained, easy power of a highly 
disciplined talent in action. He is basically an 
outdoor painter: that is, he works from nature, 
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and the beginning of each picture is a fresh per- 
sonal experience. This is often a momentary effect 
of light catching and transfiguring a familiar object. 
He does quantities of quick brush drawings of such 
fleeting moments in the life of nature; these serve 
to put down very directly and hold the experience 
that excited him. The subject may be hardly 
recognizable in these first studies. 

Sometimes such a study will be all that he does; 
sometimes, looking over these studies afterward, 
he will find that he wants to develop an idea into a 
picture. In this case, he will go back and do many 
more studies, a dozen, two dozen perhaps, giving 
each element its own intense scrutiny, until the 
whole falls into place in his mind and he knows 
every detail by heart, before painting it. But the 
goal is always to achieve the effect of that first 
momentary flash of excitement and delight. **I 
hate composed pictures," he says. The quality of 
a momentary shock of recognition, but expressed 
with the clarity of deeply considered understanding 
and with the power of a highly trained instrument 
of expression, is not easily arrived at. Chardin once 
quoted a painter friend Lemoyne as saying that 
**one needed thirty years of practice to know how to 
keep the qualities of a sketch." Wyeth has achieved 
that quality today: the combination of perfect 
freedom and exact control is one of the most dis- 
tinctive things about his art. 

An example. The germ of Brown Swiss was the 
gleam of light on a white wall against the tan- 
brown earth. Wyeth put this down in quick sketch, 
as free and emotional as his first water colors. Be- 
tween this first quick note and the finished picture 
came twenty or thirty drawings: the house from 
various angles; the cattle which were standing in the 
foreground and which disappeared, except for 
their name, from the final work; even a deer hang- 
ing by a rope from one of the trees, which also 
does not appear. 

A more recent example is a picture called Adam. 
Adam Johnson, an old Negro farmer who lives 
just over the hill from Wyeth's studio, has been the 
subject of many of Andy's pictures. The bond of 
friendship between the two is deep and usually un- 
spoken, but once Adam said, “‘I feel about you as a 
brother, Andy." Wyeth has painted many subjects 
around Adam's farm and goes there often on his 
walks. 

One afternoon in late winter, getting on toward 
spring, he found Adam cleaning out his pigpen, 
getting it ready for a new litter. The old man, 
who is very deaf now, did not hear Wyeth's ap- 
proach but came slowly down the slope, a frown 
of concentration on his face. The evening light 
glowed on the faded blue of Adam's country clothes 
and on the bleached boards of the pigpen, and a 
flock of starlings flew like black arrowheads up 
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into the sky: that was the moment of experience. 
Wyeth made the water-color sketch of it reproduced 
here. 

About a month and a half later, looking at the 
sketch in the studio, he thought there was some- 
thing grand and elemental about the old man’s 
figure. Although he had painted both man and 
place many times before, he went back and made 
perhaps twenty-five careful studies — of Adam's 
face, his clothes, the boards of the ramshackle 
pigpen, a post at the right, an overturned tin pan; 
how a piece of burlap was tacked across a gap in 
the boards — from various directions and at dif- 
ferent times. “I like to move around, look at the 
thing from all directions. It’s what seeps in from 
the object unconsciously that concerns me. I keep 
these drawings around, not to copy, but they give 
me warmth. All those shapes of the pigpen — you 
know how Negroes of that generation put things 
together. He was a wonderful elemental figure 
coming toward me out of chaos. That, and the 
amber light, were the reasons I did it." 


Dry brush is a great medium. But I can’t con- 
trol it. And if I can control it, it’s no good. 


Wyeth’s painting style is a dialogue between 
spontaneity and discipline: between a passion for 
freedom and immediacy on the one hand, and on 
the other, a conviction that the wonder of the ob- 
jects which make up this world can be grasped only 
by the most painstaking and loving study. 

Like a number of notable American painters of 
the past hundred years, therefore, he finds water 
color congenial and uses it as a major, not a minor, 
medium. After the facility of his early water colors 
(which he looks back upon now as dangerous), he 
hit upon a method of painting that appealed to him; 
he calls it dry-brush water color. This is not a 
unique invention. Fifty years ago, for example, 
when a great deal of magazine illustration consisted 
of pen-and-ink drawings, the tool used by illustra- 
tors was not a pen but a fine water-color brush, 
dipped into India ink and drawn to a fine point 
between the fingers, or on a rag, squeezing out the 
excess ink in the process. A fine-pointed brush could 
draw as delicate a line as a crow-quill pen, yet it 
had a flexibility of stroke which no pen could give, 
or, with a dip of the brush, could turn into a thun- 
derous wash. 

Wyeth fell accidentally upon this combination 
of drawing and painting in water color. A picture 
called Faraway (1952) of his son Jamie in a coon- 
skin cap, he considers his earliest use of dry brush 
in a painting that satisfied him and which he al- 
lowed to be exhibited; but the technique is so 
natural an expression of his temperament that it 
must have been long germinating. Dry-brush water 
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color can be done either out of doors or in the 
studio. He considers it his most natural and spon- 
taneous medium and speaks of it simply as ‘‘carry- 
ing water color a little farther." It seldom happens 
that he does not use both dry and wet brush 
together. 

I complained to him a little about the things 
listed as dry brush in catalogues of his exhibitions 
that seemed to me indistinguishable from straight 
water color. “I know," he said, “people call all 
sorts of things dry brush that aren't really. The 
real dry-brush water colors are things like the 
little Negro girl you saw in the last Whitney annual 
[A Day at the Fair, now in the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis], or Quaker Ladies, or The Drifter |the re- 
markable and touching portrait reproduced on the 
cover]. I use both together. Its very important 
to me to keep things fluid in the beginning. I’m 
not a careful worker. There are splatters of paint 
all over my studio. Many pictures remain so 
nebulous that I can't show them. Dry brush is a 
great medium. But I can't control it. If I control 
it, it’s no good. 

"Artists today," he went on, “think of every- 
thing they do as a work of art. It is important to 
forget about what you are doing — then a work of 
art may happen." This was a revealing statement 
from someone who is criticized for the perfection 
of his technique. Then he said again, “I want to 
keep the quality of a water color done in twenty 
minutes but have all the solidity and texture of a 
painting." Richness of texture within the broad 
tones of his pictures has become, in fact, as im- 
portant to Wyeth as the precision of his brush- 
stroke. Unlike most painters, he works over his 
water colors: sometimes he will use opaque white 
to give density, or will lift off the color with any 
means at hand — sandpaper, or the palm of his 
hand pressed on the wet color — to give trans- 
parency. (Anyone who will examine Winslow 
Homer's apparently direct water colors will find 
that he also worked over them in all sorts of ways.) 
And although he says he can't control dry brush, his 
technique is now at the point of craftsmanship 
where skill becomes unconscious and the mind con- 
centrates entirely on what it wishes to say. 

In contrast to the freshness and spontaneity of 
his water colors are the paintings in tempera and 
the precise pencil drawings made as preparatory 
studies for them. At one time he used to make full- 
size, very detailed water-color studies for the tem- 
pera pictures, but the preparation he now prefers 
is pencil. “What kind of pencil?" I asked, thinking 
of the beautiful silvery quality of those drawings. 
“Just a regular store pencil, neither soft nor hard. 
I tried lithographic crayon, but I didn't like its 
scratchiness. I love the quality of pencil. It helps 
me get to the core of a thing, and it doesn't com- 





pete with the painting. With pencil I can study 
things in detail — it gives me the architectural 
structure — but the color stays like a dream at the 
back of my mind until I come to paint." 

The medium for his most sustained and controlled 
statements is egg tempera, used on gesso panels 
just as it was used when Cennino Cennini wrote 
his description of the technique in fourteenth- 
century Florence. It is dry mineral pigment, 
ground to a fine powder, mixed with yolk of egg 
and thinned with water. Modern chemical pig- 
ments have not yet invaded the ancient technique, 
at least as Wyeth uses it; his colors are the old 
earths and minerals. Some he grinds himself; 
some come from his brother-in-law's ranch in New 
Mexico; some are from India, or Spain; and he 
showed me with delight his cobalt blue — ground 
lapis lazuli from Persia. His palette is the normal 
shape, but made of metal, with sunken cups, not 
unlike those of a biscuit pan, around the edge in 
which the colors can be kept moist; yolk of egg in a 
glass dish; pure water in another; and fine water- 
color brushes. That is all. 

Tempera is not a portable medium like water 
color; it is a slow, patient, detailed technique. 
*[ enjoy having a picture in my studio that I can 
nibble on, and feel that I can come close to the 
essential. I don't know whether I can ever master 
it as Pd like. Not many people have, I believe. 
Even with Botticelli there is a falling off in his later 
things, don't you feel? The thing that makes me 
hang on to tempera is that if a picture does come 
off, it has a power and a solidity nothing else has; 
and there's a schematic quality about pure tempera 
that I like. It doesn't fit into the big shows of to- 
day: it's not spontaneous, it doesn't shine like oil, 
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it has a dry substance. But" — his eye lit on a 
faded blue jacket hanging on the plaster wall — 
“look at that blue. Nothing else can do the air 
within that shadow so well as tempera.”? 


The wealth of things around us for an artist to 
see is just unbelievable. To see it and to clarify 
it in my own mind. That is the thing. 


Wyeth is an articulate person and his own best 
spokesman about his work. He has such an im- 
portant talent for the difficult art of painting, his 
gifts of thought and feeling seem to me so excep- 
tionally interesting and our time so ill-equipped 
to comprehend the imaginative use of observation, 
that I have let him so far as possible speak for him- 
self. Good painting, however, like good art of 
any kind, rises from very deep sources in the human 
soul, deeper than words can penetrate; and it speaks 
to the wordless depths of others. To some degree, 
the observer sees his own reflection in the dark 
glass; and something always remains unexplainable. 

What is very clear, however, is that here is an 
artist who deliberately and thoughtfully stands 
aside from the majority trends of today; who has 
gone back of contemporary art to another, older 
tradition of painting; and who has reasserted the 
values of this kind of painting with a mastery and 
an authority that all must recognize. 

I like to think of Andrew Wyeth as I have seen 
him, leafing through a pile of his quick studies, 
pausing to look a little longer at this one or at that, 
saying with an eager note of delight in his voice, 
“The wealth of things around us for an artist to 
see is just unbelievable. To see it and clarify it in 
my own mind. That is the thing." 
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Since World War II, many changes have taken place in the structure of our 


economy. How effectively have businessmen responded to these changes? 
Jonn R. BueriNG, vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
has lectured widely and is the author of the forthcoming book THE HIDDEN FACE 


OF FREE ENTERPRISE, lo be published this month by McGraw-Hill. 


|! WHAT'S AHEAD 


for fenai l 


V the end of World War II, the American 
economy has performed with unparalleled efh- 
ciency. True, there has been some inflation, es- 
pecially during the immediate aftermath of the 
war, but that was neither unexpected nor inex- 
cusable. Four short, shallow recessions blemish 
the record too; and for the past five years Americans 
have come to be conscious of a persistent balance 
of payments problem, plus an inability to get the 
economy to a position of full employment. 

By any comparative standards, however — 
whether its own record, or the past or present record 
of any other national economy — the eighteen 
years since the war have been the most prosperous, 
trouble-free years in the history of the American 
economy. 

Yet, during this period significant changes have 
taken place in the basic structure of our economy. 
At the outset it may be helpful to list three impor- 
tant forces making for modification in the structure 
of our business society: 1) the Maximum Employ- 
ment Act; 2) the emerging dominance of the cor- 
porate conglomerate; 3) automation. 

The Maximum Employment Act was formalized 
in 1946. In large measure, its spiritual conception 
occurred a decade earlier in the New Deal. It was 
a natural outgrowth of the social reform that swept 
through the United States in the wake of the Great 
Depression. Despite the fact that the Act has been 
in existence for some time, few businessmen have 
properly assimilated into their thinking the tremen- 
dous institutional changes it has wrought. Of 
course, an overwhelming majority of the business 
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community did not agree with this Act when it was 
passed. Many still hold out against it. No business- 
man, however, should fail to realize how it has 
changed the cost structure of business. 

Now there is every good economic reason for 
business to assume everyone in the labor force as a 
fixed cost. After all, what this Act means is that 
each person in the labor force is to be employed, 
or to receive income while temporarily unem- 
ployed. One way or another, business is going to 
pay labor whether working or not. Obviously, 
then, from the point of view of the economy as a 
whole, operations are more efficient at full em- 
ployment because the unemployed remain in the 
overall cost figures, even though they make no 
contribution to production. 

What this could mean in the not too distant 
future is that big business, at least, will assume all 
employees as a fixed cost much as industry in 
Japan and in some of the European countries does. 
All workers would be put on a salary basis and 
treated the same as office workers. Profits would 
bear the brunt and reap the reward of the vagaries 
in business activity. 

The likelihood of this eventuality is reinforced 
by the growing dominance of the corporate con- 
glomerate in the business world. ‘The conglomerate 
is a large corporation diversified to the extent that 
within itself separate subcompanies operate in 
vastly different markets. The idea is to stabilize 
the income and earnings of the whole unit. But 
more than just a strong desire for stabilized income 
and earnings is powering the drive toward con- 





glomeration. Corporations, huge and dominant in 
their own field, are inhibited by a sense of propriety 
— and a suspicion of what the *'antitrusters" would 
do — from further expansion there. Awash in 
depreciation reserves, in retained earnings, and in 
other vestiges of cash flow, they seek profitable out- 
lets for their funds and skills in other sectors of 
industry. 

Many businessmen who are deeply involved in 
diversification deplore this trend. They recognize 
that the actions of the corporate conglomerate 
frequently are not in strict conformity with a 
market economy. ‘These businessmen believe 
strongly that for a market system to work, business 
must try to maximize profits in each market. But 
the growth of the diversified large enterprise does 
not allow them to operate in this manner. 

A firm that produces a variety of products and 
operates across many markets does not necessarily 
regard a particular market as a separate unit for 
determining business policy. Therefore, it does not 
need to attempt to maximize profits in the sale 
of each of its products. Some products may be classi- 
fied as money-making items, some as convenience 
goods, and some as loss leaders. 

The diversification of the large firm minimizes 
loss in one part by setting it against profit in 
another. ‘This is a source of strength to the firm. 
In economic terms, however, such a spreading of 
risk nullifies, or at least blunts, the effect of changes 
in prices, costs, and profits as guides to economic 
activity. Profits from one activity subsidize the 
continuance of another. Survival of the fittest is 
abrogated. The selective forces of competition are 
ineffective. 

Of course, management of a huge firm desiring 
to maximize profits may expand the profitable 
facilities and eliminate the others. But this does 
not follow automatically. The allocation of costs 
is usually the result rather than a source of a policy 
decision. 

Most important, however, huge size, by necessi- 
tating the development of a corporate social con- 
science, strikes at the very foundations of the market 
system. The modern corporation cannot play the 
economic game in the traditional manner. It can- 
not convince itself, even, that an “‘invisible hand" 
will cause its selfish actions to be for the common 
good. It cannot pull out all stops to kill off com- 
petition. It cannot try to make as much profit as it 
might. Business actions can no longer be predicated 
on the simple motive of self-interest. 

Large firms respect one another. Competition 
among them is intense, but there is a feeling of 
live and let live, cooperation, and recognition of 
priorities of interest in the hope of reciprocal recog- 
nition. There are even unwritten rules that cause 
large firms to refuse to try to win away important 
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customers of a large rival. They have to pull their 
punches in dealing with smaller rivals too. Frequent- 
ly, it is wiser to let them live than to compete so 
viciously as to kill them off and bring on anti- 
monopoly proceedings of some sort. So the game 
can never be played on an all-out basis. 

This is leading to a new concept of the American 
economic system. Economists have long held such 
a concept. Now the businessman himself is slowly 
coming to the conviction that he has a responsi- 
bility to discipline himself. He can no longer 
enjoy the luxury of believing in an economic system 
in which the lure of gain and an invisible hand 
would steer everyone and the whole economy in 
the right direction and at the right pace. 


| ESCAS we have come to be aware of another 
factor which is transforming our business system: 
automation. 

Changes growing out of technological innova- 
tions have always been notoriously difficult to 
measure and are almost always much broader than 
imagined. The automobile, for example, did in- 
finitely more than just supplant the buggy. It 
replaced staying at home, and is now transplanting 
cities, towns, and the whole countryside. Now auto- 
mation may be replacing certain skills; but, more 
important, it is transforming our educational needs. 

I do not mean to suggest that we shall have to 
train workers to man the new automated equip- 
ment. Computers and other forms of automated 
equipment are giant morons, not giant brains. 
Even the highly regarded programming of a com- 
puter is difficult, not because of the inherent com- 
plexity of the computer itself, but because of the 
need to spell out every step in painstaking detail. 
Just as most of the jobs replaced by the computer 
did not call for high intelligence or creative people, 
neither does most work with the computer. On the 
other hand, the incessant load of information empty- 
ing from the computer begs for more general in- 
telligence in its use and interpretation. A more 
theoretical bent in education as opposed to our 
traditional pragmatic bias in this country would 
seem appropriate if we are to take full advantage of 
automation. 

At the present time, it is quite possible that a 
structural change is taking place in the role which 
private capital plays in our economy. All the talk 
about automation over the past decade or so would 
suggest that spending for new plant and machinery 
has been tremendous. Actually, it has been any- 
thing but. The shortfall in plant and equipment 
spending has been obscured by the magnitude of 
the raw figures. They have been impressive. 

The failure of investment in plant and machin- 
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— ery is not a failure to grow, but a failure to grow 
enough to hold its proportionate part of GNP. 
There is a persuasive enough explanation for this. 
After the shortage-induced post-war boom in cap- 
-— ital investment, a letdown was inevitable. Every 
- capital-spending boom is bound to bring in its wake 
some excess capacity. In fact, the astonishing part 
is not that there has been a letdown, but that the let- 
- down has been so gentle. 
Ee But an important part of the story remains un- 
-told. The amount of capital (plant and equipment) 
- required per dollar of output — call it the capital- 
- . output ratio — has been declining. The Coun- 
- cil of Economic Advisers has estimated that this 
ratio dropped from 2.3 ($2.30 of capital to $1.00 of 
- AM output) in 1929, to about 1.8 in the period since 
— the war. That is more than a 20 percent decline. 


E. Other bits of evidence, difficult to validate, 
E ugs that the capital-output ratio has been 


| 25 falling fairly consistently since 1900. All of this 
dl - implies that quite possibly the American economy 


P 

! p has reached the state where technological develop- 
4 p is SO productive that less is needed. In other 
t 8 Y 


| perords, the normal increase in productivity per 
— . man-hour will come from a lesser increase in capital. 
= What seems to be happening is that in an evolu- 


~ tionary way scientific processes, not just automa- 
— tion, are bringing the American economy to a point 
— where smaller amounts of capital are producing 
larger outputs of consumables. In order that a 
relatively free market economy may adjust to this 


E structural change, consumption expenditures as 
— compared with saving must grow proportionally 
| larger. In the absence of a steady stream of excit- 
` ing new products, there is little chance of this just 


E _ "happening" when needed. For a time, perhaps, 
E. — the excessiveness of saving is disguised, as funds 
E. chase each other in the stock market and find outlet 
overseas. But if consumer spending stays at the 
same percentage of income, saving remains re- 
E aaan and business activity is sluggish. In this 
-— — situation, modern government moves in. Govern- 
"ud pent spending i in ever increasing doses is prescribed. 









È BE vernit spending is growing larger absolutely 
£ b and proportionately. Businessmen in particular 
| become alarmed, and other antidotes are sought. 
Unfortunately, it is particularly difficult for busi- 
— — messmen to see this problem in true perspective. 
a . First, they can scarcely admit to themselves the 
E. need for ever larger government spending and 
Rc . conversely smaller inputs of capital. Instead, they 
E. . ask for larger profits, greater permissible allowances 
E - for depreciation reserves, and the like so that they 
— can hike capital spending back to its former role in 
the economy. But their own efficiency and inven- 
|—  tiveness prevent them from getting it there. It is a 
- paradox not yet sufficiently comprehended that 
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the very productiveness of capital is, in the spending 
sense, leading to its diminishing role. 

Were he to admit to himself that what is outlined 
here is really happening, what should be the policy 
of the businessman? Should he sit back and watch 
government spending grow absolutely and propor- 
tionally to compensate for the increasing excess of 
savings over investment needs? I think not. With- 
out being ridiculously conservative about this, I 
am still persuaded that increasing reliance on gov- 
ernment weakens a society. But I think, too, that 
misguided efforts to secure tax laws that will restore 
capital spending to its historic role in the Ameri- 
can economy can badly distort our business system. 
Already, the ability of business to finance itself 
largely from the internal flow of funds, such as de- 
preciation and undistributed profits, restricts the 
flow of capital between industries and has helped 
produce much idle capacity. 

Rather, it seems, business should favor measures 
that would increase consumption at the expense of 
saving. I say this appreciating the difficulties of 
accomplishment. The schizophrenic businessman 
incessantly advertises to beguile the consumer into 
buying his product, but he has never identified 


himself with programs to raise overall spending at 


the expense of saving. This ambiguity has deep 
roots and will not be easily overcome. 


ass are measures that might be expected to 
increase spending at the expense of saving. One of 
these involves changes in tax rates. A steeply pro- 
gressive income tax to redistribute income from the 
wealthy to the poor can reasonably be expected to 
increase spending. ‘There are two fairly strong 
arguments against this. It has already been used 
rather extensively, thereby minimizing potential 
benefits from further income equalization. Per- 
haps most important, any increase in “‘progressive- 
ness" might have most unfortunate side effects. 
Incentives are blunted as taxes near what high 
earners consider to be confiscatory levels. Already 
some in our society seem discouraged by tax rates. 
To incline the rate more steeply would not seem 
wise in spite of the fact that it could be expected to 
raise consumer spending proportionately. 

The trend toward security is working in favor of 
spending increases. Job and income insecurity 
make prudent rather large savings even for those 
who are in the low income bracket. Conversely, 
the partially successful quest for security has raised 
spending to a larger proportion of income than 
would otherwise have been the case. If in the 
future more workers move from a wage to a salary 
basis, it would enhance the feeling of security 
and increase spending at the expense of saving. 
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Dollars going for research and development might 
mean more consumer spending. A steady stream of 
new civilian products is much to be desired. Noth- 
ing gives more momentum to spending than an ex- 
citing new product. Competitive pressure once 
seemed to squeeze new products out of our business 
system without a cent being spent directly on re- 
search and development. Times have changed. 
Now huge companies set aside equipment, space, 
and personnel to work adventurously on new things. 
Unfortunately, military and space requirements 
have caused government needs to dominate re- 
search. Civilian needs have suffered. 

As unlikely as it may sound, a major change in 
advertising emphasis could be helpful. Protesta- 
tions to the contrary, advertising has changed very 
little, except in technique, from what it was in its 
infancy. At its most effective it is gimmicky. At its 
worst it is an insult to the intelligence of ungifted 
children. Even so-called *'institutional advertising" 
is usually a thinly disguised recital of the necessity 
for high profits. 

I am not calling for educational advertising. 
Nothing would be duller than a steady diet of ob- 
jective, thorough, educational ads. What is needed, 
I believe, is advertisements with broader perspec- 
tive, advertisements that would have as their goal 
the widening of living horizons for Americans, ad- 
vertising programs that would show Americans 
the way toward more enjoyable, worthwhile living. 

It would be difficult to accomplish this kind of 
advertising within the present institutional ar- 
rangements. Individual companies want identifica- 
tion for their products to increase company sales. 
I am asking advertising to lift consumers’ sights. 
Individual company sponsorship would prejudice 
the goals narrowly and defeat the purpose. Mass 
business support, financial and psychological, would 
be required. Even more important, divorcement 
from sponsor pressure would have to be secured 
for the advertising agency involved. Perhaps the 
agency handling such an assignment would work 
on no other. The best marketing, economic, and 
advertising minds in the country would be called 
together for such a venture. It could evolve into 
the American answer to government planning. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the cor- 
porate-profits tax must be eliminated so that total 
profits of corporations can be reduced. Many in- 
dustries have a relatively inflexible demand for 
their products. In other words, sales are not dra- 
matically affected by changes in price within cer- 
tain limits. Also, some of these industries are dom- 
inated by firms with the power to administer prices. 
Although the case is not black and white, it is very 
probably true that given these circumstances firms 
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will pass along the incidence of the corporate- 
profits tax to the consumer in the form of a higher 
price. Such action restricts demand. 

There are those economists who grant the theo- 
retical sense of eliminating the corporate-profits tax, 
but aver that removal would not result in lower 
prices. In their view, firms would maintain present 
price policies and pocket the share now going to the 
government. I think they are wrong. The business- 
man does not admit it openly, but he is aware of 
the broad changes that have taken place in the 
American economy. 

Truly our business society knows it is unrealistic 
to expect profits to be as high as in decades past. 
Formerly, high profits were needed to lure cash 
from current consumption into necessary invest- 
ment in productive facilities. Now more current 
consumption is in order. Formerly, high profits 
seemed only just compensation for the tremendous 
risks undertaken. Financial panic could bring on 
depression, and ruin the soundest corporation. Now 
depressions are ‘‘against the law," and even re- 
cessions do not always check yearly advances in 
GNP. In this changed environment, are high 
profits necessary to finance proportionally less in- 
vestment? Formerly, corporations did not generate 
as much of their investment funds internally. They 
had to show good profits to get needed money for 
expansion. Now huge depreciation allowances per- 
mit corporations to generate their own funds. It is 
clear to sophisticated businessmen that profits up to 
former standards are inappropriate to the times. 

What all this means is that business can adjust to 
the structural change that a steady stream of scien- 
tific developments, including automation, is foisting 
onto our economy. To adjust, however, business- 
men will have to change some of their long cherished 
biases. They will have to promote policies that will 
raise consumer spending at the expense of saving, 
give employees even more security, and accept as 
normal a somewhat smaller return as profit. Gov- 


ernment will have to have the political courage to — 


eliminate the corporate-profits tax. This tax is 
not what it seems to be. It has caused higher prices 
and has indirectly influenced corporate policies in a 
way that results in larger savings. Corporations 
seeing half of their profits taken by government, 
and not sure they can pass the tax on to consumers, 
probably are led to put emphasis on larger depre- 
ciation allowances. To the unsophisticated, how- 
ever, elimination will seem to be a gift to the busi- 
nessman. 

If society does not go along with something like 
the prescription I have advocated, it is possible 
that government spending as a proportion of total 
spending will continue to rise. 


In next month's issue Professor Neil W. Chamberlain of Yale will discuss "What's Ahead for Labor.” 
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five years ago, is now at work on his second novel. 


ae Mrs. Gannaway felt light as a thistle. 
That was how she knew she was dying, but it didn’t 
bother her. She felt life drying up inside her, and 
when the last bit of its moist essence was gone she 
would float off to heaven, she would sail away. 

Mrs. Gannaway drew a long breath. She stared 
doggedly through the back-porch lattices at the 
sweaty little man shoveling woods dirt from his 
pickup truck. With bones so light and frail and 
one veined hand resting on her cane, it was no 
problem for Mrs. Gannaway to stand up. Besides, 
she felt better standing up than sitting down, not 
like the fat young people she knew, always seeking 
a chair, always weary with carrying themselves 
about. 

The gentle thunder of a jet plane roared in the 
August sky. The farmer paused to look for it, rest- 
ing the shovel against his thigh and taking off his 
hat a moment to wipe the sweatband with a bright- 
red handkerchief. The black earth about his feet 
was like a pool of velvet. The rest of the lawn, shiny 
with heat devils, shimmered in silvery waves like 
puddles of molten lead. 

The old woman shaded her eyes. The jet’s roar 
faded. War and airplanes were joined for her like 
welded brass. Her son, Arthur Gannaway, her 
youngest, had been reported missing in 1943. 
Arthur’s bomber had last been seen flaming and 
plunging toward the Mediterranean. Not until the 
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A Story by JESSE HILL FORD 


Jesse Hirt Fonp is a Southern writer who received his B.A. from Vanderbilt University and his M.A. from the 


University of Florida, where he studied under Andrew Lytle. Mr. Ford, whose first story appeared in these pages 


war’s end had she given up hope. Only then had 
she taken Arthur’s insurance money and purchased 
chimes for the First Methodist Church. 

Watching the rich black dirt being unloaded from 
the truck drew some of the lonely coldness out of her 
body. She would have her rose garden now that 
Mr. Gannaway was gone. Mr. Gannaway had 
raised strenuous objections to everything, even to 
spending Arthur’s insurance money for church 
chimes. He had said a hundred times that he could 
see no help for Arthur, or Arthur’s memory, in the 
fact that “Rock of Ages" could be heard all over 
Somerton on Sunday morning and Sunday evening. 
Nor could he see that “The Old Rugged Cross," 
at six thirty Wednesday evening, helped either. 
Mrs. Gannaway had given specific instructions 
with the memorial chimes: Sunday, “Rock of 
Ages"; Wednesday, “The Old Rugged Cross"; 
noon on Christmas Day, “Silent Night." 

Just as certainly, Mr. Gannaway would have 
scoffed at the idea of hauling in woods dirt at a 
dollar a load to make a rose garden. Thinking 
how Mr. Gannaway had pouted himself to death 
brought back some of her old anger against him. 
It gave her a furious, scalding sensation to recall 
how he had died as though to escape her. In dying 
her husband had served her with a final indignity, 
leaving her to face life alone, without any Mr. 
Gannaway to manage. 





What a great handsome fool Mr. Gannaway had 
been. He had peddled jack lifts, traded mules, sold 
hardware, shoes, fences, tractors, popcorn machines, 
soda fountains, and electric guitars. He had been 
a good provider. In his prime he was a big-talk- 
ing, rich-dressing, loud-laughing natural salesman. 
Luckily for him, he had a wife shrewd enough to 
take money from him before he lost it in bad invest- 
ments or threw it away. All his married life Mrs. 
Gannaway had limited him to three cigars a day, 
with no one outside the family ever being the wiser. 
She had done other things. She had checked on 
Mr. Gannaway to keep him upright and good. She 
had not seen a little money spent now and then on 
private detectives as money thrown away. So long 
as Mr. Gannaway never could be sure when he was 
being watched, in other words! 

Just so, she spied on the farmer through the lat- 
ticework. Let him lag, let him make a mistake, 
and she would call to him. Otherwise she was 
content to talk to herself loud enough for the man 
to overhear. Highway robbery," Mrs. Gannaway 
said. ‘Dollar a load for dirt — I know when Pm 
being robbed." She gave a short sigh. **But what 
can a defenseless old woman do?" ‘The farmer bent 
to his work like a groundhog. His shovel scraped 
the wooden truck bed. 

Were Mr. Gannaway alive he'd be outside in the 
yard now, talking so much the man wouldn't have 
time to unload dirt for listening. That was Mr. 
Gannaway, hardly married five years before he 
suddenly volunteered for the Army and wound 
up in France, a buck private in the rear ranks, but 
enjoying every minute of it. Even when he was 
gassed and shot through the elbow he wrote home 
glowing reports. 

Let him mention Paris, which he often did while 
telling tales of the war, and he automatically winked 
every time and brayed with laughter as though 
whatever had happened to him in Paris had been 
much too wonderful for words. No doubt he had 
smoked too many cigars while overseas. What a 
terrible emptiness she had felt through all those 
months of his absence, knowing full well how in- 
capable the man was of taking care of himself, so 
feckless and absentminded, so careless of his clothes. 
At last she got him back, nursed him, fed him and 
fattened him, and restored him to health. 

'Then it was time for World War II, and she was 
caught by surprise with all her children old enough 
to go and all but Arthur having inherited Mr. 
Gannaway's mischievous love of war. Her oldest, 
Edna, joined the Women's Army Corps. Philip, 
a doctor, went to the Navy. Fred Junior, just out 
of college, was drafted. That left Arthur, the only 
one Mrs. Gannaway had succeeded in raising as a 
conscientious objector. 

As for Mr. Gannaway, incurable fellow that he 
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was, he tried to join everything — Navy, Army, 
Marines, even the Coast Guard — and they all 
turned him down. It was the beginning of the 
man's pouting ways, his being so fretted to be left 
out of the war. But if his father fretted, Arthur at 
least managed very well. The Army was going to 
take him, along with the other conscientious ob- 
jectors, and use him for a guinea pig. The Army 
would try out poisons on him, Mrs. Gannaway had 
decided, or let him shoot new guns to see if they 
would blow up. She had warned him of this 
ahead of time, and Arthur was ready for anything. 
Though full-grown, he was as pure in his habits 
as a lamb. The boy neither smoked, like Edna, nor 
sipped whiskey toddies, like Philip and Fred Junior. 

Test her memory as she might, Mrs. Gannaway 
always found Arthur perfect. Let the doors of the 
First Methodist Church of Somerton open, and 
Arthur was there with Mrs. Gannaway on his arm. 


Hadn't she known somehow from the first that 


anyone as good as Arthur couldn't live long? 
Never a boy to carouse at night, Arthur had not 


wrecked cars the way his brothers had. He had not - 
done other things Mrs. Gannaway felt it best not - 


to think about, things that had required Mr. 
Gannaway's getting up in the middle of the night 
to fix, affairs involving strange young women and 
their vindictive kinsmen. Never a soul had threat- 
ened either to shoot Arthur dead or have him 
immediately married. 

Soft-spoken and clean, Arthur had played the pi- 
ano softly, for the most part hymns, but, again, such 
favorites of Mrs. Gannaway's as “Ah, Sweet Mys- 
tery of Life" and *'Still Is the Night." Music made 


her heart ache so, she never touched the piano now  - 


but left it locked. Of late she only dusted it. 

It had been Mr. Gannaway's secret purpose to 
entice Arthur out of his goodness and into the ways 
of the Devil, but Arthur could never be tempted. 
His father had tried to make the boy play canasta, 
but Arthur would never touch cards. At such 


moments Mrs. Gannaway could feel her breast rise | 


with a lightness that told her plainer than words 
that someday she would have wings and someday 
Arthur would be a star in her crown. 

Mr. Gannaway's trouble had been that when the 
Second War began he looked on Arthur not as a son 
but as a cell mate. With his other children gone to 
war without him, Somerton was Mr. Gannaway's 
prison and Mrs. Gannaway was his jailer. 

She peered through the latticed wall and sud- 
denly rapped against it with her cane. She clutched 
her handkerchief in her free hand and raised it to 
her nose. ‘‘Careful! Careful there!" she cried. 
Having spread the loamy soil, the little man was 
planting the first rosebush. **Mind how you handle 
those young bushes!”’ she said. 

For an instant the man stopped working and 
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peered at the porch, his face shaded by the brim 
of his hat. His cheeks were pale as biscuit dough. 
He leaned forward and spat on the ground. 

"I hope you're not chewing tobacco," Mrs. 
Gannaway said. “I don't allow it on these prem- 
Bes." 

The farmer spat the quid lightly into his hand 
and threw it away. She had, she thought, a glimpse 
of his eyes then. They seemed moist, evil perhaps, 
and a little red and squinty. A lazy man's eyes, she 
concluded, thinking at the same time of Arthur's 
eyes, blue and pure as oceans, set like jewels in an 
angel's forehead. 

Those last months at home Arthur had been like 
an angel chased by demons. Mr. Gannaway had 
given Arthur no rest — talking, talking, and always 
talking at him. 

“What fun does a conscientious objector have?" 
Mr. Gannaway would begin. ‘‘Can you answer me 
that?" 

“I just don't believe in fighting and killing," 
Arthur had said. 

"But, listen! Boy, you go places! See sights you 
never dreamed about your whole life long. It 
makes you broad," said Mr. Gannaway. 

“Then [ll stay narrow," Arthur said. 

“For a son of mine to turn out a coward 

“Pm not a coward!”’ 

*Dad-durn scaredy-cat for a son!" Flinging off 
his coat, Mr. Gannaway would roll up his shirt 
sleeve. “Take a look! See there, where Fritz got 
me in the elbow? See there, scaredy-cat? I had the 
gangrene. Sure, you could see little bitty pieces of 
bone working their way out like maggots, and some 
shrapnel’s still in it! Fellow next to me had the 
whole side of his head blowed away. Ilaid hung up 
in barbwire like a bug in a web, and they com- 
menced hollering *Gas, gas, gas" Wasn't nobody 
around to put a mask on me. So I drawed a whiff 
or two of that" Mr. Gannaway must pound his 
chest and cough. ‘‘Down here it settled on me. I 
spit up blood, understand?" 

"What does that prove?” Arthur said. 

“I went to Paris," cried Mr. Gannaway, winking 
and laughing. ‘“‘Great gad, wasn’t Paris a wonder- 
ful place?" 


D eoi down his shirt sleeve, putting on his 
coat, going on with his endless tales about war, Mr. 
Gannaway began having a certain effect on Arthur. 

Though it was long past, merely remembering the 
final fateful interview gave Mrs. Gannaway a pres- 
ent giddiness. The sun on the windshield of the 
farmer's truck glanced and struck her eyes. She 
reeled and caught the latticework to steady herself. 
Her throat hurt with the memory of Arthur, so tall 
and young, so pure when he came hesitantly where 
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she sat in the living room, sitting down beside her 
on the sofa and taking her hand with great tender- 
ness. Just then Mr. Gannaway had come into the 
house from outdoors whistling a strange little march- 
time melody. Her husband's happiness threw 
her first into panic and then into despair. There 
was no need then for Arthur to tell her, saying it so 
softly: “Mother, I’ve joined the Army Air Force." 

"But you'll be a mechanic. You'll put gas in the 
planes," she had said quickly. **Well, if it had to be 
anything —" 

But there was Mr. Gannaway, suddenly grinning 
like one of his trade mules. “Wrong guess!" 

“Arthur!” 

"Oh, that's where he'll start, all right," said Mr. 
Gannaway, “‘but once he's shook off that dad-durn 
conscientious objector stuff, once he's proved him- 
self, they'll promote him up to pilot — just see if 
they don't!" 

" Ultimately, Pm going to fly," said Arthur. 

"He's gonna drop bums on people!" cried Mr. 
Gannaway in a great, gloating voice. 

Near to fainting, Mrs. Gannaway held to her 
senses. '"The war will be over," she said. “It will 
end before Arthur can possibly be trained." That 
same night she wrote her congressman. She fell 
asleep praying and weeping. Hadn't she already 
realized no power on earth or in heaven could keep 
Arthur from being taken from her? 

Feeling so faint, Mrs. Gannaway decided she 
must lie down. She rapped again on the lattices. 
"Its time for my nap,” she said. “Come wake me 
when the roses are planted, you hear? Tap on my 
bedroom windowpane from outside." 

The farmer looked up and nodded. 

"Rap on my window," she said. “Pm a light 
sleeper, and I'll get up and pay you." 

"Yes, ma'am," the farmer said in a muffled 
voice. She watched while he took a drink of water 
from the mason jar beside him on the running board 
of the truck. Then he looked up at the cobalt sky. 
She left the porch to lie on her bed. 

Waiting for her dizzy spell to pass, she had a 
vision of Arthur’s plane skimming high above the 
Mediterranean Sea with Arthur inside at the con- 
trols, the plane flying in the midst of a great forma- 
tion headed like a flock of starlings to some distant 
goal of importance. They had left the curving 
North African shore behind and were flying over 
the great blue brilliance of the seas which Arthur 
had written her about so lovingly, time and time 
again. He had said that nothing was more beauti- 
ful, no earthly sight more magnificent than that 
distance of rippling azure beauty. 

His words put her in mind of heaven and the 
shores of Galilee, of Christ’s own eyes dazzling with 
the water’s beauty. Arthur must have felt close to 
Christ, must have been thinking of Christ and noth- 





ing else when a tiny spurt of flame popped out of his 
left wing and a jolt such as a passenger train makes 
when it starts told him his plane was stricken. There 
was no time left for anything. A few words of pray- 
er, perhaps. Arthur might quickly have said: ‘Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name." 

No more than that, because he was falling, wings 
broken like an angel’s, and he must have wheeled 
over and over between sea and sky until it might 
have appeared to him that he was rising into heaven 
instead of dropping swiftly down to smash a cottony 
froth into those wide green waves. He must have 
glided then, going underseas slowly down and ever 
downward amidst brilliancies of sunlight spearing 
straight down into the Mediterranean from the 
meadows of paradise. About his neck on a golden 
chain he wore his mother’s ring; in his pocket over 
his heart he carried his New Testament, both given 
him by Mrs. Gannaway when he left home. And 
Arthur was never found. 

Never found, and in fact no one saw his plane 
strike the sea, though some had seen him begin his 
long fall. 

Then, after the war, a lean ball-turret gunner 
who had been flying in the next plane when Ar- 
thur’s was crippled had stopped by to see her. A 
pocked-faced young man with long, nervous fingers, 
he had not been the clean-cut sort. Smiling his 
queer, vacant smile, he had confessed to Mrs. Gan- 
naway that he had been out of work, had flunked 
out of college after going back to school on the G.I. 
Bill. He had also put up a little time in jail, he said. 
For an hour the down-and-out fellow stayed and 
talked about Arthur, telling her Arthur had been 
very popular with the other men in his squadron. 
She knew this was a lie because Arthur had always 
been too good to be popular. Yet she enjoyed the 
visit anyway, and when the young man left she gave 
him fifty dollars, which he accepted with just that 
same queer smile. Watching the ball-turret gunner 
leave, she had thought that there was no justice in 
a world which let such as him live while it took 
Arthur away. 

Yet the thought had no sooner occurred than she 
was sorry for it and silently prayed for forgiveness. 

Arthur dead. Yet for some time he had not been 
officially listed as dead. He was kept on the roster 
of the missing until the very last days of the war, 
though she knew well enough he was dead. Strange- 
ly, Mr. Gannaway had never given up hope that 
Arthur might be alive somewhere. It was just 
another of Mr. Gannaway’s follies that he clung 
stubbornly to his queer belief long after the govern- 
ment had sent Mrs. Gannaway the insurance 
money. Even on his deathbed, when Mr. Ganna- 
way lay pouting himself into the next world, full of 
bitterness and spite for having been kept at home 
during the Second War, even then her husband had 
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held to the outlandish hope. It was his way of beat- 
ing down his guilt and making his grief a bit more 
manageable. 


as was so tired that lying on her bed didn't seem 
to help very much. Having lain down, she wanted 
to be up again, but then she felt her bones getting 
lighter by the instant, a strange, dripping sensation. 
Still and all, she must get up soon, she thought. 
She would be needed to make sure the man in the 
garden was still at work. 

And, once finished, the garden would need her 
then just as the house needed her now. Brown- 
edged watermarks on the papered ceiling high 
above her bed were scars to remind her. Without 
her the house would be helpless. Should a pipe give 
way or the roof spring a leak from the winter rains, 
who would call the repairman if she were gone? 

When last the roof leaked and the ping-ping-ping 
of water dripping into stewing pans and broilers 
had followed her about the house, Eve Craddock, a 
young woman who had since married and moved 
from Somerton, had come calling on Mrs. Ganna- 
way. Speaking slowly and carefully, Eve Craddock, 
who was Arthur's age and had gone to high school 
with him, told what she had seen in Memphis. 

She had seen a man playing the piano at the 
Peabody Hotel, with the band, and it had come to 
Eve that she knew him. Not until she had gotten 
all the way home to Somerton had she realized that 
the piano player was Arthur Gannaway. ‘Then, 
because she had remembered Arthur was supposed 
to be dead, she had been hesitant about coming to 
see Mrs. Gannaway. 

“Oh, yes,’ Mrs. Gannaway said. ‘“Arthur’s 
plane fell into the sea." Still, she felt a cruel and 
wild hammering in her breast. *Arthur was killed.” 

“I was so sure it was someone I knew," Eve 
Craddock said. “I even went back to the band- 
stand a second time. I stood beside the piano. He 
played very beautifully, and except for a deep scar 
on his cheek —’’ 

“Arthur had no scars, not on his face, not any- 
where on his whole body," said Mrs. Gannaway. 
“But, all the same, Pll look into it. I can't thank 
you enough." 

The young woman had seemed embarrassed. 
She hadn't quite known how to leave and had said 
over and again, “Of course, it wasn’t Arthur." 
Yet, on the other hand, why had she come to see 
Mrs. Gannaway? When Eve Craddock finally 
left, Mrs. Gannaway had gone trembling to the 
phone and called a reliable private detective in 
Memphis, one who had done a bit of checking up 
on Mr. Gannaway for her in bygone years. She had 
risen the next morning at dawn to catch the early 
Memphis bus. 
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Though she had paid him fees, talked to him on 
the telephone, and received his letters, she had 
never before then seen Fred Atkins, the private 
detective, in person. 

Instead of the bright young man she had always 
imagined him to be, instead of the piety and clean- 
liness she had known she was sure to find in him, 
she discovered in the real Fred Atkins a man of 
quite another sort. She saw an old man with 
spongy skin and whiskery cheeks, a stupid-looking 


old fellow in a wrinkled gray suit and dirty, frayed - 


shirt cuffs. 

Obviously the detective had not been able to 
hold on to any of the fees he had collected over the 
years. His tiny office consisted of a desk, two chairs, 
a telephone, and stacks of old newspapers and 
magazines. From time to time, while he talked to 
her, Fred Atkins glanced at a 1936 calendar on the 
wall beside his desk. Only the voice belonged to the 
Fred Atkins she knew. With grief bending her 
heart, she agreed that the best plan would be first 
to see the young man for herself. Mr. Atkins would 
take her to the Peabody Roof that evening, he said. 
“That way you can see for yourself if she really 
seen anything or not before I start my investigation. 
Rent yourself a day room at the hotel.” 

When he opened the office door for her to leave, 
her worst suspicions were realized. She smelled 
whiskey on his breath. 

All that day, waiting at the hotel, she had sat on 
the strange bed putting her handkerchief to her 
nose time and again, thunderstruck by the sure 
knowledge that Fred Atkins’ grammatical slips, far 
from being the kindly failings of a kindly, religious 
man, were proof of his commonplace origins. Not 
only was he not a Christian; the detective was a 
drunken boor. 

Betrayal wound like a tight steel spring in her 
stomach. She was waiting iu the lobby when Mr. 
Atkins finally arrived, an hour late and unsteady 
on his feet. He stumbled getting on the elevator 
and would have fallen had he not been steering her 
by the elbow. While the car rose briskly to the 
Peabody Roof he continued to grip her arm. When 
the door opened he steered her ahead of him once 
again, straight across a dance floor hazy with to- 
bacco smoke, straight into the reek of everything 
she had hated her whole life long. 

In the midst of the musicians playing vulgar rag- 
time a pathetic little man sat pawing the sawed- 
down piano. A scar slashed his face from chin to 
forehead, a jagged red stripe interrupted only by 
an eye which lurked deeper in its socket than the 
other one. 

Closer and closer still Mr. Atkins pushed her, 
until only the clanging, skeletal piano separated 
her from the mutilated face. Then, without warn- 
ing, the creature suddenly smiled, and Mrs. Ganna- 
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way dropped in a faint, her senses drowning in the 
evil thumps of the Dixieland music. 

She came to with her feet propped up indecently, 
in the lobby again, lying on a sofa which smelled of 
stale cigars. Mr. Atkins bathed her temples with 
water from the lobby fountain. She lay stunned, 
as though crushed by a ton of falling ice. “Feeling 
better now? How about it?" The detective’s voice 
seemed at a distance; the sound was like oil secretly 
cascading through a tube. 

“I was just going to say it seems likely to me that 
this little fellow upstairs could be your son, Arthur," 
he went on. “Pll go have a word with him and —" 

“No, thank you,” she had replied, getting off the 
sofa and brushing Mr. Atkins away. When she 
rose to her feet he staggered back uncertainly, the 
dawn of a bleak astonishment flooding across his 
face, blurring his wrinkled features. 

With a summoning of strength she struck him on 
the temple with her fist, feeling her hand break in a 
shooting pain that leaped into her shoulder and 
lodged there like a white tongue of flame. Fred 
Atkins smacked the lobby floor like a fish on a stone 
slab. With her purse in her unbroken hand, Mrs. 
Gannaway walked straight out and across the street 
to the bus station, supported by the pain in her arm. 

Because she was up in years it had taken her 
hand six months to heal. Abscesses had formed. 
There had been the threat of gangrene and no 
comfort at all except in reflecting that Mr. Ganna- 
way had gone through much the same thing with 
his elbow and had bragged about it until the very 
day of his death. In the midst of her pain, Mr. 
Fred Atkins had sent her a bill for two hundred 
dollars, which she paid. 

Then, while standing on the back porch that 
winter, looking through the lattices and thinking 
there was no comfort left in the world, she had 
conceived of the rose garden, even while a cold rain 
poured on the hard clay ground. 

Still, she was midsummer getting the project 
under way. Late, and everything was late, and all 
her children gone now. Mr. Gannaway gone off 
and nothing ever on time anymore, yet quite sud- 
denly it seemed to her that the garden was finished. 
She saw that the roses were all blooming. Then she, 
Mrs. Gannaway, with the effort of one deep frothy 
breath of indrawn air became as light as autumn’s 
spider webs. She drifted slowly as mist through the 
rose garden. The chimes at the First Methodist 
Church began sounding. Gently she went, wafted 
along. ‘Then she soared. Without warning she rose 
and was disappointed by the blinding flash of the 
sun, falling and covering her, as it did, like golden 
feathers. Yet the surge of disappointment left. For 
as suddenly as the sun faded, the sea appeared. 
One final breath, and she felt herself swiftly rising 
into the dark green fire of its waves. 








Wies the Boston Museum of Fine Arts lost its 
priceless fourth century B.C. golden-winged Greek 
Nike (Victory) for single pierced ear last year, 
there was more than the usual spate of heightened 
speculation. 
Some thought it mounted to the Lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost on earth are treasur’d there. . . 
as in the case of an earlier and no less celebrated 
rape. Others recalled the lines written by Louis 
Shreve Osborne in the Harvard Advocate for No- 
vember 10, 1871. 
Maiden’s hair is tumbled, 
And then and there appeared 
Cunning little ear-ring 
Caught in student’s beard. 

Did the affair of the tumbled maiden illuminate 
the disparition of the pendant goddess? Who knew 
what the beard of some larcenous art lover might 
have contained? Shakespeare had spoken of beards 
stuffing, 

to stuff a botcher’s cushion .. . 

but not of stuffing beards. Lear lovers will recall the 

Two Owls and a Hen, 

Four Larks and a Wren 
who built their nests in a beard, and students of his- 
tory did not forget that Gaspard de Coligny, the 
Huguenot admiral, once employed his as a pin- 
cushion in which to park toothpicks. 

Such crimes, says Life magazine of what it calls 
the “‘rising tide" of art thefts, are committed ‘‘more 
often for love of kicks than for money and are conse- 
quently the most difficult to trace." Is it going too 
far to see in the art criminal’s “‘love of kicks" some- 
thing corresponding to the desire for panache of a 
more flamboyant age, a psychological hunger for 
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acts not so much of protest as of defiance, a kind of 
intermittent running amuck in museums? 

Museum News prefers to describe the *'rising tide" 
as a rash." The Legion of Honor in San Francisco 
recently lost a small Delacroix drawing. A thou- 
sand people were in the adjoining rooms when the 
thief lifted the protecting glass and absconded. The 
Jamestown Foundation has offered a $500 reward 
for the return of a seal of that tasteless monarch 
James I. The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Collection 
in Williamsburg is missing a small water-color por- 
trait of Miss Rebecca Freese of Cairo Forge, New 
York. A ten-inch bronze by Picasso disappeared 
from the Galerie Chalette in New York last sum- 
mer. At the same time, the World House Galleries 
lost a Renoir sketch valued at $9000. In 1962 two 
paintings were taken from the University of Ne- 
braska. One of them was a Golden Age by Benjamin 
West. It was valued at $6500 and turned up in 
Baltimore when a fence tried to sell it to a dealer. 
Abroad, the ‘‘rash’’ included some petty pilfering 
in the Vatican and the extraordinary lifting 
(through a skylight) of Rubens’ Heads of Negroes 
from the Brussels Museum of Ancient Art. With 
the exception of the theft of the original of the 
picture on the Belgian 500 franc note, all of these 
crimes have been mere peccadilloes compared with 
the theft of the Nike, an object as precious in its 
way as the Cellini salière or the Mona Lisa. 

With or without beards (and it should be recalled 
that the mustache painted by Duchamp on a repro- 
duction of the Mona Lisa transformed it, in the eyes 
of many, into a work of art), it is impossible to con- 
sider the subject of museum thefts without reconsid- 
ering the stealing of Leonardo's masterpiece by an 


Gold earring: Goddess of Victory driving a two-horse chariot; Greek, fourth century B.C. Reproduced by permission of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Italian patriot in 1911 — usually described as one 
of the three greatest individual thefts in the history 
of art, the other two being the snatching of Gains- 
borough’s questionable Duchess of Devonshire and the 
pillaging of Van Eyck’s Polyptych of the Mystic Lamb. 

A thirty-two-year-old house painter (like Hitler) 
named Vincenzo Perugia had worked for a while in 
the cleaning and restoration department of the 
Louvre. Early one morning, wearing his work- 
man’s blouse, he went into the Salle Carré, removed 
the Mona Lisa from its frame, and carried it off with- 
out being challenged. Two years later, a Florentine 
dealer named Geri received a letter from Paris say- 
ing, *the work of Leonardo da Vinci is in my pos- 
session. It is my dream to restore the masterpiece to 
the land whence it came and the spot which inspired 
it" Subsequently, the thief turned up in Florence. 
He was arrested, and the painting recovered. Be- 
cause he had a record of previous conviction, having 
been sentenced for robbery with violence, and be- 
cause the police found a list of names of collectors 
and dealers in his room, including those of Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, and Carnegie, it was supposed that 
his motives were something less than unmercenary. 
The patriot, however, stuck to his story of restora- 
tion and revenge for the looting of Italy by Napo- 
leon. He received a nominal sentence at the hands 
of the Italian authorities. 

Obviously Perugia’s resemblance to Hitler was 
purely occupational and coincidental. The two 
men were not in the same league. In the thirty-nine 
volumes of photographs of objects stolen by Reichs- 
leiter Rosenberg and his staff, submitted as evi- 
dence at the trial of the major war criminals, 21,903 
works were represented. The total number of ob- 
jects confiscated in **the interest of national-socialis- 
tic ideological and educational research" for the en- 
richment of the Third Reich and the systematic 
cultural impoverishment of the occupied countries 
was much greater. Miss Ardelia Hall, the Arts and 
Monuments Officer in the U.S. Department of 
State, has estimated that more than a million works 
of art were recovered, identified, and restored after 
the war in the American zone alone. Innumerable 
objects were not recovered. 

The proportion is contrary to the general rule, 
which has it that most stolen works of art are recov- 
ered, either through police action or the interven- 
tion of conscience. The odds against success in the 
field of art thievery are, in fact, so great that they 
would be considered prohibitive in almost any other 
field of criminal endeavor. The same odds do not, 
of course, prevail in cases of fraud, forgery, and the 
like, although there, too, the risks tend to be high. 
According to Commissioner Jean Belin of the Sûreté, 
there is only one really foolproof racket in the art 
world, and that is the one of selling and reselling the 
same picture in a country in which the exporting of 
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important works is prohibited. The work is sold to 
a foreign dealer, and arrangements are made to 
paint over it and deliver it abroad. When the paint 
is removed, a substituted daub is revealed. The 
original remains where it was. The dealer has no 
recourse. Comfortable livings are being made in 
the practice of this dodge. 

With the statistical orgy of Nazi looting, pillage, 
confiscation, and destruction barely behind us, it is 
difficult to take seriously the idea that the disappear- 
ance of, at most, a few dozen objects over a period 
of some months and in almost as many places con- 
stitutes a “‘rising tide." A “rash”? Perhaps. The 
trouble with rashes is that they can mean anything 
and often do. What we need is not so much a meta- 
phor as a sense of proportion which will enable us to 
change scales at will and view the single isolated 
(relatively speaking) event as having more than a 
statistical importance. We must master the art of 
looking through both ends of the telescope at once, 
as it were, not in order to see a crime wave where 
one does not exist or to deny its existence if it does, 
but to grasp the elementary truth that the signifi- 
cance of the theft of a work of art may be as difficult 
to comprehend as the work itself. 


| DURER who have concerned themselves 
with the study of thieves and thievery tend to agree 
that it is important to note from whom objects are 
taken; whether, for example, a father substitute is 
involved, as in plundering from an employer or the 
like. They have no hesitation in stating that such 
thefts are symbolic of active castration wishes 
rooted in a form of envy based on what, in women 
and girls, has been rhetorically described as ‘‘the 
cosmic injustice of their [feminine] bodily configu- 
ration." Marie Bonaparte plunges a little more 
deeply into the mystique of Tiefenpsychologie by pro- 
claiming apodictically that the taste for collecting 
things (presumably regardless of how they are col- 
lected) always has an origine anale. 

The case of William Randolph Hearst and the 
silver object reserved for another customer illus- 
trates how difficult it is to make a firm distinction 
between the compulsive collector and the more 
kleptic maniac. The great man simply pocketed 
the object and refused to part with it until threat- 
ened with the police. No crime was committed, but 
the intent was unmistakable. Many have been 
jailed for less. ‘The dealer, in this case, was Duparcq, 
then head of the well-known firm of Crichton Broth- 
ers. Since the anonymity of the other customer has 
been preserved, it remains, I suppose, possible that 
her name was Rosebud. 

If it is important to note from whom objects are 
taken or stolen, it is perhaps equally so to note what 





they are, or even, occasionally, what they are not. 
Thieves do not necessarily lack taste or, for that 
matter, distaste. The art student apprehended in 
Philadelphia who was accused of stealing a Renoir 
after he had admitted making off with works from 
museums in Nice, Perigueux, Montreal, and Pitts- 
burgh denied the charge indignantly, and declared 
that he did not like Renoir. In this case, the crim- 
inal did not lack money. He stole impulsively to 
satisfy an irresistible need. Courts in most states 
have held that an irresistible need is not a legal de- 
fense unless there is also an inability to distinguish 
between right and wrong. The same courts have 
yet to determine whether a dislike of Renoir is a le- 
gitimate form of insanity. 


X mere disapproval may account for some 
thefts from museums is suggested by the common 
practice of stealing library books to prevent their 
circulation. It is easier, of course, to destroy or de- 
face than it is to make off with something, and thus 
vandalism is more common than thievery. Prob- 
ably the ideal situation for the really disturbed klep- 
tovandal is one that combines the possibility of 
gratifying both impulses, as in the case of Lord 
Elgin and his marbles. Half of the works ‘‘stolen’’ 
by that celebrated diplomat from the Parthenon 
and other structures on the Acropolis were sunk at 
sea, and the damage inflicted on the buildings (al- 
ready sadly damaged) by the removal was consid- 
erable. The French have coined the word Elginisme 
to characterize all similar acts. The theft of the 
Mona Lisa by Perugia was an act of anti- Elginisme, 
inspired, at least somewhat, by patriotic sentiment 
and disapproval of Napoleon. Lord Elgin’s excuse 
involved disapproval of both Greeks and Turks as 
custodians of works on which they set no value at 
the time. The plea has been disallowed by no less an 
authority than Charles De Visscher, professor of 
law at the University of Louvain and a judge of the 
International Court of Justice. 

Another celebrated case of anti- Elginisme resulted 
from Sir Hugh Lane's failure to have his signature 
witnessed when he attached it to a codicil in his 
will. Sir Hugh was the director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland, and as a result of a misunder- 
standing with the city of Dublin about how his col- 
lection of pictures would be housed, he left it to the 
National Gallery in London. He changed his mind 
in the unwitnessed codicil, but the law is clear about 
such lapses, and the paintings went to London. 
There was a great deal of agitation, but the British 
government decided to keep them there. Forty 
years later, Berthe Morisot's Jour d'Été, one of the 
thirty-nine works in the Lane collection, was stolen 
from the Tate Gallery. The Irish Student's Coun- 
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cil at once announced its full responsibility. The 
actual thief was an Irish sympathizer who had a 
permit to copy and carry canvases in and out of the 
gallery. Four days after he had accomplished his 
mission, the painting was delivered to the Irish Em- 
bassy. Barnett Hollander, in his exhaustive The In- 
ternational Law of Art, writes the whole thing off as a 
"stunt for publicity." 

Greeks are at least as patriotic as Italians and 
Irishmen and, retrospectively, there were those who 
hailed the theft of the Boston Museum's Nike as a 
possible act of anti-Elginisme. 'The return of the 
world’s most precious earring to “the land whence 
it came and the spot which inspired it" might easily 
have resulted in a nominal sentence at the hands of 
the local authorities. The law is not entirely unca- 
pricious in making the punishment fit the crime of 
stealing works of art. Rosenberg was hung, but the 
half-wit who smashed the Duke of Portland’s pre- 
cious Barberini vase in its showcase in the British 
Museum back in 1845 received the alternative 
sentence of a fine of three pounds or two months at 
hard labor. Hollander simply comments that in 
this case “‘the statute failed to cover the outrage." 
In many states, a similar act would still be regarded 
as a mere misdemeanor. 

Undoubtedly it is easier to destroy a vase than to 
remove a statue from a pediment, just as it is sim- 
pler to make a getaway with a small object than 
with a large one. Also, some media are more vul- 
nerable to either destruction or theft than others. 
Marble and plaster are particularly stimulating to 
vandals. Both thieves and defacers seem to have a 
special feeling for photography. The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has suffered more in de- 
fense of its sixth-floor tearoom than from depre- 
dators in the galleries below, but they turned out 
in large numbers for the enormously successful 
Family of Man show some years ago. 

It is no secret that the same human family has an 
affinity for gold. * L'homme ne résiste pas à la magie de 
lor," says Maurice Rheims in his entrancing La Vie 
Étrange des Objets, which was, at least partly, why, 
we may assume, Egyptian clergymen used to bury 
their glittering imperial mummies at night, and 
even resorted to the device of building false tombs. 
Fake paintings abound and gilded imitations of 
precious ornaments are not unknown, but no one 
has proposed a false museum as a security measure. 

The concealment of works in limestone caves, 
subway tunnels, and such unlikely places is as far as 
we have gone. It should be remembered, however, 
that the situation is not yet as desperate as it will be 
when, as Gerald Reitlinger anticipates in his The 
Economics of Taste, everything down to the least 
glass paperweight is in a cultural institution of one 
kind or another." When that brave day comes, as 
there is every indication that it will, museums will 
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be forced to take the most extreme precautions 
against mobs of frustrated collectors refusing to fall, 
as Reitlinger says, ‘‘below the level of magpies and 
marmots.”’ 

The strength of the impulse to collect is beyond 
dispute. Not only does the whole of human history 
proclaim it, but likewise the behavior of our poor 
relations in the rest of the animal kingdom. Birds 
do it, rats do it, and dogs do it. Rheims calls a ter- 
rier who collected golf balls under the impression 
that they were eggs, a “‘spécialiste du stockage alimen- 
traire." He was the canine prototype of the amateur 
who assembled the world’s greatest collection of 
croissants, seeking them from every pastrycook and 
baker in the entire world. Let anyone who doubts 
the variety of expression of which this impulse is 
capable visit the Lightner Museum in Saint Augus- 
tine and stand convinced. ‘There is nothing, but 
nothing, that someone, somewhere and sometime, 
has not collected to assuage an itch that is common 
to worms, mice, and most people. 

According to the author of La Vie Etrange, doctors 
prefer ceramics, books, stamps, and old coins. Den- 
tists and pharmacists are attracted by contemporary 
paintings. Lawyers adore the sixteenth century and 
books. Bankers prefer the eighteenth century and 
Impressionist pictures. Naturally there are indi- 
vidual differences, and one must always distinguish 
between the collectionnaire, the amateur, and the 
curieux, whose special passion has been compared 
to the sophisticated disorder, the désordre savant, of 
an English bouquet, whereas nothing is more char- 
acteristic of the collectionnaire than his desire for pairs, 
things of a kind, and sets. 

If terriers collect golf balls, men collect bones, and 
who is to say that the innocence that mistakes balls 
for eggs is greater than that which deludes itself that 
it possesses bits of the skeletons of the Cid, of Héloise 
and Abelard, of Moliére and La Fontaine, as in the 
case of Vivant-Denon and his assemblage of historic 
splinters? The impulse thrives on delusion and 
illusion, but it remains steadfastly true to its prehis- 
toric principle: the right of the individual margot to 
clutter its own nest. Anything that threatens that 
right will automatically be viewed with alarm and 
with the hostility reserved by collectors for their 
competitors. 

The average art museum is not merely a public, 
as opposed to a private, repository. It poses still an- 
other problem as a monument to the increasing 
burden of organized history. In a very real sense, 
we have been swallowed by it, just as Metis was 
swallowed by Zeus, who then gave birth to Athena, 
one of whose aspects was Nike. Never before in hu- 
man experience, not even among the Egyptians, has 
the sense of the past been so much a part of the pres- 
ent, such a weight upon the future. It is almost a 
religion, and the museum is not only the église des 
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collectionnaires, but also the church of all those who 
believe in the myths we evoke by our orderly ar- 
rangements of artistic relics to accord with the way 
we happen to be rewriting history. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is only natural that we should speak 
in hushed tones in the chapels of the masterpieces, 
that we should extend this hush to the temples of 
the dealers, that we should cultivate certain spoken 
rituals and employ in our approaches to works of 
art the languages of love and of theology. 

But it is also natural for some to rebel, and the 
rebellion has been going on for some time. It goes 
back at least as far as the futurist manifesto of 1910, 
in which Marinetti, Russolo, Boccioni, Balla, and 
Severini, among others, called bluntly for the de- 
struction of museums, libraries, and every kind of 
academy. Perugia’s magniloquent gesture occurred 
in the following year, and within a decade Duchamp 
had thumbed his nose at the sterility of the acade- 
mic religion by providing the Mona Lisa with a mus- 
tache. In between, the attacks of the dadaists on 
the rabbit fanciers of the art world (to recoin a 
phrase of Hueisenbeck’s) had repercussions that 
were felt in police courts no less than in the chapels 
and temples. The rebellion has continued, almost 
without abatement. Neither the artist, in his way, 
nor the thief, in his, has stopped his not always un- 
ambiguous protest against the invasion of his inter- 
ests by, on the one hand, the ordering of the past 
against the present (as though it were possible to 
stop change by fixing forever values that as recently 
as the middle twenties were so unfixed that you 
could buy a very good Stubbs for one fiftieth of what 
it would cost today) and, on the other, by the scatter- 
ing of thousands of little Fort Knoxes of art across 
the landscape of the civilized world, in insolent defi- 
ance, as it were, of the rights of private collectors, 
including those for whom a knowledge of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong is a matter of taste. 

At bottom, this struggle between individuals and 
institutions manipulated by other individuals may 
be a conflict between a whole series of objects. The 
thief, if we are to believe Sartre, who is so persuasive 
about his Saint Genet, is an object. Like Simone 
de Beauvoir's woman, his objectness is multiple. He 
is one to others and another to himself, before being 
anything else. A female kleptomaniac is even more 
multiplicious. Without going further into Sartre’s 
study of the criminal actor and martyr, it is easy to 
see that such object-building, so to say, may be con- 
tinued to embrace not only the objet d'art but the 
building that houses it. From this point of view. 
every museum theft that is not committed for strictly 
business reasons is an object-object-object-object 
lesson, at least. And by the same token, the thief 
stands revealed not as a collectionnaire or a curieux but 
an amateur, “‘fascinated,’’ as Rheims says, “not by 
the similarity of objects but by their diversity .. . 


enchanted by their correspondence to the multiplic- 
ity of his spirit.” 

Those who tend to reject such complexities will 
naturally turn to the simpler views of the less com- 
pounded past, and if they go back far enough they 
will find themselves in that fabled world in which 
works of art were so little differentiated from the 
men who created them that they were regarded as 
having lives of their own. In that world, painters 
could wander off into landscapes of their own devis- 
ing, carved dogs ran, women had children with the 
help of clay models of their impotent husbands, and 
dragons soared from the walls on which they had 
been delineated without the intervention of any 
merely human agency. According to Pausanias, the 
ancient Athenians believed that their wingless 
Nikes would remain with them because, being wing- 
less, they would be unable to fly away. And accord- 
ing to Jane Harrison — whose bird-leaving-the- 
nest theory of Nike wing development sounds com- 
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pletely reasonable to modern ears preoccupied with 
theories of personality growth — the goddess grew 
wings when she began to develop a personality of her 
own and stopped being a mere form of Athena. The 
Boston Museum's Nike was not wingless, and she 
did not remain. And for a while, so long as she 
was gone, it was possible to imagine that somewhere 
in a shrunken and implacably divided-against- 
itself world in which old fables survive largely, if 
they survive at all, as philosophic fictions, a golden, 
fugitive, two-inch Victory might actually be flut- 
tering about looking for a place to light. Her 
recovery from the mud beside the river behind the 
Museum, where she had been wrapped in a piece 
of egg carton, placed in a tin can, and buried five 
inches deep, has, of course, laid that particular 
figment of fancy to rest, along with recollections 
of the beard of Louis Shreve Osborne and the lunar 
flight of Miss Belle Fermor's stolen lock. In a way, 
it seems almost a pity. 


One day across the lake where echoes come now 


an animal that needed sound came down. He gazed 


enormously, and instead of making any, he took 


THE ANIMAL 


away from, sound: the lake and all the land 


went dumb. A fish that jumped went back like a knife, 


and the water died. In all the wilderness around he 


THAT 


drained the rustle from the leaves into the mountainside 


and folded a quilt over the rocks, getting ready 


to store everything the place had known; he buried — 


DRANK UP SOUND 


thousands of autumns deep — the noise that used to come there. 


Then that animal wandered on and began to drink 


the sound out of all the valleys — the croak of toads, 


by William Stafford 


and all the little shiny noise grass blades make. 


He drank till winter, and then looked out one night 


at the stilled places guaranteed around by frozen 


peaks and held in the shallow pools of starlight. 


It was finally tall and still, and he stopped on the highest 


ridge, just where the cold sky fell away 


like a perpetual curve, and from there he walked on silently, 


and began to starve. 


When the moon drifted over that night the whole world lay 


just like the moon, shining back that still 


silver, and the moon saw its own animal dead 


on the snow, its dark absorbent paws and quiet 


muzzle, and thick, velvet, deep fur. 
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Circuil. 


T. tragic events of November 22 and 24, 1963, 
in Dallas, have focused public attention on the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice and on the lawyers 
who represent those accused of serious crimes. A 
few months earlier, in March, 1963, the Supreme 
Court of the United States had called the attention 
of the bench and bar in every state to the constitu- 
tional requirement that counsel be provided to 
represent criminal defendants who are financially 
unable to retain their own counsel. The Supreme 
Court did this by reversing the conviction and five- 
year jail sentence of Clarence Gideon, in a Florida 
state court, for breaking and entering with intent to 
commit a misdemeanor. The Supreme Court's 
action was taken because the Florida court had 
refused Gideon's request that counsel be appointed, 
and he had been compelled to defend himself. 
Upon his retrial, Gideon was acquitted. 

Each state must now survey its practices and 
methods of providing counsel for indigent defend- 
ants. Failure to make adequate provision may re- 
sult in the nullification of convictions in cases where 
retrial and further successful prosecution may be 
difficult or impossible. In addition, many related 
questions have to be considered: Must counsel be 
provided in every criminal case, or only in those 
where substantial jail sentences may result? At 
what stage of the case must counsel be provided? 
What experience must counsel have had? Must 
necessary expenses be paid? And so on. ‘These 
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Better Lawyers 
for Our 
Criminal Courts 


by Judge J. EDWARD LUMBARD 


Whal kind of lawyers now defend indigenls who are accused of 
crime, and how good a job do they do? For a constructive analysis 
of the situation in our criminal courts, we turn lo J. EDWARD 
LumBarp, Chief Judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals Second 


questions will be answered by each state according 
to its laws and public opinion as it is informed by 
the state’s judges and lawyers. But the crucial 
question is whether the lawyers now retained to 
defend criminal cases and those who are accepting 
assignments to defend indigents are adequate to the 
task of preparing a reasonably good defense. 

What kind of lawyers now represent those who 
are accused of crime, and how good a job do they do? 
As most of these lawyers must be assigned by the 
court, frequently without any fee or any reimburse- 
ment for out-of-pocket expenses, the picture is a 
very mixed one. Connecticut has a statewide 
public-defender system in which the salaries and ex- 
penses of the defenders are paid by the state. Mas- 
sachusetts is now developing and expanding such 
a system. Los Angeles has had a public defender 
for many years. New York State has excellent legal- 
aid organizations in some of the large cities but few 
or no organizations in other cities and in many 
counties. Any summary must paint with a broad 
brush, and we must generalize about the overall 
situation in order to see the criminal lawyer as he is 
and take stock of what can and should be done. 

Taking the fifty states as a whole, the basic fact 
is that 60 percent of all defendants charged with 
serious crimes are indigents in the sense that their 
income and resources make it impossible to retain 
counsel. In the large cities, such as New York, 
about 75 percent of the defendants are indigent. 





An analysis of the lawyers who represent those ac- 
cused of crime in New York will show the problems 
which must be attacked. 


W... kind of lawyers do the defendants of Group 
One retain? Group One consists of the privileged 
few, less than 5 percent, who are able to and who do 
retain first-rate lawyers. The number of first-rate 
lawyers who are willing to appear in a criminal 
court is diminishing every year. The fact is that 
there are not enough first-rate counsel who are 
willing to represent the defendants who can pay 
for the defense. 

First-class counsel will consider and employ every 
proper means for attaining the best result for the 
defendant, including investigation, research, pre- 
trial motions, and bargaining for a plea of guilty. 
Of course, this is just what a good lawyer should do. 
If the district attorney is willing to recommend, and 
the court to accept, a plea to second- or third-degree 
assault instead of first-degree, the defendant will 
usually receive a lighter sentence. In this way many 
cases are settled by pleas of guilty, and usually sub- 
stantial justice is done. 

Well over 95 percent of all defendants do plead 
guilty, which makes it possible for the criminal 
courts to handle their business. Clearly, what al- 
most all defendants are chiefly interested in is the 
sentence they will receive. First-rate counsel will 
know how to get the best bargain for his client be- 
cause he knows the ropes. As in every other human 
activity, a show of strength and skill in placing mat- 
ters in the most favorable light is bound to get a 
better result. The patient who employs the best 
surgeon has this advantage over those who cannot 
do so. Although many of the poor do get attention 
from the great surgeons, indigent defendants rarely, 
if ever, get the help of our greatest trial lawyers. 

All too seldom are first-rate lawyers assigned in 
important cases. During the Second World War, 
in 1942, the New York federal court assigned Harold 
Medina to represent Anthony Cramer, who was 
charged with treason, and in another case the court 
appointed Theodore Kiendl and George Leisure 
to represent some Nazi bundists charged with 
sedition. I know of no such assignments since 1942. 

Nor is the matter of sentence a simple one. The 
federal statutes on sentencing are now so compli- 
cated that the country’s federal judges have been 
meeting in institutes to study problems of sen- 
tencing. The laws of our larger states are equally 
complex. 

Group Two consists of all other defendants able 
to pay for a lawyer who get less than first-class 
counsel. Most of Group Two get their lawyers on 
the recommendation of the bail bondsman or some 
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lesser court or police official. They usually steer th 
defendant to a lawyer who will kick back to them ; 
substantial part of the fee. The lawyer gets much o 
his business this way. He hangs around the courts 
he may have desk space somewhere, but few, if any 
lawbooks. He is lazy and incompetent and wants : 
quick turnover. His investigation of the case i 
usually limited to how much money he can get ou 
of the defendant and his family, frequently on th: 
misrepresentation that he can fix someone. He sel 
dom knows any law or reads any cases. For tria 
his preparation is nil; his summations are alway 
the same. His exaggerated claims and charge 
and his references to liberty, justice, due process 
and the flag are so transparently hollow and in 
sincere that it is not easy for most juries to sympa 
thize with his client. 

A few of the Group Two defendants will get int 
reasonably good hands, either through anothe 
lawyer or friend or by applying to a bar associatio: 
referral service where available. ‘These lawyers d: 
a good professional job for reasonable fees; the 
give the case such attention as it needs. 

We now come to the remaining 75 percent, thi 
indigents — Group Three. I think we can agre: 
on the kind of representation the indigent defendan 
should have. ‘The indigent is entitled to have as 
signed to him, before arraignment, and in somi 
cases even earlier, counsel who is reasonably com 
petent and who has had some trial experience i 
the criminal courts. Such counsel should be paid : 
reasonable fee so that he is in a position to devoti 
to the indigent's case the time and attention whicl 
would be devoted to the case by the average com 
petent lawyer who receives a reasonable minimun 
fee. Counsel should also be reimbursed for neces 
sary investigation and out-of-pocket expenses. Sucl 
counsel is adequate; anything less than this i 
inadequate. 

Measured by this standard, it is clear from recen 
surveys that there are very few communities in thi 
country where a majority of indigent defendants ir 
criminal cases have adequate counsel. The diff 
culty is that most lawyers who are assigned simph 
cannot give a case the necessary attention unles 
they are reasonably paid to do so. 

Does the full-time compensated public defende: 
give adequate representation? ‘The answer is yes 
where the public defender and his assistants hav 
time enough and means enough to do substantial 
what counsel receiving reasonably minimum com 
pensation is able to do. But the growing case load 
and the meager budgets in many instances are caus 
for real concern. 

The Legal Aid Society in New York has recenth 
expanded its services to encompass many courts i1 
New York City which it has never serviced before 
Founded in 1876, it was the first organization in thi 
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country to furnish counsel to the poor; since then 
it has been a leader in the excellence of its services 
and the expansion of its activities. Even with a 
criminal-attorney staff of forty lawyers, it is obvious 
that the task of the Legal Aid Society in handling 
more than 60,000 cases, as in 1962, raises serious 
questions of adequate attention in many of these. 

The Judiciary Committee of the New York State 
Assembly has recently published a report of the 
work of the Society in representing the indigent 
accused. It points out that New York law now re- 
quires that the indigent have adequate opportunity 
to consult informed and competent assigned coun- 
sel, and it uses as a yardstick the “‘type of service 
. . . provided by the average lawyer versed in crim- 
inal practice, if retained at a minimum standard 
fee." The report further states that the demands 
on the Society make it impossible for one lawyer to 
follow the case through from one court to the next, 
and it says: “The dialogue between attorney and 
client is frustrated by the very manner in which 
Legal Aid operates. Persons who have been de- 
fended by Legal Aid have complained to us that 
they never knew who their lawyer was, and that 
they had to educate a new lawyer with respect to 
their case each time they appeared in court.” 

It points out that *no one lawyer assumes ad- 
vance individual responsibility for preparation.” 
Giving the Society credit for the capable super- 
vision of its attorneys and the zeal and dedication 
of its well-trained staff, the report states that ** Under 
present circumstances it is simply impossible for a 
Legal Aid attorney to devote the individual time 
and effort to every case which it requires... . 
In our judgment, The Legal Aid Society, Criminal 
Branch, is severely overtaxed. As a result, the 
indigent Criminal Court defendant is not assured of 
adequate representation." Let it be added that in 
1962 the Society employed only five investigators. 
The city now gives the Legal Aid Society $250,000 
per year, which pays less than half the cost of its 
criminal court work, while the city budgets the dis- 
trict attorneys of the three counties where Legal 
Aid operates in depth — New York, Brooklyn, and 
Bronx — a total of more than $4,400,000. More- 
over, this does not take into account the many de- 
tectives and police who are assigned to the district 
attorneys for investigations. 

This analysis of the New York situation would 
probably apply in some degree to most public- 
defender organizations in the large cities. More 
staff and more money are badly needed almost 
everywhere, whether the work is on a statewide 
basis, as in Massachusetts, or citywide. 

In many cities and in most of the counties in the 
United States, the judges assign individual counsel 
in each case as needed. Except in capital cases, 
there is usually no compensation and no reimburse- 
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ment of expenses. When advised that an indigent 
needs counsel, the judge usually picks out some 
lawyer who happens to be in the courtroom. Many 
of the lawyers so assigned have been recently ad- 
mitted to practice and have had little or no ex- 
perience in criminal cases. The lawyer then spends 
a few minutes with his newfound client at the side 
of the courtroom, or perhaps in an anteroom under 
the scrutiny of the bailiff or the marshal. In most 
of such assignments, after a few minutes of con- 
ference, the defendant is advised to plead guilty, 
and he feels he has no choice but to do so. Every- 
one who participates in these proceedings knows 
that this is a farce — the judge, the district attorney, 
the assigned lawyer, the bailiff, and, of course, the 
defendant himself. The point is that a defendant 
able to retain his own counsel gets far different 
treatment. 

In most courthouses and courtrooms there are 
simply no facilities for any private conference with 
counsel for the indigent defendant, who almost al- 
ways has been remanded to jail because he cannot 
post bail. As the recent report of the New York 
Assembly Judiciary Committee says: 


A major disability of any lawyer at the time of ar- 
raignment results from the inadequate facilities pro- 
vided for interviewing prisoners prior to arraignment. 
In many counties, such facilities are simply non-existent. 
In Bronx County, in the older of the two buildings 
occupied by the Criminal Court . . . the prisoners are 
fed into the courtroom through a narrow and dark stair- 
case which leads from the detention pen on the floor 
below to a cage immediately to the left of the bench. 

In any county in New York City, the attorney 
(whether assigned or privately retained) has no alterna- 
tive but to exchange a few whispered words in the court- 
room with his client. At very best, he may be able to 
spend a few moments outside the gates of the detention 
cell where he is compelled to speak to his client packed 
in along with dozens of other prisoners. 


The New York report regards the appointment 
of individual lawyers as unsatisfactory because the 
assignments ‘‘are frequently not given the lawyer's 
best efforts," and it points out that the inadequacy 
of this hit-or-miss method is what led to the crea- 
tion and expansion of the Legal Aid Society. There 
can be no doubt that individual assignment of un- 
compensated counsel is the worst system for secur- 
ing representation for the indigent; the real ab- 
surdity of it is that it places the burden almost en- 
tirely on a small group of lawyers who are least able 
to bear the burden financially and who frequently 
are not able to do a competent job. 


je public has been almost totally disinterested 
in the difficulties of properly defending the indi- 


gent. ‘he public has not understood the problem, 
and the reason for this is that the bar does not un- 
derstand it. How else can one account for all the 
years during which Congress has taken no action on 
bills providing for the public defender and alterna- 
tive methods of defending the indigent in the fed- 
eral courts, particularly in view of the fact that more 
than 60 percent of all the members of Congress are 
lawyers? 

While everyone professes belief in the right to 
effective representation for the indigent, the public 
and most lawyers really have a “Yes, but —" 
attitude. Their first reservation is that the 95 per- 
cent who are going to plead guilty anyway do not 
need a lawyer. Second, they claim that almost all 
the rest are guilty, so that any lawyer is good 
enough for what needs to be done. Third, they 
say, Well, Pll give some money, but I can't 
do anything else." As we have seen, each of these 
attitudes is based on assumptions which are con- 
trary to fact. 

The bar in general looks down upon even the 
best of the lawyers who practice in the criminal 
courts. Most of our leading trial lawyers will not 
handle criminal cases, except income tax frauds or 
antitrust cases against corporate executives. ‘They 
say they will not represent defendants who might be 
guilty; thus they are themselves in large part re- 
sponsible for the failure of the average citizen to 
understand that the lawyer has a duty to represent 
a defendant whether guilty or innocent. It is not 
the lawyer's business to pass upon guilt except as he 
may have to consider the likelihood of a verdict of 
guilty in advising his client how best to answer the 
charges. These lawyers are fearful that their busi- 
ness clients would not understand their appearance 
in the criminal arena. The result is that many law 
firms have no lawyer on their staff who is qualified 
even to advise a business client about the hazards 
of the criminal law. 

These attitudes on the part of many lawyers only 
serve to compound our difficulties. Young lawyers 
avoid the criminal courts except to get trial ex- 
perience for two or three years as prosecutors. But 
many firms discourage their juniors from accepting 
appointments as assistant prosecutors or assistant 
public defenders. 

Let us not forget the lawyers for the prosecution. 
In most states, prosecutors are elected in each 
county. In those states, the local politicians pick 
out some bright ambitious lawyer to run for district 
attorney. They usually choose someone who is 
likely to win elections for his party on his way up 
to more important and better-paid offices. The 
emphasis here is on political advantage, not on 
competence or experience for the position. All too 
frequently the most important criminal cases are 
prosecuted by lawyers of little experience and with 
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little understanding of the overriding obligations of 
the office. I refer to the obligation to see that de- 
fendants are fairly treated and fairly tried, that no 
relevant evidence is suppressed, and that constitu- 
tional rights are not disregarded. Anyone who 
watches television or reads the daily press will see 
constant reminders that police, prosecution, and 
defense think that publicity will help their cause or 
promote some private ambition. Suffice it to say 
that there are many important criminal cases in 
which the public would be better served by the des- 
ignation of leading trial counsel to prosecute, as is 
done in England. The notion that young and in- 
experienced lawyers can prosecute important crim- 
inal cases is hard on the public, and all too fre- 
quently it may work a grave injustice to defendants. 


We: can we do about the present unhappy 
situation of inadequate counsel? 

First, every community where there is no estab- 
lished public-defender or Legal Aid organization 
should re-examine its system for assignment of coun- 
sel so that competent and properly compensated 
counsel will be available to represent indigent de- 
fendants. Second, every effort should be made to 
secure the enactment into law of the federal Crim- 
inal Justice Act, proposed by the Attorney General, 
which provides for public defenders or their appro- 
priate alternative in every federal district. ‘Third, 
where a public-defender office or a Legal Aid So- 
ciety is carrying a staggering load with too few law- 
yers and almost no additional help, funds should be 
made available so that additional competent staff 
may be recruited as rapidly as possible. Last on the 
immediate list, every criminal court should set aside 
suitable space where the indigent and his counsel 
may confer privately. The court should also make 
sure that private consultations may be had at the 
places of detention. 

For the long run we need a complete change in 
the attitude of the bar toward the criminal courts 
and the administration of criminal justice. Instead 
of sweeping this whole business under the rug and 
treating it as the least important part of our legal 
system, we must realize that without proper man- 
ning of the criminal courts we deny to many de- 
fendants any real protection of their constitutional 
rights, we undermine law enforcement, and we en- 
courage disrespect for the law. 

I should like to make the following suggestions: 

1. The law schools should give their courses in 
criminal law and procedure more content, mean- 
ing, and emphasis. It was a meaningless half- 
course in the first year when I was at law school; 
it had no relevance to what I found in the United 
States Attorney’s office just after graduation. 
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2. Opportunity should be given to qualified 
second- and third-year law students to do public- 
defender work under proper supervision, as law 
schools such as Harvard and Columbia have been 
doing for many years. Equally important, more 
senior law students should be given the chance to 
work in law-enforcement offices, such as the local 
district attorney’s and the United States Attorney’s 
office. In 1953 I initiated such a system in the 
United States Attorney’s office in New York for 
forty-five third-year students each summer and for 
forty-five students about to begin their third year. 

3. All applicants for admission to the bar who 
have not done any of the work just suggested for law 
students should be required to do comparable work 
with a public defender or a district attorney before 
their admission — enough to get some idea of what 
it is really all about by working on live cases. 

4. The organized bar should take an active in- 
terest in the selection or the nomination of district 
attorneys and public defenders, just as the American 
Bar Association and many local associations have 
been enormously helpful in the selection of federal 
judges. Such interest would be certain to raise the 
caliber of these officials and their assistants. 

5. Young lawyers should be encouraged to spend 
two years or more in prosecution or defense offices. 
From such offices have come almost all of our first- 
rate trial lawyers and many leaders of the bar. 

6. Under any system it will be necessary and de- 
sirable to assign individual lawyers in certain Cases. 
Lawyers so assigned should be only those who have 
had previous criminal trial experience. ‘The judges 
should require the leading trial lawyers to take their 
turn. They can well afford to do this; we cannot 
afford to run the courts without their participation. 

7. The judges, by rule and notice, should advise 
the bar and defendants that statements to the press 
and interviews concerning pending cases will not be 
tolerated and will be treated as contempt of court. 
The lurid and prejudicial matter which is now 
broadcast to the public before trial cheapens and 
degrades criminal proceedings. 

8. Where assigned counsel or any counsel repre- 
senting a defendant shows himself to be grossly inat- 
tentive or incompetent, the judge who knows of this 
should offer to permit substitution of other counsel, 
and during trial he should declare a mistrial if the 
defendant so desires. A judge should never try the 
case for either side because the scales seem unfairly 
balanced, but in criminal cases he should exercise su- 
pervision over counsel’s conduct and, where justified, 
take such action as is necessary to meet the situation. 
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9. Every defendant should be advised of his right 
to counsel by printed notice given to him and posted 
in all places of detention. In this way he may learn 
that there are other ways of getting counsel besides 
being steered by a bondsman or hanger-on and that 
the organized bar can help him retain a competent 
lawyer. 

10. Public defenders and Legal Aid organiza- 
tions, where they are publicly subsidized, should be 
given enough funds to provide adequate represen- 
tation for all indigents who require it. 

11. Once each year the district attorney and the 
public defender should render detailed reports of 
their work to the judges, and the appropriate bar 
associations and committees of the bar associations 
should be charged with constant surveillance of 
these public offices. 

12. It should become the practice of the federal 
and state governments to retain first-rate trial law- 
yers as special counsel in important cases. Expert 
criminal lawyers should appear not only for de- 
fendants; serving both as prosecutors and as defense 
counsel, as their retainers may require, would go a 
long way toward improving the public image of the 
criminal trial lawyer. It should bring back to the 
criminal courts many leading lawyers who have 
stayed away in recent years. | 

Once the bar understands the situation confront- 
ing the criminal courts and the indigent defendant 
and wishes to move forward, I have no doubt that 
public support may be enlisted. ‘There is much that 
the bar and the law schools can do to support such a 
program by gathering the facts and publishing 
them. 

It is all too clear that many of the lawyers now 
handling criminal court work are not adequate to 
represent indigent defendants. ‘The institution of 
public-defender systems will go far toward relieving 
the immediate situation. In several communities 
many first-rate lawyers appearing in criminal cases 
formerly served as public defenders. The establish- 
ment of more public-defender offices is bound to 
improve the defense of criminal cases and the whole 
tone of our criminal courts. Surely every state now 
has the means, in terms of well-trained lawyers and 
the money to reimburse them, so that the criminal 
law will be properly administered. As with all the 
problems which challenge the courts, we must make 
sure that our effort goes far enough. Most impor- 
tant, we must keep in mind our paramount obliga- 
tion to ensure equal justice under law to the guilty 
as well as the innocent, to the poor as well as the 
rich. 





An Atlantic "First" 
by DAN BROWNE 


“I was born in New York," writes Dan BROWNE, 
“left it to become a pilot during World War II, spent 
a number of years in Paris where I prelended to wrile, 


travelled around the Adriatic islands under the same 


delusion, and finally returned to New York where I have 


wrillen some television plays." One of Mr. Browne’s plays, 


THE RAMP, Is lo be shown in summer theaters this season. 


IWO ISLANDS 


A PAIR Of goats were the sole inhabitants of Mali 
Trk. The female was white; the male colored with 
patches of black and a tapering band that ran 
down from his forehead and circled his right eye. 
They grazed for the most part on beggarweeds, 
which grew after the spring rains in crevices be- 
tween the limestone rocks of the small skull-shaped 
island. They drank seawater. During winter 
storms they found shelter in the numerous caves 
that rain, wind, and the Adriatic had gouged out 
of the weather side, and while waiting for calm to 
return, nibbled on moss and lichens. When they 
emerged, there was often seaweed washed ashore, 
and once from a capsized boat a CARE crate of de- 
hydrated eggs, which they chewed open in a busi- 
nesslike manner and devoured. The summer tides 
brought them supplemental rations of galley refuse 
dumped from steamers that called on the clusters 
of islands between Trieste and Rijeka, and the 
male often stood with his head hooked between his 
forelegs as he peered under the coastal ledges for 
carrot tops and potato peelings. The female would 
wait on higher ground until he straightened and 
would then descend unhurriedly and get her feet 
wet. At these times he regarded her momentarily, 
the marking above his eye suspiciously resembling 
an arched eyebrow, and then together they gobbled 
up whatever scraps chance had brought their way. 

On this particular afternoon they were on the 
lee side prospecting the incoming sea, unaware 
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that two kilometers away on the larger island of 
Velike Trk they were being observed through the 
General’s binoculars. 

From the jetty in front of his summer villa, he 
watched their familiar pattern of movements as 
friends and youngsters piled into his runabout. A 
gun barrel crossed his line of sight. Dragy, the 
neighbor’s boy, was about to enter the boat with 
an old army rifle. “What are you doing with 
that?" 

"It still shoots, no?" Dragy said. 

**Put it back." 

"You said we were going to get her, no? Because 
she's tenderer.”’ 

** Just put it back." 

Dragy sprinted off. He returned wearing a long 
Indian headdress of plastic feathers and a container 
of suction-tipped arrows slung across his shoulder. 
The General started the outboard engine. Atilio, 
his plump son, was seated on a pylon at the end of 
the jetty. **Well," the General called out, “what 
are you waiting for?" 

Atilio approached on a diagonal. His brown 
eyes were slightly bulged and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. He studied the crowded boat a meter or so 
below, squatted, stretched his right foot toward a 
seat board, and straightened quickly as the run- 
about shifted in the water. He circled, aimed his 
other foot tentatively, and was startled by a chorus 
of **Get in, already." 
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Dragy raised his arm. Atilio took hold of it and 
steadied himself as he aimed his foot again. Dragy 
yanked him forward. Atilio dropped into the boat 
with a thud, stumbled and skinned his knee. He 
slipped in beside his younger cousin Marya and 
quietly began to scrape away the wad of chewing 
gum that Dragy had left in his palm. 


s General tossed aside the mooring line, 
rammed open the throttle, and swung the boat 
around brusquely. Istok, the old mongrel whose 
sight was failing, managed to keep himself from 
being pitched overboard and ventured a backward 
glance from the bow. He peered ahead. His nose 
twitched energetically, and he growled at the larger 
waves that loomed up in front of him from time to 
time. The adults revived their week-long animated 
discussion on the effects salt water might have on 
goats meat. One of them queried the General. 
He responded perfunctorily and pretended to con- 
centrate on steering the runabout down the troughs 
of the waves and into the swells. As he neared 
Mali Trk, he veered toward a cove shaped like an 
open funnel and dropped anchor. The goats inter- 
rupted their prospecting to watch. The General 
maneuvered the boat closer to land and aimed for a 
boulder at the head of a path of rocks that led 
ashore. He entered the radius of the cove and 
disappeared from the view of the goats. A moment 
later the male appeared on the rim above. The 
female, chewing, drifted up behind him, and to- 
gether they watched the runabout being tied off. 

Dragy, feathers rustling, leaped from the boat 
with a shattering whoop and hopped from rock to 
rock toward shore. The female's jaw stopped re- 
volving. The male cocked his head and froze. 
Dragy landed on the beach, whooped again, and 
charged up the slope. The goats disappeared 
instantly. 

With an assortment of yells and Istok’s barks the 
others scrambled ashore and took off after them. 
Atilio remained. He pulled the mooring line and 
brought the bow beside the boulder. As he set 
himself to jump, the anchor astern drew back the 
runabout. He glanced up. High on the rim the 
General’s broad, muscular figure was outlined 
against the sky. Atilio rolled over the side of the 
boat into chest-high water and waded ashore. He 
removed his shoes, and while emptying them of 
sand and water, discovered a hermit crab hardly 
larger than a pebble. He placed it gently on the 
ground, brought his face very close, and waited for 
it to make its first step back to the sea. 
` On top of Mali Trk, Dragy pursued the female 
. across a kilometer of slope whose surface looked 
like a field of prehistoric teeth. The others ran in 
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a group behind him. The female loped along 
easily and doubled the distance between them be- 
fore she disappeared through a saddleback on the 
crest. Dragy followed her. The others halted, and 
an arm-waving discussion followed, accompanied 
by occasional gestures in the direction of Istok, who 
had chased the male in the opposite direction and 
was now off somewhere barking furiously. 

Mr. Gligoric, a deeply tanned gray-haired guest 
of the General, brought up the rear in a moderate 
walk. He paused at a flattish rock tilted toward the 
sun, removed his spray-moistened shirt, and 
stretched out beside it. The General whistled sev- 
eral times. As the group began to drift back toward 
him, he went down to the beach. 

Atilio stripped. The General wrung out Atilio's 
shorts and turtleneck sweater, cleaned his shoes and 
socks meticulously, waited while he dressed, and 
marched behind him up to the rim. The group was 
still some distance away. Atilio sat down. The 
General cupped his hands under Atilio's arms and 
raised him to his feet. “Were going to eat that 
goat. Make up your mind to that. But we've got 
to catch her first, and that's going to take all of us, 
and ‘all’ means you. So while you're at it, make 
up your mind to that too." 

“Yes, Daddy." 

"There's really only one thing to remember. If 
it turns out to be you that she charges, wait until 
she's almost on top of you, the very last second, 
then jump to the side and dive at her horns. Grab 
them and hold on. If she bites or kicks, no matter 
what she does" — he poked Atilio’s shoulder — 
“you hold on." 

'The whites of Atilio's eyes grew larger. 

*Sure, you'll probably get knocked around a bit, 
but you catch hold and don't let go." 

“Daddy, I don't like goats meat." 

“You never tasted any. Besides, after a week of 
nothing but pasta even Istok is beginning to look 
good." 

“I love spaghetti." 

“A few more days of it and Pll be wheeling you 
around in a barrow.” 

The General surveyed the island. Here and there 
a few beggarweeds rose above the white jagged 
surface. He plucked one. 'The tassel was brown 
and curled, and it crumpled to powder as he ground 
it between his fingertips. Only a slight elasticity 
along the stem evidenced life. He turned to face his 
son. You remember when the goats were banned 
from here and I had to get rid of them? They were 
just about your age. Look around, Atilio, this is 
such a hard place. They didn't lie down and die. 
They fought this island, and they're alive. Every 
man, sometime in his life, finds himself on an island 
like this. If you're to survive, you've got to learn to 
fight. Do you know what I'm talking about?” 


“Really, Daddy,” Atilio said, “I don't think Pd 
like goat's meat, and I do love spaghetti." 

“Oh, shut up." 

The others arrived. The General asked them to 
wait while he went off for Istok. He found the dog 
at the top of a gully, barking at the male, who 
was perched on a ledge a few meters below and 
accessible only by a leap. The male breathed 
lightly and evenly, and his eyes never wavered from 
the dog. “No, no, Istok, we want the white one." 
Istok continued to bark. The General seized his 
scruff and dragged him away. The goat bolted 
down the gully. Istok broke loose and chased him. 
The General returned to the rim. 


i group was sprawled about Mr. Gligoric. 
As the General approached, he propped himself on 
an elbow and said that for him the expedition re- 
duced itself to a simple mathematical equation. 
He was bound to expend a lot more energy trying 
to catch that damned goat than he would ever get 
from eating her. He lay back down on the rock. 
The General verbalized some hasty calculations on 
how much strength it would require to swim back 
to Velike Trk, and Mr. Gligoric agreed to prop 
himself on an elbow occasionally and act as look- 
out. The General repeated the instructions he had 
given Atilio on how to deal with the goat and di- 
vided the breadth of the island into eight sectors. 
He assigned one to each person and then was 
obliged to redivide the island on the basis of seven 
effectives when Marya’s mother insisted that the 
child should go along with her. The General took 
up his position in the center. He raised his right 
arm, and when he brought it down they began to 
march abreast toward the crown of Mali Trk. 

The line assumed the shape of an inverted V as 
they proceeded up the slope, and the General 
slowed his pace. He slowed it again when they 
reached steeper terrain and converged on each of 
the three saddlebacks at the top. The General 
focused on the one through which the female had 
disappeared. He narrowed his eyes to lessen his 
shock should the goat suddenly hurtle out of the 
opening, and strained to hear any sound of hooves. 
Occasional yells and shouted remarks ceased from 
the others. A shriek sounded on.his left, and he 
whirled. The line was immobile, as if caught in a 
photograph. Atilio’s head had disappeared into 
his turtleneck sweater. Marya, her face buried 
in her mother’s skirt, shrieked again. Istok, who 
had bounded through the saddleback in front of 
the girl, continued to utter a combination of whines 
aad growls as he dashed about with his nose to the 
ground. Mr. Gligoric propped himself on an 
elbow. The movement caught Istok’s eye, and he 
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charged down the slope at him with a ferocious 
yelp. The General continued to the top. 

He gripped a boulder for support as the bure, 
unobstructed by terrain, struck him with its full 
force. ‘The steady, powerful wind that drives down 
through the southeastern anchor of the Alps had 
scrubbed the sky of clouds and whipped the open 
sea into a mass of whitecaps. It had been blowing 
for eight days. After the first hour their usual trip 
in the runabout to the mainland for provisions 
had been out of the question. There was no elec- 
tricity on Velike Trk, let alone refrigeration, and 
the few summer families had exhausted their supply 
of fresh meat on the second day. On the next, 
canned goods were gone, and then every meal had 
become pasta, of which there was an almost inex- 
haustible supply. 

The General pulled Atilio’s sweater down from 
his nose. ‘“‘Come on, boy, you're not a dead leaf. 
Feel that wind. Let it hit you. It's good." 

One of the men removed his sandal and kneaded 
his bruised instep. ‘‘Listen,’’ he said, ‘‘it’ll feel even 
better if you shoot off a flare and have the Coast 
Guard take us over to the mainland." 

*"Dhere's no emergency," the General said. 

As he spoke, the male suddenly appeared and 
galloped to the crest. In a series of long leaps, his 
legs stretched in flight and his back arched grace- 
fully, he made his descent down the face of Mali Trk 
like a skier schussing a mountain trail. In a moment 
he was gone. 

The man with the bruised instep looked down 
the steep, jagged weather side. “Why don't we 
go back for your rifle?" 

“Why don't you talk to the goat? Maybe she'll 
be reasonable and jump into the pot for you." The 
General looked at Atilio as he spoke. ‘‘What do 
you want? You've been all hot and jabbering for a 
week about getting her. All right, she's down there 
somewhere. Now it's getting interesting.” 

The General dismissed the descent the goat had 
made as impassable for them. He pointed out two 
routes in detail, divided the group, and took a 
third, less obvious way down for himself. After a 
few meters he looked back. Atilio started down 
behind him. He made his way slowly around the 
cones and spires of stone and adjusted his footholds 
and handholds to small spans. Occasionally the 
wind caught the spray from the swells as they 
crashed into the eroded base, and lifted the moist 
froth onto him. The sea itself, high above the nor- 
mal waterline, slammed into the white rock and 
stained it a mottled brown. Again the General 
was struck by the indomitableness of the goat and 
was pleased that the difficulties in catching her were 
beginning to measure in some degree the effort 
of her struggle for survival. It occurred to him that 
his sensibilities, as well as his senses, were touched. 
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A little above the base he found Dragy prowling 
around the entrance to one of the caves. *Shhh," 
Dragy said. “I got her trapped in there." 

The General waited for the others and stationed 
them outside in a perimeter. He took Atilio's hand, 
stepped around the bones of a litter, and entered 
the cave. The walls became indistinct after a 
few steps, then merged with the surrounding dark- 
nes. He could no longer see ahead. The odor 
of hide and manure grew stronger. Diffused with 
brine and seaweed, it was not unpleasant. ‘Oh, 
come on," he whispered curtly to Atilio, “‘get your 
head out of that sweater." He tapped his foot lightly 
in front of himself before he moved forward. ‘The 
roar of the sea was amplified, and he strained to 
hear sounds of breathing or motion. A rustle di- 
rectly ahead of him was followed by the grate of a 
hoof on stone. He released Atilio’s hand and dived 
into the darkness at the sound. His knuckles crashed 
against rock. Instantly he hunched and caught the 
rest of the impact with his shoulder as he landed 
against a wall. A clatter of hooves reverberated 
in the cave as the male sped toward the mouth. 

“Don’t bother!" the General yelled. 

Dragy's head appeared in the entrance. ‘‘What 
did you say?" 

The goat rocketed out of the cave. Dragy closed 
his eyes fiercely and froze. A horn caught his head- 
dress and tore it off. In a continuous movement the 
goat swept a glance over the semicircle, spun 
around, and, feathers flying, leaped to a shelf above 
the cave. The female trotted out of another cave 
and joined him. A few bounds and they were well 
on their way to the top. 

“Spaghetti again tonight,” one of the men said. 

*[tll be easier going up than it was coming 
down," the General said. 

At the crest a sudden gust caught the headdress 
and lifted it from the male's horn. It fluttered 
down a short distance. Dragy started after it. 

Since they were obliged to make the ascent any- 
way, the General convinced the group to frighten 
the female into returning to the cave, where he 
intended to wait for her. ‘‘This time she'll have the 
light behind her." The group started the climb, 
and he walked toward the cave with Atilio. 

Istok dashed up to them. His paws were moist 
and flecked with blood where the rock had sand- 
papered away the protective skin. The General 
patted him affectionately. Istok snarled and ran off. 

They sat at the back of the cave and waited. 
The faint light was enough to outline their figures. 
“For God's sake," the General said, **will you get 
your head out of that sweater? Is it so terrible to 
have to fight a little for what you want? Are you 
going to be like that whole bunch? Between them 
all, they couldn't fall down unless someone tripped 
them." 


The light in the entrance was diffused with gray 
when a man appeared and called them out. “I 
think she ran in there." He pointed out another 
cave. ‘They went in together, explored it desul- 
torily, and found a maze with several exits. ‘They 
returned to the boat. 

Dragy and Istok were missing. Atilio volunteered 
to fetch them and found the two at the gully. A 
few feathers on Dragy's headdress were gone, others 
crumpled, and the headband torn. He wore it 
around his neck like a muffler. Istok whined and 
growled and paced the edge. The goat was on the 
same ledge a few meters below. He chewed calmly, 
and his eyes never left Istok. Atilio ordered Dragy 
and Istok to return to the boat, but neither paid any 
attention. He picked up Istok. ‘The dog began to 
lick his paws gently. 

Suddenly Dragy sprang to his feet, seized a large 
stone, and flung it down. It struck the goat on the 
side of his head and knocked him from the ledge. 
He smashed against a shelf below, rolled off, and 
tumbled down the rest of the way. He lay abso- 
lutely still for an instant, then began to convulse. 
He rose with an immense effort, staggered, then 
wobbled ahead and disappeared. 

Istok jumped from Atilio's arms. ‘‘Stop!’’ Atilio 
shouted. Istok stopped. He grabbed the dog and 
shoved him into Dragy’s chest. ‘‘Go!’? Dragy 
went. 

Atilio slid and scrambled down the gully. He 
followed bloodstains a short way, lost them, and 
raced back to the boat. ‘‘Daddy, he's bleeding." 

“Irs getting dark," the General said. 

“I saw blood." 

“I know. Get in. We'll come back in the morn- 
ing." 

One of the men seized Atilio and swung him into 
the runabout. 


T Uter did not appear for his spaghetti supper 
that evening. The General found him in the boat 
trying to start the engine. The first-aid kit was on 
the seat beside him. ‘‘Better open the gas line 
first," the General said. “‘That valve on your right.” 
After a few more instructions Atilio succeeded 
in starting the engine. “All right, now shut it off. 
Turn off the gas line first." 

Atilio let it run. 

* Shut it off and come out." 

Atilio did not budge. 

The General untied the mooring line. ‘This 
moonlight won't do you any good inside a cave. 
Do you have a flashlight?” 

Atilio held his up. 

“Remember to pull up the anchor and be careful 
of the reef as you go into the cove. Keep a sharp 


lookout for the female. If she butted you off a 
cliff, it might ruin your whole day. Maybe you’d 
better go back to the house and get my rifle." 

GNI 

"There's a full moon," the General said. ‘‘Who 
knows, you might meet a werewolf. All right, what 
are you waiting for? If you're going, go." 

“Let go of the line," Atilio said. 

The General retied it. He stooped and lifted 
Atilio out of the boat. ‘‘Come on home now and 
have your supper first." 

Atilio fled to his bedroom. 

Later, he heard the outboard engine and ran to 
the jetty. His eyes were swollen, but he managed to 
make out the runabout heading for Mali Trk. 
He walked quietly into his father's bedroom. His 
mother was asleep. The rifle was missing from the 
gun rack. He returned to the jetty and waited. 

The General searched a number of caves before 
he found the goats. They were lying curled against 
each other. The female licked a long open cut on 
the male's forehead. She blinked at the flashlight, 
then continued to run her tongue over the wound. 
The male's eyes were closed, his hind leg twisted 
under his body. Blood glistened in his nostrils and 
along the side of his mouth. The General raised his 
rifle. 


ARTIST AND LOVER 
by Zulfikar Ghose 
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Atilio sobbed when he heard the shot. He caught 
his breath on the second one. He peered toward the 
island, wheeled about, and ran to his mother. 
*Mama, Mama!" He shook her. ‘‘Wake up, oh, 
wake up, Daddy shot himself." She tried to rub the 
sleep from her eyes. Daddy, he was so ashamed, he 
killed the goat and then he shot himself." 

She lay down on her pillow. '*Yes, yes, now go to 
bed and Pll let you have some coffee in the morn- 
ing. Oh, we have no milk —”’ Her voice trailed 
off. 

“But he shot himself." 

“That’s all right. I have a black dress. Now go 
to sleep.” 

Atilio ran to the jetty and waited. The wind car- 
ried the sound of the engine to him long before the 
boat came into sight. He squinted as he tried to 
make out the figure slouched inside. It appeared 
small until he recognized his father. 

The General tossed him the mooring line and 
watched Atilio's silhouette as it went through the 
clumsy movements of tying up the boat. He got out. 
Atilio looked into the empty boat and looked away. 
The General put his arm around his son's shoulder. 
Atilio did not question him about the goats, and 
the General did not feel like talking. They walked 
home. 


Like a blackbird's, her head jerks up 
from the lawn of canvas before her. 
Eyelashes flick, eyes snatch some feature 


of my face. The tongue of paint on the tip 
of the brush is a part of me, 
wet with a deep-from-the-earth moisture. 


A model now, not her lover, 
apprehensive that she might discover 


an unfamiliar character, 


I disintegrate wholly 
to the beak of her imagination. 
Until I am a worm in her mind's clover. 


Yet painting and love are similar: 
for love, too, is interpretation 
and a formal diminution of the body. 











THE BRONZE-AGE SHIP 


An Adventure in Underwater Archaeology 


BY PETER THROCKMORTON 


At the age of thirleen, PETER THROCKMORTON could read and write Su- 
merian cuneiform, and since then he has been involved in adventures in every 
part of the globe. As much as any other single person, he is responsible for 
helping to bring scientific precision to the raising of sunken ships. The 
adventure which follows has been drawn from Mr. Throckmorton’s forth- 


coming book, THE Lost suiPs, lo be published soon under the Allanlic- 


Little, Brown imprint. 


I SAw my first sunken ship at the bottom of Hono- 
lulu Harbor. She was a wooden minesweeper 
which had been abandoned to sink slowly when the 
shipworms weakened her planking. The water was 
dirty, and I could not see far. I was using the cable 
that held the marker buoy to the wreck as a de- 
scending line. It was overgrown with glutinous, 
unsavory globs of green seaweed, under which 
grew razor-sharp mussels. I was afraid. 

I reached the mast and worked my way carefully 
past tangled rigging. The ship, still invisible, made 
itself felt as a dark presence looming below. The 
bridge came into sight. The pilothouse windows 
gaped like eyeholes in a skull, the darkness behind 
them concealing unimaginable terrors. Avoiding 
the bridge, I worked my way down the little ship’s 
side. She was canted over to starboard; I found the 
overhang ominous. Her bronze screws gleamed 
above the black slime of the bottom, which was 
littered with rotting cardboard and rusty beer cans. 

I swam up to the main deck. The messroom door 
hung agape. Although the interior was dark, a dim 
rectangle of light showed that the door which led 
to the deck on the other side of the ship was open. 
My companion saw me hesitating and swam coolly 
past me, through the door, and out the other side. 
I pulled myself together and followed him. There 
was nothing inside but a rusty coffee urn. 
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But I had been caught by something harder to 
kill than any of the fabled beasts that storytellers 
put in sunken ships, stronger even than the giant 
groupers which inhabit wrecks in some tropical 
waters. That minesweeper crystallized the interest 
in shipwrecks which I had always had, and my in- 
terest in seamen, ships, and voyages. 

The sea was the only fixed thing in my child- 
hood, for my parents were divorced when I was 
very small, and I divided my time between them 
and the boarding schools and summer camps where 
I was sent from the time I was seven. To this day 
I cannot clearly say where I am from, except that 
every peregrination ended in New York, where I 
was born, and that I feel strongly that I am not 
from Chicago, where my father settled because of 
his job with a manufacturing company. Perhaps 
the prospect of another summer mucking manure 
on my father's “farm” was what drove me to run 
away to sea before I finished school. 

The Navy rejected me because of weak eyes. I 
hoboed my way across America, worked around a 
dozen seaports on barges and fishing boats. I 
shipped out in a tanker, signed off six months later 
in Honolulu, and went to work in a junkyard. 

The war was over, and the armed services began 
selling surplus material by the ton. A typical ‘lot’ 
might contain two trucks, ten thousand gas masks, 


and a heap of boxes of engine parts identified only 
by illegible code numbers. The trick lay in bidding 
no more than the real value of what you knew you 
could sell. The profit was in the unmarked boxes. 
One lot contained tons of heavy diving gear, which 
lay in a corner of the warehouse for months until it 
was purchased by a drunken ex-Navy diver named 
Charley, who was setting up in business on his 
own. He promised to teach me to dive. 

I went to work for the diver, and he kept his 
promise, but then he went broke and I was left 
high and dry. Charley swore that he was my father 
and signed the papers for my enlistment into the 
Army Transportation Corps, which eventually put 
me to work in a Yokohama shipyard. 

I was crazy about diving, but Army regulations 
forbade us to dive. I made friends with the ship- 
yard divers. We dry-docked ships several times a 
month. Adjusting keelblocks after the ship was in 
the dock usually took place the night before the 
dock was pumped out, when there were seldom 
any officers around. Writing fifteen years later, I 
find it hard to remember why it was fun diving in a 
Jap helmet diving rig a foot too short for me, in the 
wintertime, in total darkness. 

But Yokohama was a wonderful place to be if 
you liked ships. During the day I worked on big 
ships. At night and on weekends I worked on or 
sailed my own small boat. I got myself transferred 
to a fireboat which was based on an island in the 
bay between Tokyo and Yokohama, and spent the 
long watches studying so that I could go to college 
when I was released from the service. 

I was fascinated by the Japanese, especially by 
the sea people of Tokyo Bay. A friendly anthro- 
pologist took me on as temporary assistant in his 
archaeological investigations of the Japanese neo- 
lithic period. I had not enough background to do 
very useful work, but the experience made me de- 
termined to study. 

In due course I was paid off in Honolulu, after 
four years in the Army, and enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. It was the year the aqualung 
came on the market. Those who dive for the first 
time with the aqualung can never know what the 
device meant to those of us who underwent our 
diving apprenticeship in helmet diving gear. As 
it was designed to do by Captain Cousteau, the 
aqualung frees man in the sea. A device which 
simplifies diving to the essentials, it allows the diver 
to breathe, by means of a regulator, compressed 
air from bottles strapped to his back. The standard 
Navy diving suit is, of course, an admirable device, 
more suitable for some kinds of work than the 
aqualung. But it is much more expensive, and the 
diver requires a boat above him and skillful atten- 
tion from a minimum of two tenders before its use 
is safe. 
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I was twenty-five when I was accepted as a can- 
didate for a higher degree in ethnology at the 
Museum of Man in Paris. My GI Bill ran out there 
a year later. I lumped cabbages every night until 
I found a job as assistant to a documentary-film 
maker, and took up free-lance photography at the 
same time. It was a wild and wonderful existence, 
and one day I just stopped going to school. 


I WORKED my way across the Old World, doing my 
bit to satisfy the greedy public’s desire for photo- 
graphs of royal weddings, revolutions, murders, 
accidents, and the adventures and amours of film 
stars. I saw some spectacular sights. I was still 
boat-crazy, but there was no future for me at sea, 
unless I earned enough to afford a small sailing 
boat. I planned dozens of nautical assignments and 
proposed them to editors, who inevitably found 
work for me inland. 

In Istanbul in the spring of 1958, I found myself 
alone and at loose ends after a winter of steady em- 
ployment. First I heard that a beautiful bronze 
bust of Demeter had been found near a place called 
Bodrum in southern Turkey. Then I was told 
about a Turkish diver-photographer who lived in 
Izmir, the main port of Aegean Turkey. His name 
was Mustafa Kapkin, and he was glad to see me. 

Mustafa was a slight man, black-haired and 
olive-skinned, with liquid brown eyes. He was 
full of funny stories and charming turns of speech in 
English, which he spoke badly, and in German, 
which he spoke well. He had flown fighters in the 
Turkish Air Force, and his mannerisms were still 
those of a fighter pilot. Unlike most Turks, he was 
gay. This perhaps was because his family came to 
Izmir from Crete as refugees of the Balkan wars in 
1912. He always spoke Greek with his mother, 
because she had never learned to speak Turkish 
well. It was not until I came to Greece that I un- 
derstood that he was neither Turkish nor Greek, 
but Cretan. In short, he was a sea person, of the 
basic stock of the Aegean sea people. 

Mustafa was prospering as a commercial photog- 
rapher, and his work had taken him all over Aegean 
Turkey. Like me, he was fascinated by sponge 
divers, wrecks, and the sea. It was getting hot in 
Izmir, and springtime was never very busy anyhow. 
We decided to go to Bodrum. 

Since it was impossible then to import diving 
equipment into Turkey because of currency re- 
strictions, we collected some gear which had been 
copied from commercially manufactured equip- 
ment. We intended to meet some sponge divers 
and to attempt to find out exactly where the 
Demeter had come from. It might, we thought, 
make a good article. We didn’t really care. I 


Now-— for the very first time!—all 
three volumes of this monumental Heritage set... 





with new membership in The Heritage Club 


H™ indisputably, is one of the most 
noteworthy offers in modern pub- 
lishing history: With new membership in 
The Heritage Club, all three volumes 
of the famous Heritage Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire—absolutely FREE! 


IT WAS AMONG the ruins of the Roman 
capital that Edward Gibbon first con- 
ceived the idea of this monumental his- 
tory. And it was among these very ruins 
that the brilliant engraver Gian Battista 
Piranesi spent thirty years of his life, etch- 
ing the plates that made him famous. 

Yet... it is an incredible circumstance 
that until this edition, no publisher had 
ever printed Gibbon’s work with the re- 
markable etchings of Piranesi! 


WE FIRST DEVELOPED the plan for this 
sumptuous edition of Decline and Fall 
when we came across a rare portfolio of 
Piranesi’s views of Rome. From this port- 
folio we selected important prints which 
we reproduced as double-spreads for our 
edition as a form of illustration of the 
text. These magnificent reproductions are 
scattered throughout all three volumes. 


COPIES of this Decline and Fall, edited by 
John B. Bury, are selling in the bookshops 
at $22.50 per set. And it is from this final 
printing that we have earmarked a lim- 
ited number of sets for the startling offer 
that we are making to new members in 
this, our Twenty-ninth Series of publi- 
cations. We are, for the first time, actually 
giving away the entire three-volume set 
instead of selling it! 


AND THE REASON for this uncommonly 
rich offer? We want to demonstrate dra- 
matically the advantages of belonging to 
the only popular-priced book club that is 
dedicated to publishing fine, illustrated 
editions of the world’s great books. 

We think you will agree that every 
book-owner should have, as the corner- 
stones of his collection, important works 
of literature. And the world-renowned 


Edward Gibbon’s 
THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
illustrated throughout 
with magnificent 


double-page reproductions 
of the historically 
famous copper etchings 


of Piranesi 


Heritage imprint is your assurance that 
you are collecting books of excellent 
craftsmanship and permanent value. 


THE HERITAGE CLUB editions are custom- 
blanned...always individually designed, 
beautifully illustrated, printed on quality 
papers, and handsomely bound and boxed. 
AND...although these books range up 
to $10 each when purchased in the book- 
shops, a member of the Club NEVER pays 
more than $4.95 per volume. (There are 
no hidden 'extras'—the price includes all 
of the wrapping and carrying charges.) 


SIMPLY fill out and return the Reservation 
Card. You will receive, for a ten-day in- 
spection, Henry James' Tbe Ambassadors, 
with splendid oil paintings by the distin- 
guished international artist, Leslie Saal- 
burg, for ONLY $4.95. And, along with 
it, your FREE three-volume set of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
And then one book each month for eleven 
months. These books (textually correct 
and unabridged) will be: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S Poor Richard’s AL 
manack, with an introduction by Van Wyck 
Brooks and with full-color paintings by 
America’s most-beloved artist, Norman 
Rockwell; Cervantes’ Don Quixote, su- 





perbly illustrated with 48 full-page draw- 
ings by Edy Legrand; Dickens’ David 
Copperfield, with water colors and line 
drawings by the English painter, John 
Austen; Balzac’s Droll Stories, translated 
by Jacques Le Clercq, wittily illustrated 
with 65 drawings by Boris Artzybasheff; 
Mark Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper, 
illustrated with full-color paintings by 
Clarke Hutton; The Poems of Robert 
Burns, selected and edited by DeLancey 
Ferguson and illustrated with wood- 
engravings by Joan Hassell; Ibsen's An 
Enemy of the People, The Wild Duck and 
Hedda Gabler, with woodcuts in color by 
the Norwegian artist, Fredrik Matheson; 
Galsworthy’s The Man of Property, with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh and 
with color lithographs by Charles Mozley; 
Aristotle’s The Politics and The Poetics, 
with drawings by the popular American 
artist, Leonard Baskin; Thomas Hardy’s 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, with full-page 
wood-engravings by the English artist, 
Agnes Miller Parker; George Eliot’s The 
Mill on the Floss, illustrated with a set of 
oil paintings by Wray Manning. 


SHOULD YOU PREFER another Heritage 
book to one or more of the above titles, 
you can make a substitute choice from 
some thirty Heritage books-in-print listed 
in the Club’s Prospectus (a copy is mailed 
with your first shipment of books). Here 
are a few of the titles: The Journals of 
the Voyages of Christopher Columbus 
(newly translated by Admiral Samuel 
Eliot Morison), Grimm’s Fairy Tales, The 
Origin of Species, The Red and the Black, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, War and Peace... 


WHY MARK TIME? The Reservation Card 
is not only your key to an exciting adven- 
ture in the world of fine books... but it 
may also represent your last chance ever 
to obtain the prized Heritage three- 
volume set of Decline and Fall—~FREE! 
Please mail the Card promptly! 


THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Piranesi's superb etchings, such as this of the Temple 
of Vespasian, take you back through time and enable 
you to see the ruins that inspired Edward Gibbon. 
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Piranesi's gift for contrasting the decaying splendors 
of Rome with the later glories of Renaissance archi- 


tecture is seen in this study of the Arch of Severus. 
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Detailed cross-sections, such as these, of aqueducts and 
other architectural feats, reveal 2000-year-old secrets 
of Roman engineering. 
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was happy to be out of Asia, following the dream of 
clear water that possessed me. Mustafa was glad 
to escape for a while from the heat of Izmir and the 
daily round of his work. Like Xenophon — the 
literary gentleman of Athens who accepted a friend’s 
invitation to come along on an interesting adven- 
ture and a few months later found himself leading 
ten thousand men across Asia — I didn’t know 
what I was getting into. 


bs tales Mustafa and I had heard seemed so 
promising that I was eager to go on. Our inquiries 
about the bronze Demeter had been inconclusive, 
but it did not matter. There were many other 
wrecks. 

I knew that with one exception no sponge divers 
had ever voluntarily shown things to outsiders. 
The exception had been spectacular. In 1901, a 
captain from Syme named Demetrios Kondos found 
the wreck of a ship loaded with statues, probably 
looted about 80 s.c. during the Roman occupation 
of Greece. Antikythera, where Kondos had found 
his famous wreck, was over two hundred miles from 
the Carian coast. Still, the discovery of the Deme- 
ter might mean that the same kind of thing existed 
here. 

Captain Kondos had reported his discovery. 
Other discoverers had not. Another treasure ship 
was found by Greek sponge divers at Mahdia, in 
the Bay of Tunis, in 1907. They tried to sell the 
bronzes they found but were discovered by the 
alert director of the Department of Antiquities in 
Tunis, who made them tell him the location. An 
American philanthropist put up the money to raise 
some of the material, and the art works found fill 
several galleries in the Bardo museum. 

In 1926 some Greek trawlermen found a colossal 
bronze statue off Cape Artemision and tried to sell 
it. They too were noticed by alert authorities. 
The bronze, which was nearly broken up by the 
fishermen when they got into trouble, stands in the 
Athens museum today. One of the finest surviving 
fifth-century bronzes, it is a larger-than-life statue 
of Poseidon. 

One of the glories of the Louvre is a bronze 
Apollo of the fifth century B.c., brought up by a 
trawler from the channel between Piombino and 
Elba in 1832. 

By the time that I arrived in Bodrum in 1958, 
there had been a long series of underwater *'exca- 
vations." Most had been stigmatized by accidents. 
All were characterized by confusion of purpose. 
The salvagers had found wood, sheathing, and un- 
identified bits of ship material, but no one had ever 
published an accurate drawing made underwater. 
Even photographs of a hull in place were rare. 
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Archaeologists on land perform technical miracles 
of the highest order. The Viking ship found at 
Sutton Hoo in England in the 1930s was excavated 
so carefully that detailed plans of the hull of the 
ship could be made, although the wood had com- 
pletely perished. I wondered why the sea diggers, 
when confronted with actual wood in good con- 
dition, had not even produced sketch plans or 
accurate measurements. 

The answer lay, perhaps, in the nature of the 
underwater medium. Anyone who dived auto- 
matically became an *'expert." The archaeologists 
understood very little about working underwater 
and left the actual labor to the **experts," who com- 
mitted archaeological atrocities right and left. 
Divers tend to be adventurous types, not given to 
sympathy with the archaeologists’ interest in broken 
pots. 

If, as I now suspected, the Turkish Aegean were 
a treasure-house of ancient wrecks, and we should 
be able to record them, it might someday, somehow, 
be possible to get the money and equipment and 
personnel necessary to do an underwater job that 
would prove to the world that underwater ar- 
chaeology was a practical proposition, and to con- 
vince people that ships and their cargoes could be 
as interesting as inscriptions and statues. 

One of Mustafa Kapkin’s best friends in Izmir 
was director of the museum there. We spent an 
evening with him, talking about the possibilities of 
underwater archaeology. Hakki Gultekin was a 
dedicated and idealistic archaeologist who agreed 
that it was important to find out what we could 
while we had the chance. I am sure that he was 
not convinced that the hull of a ship could be pre- 
served in mud after thousands of years. However, 
the evidence that something was there stood in his 
museum, in the form of the fourth-century bronze 
bust that had come from Bodrum. 

Our project worked itself out over the table in 
Mustafa's garden. Mustafa and I would go back 
to Bodrum. We would try to find out all we could 
about the ancient wrecks known to the sponge 
divers. Hakki Bey, as museum director, would 
take charge of the project under the auspices of 
the Izmir Diving Club. 

In Mustafa I had an invaluable partner and ally. 
At thirty-seven he was one of the best photographers 
in Turkey, and the first Turk to make underwater 
photographs. His Cretan background had given 
him a love for the sea and an affection for the coast 
people, which they respected. 

Both Mustafa and I believed that Captain Kemal, 
the most successful sponge captain in Bodrum, 
could take us to wreck sites. But it was impossible 
to accompany him and dive unless we had a high- 
pressure air compressor for filling aqualung bottles, 
and decent equipment was unobtainable in Turkey 








for any price. Hakki Bey, Mustafa, and I shook 
hands on our project, and next morning I started 
off on my search for gear. 


i scu: was the first sponge boat that I 
had ever been aboard. Thirty-six feet long, she 
was double-ended and sloop-rigged. The hull was 
lovely, rather like the famous Colin Archer Nor- 
wegian fishing boats, but not so deep in the water. 
The type is called trechendert in Greece, tirandel in 
Turkey. Kemals boat was an aktarma, a varia- 
tion of the design which had been developed in 
Kalymnos, the center of sponge diving in Greece, 
just across the channel from the Bodrum Penin- 
sula. An aktarma is very maneuverable, a quality 
necessary to a boat which never anchors while 
working, and which must keep up with the diver's 
movements on the bottom. 

Most of the deck space was taken up by an open 
hatch, filled by an old Siebe Gorman German div- 
ing compressor. The bottom of the hold was filled 
with beach-pebble ballast. Lashed to the mast was 
a Roman amphora which served as the ship's 
water tank, its tapered bottom jammed into the 
gravel. I asked Captain Kemal where it had come 
from. 

*We just pull them up from the bottom," he 
said. ‘‘They last longer than new ones." 

The crew's quarters, called the rancha by Kiasim, 
had just enough room for the three bunks that slept 
Kiasim, Captain Kemal, and the top diver. One 
moved about on hands and knees in a tangle of 
gear and slipped sideways into bed. (I was to find 
out that it was a rancha indeed: the crevices of 
M andalinche' s fo’c’sle were home range to the biggest 
and meanest fleas in Turkey.) The rest of the crew 
slept on deck; it was hard to see where they found 
room. The starboard side was completely taken 
up by several hundred feet of diving hose coiled 
neatly with the helmet in the middle. 

The glass ports of the helmet were held in place 
by what seemed to be ordinary putty, and the 
grillwork that should protect the glass had been 
removed. In action, it leaked a continual stream of 
small bubbles from places where it had been broken 
and badly soldered. I found out, a long time later, 
that that helmet had come from Kalymnos in the 
1920s. Divers had died in it. The diving suit, 
which was hung up to dry on the forestay, was 
ragged and full of patches. Red rubber showed 
in the places where the outer canvas was worn 
away. 

Abaft the hose and helmet was the fuel tank, an 
oil drum with a copper pipe leading from its bot- 
tom to the engine. Behind it was the “galley,” half 
an oil drum set upright with a layer of sand in the 
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bottom. Brushwood, fuel for this stove, was piled 
four feet high over the fuel tank. The port side 
was taken up by two more fifty-gallon oil drums, 
extra fuel for the engine. They were marked with a 
swastika and '(Kriegsmarine," and had washed 
ashore near Captain Kemal's farm in 1943. The 
ship's standing rigging was improvised from what 
appeared to have been telephone-pole stays. The 
boat had not been painted for a long time, but was 
clean and neat. 

Mandalinche’s normal complement was six for 
shallow-water work, and up to fourteen for deep 
diving. I could not imagine what life would be 
like aboard that cluttered boat with six on board, 
let alone fourteen. 

During the months that followed we found hun- 
dreds of underwater sites. A few were on sand or 
mud which had preserved bits of ship timbers, but 
most were scattered heaps of badly broken pottery 
concreted to the rock. It was easy to find material 
but impossible to cope with the incredible quan- 
tities of broken pottery that we had no space to 
store and no time to draw. It was hard to decide, 
with so little time, whether two or three broken 
amphoras of identical type indicated a shipwreck 
or were just odd jars heaved into the water after a 
party or as an offering to Poseidon from some cap- 
tain whistling up a wind. We tried to select what 
might be meaningful and ignored the rest. 
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Cleaning amphoras 


Our commonest finds were amphoras, and the 
types we found made an interesting commentary 
on the ancient commerce of that part of the coast. 
Only one out of ten jars was older than the time of 
Alexander the Great. The trade boom which ap- 
pears to have occurred after the Romans stopped 
piracy and promoted trade was reflected in the 
high percentage of amphoras we found of the first 
century B.C. to the second century a.p. Jars from 
the period when the Roman Empire fell apart in 
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the third, fourth, and fifth centuries were rare, but 
amphoras of the booming early years of the Byzan- 
tine Empire formed the largest group of all. We 
had neither the time nor the knowledge nor the 
funds to raise and draw the thousands of jars neces- 
sary for valid historical conclusions, but our skim- 
ming of the surface gave an idea of the possibilities 
of such a survey. 

For all the wrecks we had found, we had not yet 
seen anything that could make the archaeologists 
take notice. There were dozens of known wrecks 
of amphora carriers in the Mediterranean. No 
one was going to get excited about a few dozen 
more in Turkey. 

We “found”? the wreck we hoped for the night 
that Uncle Mehmet, an old captain from Istanbul, 
with whom Kemal had worked years before on a sal- 
vage job in the Bosporus, passed through Bodrum. 
Although they were now social equals, Kemal 
treated the old man with great respect. He was a 
master diver, he had been forty when Kemal was 
twenty, and he knew more than all of us combined. 

The conversation turned to dynamite. We had 
all worked with it, and all began asking the old 
man what he would have done under this or that 
circumstance. We had a long discussion on the art 
of removing bronze propellers from wrecks that 
you have no right to salvage, how to dynamite a 
wreck so as to get at her copper boiler tubes, and 
how to cut up a wreck for scrap. I was fairly dazed 
by the time Kemal got around to what he had 
probably intended to ask the old captain in the 
first place. 

*How would one go about dynamiting a mass of 
stuff grown flat onto the bottom, so that you could 
not get under it to break it loose?" he asked. He 
went on to say that the ingots were bronze, flat, and 
badly corroded. I did not pay much attention. He 
was probably talking about a cargo of mill ingot 
that went down in the nineteenth century. 

It was very late when we staggered off to bed. I 
woke before dawn, with a dry mouth and a head- 
ache. I lay waiting for first light, when *'the black 
thread can be distinguished from the white," and 
the muezzin's call would ring through the village 
to remind the people that prayer was better than 
sleep. I thought about our talk of the evening be- 
fore, of dynamite and amatol and plastic, and the 
yellow metals that wait, intact forever, in the ruins 
of steel ships that rot away around them. I re- 
membered how I once searched for and found the 
wreck of a steel ship in Hawaii. The hull had disap- 
peared completely in seventy years, leaving only 
bits of the heaviest parts of the engines. When we 
raised the bronze propeller and hammered off the 
coral, the metal shone like new. 

Like new. 

But Kemal had said that the ingots were rotten. 
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Rotten? Bronze ingots under the sea? But even 
bronze from Roman ships was often in pretty 
good shape. And where had I seen flat metal 
ingots before? 

I got up, pulled on my blue jeans and shirt, and 
went to my packing box *'library." ‘There was a 
book there about tae Minoans, and in it was a 
reproduction of a painting at Thebes in the tomb 
of Rekme-Re, an Egyptian official who had died in 
the second millennium before Christ. It showed 
men with kilts and odd hair styles, naked from the 
waist up, bringing bulls’ heads and jars and things 
that looked like giant, flat dog biscuits to pile in a 
heap, while a disinterested Egyptian official looked 
on. 

The book said that these men were “the men of 
Keftiu and the isles of the sea" mentioned by the 
Egyptians and that the dog biscuits were copper 
ingots. 

“Old rotten metal"; “men of Keftiu and the 
isles of the sea"; ‘‘Minos expelled the Carians 
from the Islands. . . ." These phrases stayed with 
me all day. That evening Mustafa and I ran into 
Uncle Mehmet. Did he remember the ingots that 
Kemal had told us about? Yes, indeed. Mehmet 
had been the diver who had first found tne **bronze" 
under the sea. I asked if they had taken anything 
from the site. 

*Bronze knives and a hatchet of bronze, not 
strong, because I took a piece of it home and it 
broke when the children played with it. ‘There 
was a copper box too, full of black stuff.” 

The bronze wreck stayed in my mind all summer. 
I knew that Mehmet and Kemal had found some- 
thing important. If there were bronze knives in 
the wreck, it had to be very old, before 1000 B.c. 
In all the reports I had read of the wrecks that had 
been found to date, not one mentioned bronze 
knives. 

I dreamed of all the ships lost in that romantic 
sea, of Mycenean galleys, triremes, navi onerart, 
dromons, cutters, ketches, saykes, vomvarthas, brigs, 
barks, trechendiris, the fast kerkurot of Rhodes of 
Alexander's time, whose name lives in the humble 
fishing boats of the islands; line of battleships; 
crumbling destroyers from World War II, their 
guns still trained upward toward the aircraft which 
sank them; submarines, their sleek hulls and beau- 
tiful complicated machinery dissolving into original 
elements; great cargo ships, hatches blown upward 
and davits out, with giant groupers inhabiting 
holds where stevedores sweated. All of them lost, 
some in gales, others smashed on reefs through 
bad luck, foolishness, too much advice, lack of 
judgment, excess of caution, barratry, or bad con- 
struction. Others had been torpedoed, bombed, 
rammed, burned, and sailed under. They were 
all there, waiting, some for me, some for the ones 
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who would come after, and two hundred miles 
to the south, at Gelidonya, the Cape of Swallows, 
the bronze wreck waited too. 


I ARRIVED in New York in the middle of a snow- 
storm the day before Christmas, 1959. For two 
years I had corresponded with John Huston, 
founder and secretary of the Council of Underwater 
Archaeology. He had written to Dr. Rodney 
Young of the University of Pennsylvania museum, 
whose interest had first been aroused by verifica- 
tion of the age of several bronze tools from the 
Gelidonya wreck. 

After Christmas, at the Archaeological Congress 
in New York, I told my story to Dr. Young and to 
Dr. Machteld Mellink of Bryn Mawr, pleading 
urgency with as much vehemence as possible. The 
Bodrum divers would never allow a known salvage 
job, with its two tons of scrap metal, to lie un- 
molested. Delay meant that the wreck would be 
destroyed, like three other Bronze Age shipwrecks 
dynamited by the sponge divers in the last fifty 
years. They listened patiently to my anxious 
babble about ‘‘dozens of ancient wrecks,” then 
introduced me to a young man who had been 
sitting quietly at one corner of the table. 

“Work all this into some kind of program and 
come to see us next week," said Dr. Young, and 
left me with George Bass, who was then a research 
assistant at the university museum. 

George's first question was characteristic. ‘‘Do 
you think Pll have trouble learning to dive?” 

“Not unless there's something wrong with you," I 
answered. 

He grinned. “There better not be." 

He had a decent face, very open, a high-pitched 
Southern drawl, and curiously innocent manner- 
isms. He was the kind of man to whom a bank 
manager would lend money. We went up to my 
loft on Thirty-first Street with a bottle of bourbon, 
and talked until dawn. We found that we had 
both been in the Far East in the Army, George 
as a lieutenant running a radio detachment on the 
38th parallel, and I as a sergeant running small 
ships. We had both been fascinated with archae- 
ology since childhood, but George had taken the 
straight path and had seven years of study behind 
him. He felt that the Cape Gelidonya wreck might 
be material for a doctoral dissertation. He had 
worked on excavations for several seasons and was 
full of ideas. He had no patience with compromise 
in his approach to the methodical reconstruction 
of history. 

Compared with George I was an amateur. I 
knew much more than he did about the practical 
aspects of the expedition because my experience 
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had been practical. I still had a strong desire to 
be an archaeologist, with or without the academic 
right to do so. The one thing that we were never 
to disagree about, the thing which made our re- 
lationship an unusual one, was that our feelings 
about archaeology were the same. 

George was engaged to a beautiful Southern 
girl named Ann. She came and brewed coffee 
for us while we thrashed out our working program, 
which Dr. Young approved at the end of the week. 
The university museum granted us an immediate 
$10,000. This sum was about half what we needed 
for a minimum budget. With four months to go 
until we would have to leave for Turkey, we set to 
work to raise funds and borrow equipment. 

Some of the people we talked to were supercilious, 
and others were insulting. Underwater archae- 
ology was something for the men’s magazines. 
One magazine editor pointed to a photograph of a 
beautiful girl whose charms were very little altered 
by air tanks strapped on her back. Another re- 
gretted not supporting us, but told us to be sure to 
come back if we ever found a treasure ship. I 
suggested that a ship of the time of the Trojan 
wars was more interesting than treasure. But it 
was difficult to explain that we meant to use diving 
only as a tool of archaeology. We meant to work 
underwater, not just salvage things for archae- 
ologists to study on land. Few people understood. 
We were a bunch of skin divers off on a summer ad- 
venture and nothing more. 

We were in fact attempting something that had 
not been done before, an archaeological excava- 
tion conducted underwater according to land 
standards. Our most revolutionary idea was to 
draw a plan underwater, for much of the meaning 
of the cargo of the wreck at Gelidonya would be 
learned through studying the context in which 
objects were found. 

Unlike most earlier attempts at underwater 
excavation, we were not supported by a navy or 
by a government, but by a small group of people 
who eventually formed a kind of committee. Harry 
Starr, director of the Littauer Foundation, prom- 
ised us cash if his board approved, and his in- 
telligent questions clarified ideas which helped us 
raise other funds. Walter Feinberg of the Boston 
Sea Rovers, one of the pioneer East Coast divers, 
introduced us to manufacturers and thus made 
large discounts on equipment possible for us. Nixon 
Griffis, now president of the American branch of 
CMAS, and James Dugan, Captain Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau’s literary associate, formed an advisory 
board which kept us out of trouble in the early days 
of organizing the expedition. 

By March the expedition was in shape: George 
Bass, director; Miss Joan Taylor, assistant to George 
in charge of preservation of objects and pottery; my- 
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self, technical adviser and acting assistant director; 
Frederic Dumas, chief diver; Honor Frost, archi- 
tect; Captain Kemal Arras, running the boats; 
Herb Greer, photographer; and Claude Duthuit, 
diver and assistant to Dumas. Every person on the 
original crew was along because of a specific skill. 
The only members of the crew who had not worked 
on a land excavation were Greer, Dumas, Duthuit, 
and Captain Kemal, and both Dumas and Duthuit 
had worked on underwater excavations. Peter 
Dorrell, photographer, and Terry Ball, draftsman, 
who were to join us in July, both had had a lot of 
experience on land digs. 

George married Ann a few weeks before we 
sailed for Europe. She was to meet us in Turkey in 
a month or two, when she had finished college. 
The day before George left Philadelphia, one of his 
colleagues remarked that he envied George the 
nice honeymoon he was going to have, lazing on the 
beach, swimming and sunbathing. 


"Ta two small ships, loaded deep, headed for the 
cape and the five islands which rose from the sea a 
mile from it, where the wreck lay. Captain Kemal 
knew a beach which he thought would be a good 
campsite. It was a deep indentation opposite a 
small island called Su Ada, which Beaufort says 
was the Grambousa of Strabo and the Dionesia 
of Scylax and Pliny. A mysterious spring of fresh- 
water rushes from it, although it is separated from 
the mainland by a half mile of salt water a hundred 
and seventy feet deep. 

The cliffs rose sheer from the narrow patch of 
beach, which was in most places less than fifty 
feet wide. We found two springs under the cliffs, 
where generations of voyagers had dug temporary 
basins in the sand to catch the freshwater which 
seeped from the rock. The deep bay, protected 
from all sides except the south, would shelter us 
until fall when, said Kemal, *the south wind will 
throw the waves up to there." He pointed half- 
way up the high cliff. 

As we stood talking on the deserted beach, a 
stone, perhaps loosened by some small animal, 
came tumbling a hundred and fifty feet from the 
clifftop and fell with a clatter on the pebble beach 
near us. “Its a rotten place," said Kemal, **but the 
others are worse." 

When we had unloaded the boats and camp 
building was well begun, we went out to the cape 
in Mandalinche. Captain Kemal held her over the 
spot under the jagged cliff where the wreck lay, 
and Dumas and I jumped over. I hung, adjusting 
my gear, under the boat. The water was clear, 
and the bottom was visible. My heart leaped when 
I saw the outline of the great boulder which marked 


one end of the wreck site. When we bottomed on the 
sandy patch in front of it, I saw the mark left on 
the rock by an ingot which we had prized up the 
year before. There was another nearby, in a place 
which I did not remember working in. Had the 
wreck been robbed? 

We swam around, spotting green stains on the 
beach rock which marked hidden pieces of cor- 
roding metal. I searched for the place where I 
remembered a stone bowl. It was gone. In places 
where I remembered ingots from the year before, 
there was nothing. There were still ingots in the 
place which we were later to christen the ‘‘plat- 
form,” but a stack of ingots which Mustafa had 
drawn in on the plan was gone. My air ran out. 
I pulled the reserve. 

We hung the standard five minutes on the de- 
compression stop and surfaced feeling anxious. 
What if my estimate that there was at least a ton 
of metal were wrong? What if, as some of our de- 
tractors had suggested, these were only a few ingots 
dropped overboard by an overladen ship struggling 
to clear a passage between the islands? How would 
we explain this to the university and to our other 
sponsors? I felt better the next day when we found 
that many of the places which I had thought rock 
were really heaps of copper and bronze objects 
covered by sea growth. 

During those first weeks of June we set the pattern 
which would guide our lives for the months to come. 
The problems of decompression from dives of 
ninety feet limited our safe-diving time to sixty- 
eight minutes per day per diver — one dive of forty 
minutes in the morning, a second of twenty-eight 
in the afternoon, with six minutes of decompression 
for each dive. 

Our first task was to define the outline of the 
wreck. Claude Duthuit and I made the first of 
many photographic mosaics of the wreck site, and 
Honor Frost laid out a first rough plan on the 
drawing board. 

We slaved to build the camp. Nazif, our cook, 
and Dumas drilled the rock where water seeped 
from the cliff, and everyone labored to build the 
catch basin. Copper and bronze from the wreck 
would have to be soaked for months, perhaps even 
years, before they could be dried out in the open 
air. Frederic Dumas found that he shared with 
Uncle Mehmet a passion for stone work, especially 
dam building. By the end of the second day, with 
Dumas in charge and Mehmet as assistant, a gang 
of *slaves" including George and Hakki Bey had 
dug out a pool behind the dam constructed by the 
water experts. 

Dumas, in his spare time, built himself a ‘‘castle”’ 
at one end of the beach, with stone benches, a walk, 
and a veranda. Herb Greer set up his darkroom 
in a cleft in the rock. The generator that we had 
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scrounged from the dump heap ran perfectly from 
sundown till long after midnight, when Herb 
finished developing the day’s photographs. 

We acquired a theme song. A magazine brought 
from Istanbul had an account of the booming 
success of a popular song that was sweeping Amer- 
ica and which had sold literally millions of records. 
Its title: “Itsy bitsy teeny weeny yellow polka dot 
bikini." It was a great day when we heard it sung 
for the first time over the radio, and its effect when 
sung in chorus by Frederic Dumas, Uncle Mehmet, 
and Herb Greer was indescribable. 

The rotten tents salvaged from the junkyard 
sprouted in clusters along the crescent of the beach. 
Nazif’s cook shack was at one end, and the main 
spring and central camp in the middle, with the 
biggest tent attached by pitons to the cliff at its 
rear, and the front guy ropes lashed to boulders 
in the sea. Here we lived, worked, and slept. 
Toward the other end of the beach we set up the 
compressors and the generator so that their noise 
would not drive everyone mad. ‘‘Dumas Castle" 
rose on the heights at one side of the bay, beyond 
the generator shack, which was an ancient para- 
chute stretched out like some medieval knight's 
pavilion. We slept on mattresses from Izmir, since 
the budget wouldn't allow cots. 

If the bowl of cliffs surrounding the bay assured 
us of secure anchorage for our small ships and kept 
us from being blown as far as Cyprus by the 
Melteme, they also caught the heat. The beach 
faced the rising sun, so that a few minutes after 
sunrise it was so hot that it was an effort to move. 
The freshwater-bred mosquitoes plagued us. The 
beach was not sand, but small stones the size of a 
man's fist or smaller. By ten o'clock in the morning 
they were too hot for even the Turkish sponge 
fishermen to walk on with bare feet. 

In the early morning we drank tea, discussed the 
day's work, and loaded ourselves aboard Lutfi Gelil 
for the hour's run to the wreck site. By the second 
weck we knew approximately what we were deal- 
ing with. The entire area of the wreck was about 
fifty feet by twenty. One side was delineated by the 
“cliffs,” the bottom of the slope down which the 
ship had slid thirty-two centuries before, after 
striking the rock above. At the southern end of the 
wreck area was a great boulder. To the north the 
sandy bottom ran forty or fifty feet to a heap of 
rocks which was part of the cliff as it curved. In 
the middle of the wreck area was the “platform,” 
a rocky shelf covered with ingots. 

The shot line, down which we descended every 
day to the wreck, was attached to the cliff near the 
platform. If we hung on this line, twenty feet off 
the bottom, nothing seemed like a ship or any part 
of one. As we descended, bits of ingot became 
visible. 
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Kemal had borrowed two anchors from a friend 
who had found them in the sea a few years before. 
They should have been in a museum, and would 
have been, anywhere but Bodrum. Of forged iron, 
they were over eight feet long, four-pronged, with 
a very large ring at the end for attaching the great 
hemp cable of some seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century galley. They were the largest grapnel 
anchors that I had ever seen. 

Kemal hitched them to an old kangawa wire, 
dropped them over, and attached an oil drum for a 
mooring buoy. ‘Then, in order to be securely 
moored, we had simply to pick up the buoy to 
which the descending line was also attached, take 
a turn with the wire around the bow cleats, run 
our stern line to the rock where the Bronze Age 
ship had struck, and lead the descending line to the 
diving ladder. 


O., THE bottom, the wreck site soon began to 
look like a conventional archaeological excavation, 
with meter poles scattered everywhere and num- 
bered plastic tags marking all visible objects. We 
plotted and photographed, with George forbidding 
us to raise anything until he was certain that the 
objects were drawn in place on the plan. Our 
familiarity with the area increased every day, and 
as we began to chip away at the rock that covered 
everything, we discovered more and more material 
in places that we had first thought were only rock. 
As we began to raise objects, we discovered in- 
teresting things about the concretion, and about 
the process of dissolution of the bronze itself in 
the sea. In some places the concretions had grown 
five to ten inches over the rock. We found that 
it was possible to free objects with hammer and 
chisel without breaking them. But if the concretion 
was allowed to dry, it became harder to free from 
the objects it covered. 

Most of the bronze had retained its shape, but 
some was soft as cheese when wet and when it dried 
became as brittle as plaster. It was green-gray 
straight through. The good yellow metal was gone, 
dissolved into the water around it by electrolysis 
between bronze and copper, and between copper 
and tin. There were different rates of corrosion 
in different areas of the wreck. Was this because of 
variations in the alloys of the metal, or because of 
different rates of electrolysis in different parts of 
the wreck? The wreck was a fascinating problem 
from the chemist’s point of view, but the answers 
to these specific problems will never be known, be- 
cause Turkish law forbids export of any of the 
material, even small samples for chemical analysis, 
and we had been unable to find a chemist to ana- 


lyze materials on the spot. 
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Diver in background puts a bronze ingot into the basket, while 
Duthuit chips at an ingot. 


The year before, I had hoped that we would find 
that there was some wonderful new chemical pro- 
cess to clean the overgrown bronze pieces. But the 
experts whom Miss Taylor had asked all agreed 
that the best way in the circumstances was the 
most delicate possible version of the old hit-it-with- 
a-hammer technique. Only if permission could be 
obtained to export the material so that it could be 
treated in laboratories abroad would magic meth- 
ods of cleaning be possible. Reduced to primitive 
cleaning methods, we spent our evenings with 
hammer and chisel, chipping limestone from the 
objects which had come up that day. 

The current ran nearly every day, flattening the 
surface of the channel into a smooth river which 
betrayed the force of its flow only where the sea 
met the rock and in the eddies which whirled 
around our buoys. It changed direction, sometimes 
in an hour or less, and some days it ran faster than 
others. Captain Beaufort had also remarked the 
current: “We found it one day almost three miles 
an hour, and the next, without any assignable 
cause for such a change, not half that quantity." 
He concluded that it would form an interesting 
subject for future investigation. 
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We confined ourselves to trying to find out how 
to work in it without getting into trouble. It was 
not bad once we actually arrived on the bottom, but 
getting down and up was sometimes difficult. A 
diver jumped over the side, careful to be near the 
shot rope that led to the wreck, because it was im- 
possible on most days to swim in open water against 
the force of the current. Once on the line, we went 
down, hand over hand, our bodies flapping like 
flags. On the bottom we were protected by the 
basin in which the wreck lay, and in most areas of 
the wreck the current was slight. 

We became blasé about the current. Not so the 
helmet divers. Kemal had come to Gelidonya 
with Mandalinche and his divers, prepared to work 
with us on the bottom when the current allowed. 
Although the current ran hard at least half the 
time, there were days when there was little or none. 

We were cutting out ingots from the solid rock 
when Kiasim and I decided to try working to- 
gether. He would swing the heavy sledge while I 
held the chisel. During the dive the current in- 
creased, pulling his diving hose into a great curve. 
Surfacing, he lost his grip on the shot line and was 
swept away. We spotted him at the limit of the 
length of the hose, a hundred yards downstream 
from the boat. The boys pulled with a will to 
drag the helpless figure aboard. As he came along- 
side we heard a strange sound from inside the 
helmet, like the struggle of a lobster as he is dropped 
into boiling water. It was Kiasim, swearing. 

When they twisted his helmet off, Kemal chided 
him gently for trying to go to Finike without leave. 
Kiasim, incoherent with rage, made the cliffs ring 
with his curses. For the rest of the summer we could 
always get a rise out of Kiasim by asking if he 
wanted to go to Finike, and “‘going to Finike” be- 
came our standard term for getting caught in the 
current. 


Ta hot days went on. We plotted and raised a 
continual succession of similar material, parts of 
ingots, broken bronze tools, and ballast stones. 
Our great hope was the heap of objects which 
formed the platform. For days we had discussed 
what should be done to it. Finally, Dumas pro- 
posed that we break it off all in one piece after 
plotting its position. But how? Dumas remembered 
the hydraulic auto jack in the jeep back in Finike. 
We sent Mandalinche to get it, and Claude and 
Dumas went to work to chisel a hole underneath 
the lump so that it could be inserted. 

George at first opposed the idea of the jack. 
Dumas and I argued that if we could raise big 
sections and put them together on the shore in 
exactly the way they had lain on the bottom, we 
would be able to reconstruct how the ingots had 


fallen when the ship sank. This would save a great 
deal of time, as the most time-consuming part of our 
whole job was triangulating ingots in place. Dumas 
and I labored under our experience, which had 
taught us that the prime problem was how to work 
fast without wasting diving time. George did not 
agree. His view of archaeology transcended any- 
thing we could say or do. Dumas’s and my com- 
bined experience of diving came to at least thirty 
years, about the span of George Bass’s lifetime. We 
argued on the basis of experience, of what we chose 
to call knowledge. George infuriated us by violat- 
ing the rules of efficient diving work on the bottom. 
When he came to a problem or question of whether 
the plan was correct, whether the material had 
been recorded in place thoroughly enough to per- 
mit its raising, George always stopped to check. 
He was capable of holding up the entire job for days, 
while he used up his diving time in mulling over 
how best to raise a small object. He was, of course, 
absolutely right. If we were attempting a correct 
archaeological excavation underwater, then it was 
just that, and not a diving job in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

The jack idea was our first big compromise. It 
was good underwater practice, and we hoped it 
would also turn out to be good archaeology. Claude 
and Dumas dived and chipped under the northwest 
corner of the platform. By the end of the week 
they had a hole big enough to take the jack. Claude 
and I dived with it, got it under the mass, braced 
it with wooden blocks, and pumped. ‘The jack 
tightened, but went no farther. 

We surfaced, furious. When I got the jack apart, 
I discovered that salt water had leaked into it. 
We topped it up once again with oil and handed 
it to Dumas. He dived alone, looking determined. 
In thirty-five minutes he reported the lump loose 
and ready for lifting. 

Captain Kemal eased Lutfi Gelil over the wreck. 
Dumas dived again to shackle the lifting wire onto 
the lashings. Jumhur hove down on the stick that 
controlled the primitive winch’s drive belt. The 
mast groaned as the weight came on it. The whole 
structure of the ship creaked, and she heeled far 
over. The wire, stiff with strain, was bar-tight. 
Kemal shouted. All the men hove in unison on the 
big drive wheel of the winch. There was a jerk 
as the lump broke free. 

For a moment it dragged on the bottom, and 
George gasped. It came free and the engine took 
the strain. The lump rose steadily. Everybody 
yelled when it broke the surface, swaying, green, 
mysterious, alongside Lutfi Gelil. Kemal ordered 
everybody away from the straining gear. He yelled 
and bent to the drive wheel. The mass swung 
inboard clear of the bulwark. We laid it on the 
tire that had been set on the deck for it to rest on. 
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What had seemed rock on the bottom was in 
reality cargo: broken bronze tools, bits of ingots, 
half and whole ingots, held together by limestone 
sea growth. Guided by Dumas, who had a fine eye 
for possible weak points, we became lump-raising 
experts, able to spot instantly the places where 
pressure could be safely applied and where the 
underlying rock would break to fit the jack. We 
never broke an object in raising it, because the 
corroding metal had formed a cushioning layer of 
green mush between any object and the rock that 
had formed over it. No one had ever seen anything 
like it. I began calling it glurkus. For lack of a 
better word, George called it glurkus too. We 
had learned discussions about banded glurkus, the 
stuff formed by alternating layers of corrosion prod- 
uct and white sea growth, and bronze glurkus, the 
stuff formed by bronze, not nearly so soft as copper 
glurkus, the mushy bright green stuff that usually 
surrounded the ingots. The camp echoed with the 
clink of hammers as enthusiastic workers used 
hammers and chisels on the lumps, knocking off 


layers of sea growth that were often a handspan 
thick. 





Diver coming aboard 


One day a heap of ingots on the platform split 
in the middle, revealing ropes and part of a basket 
lying between two of the ingots. Claude Duthuit 
and Herb Greer dived to lash the basket lump to 
the winch cable, which was then hove in till the 
lump hung above the bottom and stopped off so 
that the delicate material could be wrapped in a 
protecting sheet before being raised. Lutfi Gelil’s 
old engine chose that moment to stop with a wheeze, 
leaving the precious lump hanging ten feet off the 
bottom with the divers hovering, waiting to follow 
it to the surface. Nazif cursed Jumhur. I cursed 
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Nazif, George looked ominous, and Frederic Du- 
mas looked disgusted. Jumhur leaped into the hold 
and cranked the engine while Nazif worked the 
feed valve. It wouldn't start. We turned the big 
winch flywheel by hand until the lump was up, 
everyone who could fit in the cramped space strain- 
ing to do his part, Captain Kemal jumping and 
cheering us on. 

The lump broke surface, and with it came Claude 
and Herb, both furious. It seemed that Claude 
had had trouble in wrapping the lump with the 
sheet. Herb, torn between his desire to help and his 
photographer's instinct, had hung ten feet away, 
taking photographs, while Claude had pleaded 
with him in dumb show to come and help. George 
calmed them down, and when they were coherent 
they reported that where the lump had lain they 
thought they had seen planks. 

lhis was confirmed the next day. There were 
bits of planking, and shadows of organic matter 
that showed where planking had rotted away. 
We had found, at last, part of the ship. George 
telegraphed the university museum: TONS CARGO 
HULL MAYBE SAILS PRESERVED SEVERAL YEARS JOB. 

The pond began to fill up with cargo. There 
were plowshares, picks, hoes, axes, adzes, mirrors, 
chisels, knives, ax adzes, a spade, a spit, something 
that we puzzled over until we decided it was a 
pruning hook, what might be broken-up bronze 
tripods, and unidentifiable bronze scrap, besides 
dozens of the typical copper ingots and ingot frag- 
ments. One of the most exciting things we found 
on the platform was a lump of whitish, very badly 
corroded metal, which was analyzed by Rasim at 
his factory in Izmir and found to be tin. As it 
was tin ore, it must have come from nearby. 

All this material seemed evidence that our ship 
might have been owned or chartered by a smith 
working his way up the coast with a cargo of 
copper and the tin for smelting it into bronze. 
Perhaps he gave new tools for old, making his 
profit from the weight of the metal when he made 
a new ax or adze or hoe in return for two or three 
old ones. The basket had contained broken tools, 
and was what remained of the baskets full of broken 
tools that had been our smith's raw materials. 

We were proud of the “junk man" theory. One 
night I explained it to Kemal. He lit a cigarette, 
took a long drag, and said, “Peter, this thing of 
yours about collecting a lot of useless junk doesn't 
bother me too much. After all, we are good friends." 

He fixed me with that hard look he used when 
making a point in argument. “But collecting junk 
that's three thousand years old —" He sputtered. 
“Thats — that's — ridiculous!” 

The last week in June began with jubilation over 
the lumps, and ended in exhaustion and despair. 
The bad period began when Herb’s regulator 


flooded, and he had to free-escape, abandoning 
on the bottom our revolutionary new camera case, 
the one especially built for us by GERS to take our 
Polaroid camera. A minute or two after he surfaced, 
choking spectacularly, we realized that the case was 
still on the bottom. It took several minutes more 
before we remembered that the case was almost 
perfectly balanced, neither positive nor negative 
in buoyancy. The sun was warm and pleasant, 
and I was cold after diving. There was no other 
diver on the boat. One of the men ninety feet below 
would surely spot it. No one did. 

We spent the next two diving days searching for 
it, all of us knowing that a search was hopeless, 
for if it had been slightly positive we should have 
spotted it on the surface. If negative, it must have 
gone to several hundred feet and been crushed 
by the pressure soon after drifting off the wreck 
site. We were determined to find the thing anyhow, 
against all logic. Kemal and his divers searched 
also, frightening me by staying down far over 
proper decompression times. 

On the last dive of the search, Dumas surfaced 
with a sea turtle clutched in his arms. He had 
surprised it sleeping on the bottom. When we 
arrived in camp we drilled its shell near the tail, 
and attached it to a nylon line while we discussed 
what to do with it. The debate raged while the 
turtle swam to the end of the line and paddled 
seaward, apparently not noticing that it wasn’t 
going anywhere. The camp immediately divided 
into two parties, the school of ‘‘eat the thing, we’re 
hungry," and the opposition, led by Miss Taylor 
and supported by Herb and Honor, who said, 
“Let it go, poor dear, it's so cute." 

Dinner was rice and beans, as usual. We had 
had no meat for a week. Didi led off for our side 
with the story of a delicious turtle eaten somewhere 
in the Indian Ocean. I followed with a description 
of turtle steaks fried in butter in Honolulu. Our 
side lost a point when Miss Taylor forced us to ad- 
mit that neither of us, personally, had ever butch- 
ered a turtle. George, bemused and neutral, sat 
listening to both sides. Claude Duthuit remained 
neutral. After dinner we carried the argument to 
Kemal. He confessed that he had never eaten a 
turtle, but was willing to take a chance. Uncle 
Mehmet supported our side. 

"It's wonderful meat, good with raki." He looked 
around sinfully. ‘‘Like pork." 

* Wonderful shish kebab," added Diver Mustafa. 

Nazif, the captain-cook, settled it. ‘‘Everyone 
knows it's the worst kind of bad luck to kill a sea 
turtle.” Jumhur nodded sagely. “Anyway,” Nazif 
added, “I don’t cook it.” 

George reluctantly said that he supposed we had 
better let it go. When we went to release it the 
next afternoon, it was still swimming in place. 
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Dumas and I watched it swim away. My belly 
growled. 

*Have a cigarette," said Dumas. 

*Sublimate," said George, lighting it. 

That night the big high-pressure compressor 
broke down. It had been giving trouble for weeks. 
Kemal and I had spent nearly every evening fixing 
small things, such as popped high-pressure fittings. 
It had been getting worse of late, refusing to come 
up to the requisite 1800 or 2000 pounds per square 
inch needed for the aqualung bottles, and emitting 
an ugly, untraceable clatter as it ran. 

Kemal and I were still working, woolly-headed 
with exhaustion at three in the morning, when 
George, who had not slept, came to give us cig- 
arettes and ask how we were doing. Everything 
depended on that compressor. Without it we had 
no expedition. All we had left was the tiny portable 
compressor that I had used for two years, which had 
never been very good and was now a wreck, and 
which took two hours to fill one small tank. 

Our trouble was that the whole expedition was 
built on a very shaky platform of improvised, 
broken-down, or inadequate machinery, which 
only ran at the cost of backbreaking labor by the 
semiskilled mechanics in the crew, especially Kemal 
and me. Although we were both able to fix and 
rig anything in the camp, we simply didn't know 
what a master mechanic should know, and spent 
hours tinkering at jobs that a real mechanic might 
have done in as many minutes. 

Now we were as tired as the machinery. The 
week before, I had strained something, and now I 
groaned around like an old man. Kemal did not 
make me feel better when he remarked that half his 
friends ruptured themselves at thirty. What scared 
me was the weakening of my body with the ap- 
proach of middle age. I had led an active life. 
Now I realized that there were things that I could 
not do because I was too old. I had always thought 
weak guts were a joke. Now I had to ask younger 
men to help. 

George had found a mechanic in Antalya the 
week before when he had had trouble with the 
jeep. He gave everyone a day off while we went 
to Antalya in Mandalinche to ask his help. The 
trip took fifteen hours instead of six because the 
engine kept breaking down. 

Ibrahim, the mechanic, began with the compres- 
sor. One of his boys pulled the starting rope. It 
failed to start. The starved boy handed him a 
screwdriver, with which he made a tiny adjustment. 
It started and ran perfectly. 

We went to lunch. Has any poet sung of the 
delights of lunch to a diver on his free day? We ate 
three kinds of meat, and Kemal told me about 
Ibrahim, how he had been apprenticed at twelve, 
like the little boys all over Antalya, and that he 
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was now owner of half a dozen taxicabs and a 
couple of houses, including the one his shop 
occupied. 

It was fun to watch Ibrahim work. His finger- 
nails were long, and he never touched a tool with 
his carefully manicured hands unless he had to, 
and would drop it to the floor as soon as he had 
finished using it. It would then be retrieved by the 
smallest of the boys. I asked him why he didn't 
clean the shop or the courtyard of his house. After 
all, he was the best mechanic in Antalya. 

He replied, “But people expect a shop to be 
dirty." 

I visited a doctor, who demanded payment in 
advance, examined me, and pushed me out the 
door. He said he wasn't ready to operate yet, to 
come back when it got worse, and he refused to tell 
me anything more. 


W. MADE record time to camp, under sail and 
engine. Almost before the echoes of the anchor 
chain running out had stopped bouncing off the 
baking cliffs, we had the compressor set up and 
running. It ran perfectly for twenty tanks, and 
then stopped. We tore it down, found the trouble, 
and fixed it. It worked for two days and quit. 
We found that a grain of sand had scored a piston, 
and slaved over it for a whole day, gasping queasily 
for breath in the hot July sun. 

The flies had multiplied because of the hot 
weather and the filth piling up around the cook- 
shack. I railed, begged, and ordered Nazif to get 
rid of the garbage. He just couldn’t see the rela- 
tionship between flies and garbage. The result 
was that we were awakened by flies in the morning 
and lived with them till sundown. They made it 
hard to concentrate, for if you stayed still a moment 
they began to settle, seeking out places where there 
was a little scratch, a tiny cut, or eyelids, nostrils, 
and corners of mouths. One day I counted four- 
teen gathered around a cut on my leg not much 
larger than a matchhead, feeding greedily in an 
indecent circle. 

As we became weaker, cuts which would normally 
heal quickly became infected and reinfected by 
flies, until they turned into running sores which 
stayed open for weeks. If you could keep the flies 
off, they would heal. But this was impossible, be- 
cause bandages would not stick in salt water. 

With continual breakdowns, it was impossible to 
go on running the whole diving operation on one 
compressor, and there was no working high-power 
air compressor nearer than Germany. In a normal 
country we could have sent a telegram to the manu- 
facturer and had our compressor replaced in forty- 
eight hours, but in Turkey this was impossible. 
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George, Kemal, and I drank half a bottle of 
raki one evening, smoking cigarettes, and came up 
with an idea. We would adapt Mandalinche’s low- 
pressure diving compressor to work on a “‘narghile”’ 
or *hookah" system, in which the diver worked 
with an aqualung regulator strapped to his back, 
fed with air pumped from the surface through 
a hose, instead of from high-pressure air tanks 
strapped to the diver’s back. It was the system 
we had used the year before. 

Kemal and I set off for Antalya in Mandalinche 
to machine the necessary parts. As soon as the 
boat was tied up, he and I walked up to the café. 
Once more I understood the raptures of the Bible 
and Koran over running water, for to us the place 
was a dream of ineffable luxury with its dirty tables 
and teetering chairs by the side of a little stream, 
in the green shade of a plane tree. There were 
no flies. The tea was hot and very sweet. 

A big passenger ship was anchored off the harbor. 
It debouched hordes of improbable tourists in 
bright-colored shirts, hung with cameras, who 
stared curiously at the two bearded characters 
dressed in rags at the café table. I stared too, study- 
ing the camera-laden Americans and the English 
in their gray flannels, just as the village Turks of 
two years ago had stared at me, and for a moment 
the foreigners seemed completely unreal. It was 
inconceivable that I spoke the same language as 
they. It took an effort of will to rise and trudge up 
the hill to the mechanics’ quarter. 

We got back the next day with the device rigged. 
An air hose led from Mandalinche’s compressor to 
a volume tank perched on her foredeck. An air 
manifold, made from water pipes, led from the 
tank to the diving hose connection. When anchored 
in the bay, we attached the air hose to the volume 
tank, and one of our aqualung regulators to its 
other end. 

Kemal, assisted by a gloomy Jumhur, mumbling 
that the thing would never work, lashed the thing 
to my back. With Kiasim tending the hose, I 
jumped over and swam down to the sandy bottom. 
The air came well. Now we would not have to 
run the failing compressor so much. We could use 
bottles only for photography, and when the current 
ran so hard that it dragged the driver by its pres- 
sure against the hose. 

Claude sewed up canvas straps, using a photo- 
graph in a diving equipment manufacturer’s bro- 
chure as a pattern, and we set about learning how 
to use the new equipment on the wreck. The only 
hose we had available was an ordinary garden 
hose which kinked. We discovered that when work- 
ing on the bottom, a hose kink would usually open 
and give you air again if you swam ten feet straight 
up. 
With the narghile running, Kemal, Kiasim, 


Uncle Mehmet, and I fell back into the old pattern 
that we had known the years before on Mandalinche. 
Kiasim and Mehmet, the best tenders, sat on either 
side of the bow tending the hose when the divers 
were down. Kemal and I would sit on the cabin 
top, half asleep from the pounding of the motor. 
The narghile diver in the current would grab 
the shot line and work his way down it hand over 
hand. When he reached the bottom, he would 
lash himself in place with a slip knot, his knife 
handy in case the hose kinked and the slip knot 
jammed. It sounds more dangerous than it was, 
because the current kept the hose stretched so that 
it could hardly kink. The big problem was the 
terrific drag on the rushing current against 


the hose, which pulled into a great curve behind the 
diver, trembled at the small of his back, humming 
and vibrating as the water hit it. We were fright- 
ened many times, especially when there was not 
enough air pressure in the volume tank on the 
surface to give sufficient air to struggle on. 





Duthuit struggles with the sheet he is attempting to wrap around 
the lump so that no object will drop off on ils way up. 

Small fish hung out on the wreck site, where they 
found that our work dislodged edible worms. One 
grouper got very friendly, and at last I got a picture 
of one doing his *'inspector" act, hanging over a 
draftsman’s shoulder and watching his hand move 
over the drawing. 

One day three men appeared in a hired boat 
from Finike. They had come to dive, they said, 
having heard about us from Mustafa Kapkin in 
Izmir. Waldemar (Vlady) [ling was German, 
twenty-three, built like an ox, and had come with 
his own tanks and a small compressor. George 
invited them to stay. Vlady and Claude became 
inseparable. Vlady was one of the best skin divers I 





have ever seen. He could skin it ninety feet to the 
wreck site, swim around, shake hands, and surface, 
smiling. He was very strong and a good mechanic. 

“Kick” Lacroix was a regular army sergeant 
with NATO in Izmir. He had been with Vlady in 
the years when Vlady had bummed along the 
Turkish coast spearing fish for a living. 

With someone new to talk to, the whole camp 
cheered up. With visitors to impress, we made a 
show of setting up careful work schedules, writing 
down in the morning what had to be done that day. 
The compressor watch was easier now, with extra 
hands to help, and two men who were cheerful, not 
yet tired and irritable, brought new life to the 
camp. 

The current kept us frightened. One day it ran 
too fast for the narghile, and I went over the side 
with a tank on. The dive over, I attempted to bring 
up a partly filled basket, overestimating my strength 
and underestimating its weight. Halfway up, my 
panting became uncontrollable. I tied the basket 
to the shot line and surfaced, exhausted. Arms and 
legs like jelly, I could hardly hang on to the diving 
ladder. When I felt better I went down the line to 
decompress, and hung shivering in the cold water, 
pondering my escape. Pd been close to passing 
out. A little more, and I would have drifted down 
with the current, unconscious, to be picked up or 
not. 

Diving accidents, like that one, are almost never 
spectacular, but just the gradual mounting up of 
trivial things until they equal death. On another 
dive I became sick with fear for no reason, had a 
terrible headache, and had to force myself to stay 
down. I examined the compressor and found that 
the air filter hadn't been cleaned. 

Diving was no more to us than riding a bicycle, 
but the danger of the little things surrounded us. 
The fact that incidents had begun to happen 
alarmed me, for it meant I was becoming so weak 
that I was careless. 

My weakness showed in other ways. I became 
irritable and more difficult than I needed to be. I 
had my first argument with Kemal, after three 
years in which we had never quarreled. 

We were worried by the reports in the local pa- 
pers and by the conversations that Kemal and I 
had with the locals in Antalya. They were con- 
vinced that we were hiding tons of gold in the 
camp. Mysterious hunters appeared on the cliffs, 
turning away without replying to our greetings. 
Then one day, when we were resting for the after- 
noon dive, a boat came by the wreck site. She 
was a big traveler type and flew no flag. She circled 
us twice, coming very close, so that there was dan- 
ger of her cutting the lines with which we were 
moored to the island. Hard, sunburned faces 
peered at us over the bulwarks. Turks? Greeks? 
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I photographed the ship, not bothering to take the 
camera from its underwater case. They sheered off 
full speed around the island when they saw the 
camera. 

This was frightening. It was possible that she 
was only a Greek trawler, poaching in these waters, 
who had come to inspect us only out of curiosity. 
However, there was a good chance that she was a 
spy for an enterprising salvage diver, come to mark 
the spot so that he could raid it when we left. This 
incident, plus the very real possibility that we might 
not obtain a permit for the next year, increased the 
tension under which we worked. It seemed very 
likely that whatever we left behind would be de- 
stroyed by those who would come after. They 
would dig for gold, paying no attention to the deli- 
cate bits of wood that were the most valuable thing 
in the wreck. The copper scrap they found would 
be kept for a while as a souvenir, then relegated to 
the junk heap. Even if it ended up in a museum, it 
would have little meaning out of context. 


W. LABORED to free the rest of the platform. Our 
excitement over the quantity of material that we 
were finding was deadened by fatigue and the 
miseries of life on the beach. 

We now knew that we were dealing with the 
largest single find or “hoard” of Bronze Age metal 
ever found. By midsummer we had raised twenty 
ingots and pieces of others. Mixed with the mass of 
concreted copper and bronze on the platform were 
bits of pottery which dated the wreck definitely to 
the thirteenth century before Christ. 

When we raised one of the last of the lumps from 
the platform, Claude Duthuit found under it half a 
broken pot filled with seashells. When it was 
plotted and raised, the *'shells? were recognized as 
beads. Perhaps they had been a private trading 
venture of one of the crew, for the area in which 
they were found was almost certainly the forepart 
of the ship. There was jubilation at finding some- 
thing different, something almost personal. 

Herb Greer looked at them and cried, “I mean 
that's thrilling, thrilling, like mad, a gas." 

Dumas ran around gay as a sandpiper, saying 
“Its a gas, a gas, an archaeological gas! Let's 
count them ^" 

There were hundreds, all the same color, green 
and light green. Miss Taylor felt that they were 
Phoenician, and that they had originally been blue 
and white. They were very soft, collapsing if only a 
tiny bit of pressure was applied to them. They ex- 
ploded into dust if allowed to dry out. 

The next day we found the other half of the pot 
which had held the beads, and lying next to it a 
bronze bangle and a perfectly preserved double 
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ax, its edges still sharp, the best-preserved tool we 
had found to date. 

Dumas, looking slyly at George, stage-whispered, 
*[ want that one for a souvenir." 

Everyone laughed. The fact that no one could 
ever hope to have a souvenir was a sore point. 

The lumps, cleaned and put back into place on 
the beach, showed how the hull had rotted and 
collapsed, leaving the cargo in a heap on the bot- 
tom, to lie undisturbed for three millennia. When 
we had finished the platform, we moved our lump- 
raising operations to the gully, following the traces 
of planking which ran under the rock. Little plank- 
ing was preserved, but there was enough to show 
the line of the ship's hull, and neatly drilled auger 
holes could be seen in some of the wood fragments. 
There were no nails. The ship had been held 
together with wooden pegs. 

Ann Bass arrived from America, and George 
brightened up considerably. Still, it was a poor 
place for a honeymoon. Nazif presented her with a 
pet rabbit, which she named John. He lived in the 
darkroom and ate watermelon rind. 

The gully area was full of material. Protected on 
the one side by the great boulder and on the other 
by the cliff, the cargo was more in place there than 
on the exposed platform. We lifted a small lump at 
the very mouth of the gully, and exposed a solid 
mass of bronze tools and delicate organic matter. 
We tackled it with great care, working barefoot, so 
that the wash set up by a badly placed swim fin 
would not displace the delicate material. 

On the first day something gleamed white, big as 
a fingernail, in the sand. It was a scarab, the 
Egyptian cartouche still sharp and clear on its 
underside. The next day we found a stone mace 
head, a bit of rotted wood still in its shaft hole, with 
a thin copper covering over it. 

The organic matter at the mouth of the gully 
might almost have been a disintegrated chest. We 
speculated that we had struck the captain's per- 
sonal sea chest, and became even more convinced 
when we discovered scale weights of meteoric stone. 

The area at the mouth of the gully and at that 
end of the boulder was covered with a heavy layer 
of sand. We set out to air-lift it, using the long tube 
of steel pipe which took compressed air into its bot- 
tom and spouted air mixed with sand through a 
filter into the water thirty feet above, exposing the 
rock which lay underneath the wreck. There 
Waldemar Illing found more weights and then, a 
wonderful discovery, a beautifully carved cylinder 
seal of hard black stone. It was a signature seal for 
sealing clay tablets. It was inscribed with three 
figures. In the middle was a deity wearing a strange 
tall crown on his head, with a worshiper on either 
side of him. Although further study has shown the 
seal to be from northern Syria, and five hundred 
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years older than the wreck, we thought at the time 
that it was contemporary and that it might be 
Hittite. 

This set us off on a round of speculation about the 
possible origins of the ship. We knew that the 
wreck could be reliably dated within a hundred 
years of 1300 s.c. (Later study of the material has 
shown that she went down nearer 1200 B.c.) We 
also knew that Rameses III, after the Battle of 
Kadesh, signed a treaty of nonaggression with 
Hattusilis III, King of the Hittites. Could it be 
possible that our cargo of copper and bronze was a 
tribute for Rameses, that our ship was carrying a 
Hittite tax collector, amassing metal to send to 
Egypt? The theory fell apart when we failed to 
find anything in the wreck that was definitely 
Hittite, but led at the time to wild conjectures. 

We became more and more excited as we dug into 
the gully area. Major pieces of wood began to show 
up. They seemed to be ribs, running laterally 
across the presumed line of the hull. The wood was 
soft but often looked almost new. If allowed to 
dry, it shriveled to a tenth of its original size. When 
we raised bits of wood, they were put into plastic 
bags on the bottom, so that they never dried out 
and the problem of preserving them could be put 
off for a more leisurely time. As each piece of wood 
was uncovered, we pinned a numbered plastic tag 
to it and hurried to draw and photograph it in place 
before the current washed it away. 

The area of the gully was not large, perhaps the 
size of an ordinary double bed, slightly narrowed 
at the end away from the platform. As we moved 
into the **foot" of the bed, we found more personal 
objects: three more scarabs, a lamp, a bronze 
bracelet, and more hematite weights, until we 
finally had three complete sets of weights. Two 
sets were round, the bottom flattened so that they 
would not roll, the third shaped like tiny foot- 
balls flattened at one side. The smallest of them 
was little larger than a pea, the largest slightly 
smaller than a golf ball. Altogether there were 
fifty of them. When George studied them a year 
later, he found that they would have allowed the 
ship to trade anywhere in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean: Troy, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Crete, 
and possibly Greece. They were far more accurate 
than anyone had previously believed possible for 
the Bronze Age. ‘Twenty-six of the fifty are accurate 
to less than one hundredth of a gram. 

Personal objects continued to appear: a piece of 
rock crystal as long as my forefinger, another mace, 
a finely carved whetstone. We hung the big air 
lift in front of the gully and lifted the sand out that 
was swept from the gully's mouth by the diggers, 
waving their hands as fans to move the sand. It 
rumbled and boomed. Compressed air was fed into 
its mouth through a valve which could be controlled 
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by the divers, forcing sand up to the catch bag thirty 
feet above. The surface of the pipe was ice cold 
when it was working, and the air that bubbled out 
was also cold. It would have been wonderful for 
cooling beer, if we had had any beer. 

Although we drew and photographed everything 
very systematically, we could make little sense out 
of the positions of the objects at the gully’s mouth. 
They obviously belonged together, but had been 
scrambled by the collapse of the hull, which must 
have hung between the gully and the cliff. Then, 
as the wood rotted, its collapse must have scrambled 
the objects in the ‘“‘captain’s cabin." 

Halfway into the **bed" we were confronted with 
a layer, several feet thick, of what seemed to be a 
section of the hull with its cargo in place. At the 
bottom were planks. Above them was a layer of 
sticks as big around as a man's finger, some cut at 
each end with one swipe of an ax. They could not, 
we thought, form an integral part of the hull of 
the ship, for the bark was still on. Above the sticks 
was a solid mass of cargo: rolls of copper sheeting, 
blank blades for making bronze tools, the sockets 
not yet shaped and unsharpened; and whetstones, 
not so nicely shaped as the “‘captain’s.’? In the 
middle was a heavy timber which we were con- 
vinced was part of the ship's keel. 

The sticks bothered us. What were they? Fire- 
wood, like the firewood Mandalinche carried? Not 
under the cargo, certainly. A day or two after we 
found them, I remembered something in the 
Odyssey. I picked up E. V. Rieu’s translation and 
turned to the place where Odysseus built his boat 
or raft on Calypso’s island: 

“First she [Calypso] gave him a great axe of 
bronze. Its double blade was sharpened well. . . .” 
We had found several bronze double axes in the 
wreck, one with well-sharpened blades. ‘‘Next she 
handed him an adze.... Presently Calypso 
brought him augers. With these he drilled through 
all the planks.” There were auger holes in the 
planks we had found, and they, too, had been fas- 
tened with dowels. Finally, Odysseus was complet- 
ing the ship: “From stem to stern he fenced her sides 
with plaited osier twigs and a plentiful backing of 
brushwood. . . ." 

When, at the end of the summer, George studied 
the passage in Greek, he found that it had always 
been a problem for translators, because the scholars 
did not understand the purpose of the brushwood. 
We knew now, twenty-seven centuries after the 
saga of Odysseus’ wanderings were written down, 
thirty-two centuries after those wanderings were 
supposed to have taken place. The brushwood was 
to make a bed for crew and cargo, so that the thin 
planks would be protected from inside. ‘This would 


make inner sheathing unnecessary. Additional 
proof of this was given when the sticks were studied 
by an expert. They were a kind of brush common 
in Cyprus, where the ship picked up her cargo of 
copper ingots. 

There was a quality of wonder about the wreck 
that never left us. I especially remember one dive 
of about that time. Eric Ryan, an assistant pro- 
fessor of art history at Colgate, had come out as 
draftsman, and he and I made a narghile dive to- 
gether, trying out a new system he and George 
had worked out. One excavator worked while the 
draftsman stood by to draw objects as they ap- 
peared. It was very calm and clear, and there was 
no current to plague us. At the head of the gully, 
under the ingot where I had found the first scarab, 
there was a group of new pieces of plank. I gently 
swept the sand, removing them and putting them 
in plastic bags when Eric nodded. In the middle of 
the wood there was a scarab. Just before coming up, 
I glanced at the packed sand by the ingot, stained 
green by the leaching of the copper, and saw a 
second scarab and two weights. 

When we surfaced I sat on the breasthooks in the 
bows of Mandalinche, where I had sat so many times, 
and jotted my notes, fighting to write legibly 
against the vibration of the one-cylinder engine. 
Finally I gave up and looked at the slate-colored 
sea and the gray lumps of the five islands melting 
together in the twilight. The great cape of Geli- 
donya, abeam of us, sloped back into the sea, 
which sparkled with the last of the sun. 

I thought of those mysterious mariners and their 
ship. Who were they? What did she look like? 
They had looked at the same scene, very much as 
I was seeing it now. They, and how many others? 
Some I knew — Strabo and Beaufort and Scylax 
the younger. However inaccurately, I could visu- 
alize them, and should we meet, I would not be at 
a loss for conversation. But when I looked at the 
box on the foredeck which contained the things 
we had raised that day, the scarabs invisible in 
their plastic bags; parts of an ingot broken three 
millennia ago by a smith to forge into a tool which 
he was never to make; the planks in their plastic 
bags; the personal possessions of the crew and the 
cargo of their ship, which was now taking its next 
to last and shortest voyage from the bottom of the 
cliff where the wreck lay to our camp. Surely we 
and our machinery would be unimaginable to those 
men, who would have recognized the islands and 
the cape immediately, but, unlike Strabo or Beau- 
fort or Scylax, would find the jump from their 
time to ours, their life to ours, inconceivable. For 
they lived at the dawn of Western civilization, and 
we live in the twilight of it. 
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THE GOURMETS OF SAN SEBASTIAN 
BY BETTY WASON 


San Sebastian in February was 
a dowager with a lorgnette clinging 
bravely to remembered grandeur. 
Our enormous hotel echoed with 
emptines. There seemed to be 
another tenant on our floor — at 
least, one morning I noticed the 
chambermaid putting fresh sheets 
on a bed in a room down the hall. 
Another time I saw a strange lady 
sitting in the lobby. She looked a 
little uncomfortable, it was true, but 
as if she had every right to be sitting 
there. The hotel was a hushed, 
ghostly castle, but one equipped 
with steam heat, plenty of hot wa- 
ter, and marvelously comfortable 
beds. 

When the shutters of our room 
were thrown back, we saw many 
people walking along the seawall, 
purposefully, as if to work. There 
were children of all ages, too, delib- 
erately stepping in puddles or streak- 
ing out on the wet sand of the beach 
when the tide was out. The city 
was not deserted, only the tourist 
hotels. 

My one fear was that the best 
restaurants might be closed for lack 
of tourist trade, but after checking 
with a certain Señor Felipe Ugarte, 
to whom I had a letter of introduc- 


tion, I soon learned this was happily 
not the case. 

“The restaurants of San Sebas- 
tian," he assured me, “do not de- 
pend on the tourists for patronage. 
On the contrary, it is the year- 
round citizens who are the best cus- 
tomers. Have you not heard about 
the Basque capacity for eating?" 

I had indeed, and told him that 
it was for this reason I had come to 
San Sebastian, since it was the larg- 
est city in the Basque country. 
I was here, in fact, on a gastronomic 
pilgrimage. 

“If you are not doing anything for 
lunch," he offered, *I should be 
happy to escort you to one of our 
finer restaurants. You will encoun- 
ter no better in the world." 

Sefior Ugarte had responded with 
such affront to my suggestion that 
San Sebastian restaurants might 
close during the slack season, I as- 
sumed he must be a Basque himself. 
His air of pride in escorting me 
through the dark-brown foyer of 
the Casa Nicolasa strengthened this 
impression, for a happy look mel- 
lowed his face as we were met with 
lovely odors of roasting meat and 
herbaceous sauces. The Casa Nico- 
lasa had clearly stood here for many 
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years. Its paneiea Walls naau uic 
air of smug pride that only an old, 
respected, and dearly loved building 
can acquire. Upstairs a table had 
been reserved for us, set with a fresh 
blue linen cloth — almost too mod- 
ern; for such a venerable place 
white damask seemed more appro- 
priate. Sefior Ugarte ordered lunch, 
his eyes lingering pleasurably over 
the menu. 

*Some champagne first?" he sug- 
gested. It was Spanish champagne, 
astonishingly good, with thin slivers - 
of lemon and orange peel floating 
in the bubbles. 

“Is it true that Basques are noted 


gourmets?” I asked as I swallowed 


a tiny fish puff, a crisp, gold-crusted 
morsel with a heart of souffléed sole. 
**Of course, this is one of the great 
gourmet centers of the world," he : 
pontificated. “You have heard of 
the gourmet clubs of San Sebastian, 


I assume? There are no less than . 


twenty-five clubs here, and a waiting 
list for membership in each one." 

“Oh,” I breathed, “Pd love to 
attend one of their dinners. Do you 
think there is any way — ?” 

He shook his head. ‘“Their meet- 
ings are for men only. Only on one 
day of the year are wives invited — on 
San Sebastian's Day, after midnight. 
To be a gourmet in the Basque 
country is a male prerogative." 

With a sigh of disappointment I 
took a bite of bright red Serrano 
ham sliced as thin as silken cloth. 

*Have some crabmeat," he sug- 
gested by way of consolation. ‘“This 
is a Basque specialty. It is called 
changurro." 

The crabmeat had just been . 
placed before me piping hot in its — 
shell, a velvety brownish-red puree 
sharpened with pepper, accompa- 
nied by a mound of steaming rice. 
It was so good I scooped up the last 
row edging the shell with a crust of — 
bread. | 

“And now for the soup." Señor © 
Ugarte nodded his head toward the |. 
waitress (the Basques may not con- | 
sider women capable of reaching the © 
heights of gourmandise, but they do 
permit them to wait on table even 
in the best restaurants). ‘‘I’ve or- 
dered a sopa de pescado. The Canta- 
brian coast offers the best seafood to 
be found anywhere in the world. I 
hope you will find this tasty.” 

The waitress had borne a huge 
tureen to our table, and she ladled 
from it chunks of tender white and 
rosy fish and pinkish bits of shrimp 
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How to tour Britain in the 
fashionable Fall and go to the theatre 


every evening —for *2 a show 


INo other country offers you so much theatre. There is no 


language barrier. Tickets are easy to get, even in Britain's 
fashionable Fall. Clip coupon for free 32-page ‘‘Guide to 


Theatre, Festivals and Music"' and free road map. 


OUR FREE “Guide to Theatre, Festi- 
cai and Music in Britain” is not 
just a travel folder. It's a real acquisition. 

The Guide not only /ists theatres. It 
gives you their box office telephone 
numbers, shows you how to book seats, 
and how much tickets cost. 

It even tells you a bit of history about 
London's theatres, and warns you 
about several Thespian ghosts. 

One fact will probably astonish you: 
London alone has almost twice as many 
theatres as New York. 

This simple statistic packs a whop- 
ping promise. 
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In a single evening, London’s 40-odd 
theatres give you a choice of entertain- 
ment you couldn’t exhaust in a month, 
Beg, borrow or steal a London news- 
paper and you'll see for yourself. 

The theatre column will list revues 
and musicals, farces and mysteries, 
Shakespeare and Shaw, Beckett and 
Brecht. Your only problem is to choose 
from an embarrassment of riches. 


Olivier leads new 
National Theatre Company 


This Fall, London offers one opportu- 
nity no serious playgoer should miss. 


It’s the chance to see Britain’s new 
National Theatre Company. 

Sir Laurence Olivier is the company’s 
artistic director. If your timing is right, 
you can see him play Othello, the first 
time Sir Laurence has tackled this role. 


What to see outside London 


When you leave London, you don't 
leave good theatre behind, "Guide to 
Theatre, Festivals and Music" tells you 
where to find 46 major theatres in other 
parts of Britain. Mark these theatre 
towns on your free road map. Then 
plan your trip accordingly. 

Take Canterbury. Where else in 
Europe can you explore a mediaeval 
cathedral in the afternoon, dine at a 
14th-century inn, then stroll to a thea- 
tre and see the Marlowe Players in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream? 

You can enjoy similar experiences in 
Nottingham, Bristol and Birmingham— 
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Circle Rotunda and Royal Waiters, 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London 


and a score of other cities. 

You'll never be more thankful that 
Americans and Englishmen speak the 
same language. 


Festivals galore 


When you plan your trip, include at 
least one of Britain’s festivals on your 
itinerary. You'll find 23 major festivals 
listed in “Guide to Theatre, Festivals 
and Music.” Here are a few you can 
visit this Fall: 

Edinburgh International Festival (Au- 
gust 16 through September 5) This is a 
three-week spree of drama, symphony, 
opera, ballet, a military tattoo. Marlene 
Dietrich will star in a cabaret. 

Three Choirs Festival (September 6 
through 11) This is the world’s oldest 
music festival. It began in 1714. This 
Fall, the Festival will be held in Here- 
ford Cathedral. 

The cathedral choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester and Worcester will join 
with a London symphony orchestra in 
evenings of jubilant oratorio. 
Pitlochry Drama Festival ( All Summer 
—through October 3) The tiny town 
of Pitlochry nestles among the peace- 
ful glens and lochs of Scotland. Its 
festival program includes plays by 
Chekhov, Shakespeare and Anouilh. 
Stratford-upon-Avon (All Summer — 
through early December) This year, 
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Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


the Shakespeare Season of Plays pre- 
sents seven of the great historical 
dramas, including Richard Il, Henry 
IV (Parts One and Two) and Henry V. 


Shakespeare’s Year in full cry 
This is a joyful year for theatres in 
Britain. They are celebrating Shake- 
speare’s 4ooth birthday. Most festival 
and theatre towns are presenting 
special quatercentenary productions. 
These are once-in-a-lifetime events, 
Many will run through the fashionable 
Fall. Put them at the top of your list. 


How to get tickets 


You can get tickets at many theatres on 
the day of performance—even in Lon- 
don. However, to be certain of seats 
for the new National 
Theatre Company orthe 
great festivals, ask your 
travel agent to book 
them in advance. 

The more time you 
give him, the better your 
seats will be. 


How much does it cost? 
One of the great sur- Name — 
prises of theatre-going 
in Britain is the low cost Address 
of tickets. 

Even in London, seat City 


prices start at only 45 | 








Aldwych Theatre, London 


cents. The grazdest seats cost about $4. 
Outside London, prices are even 
less, except for some major festivals, 


You can easily see ten shows for 
twenty dollars if you sit in tbe 
orcbestra one evening and in tbe 
“gallery” tbe next. 


The “gallery,” or top balcony, of a 
London theatre is known as the gods. 
This is where you get your 45-cent 
seats, Some people say it's the friendli- 
est place to see a show. 

To learn more about the gods, ticket 
prices and festivals, clip coupon below 
for your 32-page “Guide to Theatre, 
Festivals and Music.” 

Then ask your travel agent to reserve 
your seats, hotels and passage to Britain. 


r- — — — — Clip coupon for free guide — — — — — 


British Travel Association, Dept. 691 
680 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10019 


Please send me my free Playgoer's 
Travel Kit, with 32-page "Guide to 
Theatre, Festivals and Music in 
Britain,” road map, and a booklet on 
Shakespeare’s Year celebrations. 
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broth. My soup plate was brimming 
before she turned her attention to 
Senor Ugarte. Meantime, our wine 
glasses had been filled, and I dis- 
covered with pleasure that my host 
had selected a delightfully dry white 
wine which was frosty cold, the 
perfect complement to our soup. 
"Is this a local wine?" I asked. 
"Naturally. There are many vine- 
yards in this area, and some of the 
finest wines in the world are pro- 
-duced here. Unfortunately, few of 
them will travel. This particular 
wine is a Monopol Cune. There's 
another local wine you must try 
- before you leave the Basque country, 
-called chacoli. You cannot find it 
anywhere else, not even in other 
_ parts of Spain. But I recommend it 
highly. Write down the name. They 
"have it in nearly every restaurant, 
"though it is not always listed on the 
- wine card." 
-The soup was superb, an exquisite 
melody of flavors, thick with a 


Again urere was a signt Irown on 
my host's face. I began to realize 
that to rate as a gastronome in this 
country one must have a Rabelaisian 
appetite. *'But of course you will 
have dessert. I would like to recom- 
mend brazo de gitano — that is to say, 
'gypsy's arm’ — a very nice cake." 

It was no good to protest, and 
when I tasted the *gypsy's arm" 
I was glad I had not. It was a 
spongecake roll with a luscious fill- 
ing, minced dates in a custard rich 
with eggs and wine, the top masked 
with a snowdrift of cream, sprinkled 
with almonds. 

Leaving the Casa Nicolasa I felt 
as stuffed as a Christmas turkey and 
happy to take a short walk along 
the seawall, where the incoming tide 
was sending cascades of foam over 
the guardrails. The sky was clear- 
ing: patches of brilliant blue showed 
between towering cloud banks. 

“And now I must take leave of 
you," Senor Ugarte murmured gal- 
lantly as I insisted I would prefer to 


to get tnem to invite you, to make an 
exception, since you are an Ameri- 
can journalist." Then, shaking a 
finger, ‘“‘but you must eat everything. 
Everything P’ 

A few days later the call came. 

‘It is all set for tomorrow," Señor 
Ugarte told me. “The club where 
you will have dinner is called the 
Gaztelupe, which means ‘under the 
castle) They have asked me to 
accompany you, since few of the 
members speak English. I will pick 
you up at your hotel at nine.”’ 

Aware of the precedent-shattering 
importance of the occasion, I dressed 
carefully for my dinner at the gour- 
met club, choosing the most feminine 
costume in my possession, a floating 
chiffon with a stole the color of a 
bullfighter’s cape. Remembering a 
gourmet dinner I had attended in 
New York once, I fully expected this 
to be a black-tie affair. 

The Gaztelupe Club was located 
in the oldest part of the city, under 
the brow of a sharp hill (the castle 
for which the club was named could 


walk back to my hotel, feeling in 
need of some exercise. ‘Then, unex- 
pectedly, he announced, “I shall 


dozen different kinds of seafood. 
The serving was, however, quite 
enough for a meal in itself by Ameri- 
can standards, and mindful that 
there would be other courses to fol- 
‘low, I put my spoon down when 
-two thirds of the way through; Señor 
" Ugarte raised his eyebrows slightly. 
. He was having a second helping. 

‘The sopa de pescado was followed by 
- bacalao pil-pil, a dish I had asked for, 
-I must confess, because of its delight- 
ful name. I have never been enthu- 
-siastic about salt codfish, though the 
-more famous bacalao vizcaína, cod 
-buried in a fragrant tomato sauce, 


be seen silhouetted at the very top). 
To reach it we walked through a 
narrow cobblestoned street; then 
Senor Ugarte rapped on a huge 
brass-studded door. The room we 
entered was cavernous, dim with the 
light of a few bare bulbs high in the 
ceiling, sparsely furnished with 
wooden tables and benches, starkly 
masculine. A few men stood await- 
ing us, and one of them, the deputy 
mayor of San Sebastian, a club 
member, stepped forward to kiss my 
hand in the Spanish manner. A tall 
gray-haired man beside him eyed 





-can be wonderful. There had always 
‘been the lingering suspicion in my 
mind that the vizcaína sauce would 
make anything taste good. The 
“pil-pil was white and creamy, redo- 
‘lent of garlic, rich with oil, and 
-salty. Interesting, but the gargan- 
„tuan portion placed before me was 
-enough for four people. 
~ “You don’t care for it," pró- 
“nounced Senor Ugarte. 
— “Oh, yes, it’s most interesting. 
“Why is it called pil-pil?” 
“Because as the sauce bubbles it 
makes the sound fil, pil, pil. ‘The 
Basques say that a good cook must 
see the food, smell it, and hear it." 
He beckoned for the waitress. Now 
for the meat course perhaps you 
will have a chuleta of veal?” 

“Oh, no, really. I’ve eaten as 
much as I can. A salad, perhaps, or 
some fruit — nothing more." 


@ 


try my best to get one of the gourmet 
clubs to invite you for a dinner. But 
if you go to one of their dinners, you 
must eat everything placed before 
you. If anything is left on the plate, 
they are insulted. I remember when 
I first came here — ”’ 

"Then you are not a Basque?" 
I asked in surprise. 

"No, I am from Seville," he said 
quickly, rushing on as if to ignore 
my interruption. **The Basque men, 
you know, are as proud of their 
ability to put away enormous quan- 
tities of food as they are of their skill 
in cooking. And its the men who 
do the cooking. A woman may be 
permitted in the kitchen to trim 
vegetables and do other such chores, 
but the cooking itself must be done 
entirely by the club members. It is 
superb cooking. I shall try my best 
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me solemnly from behind steel- 
rimmed glasses. He was a distin- 
guished San Sebastian lawyer, I was 
told, whose knowledge of culinary 
matters was so great he was fre- 
quently asked to speak on the subject 
in provincial towns. 

*Look here," a third man said 
eagerly, showing me a local paper 
headlined, '*Brilliant Conference of 
Don Antonio Arrüe on Gastron- 
omy.” “Señor Arrüe," he added, 
“is much in demand." 

Other men were entering, and I 
could not help but notice that sar- 
torial elegance was hardly the order 
of the evening. Many members wore 
jersey shirts and slacks; one rotund 
man, whose dimensions might well 
have been 40-56-50, had a well-worn 
apron hanging loosely over his 
paunch. He was an important 
figure, nevertheless, for it was he 


who brought in wine bottles to plop 


in rows along the tables; and soon he | 


was pouring what I was told was 
cider foaming into glass mugs. (I 


had a taste later, and it was far more | 


like beer than apple juice.) The 
sight of liquid refreshment seemed 
instantly to put the members into 
a more genial mood. 

Clearly none of the members of 
the Gaztelupe Club worried about 
calories. ‘‘Barrel-chested”’ is a word 
that has been used before to describe 
the Basques, and I could think of no 
better. ‘There was an Irish look 
about most of the men, too; they 
were ruddy, genial, heavy of jaw, 
and had well-padded biceps. The 
Basques claim to be descended from 
the original Iberians who dominated 
all the peninsula until the Celts 
arrived from the north, intermarry- 
ing with the Iberians to create 
the Celtiberian race. Celtic blood 
clearly is still strong in Basque veins. 

On most evenings, Señor Ugarte 
told me, the club members joined up 
in informal groups, each group pre- 
paring their own food. A man might 
bring home a fine catch of fish and 
would call five or six friends to come 
join him at the club for a fish fry. 
One such group was even now sitting 
down at a side table, plunging into 
their food without ado. 

‘There are some men," he went 
on, “‘who come here for dinner every 
night — they never eat at home." 

“Even though they have to do all 
the cooking and washing up?" I 
asked in astonishment. He nodded. 
"Yes, they prefer to do their own 
cooking." 

But now Don Antonio Arrte had 
gestured for everyone to be seated, 
and a ripple of talk and laughter 
broke out as a huge casserole was 
brought into the room. This, I was 
told, was merluza koskera, a Basque 
dish so unique it had even been 
recognized by the French as worthy 
of inclusion in culinary glosseries. 
Steaks of fish were swimming in a 
thick white sauce, surrounded by 
stalks of white asparagus and quar- 
tered hard-boiled eggs. Remember- 
ing that I must eat every morsel, I 
gave myself a modest serving and 
tasted experimentally. As I looked 
up I saw that a dozen pairs of eyes 
were watching for my reaction, and 
summoning all the enthusiasm I 
could muster, I exclaimed that this 
was muy rica, a phrase my dictionary 
had said was Spanish for *'very 
delicious." Actually, I was not im- 





“This momentous question, like a fire-bell 
in the night, awakened and filled me 
—Thomas Jefferson 
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On the tenth anniversary of the 
Supreme Court ruling against 
school segregation, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author of The Up- 
rooted takes a penetrating look 
attheCivil Rights developments 
of the past decade. FinE-BELL 
IN THE NIGHT shows why inte- 
gration presents greater diffi- 
culties than we had imagined, 
and describes the subtle 
change that has increased 
the distance between the Ne- 
gro and other American mi- 
norities. In bold detail, Pro- 
fessor Handlin predicts 
what will happen if we con- 
tinue to confuse the vital 
issues. His is an urgent 
message of reason and 
restraint, a fire-bell in the 

night of the twentieth 

. century. $3.50 
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B This is a powerful novel, remi- 
niscent of Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
more recently the films of Ingmar 
Bergman in its piercing psychologi- 
cal insights and its revelation of the 
inner lives of its characters. Origi- 
nally published in 1905 and for 
many years celebrated in Europe, 
it has not been available until now 
in an English translation. 


B The story of an honorable doc- 
tor's moral disintegration through 
his involvement with another man's 
wife, DOCTOR GLAS moves with a 
painful, brooding urgency into the 
explosive world of human conflict. 


At all bookstores * $3.95 
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The Man Who 
Shocked All London! 


Father Joe 


Joseph Williamson is certainly not a 
conventional type of Vicar. He grew 
up in London's worst slums, and as 
Father Joe, dedicated his life to help- 
ing fight the filth, disease, and pros- 
titution that thrive in such an area. 
His story is shocking but unforget- 
table. As for Father Joe himself, he's 
one of the most likable men of God 
you'll ever meet. 216 pages. 
Illustrated, $3.95 
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pressed. I hoped that the remainder 
of the menu would be more 
tempting. 

The wine, at least, was delightful 
— more of the chacoli to which I had 
previously been introduced — and 
with the second course my spirits 
rose. This was mero, a fish so sweet 
and succulent I could have taken 
several helpings had I not been 
aware that the evening’s marathon 
of eating had just begun. As I fin- 
ished the last bite of mero, I heard 
exclamations ringing out at the far 
end of the room near the kitchen, 
and a young man in sports attire 
came down the room bearing a 
platter containing a single trout, 
crisply browned, with a rasher of 
bacon curled in its stomach. 

*"[he first trout of the season,” he 
exclaimed, with flashing eyes, plac- 
ing the platter before me. ‘‘Would 
you like to have 1t?" 

As I tore into the delicate beige 
flesh of the trout, I felt the eyes of 
the company upon me again, envi- 
ously this time, for who can resist 
the wonders of fresh-caught brook 
trout? 

The trout was followed by roast 
lamb, potatoes, and salad; then 
there were two kinds of cheese to 
devour — a creamy white cheese in 
a pot called mamila 6 cuajada, made 
from the milk of ewes about to give 
birth, and a hard cheese called 
idiazabal. My appetite was less keen 
than when I had first arrived, espe- 
cially as I had dutifully cleaned 
every morsel from every plate placed 
before me, and it was with relief that 
I heard Señor Ugarte whisper that 
I need not eat the dessert if I did 
not care to, but that I might take 
just a small taste of each of the two 
or three pastries that had been 
placed before me. 

At last the plates were being car- 
ried back to the kitchen and it was 
time for coffee and brandy. If my 
dress seemed unaccountably tight 
around the waist, at least I had the 
satisfaction of having kept up with 
the Basque gourmands, plateful by 
plateful. They, in turn, now eyed 
me approvingly, and from the laugh- 
ter around the room I sensed that 
the evening was counted a success. 

“We are going to have singing 
now," Senor Arrüe announced from 
across the table. 

Five men were huddled together 
at the far end of the table, listening 
as their director hummed the pitch. 
Then suddenly they burst into 
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magnificent torrents of song, the 


Basque alphabet first, in a succession 
of spirited arias; then a haunting 
Basque love song in chorus, followed 
by a solo in English of ‘*‘Motherless 
Child," sung more beautifully than 
I have ever heard it before. To 
prove their versatility, the singers 
next launched into an Andalusian 
love song with wailing Moorish 
overtones, and a Russian melody 
with the lyrics in Basque. 

"Al songs sound better in 
Basque," the man on my left ob- 
served, while across the way another 
club member commented, ‘‘Russian 
music is very like ours." 

I agreed with them and wanted 
to hear more, and when the final 
number, another Basque song, was 
done, I was completely enthralled. 

The evening, I thought, was 
ended now — but there was to be a 
final ceremony. I had noticed that 
all the men wore the same sun- 
flower emblem in their coat lapels. 
Suddenly Don Arrúe approached 
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me with great ceremony, holding in 
his hand an opened jewel case on 
which rested a sunflower pin — the 
eguzki-lore, as I now learned it was 
called. The pin was for me; I had 
been voted an honorary member 
of the club and could henceforth 
wear this emblem wherever I went 
in the world, announcing myself 
thereby as a member of the Cofradio 
Vasce de Gastronomía — the Broth- 
erhood of Basque Gourmets. I was 
overwhelmed with the honor. Pick- 
ing up the pin, I attempted to fasten 
it to my dress. Alas, it had been 
designed only to slip into masculine 
coat lapels; it would not pin to 
chiffon. The lapel button remains, 
and shall always remain, however, 
a souvenir of a lovely evening, an 
evening of wine and song, when I 
proved to skeptical males that a 
woman could also possess gastro- 
nomic fortitude. 





TV’S SUPERSALESMAN 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


It is no longer advisable to give 
a male child the name George. Just 
as, years ago, a boy was cruelly 
handicapped by such a name as 
Percy or Cuthbert, today’s television 
commercials are making George the 
symbol of all unmanly qualities. 
George lives in a near hysteria; he 
breaks things, spills, forgets, acts 
oafishly, cringes before the brazen 
voice of his wife, and is incapable of 
simple arithmetic. His grammar is 
usually a bit sprung. (“It goes on 
real easy —") 

George, in short, is the husband- 
chump image so stoutly believed in 
by the advertising agency and its 
Client: any housewife seeing George 
in the commercial will buy The 
Product just to show George who's 
boss. Its a handy name too, quite 
without embarrassing overtones of 
race, religion, or nationality. At 
this writing George is obsessed by 
the subject of toilet paper. 

So, we see George in a telephone 
booth. Laden with bundles though 
he is, and with the phone cocked on 
his shoulder, he is reporting to his 


wife great news: instead of the three 
rolls of Blank's, he has bought four 
rolls of “another brand" for about 
the same price. 

Instead of hosannas, George's 
wife responds with a contemptuous 
question. **George, how many sheets 
in one of those rolls?" 

George drops a bundle or two, 
knocks his hat askew, and purports 
to look at the package of toilet pa- 
per. “‘Er—six hundred and fifty 
sheets." 

Follows a shouted tirade from the 
wife: doesn't he realize that Blank's 
roll contains one thousand sheets? So 
that three rolls of Blank's . . . four 
rolls of six hundred and fifty sheets 
each, etc., etc. 

George is thoroughly frightened 
by this time. He begins to groan and 
whimper at the magnitude of his 
transgressions. It dawns on him that 
he is short four hundred sheets 
of precious toilet paper. ‘You 
mean —" he begins, but the situa- 
tion has become too hot for him. 
He has wasted household funds — 
perhaps as much as eight or nine 
cents — and, worse, he has been 
Disobedient. Fadeout on George, 
the husband-goof, blubbering. 

One wonders what the higher 
executives of the Scott Paper Com- 
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pany, and especially their wives, 
have to say about George and his 
customer-appeal when someone 
brings up the subject at the Saturday 
night dance at the Nirvana Heights 
Country Club. 

George works for other com- 
panies. He is wearing a regular suit 
in the telephone booth episode, but 
he usually appears in the sport-shirt- 
outside-the-pants costume, the ma- 
ternity-blouse effect introduced at 
the White House by Harry S. Tru- 
man during his presidency. In 
kitchen scenes it is George who wears 
the apron, standing hang-jawed 
while his wife is shrilling at him the 
merits of the all-new miracle cake 
mix, laundry bleach, or denture 
cleaner. (It’s interesting, inciden- 
tally, to see how young our denture 
wearers have become; most of them 
seem to be under thirty.) 

But even George — poor drudge 
that he is — even George finds his 
moments of happiness. Once every 
week George has the illusion of suc- 
cess, of being admired, of pleasing 
people. On his big weekly night out 
George may be in his maternity 
blouse and lacking a necktie, or we 
may see him bedizened and be- 
frogged like the leader of a high 
school band or a chorus man in The 
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Student Prince; he appears at times in 
a top hat and tails. Serene, confident, 
his toilet-paper cares forgotten, 
George is singing along with Mitch, 
and although the beat is pretty 
much John Philip Sousa, the sounds 
George is making fall gratefully on 
the ear. 

It must be that this has been the 
secret of Mitch Miller’s grip on the 
TV audience: the Georges of all 
sizes and ages, who buy the wrong 
things at the supermarkets, can sit at 
-home and watch themselves having 
"a wonderful time on the Mitch 
Miller show. 


Weather Omens 


um 


— By CORNELIUS SHIELDS 


SC onNELTUS SniELps of Larchmont, New York, 
- ds an oulstanding yachlsman. The following 
observations are part of his book CORNELIUS 
SHIELDS ON SAILING, which Prentice-Hall 
-will publish this summer. 


Weather proverbs that have come 
to us through the centuries contain 
much wisdom, and most of it is 
- founded on practical experience. 

— “Red sky at night is a sailor's de- 
light. Red sky at morning, sailor take 
warning!" This is how the proverb 
‘has come down to us, and its truth is 
‘such that it is still included in texts 
for naval officers. Much of this folk- 
lore can be easily explained by scien- 
tific theory, but some of it cannot 
and must be taken on faith. 

" In every section of the country is 
some old-timer who will state, 
**We're in for a spell of bad weath- 
er." Skeptics laugh away this state- 
‘ment as pure mysticism, but most 
probably the prophet is more aware 
of tiny, all but imperceptible signs 
than those of us who have had the 
faculty of weather-awareness blunted 
‘by living in concrete cities. How- 
ever, if you are racing sailboats, it is 
‘a wise idea to train this awareness 
‘back into your consciousness. Here 
are some of the weather signs that I 
have noticed on the Atlantic coast. 

When, on a summer's morning, 
there is dew on the grass and flat sur- 
faces, it is almost a certainty that a 
southwest wind will come up some- 
time during the day. 

On a still day, when the light is 
right, you can sometimes catch sight 
of gossamer strands in the rigging. 
I don’t know why or how they ap- 
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pear, but they do. They have the 
appearance of minute strands spun 
by a spider, although no spiders are 
involved, I am sure of that. In our 
area these gossamers are a sure sign 
of a coming southwest wind. 

In The Sea and the Jungle, H. M. 
Tomlinson wrote that the captain of 
his ship, the Capella, while the ship 
was in the Amazon River, prophe- 
sied a storm before nightfall after 
seeing gossamers in the rigging. 

The appearance of opening cro- 
cuses is unfailing in predicting north- 
east winds. The wind will come 
either on the day the flowers are first 
sighted or on the following day. 
Again, I don’t know why this should 
be, whether it is the nature of the 
northeast air or what, but crocuses 
always mean northeast winds to me. 

When seabirds cluster inland in 
large groups and are reluctant to 
fly, it is a sign of an approaching 
storm. The reason for this is obvious. 
Storms accompany low-pressure sys- 
tems where the air is thinner; and it 
is hard for birds to fly in this air. So 
the birds stay close to the earth where 
the atmospheric pressure is highest. 
Birds are much more sensitive to 
pressure changes than human be- 
ings, and behavior like this is a sure 
indication of future foul weather. 

The appearance of porpoises on 
the Eastern seaboard almost always 
foretells a northeast wind. Why, I 
don't know, unless, like me, they 


just love that sparkly northeast air. 


I have been teased about this belief, 
but I have consistently gotten in my 
licks at the porpoise-scoffers. 

During one Annapolis-Newport 
race in John Nicholas Brown's 
Bolero, the wind was southwest, 
making the course down the coast a 
dead beat. We were on the star- 
board tack and headed offshore. It 
was my watch, and around nine 
o'clock that night, my friends the 
porpoises suddenly appeared. We 
were beating off Montauk and tak- 
ing a long board offshore, because 
the wind would not allow us to lay 
the mark directly. 

I told the afterguard, **We're go- 
ing to get a northeast wind, and 
we're foolish to depart from the 
rhumb line. I think we should go on 
the port tack to get closer to the 
course so that when the northeaster 
arrives we can set our spinnaker and 
steer for the lightship." Well, we did 
just that, and within two hours the 
northeaster came in strong. That 
was the year that we beat Baruna, 
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our great COTBBC itor, by. 24 seconds 
in the 350-mile race. From then on, 
the Bolero crew always believed what 
the porpoises told them. 

While not strictly a weather sign, 
there is another phenomenon that I 
have observed. Very often at the 
turn of the tide, when it begins to 
flood, the wind will pick up. When 
maximum flood is reached, the wind 
wil slacken, and when the ebb 
starts, it will often die out. 

When a wind shift is imminent, it 
often takes place when the tide is at 
the flood. In the summer I have 
noticed that an easterly will shift to 
southwest at the very hour that the 
current tables tell you the tide will 
be at flood. I have discussed this 
with people ever since I started rac- 
ing, and no two have had the same 
answer for it. I have not found a 
completely satisfying one myself, but 
the best I have been able to come to 
is that the rise and fall of that enor- 
mous body of water raises and lowers 
the atmospheric pressure enough to 
trigger the natural wind changes. 

Now, you might think that all the 
foregoing is a lot of superstitious 
nonsense. If you do, try keeping a 
weather log, as I have done. At the 
end of the year, when the crocuses 
and the porpoises have done their 





work, and when you begin to think 
of having a new mahogany break- 
front built to hold your silverware, I 
will be happy to welcome you to the 
ranks of the Order of Mystical 
Weathermen. 

One thing is certain: if a skipper 
dashes out of the house to his boat, 
glances quickly at a falling barome- 
ter, wets his sneakers in the dew on 
the lawn, brushes the gossamers in 
the rigging off his face, and then 
squints up at the sky and says, “‘I 
wonder what quarter the wind’s 
going to come from today," he most 
definitely does not deserve to win. 
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The quick brown fox has met his master 
The speed of an electric portable typewriter . . . and only Smith-Corona makes one! 


Students have been up against the has the power to make fur fly like portables (electric and manual) 


quick brown fox since typing the Smith-Corona electric. No so solid we can back them with a 
began. It’s part of a sentence with other portable has such power and full five-year guarantee? (Most 

all the letters of the alphabet... strength. The all-steel frame others forget your name after 90 
one of the first things students tap completely surrounds the heart of days.) Buying a portable? Be foxy. 
out on a typewriter. Now it's met each machine for added protection. Now is the time to check into 

its master — the Smith-Corona® Electrostatic finish defies bruises. Smith-Corona! 


electric portable. No other portable And who but Smith-Corona builds SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


GUARANTEE: Any Smith- Corona branch office will replace without charge ( except for labor and shipping) any part that proves defective within'5 years of purchase 

: date. No labor charge within 90 days of purchase. Warranty covers all parts except motor, rubber parts, energy cell or charger after 90 days. Does not cover damage 

© from accident or misuse and extends only to original owner, SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVE. N.Y.22,N.Y. 
* 
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What Stage Fright? 


BY W. F. MIKSCH 


W. F. Mikscu is a free-lance writer living in Newlown, Con- 
necticut, and has contributed many light pieces lo these pages. 


The U.S. Office of Education, 
concerned for those who ‘‘become 
extremely nervous and tense when 

called upon to speak in public," 
has awarded a $5000 research con- 
tract to the University of Illinois 
to find out what causes stage fright 
and how to cure it. 

Any outfit that spends $5000 to 
encourage public speaking in a year 
of major political campaigns cer- 
tainly is not acting for the public 
good. I only hope those Illinois 
researchers shoot the works on 
chocolate malteds or a new stadium, 
and then report back that ‘“‘there 
is no cure." 

What is the point in their dashing 
about a lab, dropping test tubes, and 
running up the university's electric 
bill to find a cure for something 
which doesn't exist in the first place? 

That stage fright is all but non- 
existent must be obvious to everyone 


— even to a nonresearcher — who 
lately has been exposed to television, 
radio, party conventions, political 
rallies, candidate debates, fund- 
raising dinners, PTA meetings, 
alumni banquets, or anything else 
which supplies a fairly captive au- 
dience. (In a very mild form, stage 
fright may still survive in the 
theater; *'method" actors always 
strike me as being frightened of 
something, but I suspect it is only a 
fear of being heard in the lower- 
priced seats.) 

There was, to be sure, a time 
when people often pitched over in 
a dead faint if suddenly called upon 
to say a few words, but that was long 
ago. By now, any *'open" mike, 
unoccupied rostrum, or vacant chair 
at the speakers’ table touches off a 
wild stampede to see who gets there 
first. The fear is not of being caught 
onstage but of being kept off it. 


I Admire Men, But Then Again... 


By C. S. JENNISON 


Let's have a word in praise of men. 

They love their homes, from attic to den. 

They buy new hammers, for ones they've lost, 
(To mend some item you wish you'd tossed) 
Then — eager to Catch That TV Inning — 
They leave the work that they're just beginning 
Till maybe a week from Sunday, when 

They find they've lost their hammers again. 


Let's have a word in praise of males, 

Who Straighten Things when a budget fails. 
They save five dollars on cheap storm doors 
And spend two hundred on buckled floors; 
Or — thinking they're strong as Marcianos — 
They frugally move their own pianos 

And, when you remonstrate, cooly spurn ya 
And spend a grand on a double hernia. 


Let's have a word (but not too loud) 

On men in autos, of which they're proud. 

Their driving's fine, but their ways are dark ways 
Helling along over roads and parkways. 

Heedless of cops and accident headlines, 

They struggle to meet their dreamed-up deadlines, 
And — missing the turns at intersections — 
They'd rather be lost than ask directions. 
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Speaking as one to the audience 
born, I am in favor of stage fright. 
I would like to see a return to the 
good old days before the proverbial 
cat gave everybody back their 
tongues, to that happier, or at least 
less tiresome, era when oratory was 
left to a handful of professional 
orators. 

Then, baseball stars stuck to the 
diamond; they did not plod about 
in front of television cameras deliv- 
ering declamations on tough beards 





or unruly hair. Six-day bicycle 
riders wisely saved their breath for 
pedaling; they didn’t waste it dis- 
cussing postimpressionist art or pub- 
lic housing on panel shows. House- 
wives whose quince preserves won 
first prize at the county fair bashfully 
picked up their blue ribbons and 
went home to put up more quinces; 
they didn't grab the nearest micro- 
phone and announce their candida- 
cies for the state legislature. Novel- 
ists wrote their books, and then, blush- 
ing furiously, hid away behind a door 
until it was time to write their next. 

What made the age even more 
golden was that there were no sound 
trucks, public address systems, or 
broadcasting stations, so that anyone 
within earshot of a public speaker 
had only himself to blame. My own 
theory about the whole thing is that 
when electronic communications sys- 
tems came in the door, stage fright 
went out the window. I shall not 
try to explain this; I shall just say 
that it's too bad. 

A good sweeping epidemic of stage 
fright, one that will render all ora- 
tors tongue-tied, would come as a 
welcome relief to one pair of tin 
ears I can mention. Maybe the 
Office of Education can arrange one 
with the next $5000 that burns a hole 
in its pocket. Then it will be tackling 
the real problem, which definitely 
is not stage fright. 

The real problem is to get every- 
one to sit down and shut up. 





Repairman Bites Back 
BY NEAL C. FAREWELL 
Neat C. FAREWELL, who lives in Buffalo, New York, 


sends us this rejoinder to a recent complaint in these 
pages about the behavior of household repairmen. 


I am just an average appliance 
repairman. I do my work during 
the day, and when I come home at 
night all I want is a little peace and 
quiet. Do I ever get it? No! Like 
last week, my wife greets me at the 
door with the news that we received 
a letter from my sister in Seattle and 
it is my job to reply. I once wrote a 
note to a record club to cancel our 
subscription and ended up with their 
Golden Jubilee Album of Little- 
Known Operettas. At the type- 
writer I am all thumbs. 

So what does an intelligent per- 
son do? He calls in an expert. I 
picked up the classified directory 
and tried letter writer, writing gen- 
eral, writing commercial, writing 
residential, and only after a half 
hour of concentrated searching did 
I find the listing under Composition, 
General. 

I was surprised at the number of 
people in the business. One ad read 
Vets Writing Service, and I was 
inclined to call just out of patriotism, 
but my eye was caught by the one 
just below it. It advertised ‘‘House 
Calls $2.50, absolutely no hidden 
charges." They called themselves 
Integrity Pen and Inc. 

My call was answered by a man's 
voice. If he had not been awakened 
from a nap, his voice gave that 
impression. 

"I would like someone to write 
a letter to my sister in Seattle," I 
said. 

“Pm tied up till after Easter." 

“Well, its only a small job," I 
pleaded. 

“Best I could possibly do is three 
weeks, and only if I get a cancella- 
tion. I got extra men on now." 

“I really wouldn't want to wait 
that long," I explained. ‘‘My sister 
is moving to Alaska, and I promised 
my wife —”’ 

**Youe all alike," he grumbled, 
*— wait until the last minute, and 
then it's a matter of life and death." 

He read me out pretty hard, but 
the conversation ended with his “PH 
see what I can do." For some reason 
I felt strangely triumphant. 

One evening, about three days 


later, I was lounging about the 
house in a robe trying to work up 
the ambition to go to bed, when the 
bell rang. It was nine forty-five. 

"Integrity Pen and Inc." the 
surly young man said as he pushed 
by me into the living room. ‘‘Bring 
it in here, Joe.” Another man, 
younger and surlier, came in loaded 
down with a portable typewriter, a 
ream of paper, and miscellaneous 
tools of the trade. 

The older of the two, who sported 
a tiny untrimmed goatee, hoisted 
the typewriter and sent it scratching 
across the coffee table. 

"OK, let's get started," he said. 

"What can I do to help?" I 
asked pleasantly. 

"For a starter, lets see the letter 
from your sister," he said. 

I handed him the folded pieces of 
pink stationery, and he read. After 
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a time he looked up at me with a 
sarcastic sneer on his face. ‘‘Are 
you kidding, Buster?" he asked. 
"This thing calls for a trilogy. She 
wants to know about the kids, some 
stocks you're holding for her, Uncle 
Al's address, did you get the Christ- 
mas presents. This is no house call, 
Mac. Pll have to take it into the 
shop." He rose to leave and signaled 
to Joe to pick up the equipment. 

“Look,” I said, ‘‘all I want to do 
is say hello and tell her we're fine." 
He paused. ‘“‘Just fix it up as best 
you can," I continued. ‘‘I don't 
expect miracles." 

He stood for a moment, thought- 
fully. ‘‘Usually we insist on doing 
these things right, Mac. But it’s 
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your letter, and if you want to sei 
it out that way — It’s just that 
ain't taking the responsibility." 

When I had signed the release, | 
returned to the typewriter. It w 
a joy to watch his hands move ov 
the keys and to watch the sentenc 
take form on the paper. Joe sto 
by, smiling in obvious pleasure 
the talent of his master. 

In about ten minutes he sat bac 
“There you are Mac,” he said. 
read the letter quickly. It waseee 


tainly a work of art. He told n 
sister we were all ‘‘wonderful 
well.” The beauty of the phra 


brought a ns to my throat. * 
beautiful job," I said, ‘‘but there 
one thing. Couldn’t we fit som 
thing in about the Christmas gifts? 

I could see his face flush wii 
anger. ‘“‘Look, Buddy! You calle 
me to write this letter, right? I to) 
you it should be taken to the sho} 
right? Now, if you want to wri 
this letter, write it. But don't te 
me my business" 

"Pm sorry," I said. 
mean to interfere." 

“That’s all right, Mac. But yc 
understand we got a little pride to: 
You want I should throw on a P.i 
about the presents?" | 

“That would be fine,” I said. 

He dashed off a P.S. in less than 
minute. While he made out tk 
bill, Joe packed the equipment. 

"Here you are Mac," he sai 
handing me the bill. It totaled s 
dollars and fifty cents. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said. 
thought house calls were two fifty. 

"Thats right, Mac. Two fifi 
in the call area. You're out ( 
the area — that's four bucks. Yo 
wanted a P.S., right? That’s a buc 
fifty. Materials, a buck. No charg 
for the envelope. I had one le 
from the last call." 

I paid, content that the job wi 
done. I walked to the kitchen 1 
show the letter to my wife. 

“There it is," I said, ‘‘all signet 
sealed, and enveloped.” She exan 
ined it for a moment, then bega 
moving her head slowly, up an 
down, a move I have learned ind 
cates extreme superiority. 

“Its fine," she said, ‘“‘except fe 
one thing." 

“What?” I asked. 

“Its addressed to Uncle Al.” 

* Damned incompetents," 
shouted, hurling the letter to th 
floor. “Pll get some tools and d 
my own work from now on." 


*I didn 
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Record Reviews 


sy HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Chausson: Poéme; Saint-Saéns: Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso; Le- 
clair: Sonata No. 3 in D; Locatelli: 
Sonata No. 1 in F Minor 


David Oistrakh, violinist, with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Charles 
Munch, and Vladimir Yampolsky, pian- 
ist; RCA Victrola VICS-1058 (stereo) 
and VIC-1058 
The economic qualities of this record 
are no less interesting than the musi- 
cal, for it is an exemplar of a new 
RCA line of reissues priced substan- 
- tially lower than the original re- 
leases. Olistrakh's performances of 
the Chausson and Saint-Saëns pieces 
first came out seven years ago and 
^ have lost nothing in vibrance of 
_ playing or richness in sound. The 
Russian violinist’s tone is similarly 
- opulent in the Leclair and Locatelli 
»sonatas, though perhaps less appro- 
- priate to their lean and classic lines. 


J Handel: Samson 
Maurice Abravanel conducting Utah 
Symphony Orchestra and University of 
Utah Symphonic Chorale, with Jan 
Peerce, tenor; Phyllis Curtin, soprano; 
— Louise Parker, contralto; Malcolm Smith, 
bass; and others; Vanguard BGS- 
- 5060/62 (stereo) and BG-648/50: three 
- records 
Handels oratorio Samson here re- 
.. ceives its first recording in stereo, as 
—well as its first in English. The 
. English, let it be said, is of no great 
. quality; the composer used a text by 
a hack named Newburgh Hamilton 
— drawn from Milton's Samson Agonistes 
- containing verses like: 


To man God's universal law 

Gave power to keep the wife in awe. 
Thus shall his life be ne’er dismayed 
By female usurpation swayed. 


Far from being bothered by his text 
(perhaps he never really understood 
English all that well), Handel com- 


posed music that was bold, vivid, and 
imaginative. He even was fair to the 
Philistines, giving their representa- 
tive, one Harapha, two fine bass 
arias almost musically equal to Sam- 
son's famous tenor air ‘‘Total 
eclipse.’? And the choruses, such as 
the famous ‘‘Fixed in His everlasting 
seat," abound in Handelian ma- 
jesty. This recording, made in Salt 
Lake City, may not extract every 
ounce of strength in the score or 
capture every nuance, but with a 
cast headed by such experienced 
singers as Peerce and Miss Curtin, 
and with Abravanel’s sound con- 
ducting, it represents a solid achieve- 
ment. And it puts squarely into the 
record catalogue a work that should 
never have been absent. 


Toscanini Conducts Overtures 


Arturo Toscanini conducting N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra; RCA Victor LM- 
7026 (monaural only): two records 

Arturo Toscanini’s palatial house in 
the Riverdale section of New York 
City, now occupied by his son 
Walter, contains many wonderful 
recordings of broadcasts and con- 
certs that have never been given 
to the public because they have 
slight technical flaws or fall just 
short of the phenomenally high 
musical standards the Maestro set 
for his own releases. RCA Victor 
and Walter Toscanini have now 
begun to cull these archives, and 
this album is the first of a series of 
previously unreleased numbers to 
be put out over the next five years. 
Toscanini fanatics are divisible into 
two factions, one holding that re- 
cordings unapproved by the Maes- 
tro during his lifetime should be left 
in limbo forever, the other contend- 
ing that any performance by the 
greatest conductor of the twentieth 
century is worthy of a hearing. ‘This 
fanatic leans toward the second 
school. Certainly the thirteen over- 
tures in this album (three each by 
Cherubini and Mozart, two by 
Cimarosa, Rossini, and Brahms, and 
one by Gluck) represent to the full 
the lucidity and vigor ‘Toscanini 
brought to whatever music he 
touched. No one has since played 
Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture and 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis with so 
perfect a balance of tension and 
sonority, or made Cimarosa’s N 
Matrimonio Segreto and _ Rossini's 
L'Italiana in Algeri sparkle so bril- 
liantly. Against these qualities, the 
occasional blurring of sound or 
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cough from the studio audience 
seems trivial indeed. 


September Song: Jimmy Durante 
jimmy Durante with the John Rarig 
Singers, Roy Bargy conducting; Warner 
Bros. WS-1506 (stereo) and W-1506 
It seems silly to say it, but seventy- 
year-old Jimmy Durante sings Sep- 
tember Song with more feeling than 
anyone since the late Walter Hus- 
ton. ‘‘Sings’ may not be exactly 
the word; but as Durante himself 
has remarked in words worthy of 
Sam Weller, ‘Them is the conditions 
that pervails." Even though the 
vocal gravel outweighs the gold, the 
songs on the record turn out to be a 
triumphant blending of the senti- 
mental and the jocular. Such titles 
as «Look Ahead Little Girl," “‘Count 
Your Blessings Instead of Sheep," 
“I Believe," and ‘‘Bluebird of Hap- 
piness" indicate that Durante is in an 
unusually serious mood. But when 
the songs and the singing are at 
their most heartfelt, he lightens them 
with such genial lines as, When my 
bankroll is gettin? small / I think of 
when I had none at all / And fall 
asleep countin’ my blessings." Even 
more cheerful in its outlook is ““One 
Room Home," possibly the most 
persuasive paean to the simple do- 
mestic life since “Home, Sweet 
Home." And if Jan Peerce's famous 
old recording of ‘‘Bluebird of Hap- 
piness" could bring a tear to the 
eye, Jimmy's new one can produce 
a torrent. 


The Singing Nun: Her Joy, Her Songs 


“Soeur Sourire? (Sister Luc-Gabrielle), 
with guitar accompaniment; Philips PCC- 
609 (stereo) and PCC-209 

After the phenomenal success of the 
first **Singing Nun" record with its 
famous ‘‘Dominique,’’ it was in- 
evitable that a second should appear. 
What was not inevitable was that 
the same quality of innocent fresh- 
ness should pervade the new songs, 
too. For the most part, these melo- 
dies, sung in French, are beguiling 
little tunes celebrating the joys of 
nature and the certitude of faith. Is 
there another * Dominique" among 
the new songs? Probably not, al- 
though **7/ pleut, il pleut," a graceful, 
almost Schubertian picture of a river 
in the rain, has a haunting quality of 
its own. The stereo version, inciden- 
tally, represents an electronic re- 
processing from a monaural master, 
and sometimes has a slightly un- 
comfortable echo-chamber effect. 
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Give your family the pleasure of glorious music as 
re-created only by the magnificent Magnavox Astro-Sonic* 


*This revolutionary (no tubes) stereo high fidelity is ten times more efficient than conventional 
tube sets and surpasses all previous achievements in the re-creation of music. 


The Astro-Sonic has such vast tonal dimension it can 
“whisper” the full beauty of music or "shake the walls” 
with a resounding crescendo! Advanced solid-state 
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ing heat, the cause of most failures, making it SO 
RELIABLE that these parts are guaranteed for 5 years 
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as cabinet front to give you spectacular stereo separa- 
tion to the very width of your room——the Micromatic 
changer which plays your records with 1/10-ounce 





touch, banishing record and stylus (needle) wear. The 
diamond stylus is guaranteed for 10 years — and your 
records can now last a lifetime! 
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tube sets are obsolete! Yet these magnificent instru- 
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I REMEMBER a sunset talk I had at Dam Camp 
with Barney Flieger, the eminent Canadian bi- 
ologist, in July of 1953. I had been fishing for 
salmon in the pools of the Northwest Miramichi, 
and he had spent the day tramping through the 
spruce forest owned by the Canadian International 
Paper Company. His mission was to observe the 
effects of the DDT spray which had been heavily 
applied in June from low-flying single-seaters to 
stamp out the budworm, and occasionally when 
he found himself in a pocket of old trees, he was 
curious to discover from reading the bark how 
often in the past the blight had eaten its way 
through this vast wilderness. There was plenty of 
evidence of the enormous destruction in 1911 and 
1912, and from one old giant he learned that the 
scourge had been there in the age of Napoleon. 
“Do you think that the spraying will save the 
trees this time?" I asked. Barney brooded over 
this before he answered. *'It looks as if it might 
save a lot of 'em," he said, ‘‘but I wonder what it 
will do to the river." 

The decision which Barney and his company 
took to save their valuable timber was taken uni- 
laterally by many other anxiously concerned 
parties in the United States: by other foresters; 
by farmers whose spraying and dusting of farm- 
lands cover annually six million acres of farmland 
in California alone; by farmers in the Northwest 
and Middle West whose irrigation ditches feed 


back into lakes or river valleys; by conscientious ~ 


members of garden clubs intent on keeping their 
show places free from pests; by highway patrols 
spraying the moth caterpillar; by suburbanites 
who wish to put down mosquitoes. So, in a 
shortsighted way, millions of Americans came 
to be involved in the poisoning of the land, the 
birds, the lakes, and the rivers, a reckless drenching 
against which Rachel Carson spoke out so sharply 
in her historic book, Silent Spring. What few 
scientists or pesticide manufacturers seemed to 
anticipate was that the effect of all this poisoning 
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was cumulative and that its damage would be far 
more malignant than any single act. Miss Carson’s 
book, carrying as it did a dreadful warning to the 
country at large, might properly have been writ- 
ten by a courageous man in the Department of 
Agriculture or the Interior. Instead, it was writ- 
ten by a woman, a marine biologist by training, 
whose earlier books were at once scientific and 
poetic expositions, and whose last book with its 
alarming documentation was published at a time 
when she was privately making a desperate, hope- 
less stand against cancer. 

The predictions which she made — her claim 
that the cumulative doses of poison would produce 
an appalling destruction in our waterways and 
our land — have come true with a vengeance. 
Secretary of the Interior Udall said recently that 
the enormous destruction of Mississippi River 
fish and the ravaging of the shrimp beds are symp- 
tomatic of conditions all over the country. Lake 
trout in New York State, particularly in Lake 
George, are failing to reproduce because of the 
amount of DDT in the water; fingerlings of the 
wild trout in New Hampshire, as of those in the 
hatcheries, are failing to survive for the same rea- 
son; the landlocked salmon in Lake Sebago in 
Maine are so impregnated with DDT that they 
cannot be eaten. ‘The pesticide has also been 
detected in pheasant eggs in California and in the 
eggs of wild ducks from Maine to Maryland. 
Measurable residues, reported the Secretary, have 
been found in blue grouse in Montana and in deer 
and elk in other parts of the country. “We are 
concerned," he concluded, **with the effects upon 
shrimp and menhaden, as these species comprise 
the nation's most valuable and largest fisheries." 

In the light of what has happened, the out- 
cries of the drug and pesticide industries, the little 
parody-advertisement published by the Monsanto 
Chemical Company which envisioned a world 
dominated by insects, the denunciation by Chemi- 
cal Week, the trade journal, that ‘Sher innuendoes 
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In WHY WE CAN'T WAIT, Martin Luther King, Jr., the world- 
wide symbol for moderation in the struggle for Negro equality, sets 
forth the reasons for “Freedom Now" and the political implications of 
an aroused Negro electorate. June 8th. $2.95 






















THE BURDEN AND THE GLORY by President John F. 
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George F. Kennan's ON DEALING WITH THE COMMUNIST 
WORLD is an appeal for a realistic, long-range approach to the Com- 
munist world from the celebrated “Mister X." Based on the Elihu 
Root Lectures and published for the Council on Foreign Relations. $3.00 


STATE O’ MAINE by Louise Dickinson Rich, author of The 
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A new volume in Harper's REGIONS OF AMERICA series, edited by Carl 
Carmer. Illustrated. $6.95 
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[are] misleading,’ the statement of Dr. Robert 
White-Stevens, a spokesman for the industry, who 
said, ‘The major claims of Miss Rachel Carson’s 
book, Silent Spring, are gross distortions of the 
actual facts, completely unsupported by scientific 
experimental evidence, and general practical 
experience in the field" — such utterances now 
seem as silly as they were stubborn. Time maga- 
zine ignored the obvious, that poisoning does not 
have to be instantaneous to be poisoning. With 
its characteristic disparagement, 77me quoted the 
contention that Miss Carson's argument was based 
on accidents, and in a renewed attack on the book, 
Time said, ‘Scientists, physicians, and other tech- 
nically informed people will also be shocked by 
Silent. Spring — but for a different reason. They 
recognize Miss Carson's skill in building her fright- 
ening case; but they consider that case unfair, 
one-sided, and hysterically overemphatic." Yes, 
but when you are warning people against death, 
how can you be anything but ‘‘one-sided’’? 

The garden clubs might have come out more 
boldly in her support; perhaps because they were 
careful in what they used they could not believe 
the excess with which others less careful were 
abusing the pesticides. With exceptions here and 
there, town spraying went cheerfully forward as 
if nothing had been said, and the pesticide manu- 
facturers continued to advertise their newest weed 
killers. ‘‘Why tire your back when you can use a 
spray?" Why indeed? Why bother to think? 

Few of the regulatory agencies authorized by 
Congress have lived up to the responsibility with 
which they are charged. But here is a case where 
private and selfish initiative have landed us in an 
outrageous mess. The manufacture and the use of 
pesticides must be restrained by law; the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare should 
tell us where these cumulative poisons are leading 
us and how to prevent such recklessness in the fu- 
ture. “It is not my contention that chemical 
pesticides must never be used," wrote Miss Carson; 
“I do contend that we have put poisonous and 
biologically potent chemicals indiscriminately 
into the hands of persons largely or wholly ig- 
norant of their potential for harm." As for the 
pesticide manufacturers, they owe it to the nation 
to devote a major part of their research to seeking 
a substitute for the poisons they have profitably 
dispensed. 


LOOK OUT FOR GRANPAP 


Not since the novels of Walter D. Edmonds has 
an American written with such color and insight 
about our old primitives as CONRAD RICHTER. He 
does not always deserve the superlatives in the 
blurbs about his books, but at his best, as in The 
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Sea of Grass, The Trees, and The Town, Mr. Richter 
is very good indeed. There is a strain of evange- 
lism in his stories, inherited, no doubt, from his 
father and grandfather who were clergymen. He 
himself was intended for the ministry but turned 
away from the calling to devote himself to Ameri- 
can history and eventually to the writing of short, 
highly selective novels about American pioneers, 
whether in Pennsylvania, the Midwest, or Texas. 

THE GRANDFATHERS, Mr. Richter’s new novel 
(Knopf, $3.95), is a story about the Murdoch clan 
who lived lustily and beyond the law in the 
mountains of western Maryland. Kettle Mountain 
was theirs by rights; the weathered, unpainted 
house stood deep in the trees with its pigpen, 
smokehouse, chicken pen, wagon shed and ram- 
shackle barn, and a little old trolley without 
wheels “that Granpap had got for nothing and 
hauled out on a wagon years ago." It was a good 
place to loiter. The girls lent themselves freely 
and had a raft of fatherless children. The boys, 
Uncle Heb and Uncle Nun, earned just enough 
from their wood chopping to pay for the moon- 
shine, and Granpap, when he had a score to settle, 
burned down his enemy’s barn or house. All this 
sounds like a caricature out of Esquire. What 
makes it lifelike is the charming dialect in which 
the story is told, and the strong, defensive charac- 
ter of Charity, the oldest of the illegitimate chil- 
dren, through whose eyes the story comes to us. 

Chariter, as the family calls her, at fifteen bears 
little resemblance either in her coloring or in her 
nicety to her half brothers. She is treated with a 
touch of deference by the menfolk, and as she ma- 
tures she determines to discover who her father 
was. Chariter’s struggle to establish her identity 
and have a life of her own is what makes the book. 
Her life in the clan and her life apart are told in 
memorable detail: her efforts to get through to her 
grandfather; the Sunday comedy as she watches 
Tom the blacksmith cutting her mother’s corns; 
the day all the Murdochs climb the mountain for 
the dandelions to make their wine; the humiliation 
she suffers at the revival meeting; and the courage 
with which she holds at bay her impetuous suitor, 
Fulliam, are pages I read with delight. Dialect 
is out of fashion these days, and it is refreshing to 
see with what skill Mr. Richter has framed the 
entire tale in an idiom of the past. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SELF-CONTROL 


Eric HopaiwS is a gifted editor who never spared 
his horses. As a young man he did his best to save 
the Youth s Companion from collapse. From 1929 to 
1933 he worked for McCall’s and Redbook, then as 
editor in chief of Fortune. Later, as general man- 
ager of Time, he made a brilliant record in one 
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It's been proven beyond a shadow of a doubt 
in hundreds of tests by psychologists and 
personnel directors — increase your vocab- 
ulary and you increase your pay check! 


No matter what kind of work you do, the ability to 
use a large vocabulary skillfully will win you greater 
attention and respect. You'll make a favorable, last- 
ing impression when you speak at business meetings, 
departmental discussions, important job interviews, 
community functions... when you write business 
letters and office memoranda, sell your ideas — and 
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your ideas and your power to persuade people. This 
amazing Course is a quick, sure road to a dynamic 
new vocabulary — and the enormous satisfaction and 
financial rewards that go with it! 
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of the most demanding of organizations. I en- 
couraged him to write his first book, a history of 
aviation entitled Sky High, and I was one of many 
who delighted in his greater success, Mr. Blandings 
Builds His Dream House, which was published in 
1947. ‘Thirteen years later Mr. Hodgins, alone 
in his New York apartment, was knocked flat by a 
stroke. He managed, heaven knows how, to strug- 
gle downstairs to the janitor’s office, and moments 
later in the Lenox Hill Wollman Pavilion, directly 
across the street from where he lived, he embarked 
upon the slow, exasperating recovery which he 
recalls in such accurate and entertaining detail in 
EPISODE (Atheneum, $5.00). 

The older we grow the more we have to listen to 
the operations and the grievances of our contem- 
poraries. What sets Mr. Hodgins’ recital apart 
from all others I have read or heard is the liveliness 
of his mind, which was unimpaired by the paraly- 
sis; his deft and hilarious characterizations of the 
medical fraternity, speaking, as he says, “in the 
strange, strange language so many medical men 
prefer to English"; his delightful observations of 
his nurses; and, most of all, his unsparing account 
of what he did and how he felt as he fought to 
regain self-control. There are passages which bog 
down in the slow progress of the CVA, and not 
every reader will want to know this much about 
so many treatments, but I must say I find his 
buoyancy supportable. 


THE INNKEEPER 


The Hotel Moderne Aristide in its rocky little 
village in the Midi was a one-man restaurant 
whose Michelin star attracted the discerning from 
Nice and Cannes. The chef-proprietor, who called 
himself Michal, was a good-natured Greek who 
had been brought to France as a child and nat- 
uralized in 1917. He ran the place with the help 
of his wife and his adopted son, Philippe, and with 
his life savings he meant to buy it. Such is the set- 
ting, warm-lit and believable, with which Storm 
JAMESON opens her dramatic short novel, THE 
BLIND HEART (Harper & Row, $3.95). Michal, as 
he serves his cronies, cheers up the lonely English 
guest, and bargains with Monsieur Larrau, the 
miser who owns his heart’s desire, is fun to watch. 
But Michal is impulsive and as blind as the title 
suggests, and the story which Miss Jameson has 
devised, not always persuasively, is of his betrayal 
by his wife, by his spoiled, corrupted son, by the 
Englishman who could have helped him, most of 
all by his own good intentions. In this tale Miss 
Jameson is more skillful at building suspense than 
in developing character; too many of her people 
are one-dimensional and too often we ask if Michal 
would really have left himself as open as he did. 


Reader’s Choice 
BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


In FLOOD (Random House, $5.95), ROBERT 
PENN WARREN explores the changing patterns of 
the old and new South in the light of one man's 
painful effort to recapture his past. Here indeed 
are some very large themes, and Mr. Warren, 
who also tacks on to them an extremely convo- 
luted, melodramatic plot, has to strain a great 
deal to do them justice. 

Brad ‘Tolliver, a very successful screenwriter, 
has come back to visit his native town — Fiddlers- 
burg, Tennessee — from which he has been ab- 
sent for many years. He is accompanied by the 
well-known director Yasha Jones, who is intended 
as the deepest and wisest character in the novel but 
who is never more believable than the unlikely 
name with which Mr. Warren has saddled him. 
Both men are there to do a picture on the last days 
of Fiddlersburg, which will soon vanish under an 
artificial lake. 

Brad's adventure is to encounter and come to 
terms with his past; Jones's is to escape from his 
icy detachment and discover love. The details of 
the story, however, are far too complex for re- 
telling. As always, Mr. Warren is extremely 
skillful at making all the cogs and parts of his story 
run together as he moves continuously and deftly. 
though sometimes fatiguingly, between the pres- 
ent and the past. ‘There are tedious moments, 
but on the whole the melodramatic excitement is 
well sustained. 

Yet in this very intricacy of its construction, Mr. 
Warren's story seems more like a clever piece of 
engineering than a spontaneous work of the 
imagination. ‘The style is too often overly in- 
sistent and forced, as if the author himself were 
striving hard to believe in his own creation. Fora 
writer of Mr. Warren’s attainments — who has 
given so much to American letters as novelist, 
poet, critic, and editor — this is indeed an in- 
different performance. 


STROKE OF TRUTH 


GEORGES SIMENON has been known to millions 
ot readers as the author of detective stories featuring 
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the astute, pipe-smoking Ínspector 
Maigret. ‘That he is a serious novel- 
ist, not merely a concocter of detec- 
tive fiction, has long been recognized 
by his fellow countrymen and is slow- 
ly dawning upon us in this country. 
THE BELLS OF BICETRE (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $4.95) is one of his 
more serious efforts, a psychological 
novel of considerable depth and 
power. 

In their rush to recast 
from a pulp writer into 
novelist, the critics have in some 
cases gone overboard. He is a good 
writer indeed, but not a great lit- 
erary artist. His style is effective 
but clumsy; he gets his story across 
like a boxer flailing away at an op- 
ponent. His real strength lies in 
his uncompromising and candid 
grasp of life. His insight may be 
narrow, but it is also profound, and 
we never feel that he is faking. 

All of the external action here 
takes place in a hospital, where the 
hero, René Maugras, an affluent 
and hard-driving Parisian publisher, 
has been confined by a stroke. A 
strong man, he now lies in bed 
paralyzed and unable to talk. His 
past comes back to him, image by 
image, beginning with his poverty- 
stricken early life in a provincial 
village. Maugras is a self-made 
man, accustomed to having others 
bend to his imperious will. Now he 
is at the mercy of others and must 
submit to their ministrations. Un- 
der this brutal reversal of fortunes 
he has for the first time to take stock 
of himself and his life. 

With Maugras out of action, 
Simenon seizes the opportunity to 
lay bare his hero’s heart and mind 
bit by bit. In a few days Maugras 
regains his speech; then he gains 
sufficient control of his limbs to be 
able to write, and he begins to keep 
a diary in which he makes brief 
entries to record the birth of a new 
perspective on things. Most impor- 
tant of all, he begins to feel com- 
passion for his poor wife, whom his 
strength of will had driven into al- 
coholism; and it seems as though 
the two may find a new happiness 
together. 

But Simenon is too good a psychol- 
ogist to believe that the human soul 
can be completely transformed and 
the past shucked off altogether. At 
the end Maugras is ready to leave 
the hospital; he is still an invalid, 
but it is indicated that his recovery 
will be fairly complete. But with 


Simenon 
a major 


that recovery there also looms the 
prospect of his reassuming his old 
life and his former domineering 
character. We are left with the 
teasing question of whether a truth 
revealed to the invalid will be lost 
on the man of action. 


FROM ROBIN HOOD TO HOOD 


Only a short while back the dis- 
trict attorney of New York, when 
questioned by a reporter, denied 
the existence of the Mafia. The so- 
ciety had so clothed itself in secrecy 
that even the authorities felt there 
was no real proof that it was any- 
thing more than a legend. It took 
the sensational testimony of one of 
its members, only a year ago, before 
a congressional committee to banish 
doubt on the subject once and for 
all. What is more remarkable still, 
as NorMAN Lewis shows in THE 
HONORED SOCIETY (Putnam, $5.00) 
—a hair-raising documentation of 
the history and deeds of the Mafia 
— is that the existence of the parent 
organization in Sicily was not defi- 
nitely proved until 1962. 

The reasons for this secrecy are 
not difficult to find. The Sicilian 
peasantry, which lived in fear of the 
so-called ‘‘men of respect," pre- 
ferred to turn its back on what was 
going on and never dared appear 
as witnesses. Even though a break 
in the silence appeared in the form 
of a full confession by one of the 
Mafosi in 1938, the report was 
placed in the wrong police file and 
was not dug out until 1962. Mr. 
Lewis, an officer in the British Army 
in Sicily during the war, had access 
to all documents on the Mafia, and 
he has continued an exhaustive in- 
vestigation ever since. His book is 
thorough, detailed, well written and 
dramatic, and it will be fascinating 
to all readers who have a curiosity 
about crime or found themselves 
enthralled by Lampedusa’s The 
Leopard. 

The Mafia’s history can be traced 
back to hoary antiquity. Sicily was 
invaded so often and by so many 
foreign conquerors that the poor 
had to develop an organization in 
which they could find some justice 
against their baronial masters. But 
in the course of time the Mafia 
changed its nature and became an 
equally oppressive burden on the 
backs of the poor. One of the most 
shocking revelations of Mr. Lewis’ 
report is the way in which the Mafia 
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easy new system of 


instant bird identification! 


NY you can identify any eastern 
land bird at once — from South 
Carolina west to the Rockies and 
north to the Arctic — even if you've 
caught only a fleeting glimpse of it. 


NAMING THE BIRDS AT A GLANCE — 
unlike most field guides—groups birds 
by markings instead of by ornitholog- 
ical class. This means that you can 
make the precise identification without 
first classifying the bird, Any detail of 
its markings that sticks in your mind 
is enough to guide you straight to its 
picture. 


Organized for FAST identification 


As soon as you sight a bird you wish 
to identify, flip the book open to either 
endpaper. A Color Pattern Guide 
swiftly refers you to the two or three 
pages of pictures and text where your 
bird will be found. The Myrtle Warb- 
ler, for example, can be located either 
by the “yellow rump," the “yellow 
crown," or the “black line through 
the eye." Often, you can put your 
finger on the correct picture before 
the bird has flown! 


"[ believe it has a real potential... 
It seems a very logical new approach 
and should prove most useful." 

— EMMETT R. BLAKE, Curator of Birds, 
Chicago Natural History Museum. 


Naming the 


Birds at a 


By LOU BLACHLY 


and 


RANDOLPH JENKS 


Drawings by 
SHERIDAN OMAN 


$3.95, now at 
better bookstores 
ALFRED*A*KNOPF 






(Advertisement) 


Every business or profession has 
its cherished traditions, plus some 
that aren’t so cherished. The book 
world is no exception, and one of 
our most tenacious conventions is 
now upon us: Summer Reading. 

It’s one of those imprecise terms 
that lasts, I suspect, simply because 
no one can pin it down. Summer 
Reading seems usually to include 
books—mostly novels—that don’t ask 
you to go right out and change the 
world in an afternoon. Beyond that, 
it’s every reader for himself. 

My own definition, while vague, 
is at least useful: if I can point to 
a book and say, “I want to read it 
this summer,” then it’s Summer 
Reading. The book I'm pointing to 
right now is a new novel by Des- 
mond Bagley called “The Golden 
Keel.” 

It’s a suspense novel in the best 
Alistair MacLean-Hammond Innes 
vein, but Mr. Bagley, an English- 
man transplanted to South Africa, 
is a distinctly individual talent. His 
story concerns a lost treasure—Mus- 
solinis private cache, vanished at 
the end of World War II—and the 
three men who set out to track it 
down. 

“The Golden Keel” has derring- 
do, high (and low) adventure, a 
beautiful girl, the afore-mentioned 
treasure, and a smashing, garrison 
finish on the high seas—involving 
one of the suavest villains ever to 
disgrace a quarterdeck. 

I really don’t know what is espe- 
cially summery about “The Golden 
Keel,” but if a number of cold chills 
are what you need, then Mr. Bag- 
ley’s tale should do the trick mag- 


nificently. 
AL. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The Golden Keel ($4.95) by Des- 
mond Bagley is published by 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10022. Copies are available at your 
local bookseller, including any of 
the 32 Doubleday Book Shops, one 
of which is located at 14 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10005. 








has heaped an even heavier load 
of poverty on the peasants by pre- 
venting the building of reservoirs in 
order to continue to collect a fee for 
water from its own wells. The re- 
sult is that much of western Sicily, 
which could be a beautiful and 
blooming garden, has become waste 
desert. 

The society, however, may have 
killed its golden goose. Whole towns 
in Sicily have been virtually depop- 
ulated of their young able-bodied 
males, who have gone elsewhere in 
Italy to find work — and usually 
turn Communist. Moreover, the 
Italian government, now that it has 
incontrovertible evidence of the so- 
ciety's existence, has begun to take 
steps against the Mafia and improve 
the lot of the Sicilian peasants. The 
reform, however, if it comes at all, 
will be slow, for these people have a 
long history in secrecy, and they 
have accepted for centuries the bur- 
den of feudal oppression. 


TALENT IN SEARCH OF A SUBJECT 


At the moment we are blessed 
(sometimes bewildered) by an un- 
usual abundance of talented younger 
novelists who have got over the 
hurdle of the first, second, and even 
third novel but have not yet found 
grand or significant enough themes 
to carry the greater public with 
them. In general, they write with 
an expertness and skill, and they 
have a kind of technical sophistica- 
tion quite beyond the younger nov- 
elists of twenty or thirty years ago. 
But though technically adroit, they 
seem somewhat without substance. 
Could it be that our immediate 
period, which stresses know-how and 
competence, has not yet found 
its own deeper and more moving 
themes? 

In GET HOME FREE (Dutton, 
$4.50), JoHN CLELLON HOLMEs re- 
turns to the bohemian subject mat- 
ter that he handled so well in his 
first novel, Go, more than ten years 
ago. That earlier work caught the 
mood of its period very well, and 
was a better and more mature 
presentation of the beat generation 
than the highly touted novels of 
Jack Kerouac. The hero and hero- 
ine of the present novel — Dan 
Verger and May Delano — belong 
to that same generation, and though 
they are still “beat,” they have also 
become older, sadder, wiser, and a 
little more human. 


aaf 


Dan and May, who live in Green- 
wich Village, are having an affair. 
The relationship is sick and hysteri- 
cal, and they break it off and return 
for visits to their separate homes, 
Dan to rural Connecticut and May 
to Louisiana. Most of the book, and 
by far the better part, is concerned 
with their adventures back home 
and the discoveries they make about 
themselves and their pasts when 
they return to their roots. When 
they meet again in New York, it 
looks as if they might take up where 
they left off, though this time the 
relationship will be very different, 
for they have both learned from 
their experiences to have a little 
compassion for each other. 

Mr. Holmes is an honest and 
searching writer, who tries to look 
very closely at his material; his fault 
is that he does not distinguish well 
enough between where this material 
is significant and where it is not. 
Though he has matured, he still 
takes bohemian life and its sexual 
preoccupations a little too seriously. 
The trouble with the Sexual Revo- 
lution, as it has been called by V. S. 
Pritchett, is that it threatens to be- 
come a bore. Mr. Holmes is far 
more interesting when he is dealing 
with the town drunk, Old Man 
Molineaux, whom Dan encounters 
back home in his Connecticut vil- 
lage, and who overshadows all the 
other characters in the book. Dan 
and May are real in their own way, 
and if you have ever lived in New 
York, you have surely met them; 
but in comparison with the old rep- 
robate Molineaux they are merely 
shriveled and neurotic children. 


Readers of Tuomas BarrD’s The 
Old Masters will be glad that he is 
back in business with the same style 
of polished and sophisticated farce in 
SHEBA’S LANDING (Harcourt, Brace 
& World, $4.95). Instead of the 
intricate politics of the world of art, 
Mr. Baird here gives a glimpse of a 
strange and exotic milieu in and 
around Washington whose exuber- 
ant high jinks would almost pass 
credulity if it were not for some of 
the more lurid hints from the Bobby 
Baker case. 

Paul Dimmington, a well-bred 
and genteel young man, gets a job 
in the nation’s capital as editor of 
the newsletter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bathroom Fixtures Manu- 
facturers. (Mr. Baird gets more 
than the usual comic mileage from 


all possible jokes about plumbing 
and sanitation.) Paul is thrust into 
the strange semi-underworld of pro- 
moters and people-on-the-make who 
haunt Washington. On the other 
hand, he discovers his father’s fam- 
ily, the Dimmingtons, who live on 
their ancestral estate, Sheba’s Land- 
ing, in nearby Maryland. The 
Dimmingtons are gentry but turn 
out to be every bit as zany as the 
vulgar hustlers whom Paul encoun- 
ters in his business life. Between 
these two poles of absurdity — the 
commercial world and the declining 
aristocracy — Paul is led on a mad 
chase until he falls in love and de- 
cides on a settled and conventional 
life with the girl of his choice. 

Unfortunately, though, this life 
of conformity — the wife, the coun- 
try house, and the four children — 
turns to dust and ashes; and Paul, 
in rebellion, departs. At the end 
he is telling his story from a secret 
hiding place, ready to begin any 
new round of adventures that life 
holds open for him. Most readers 
will find this ending too abrupt, as 
if Mr. Baird were in a hurry to ring 
down the curtain on the mad capers 
released by his lively imagination. 
Yet it is a device that permits him 
to establish a final note of detach- 
ment and irony toward his fictional 
creatures. 

This tone of detachment, which 


runs throughout, has the effect of 


deflating the reality of the charac- 
ters. While most young writers tend 
to be too earnest and ambitious in 
biting off more than they can chew, 
Mr. Baird tends to take his own ex- 
traordinary talents of imagination 
and insight a little too lightly. His 
comedy, if he took it more seriously, 
could have much more bite. 


The froth is so sedulously whipped 
up in OLD ACQUAINTANCE by Davip 
STACTON (Putnam, $3.95) that the 
whole novel resembles a piece of 
pink cotton candy that is empty air 
when you bite into it. 

Mr. Stacton is a polished and ac- 
complished stylist, a deft hand at 
the witty epigram. Hitherto he has 
employed this style mostly in the 
field of the historical novel, ranging 
from medieval Japan to the eight- 
eenth century of Lord Nelson and 
Emma Hamilton. Here he is dealing 
with a contemporary setting —a 
film festival at Mondorf-les-Bains, 
somewhere on the Franco-German 
border — and with contemporary 


people (if they are really people at 
all) — internationally famous stars 
and hangers-on of the jet set. Mr. 
Stacton did better with the histori- 
cal novel, since the facts of history 
supplied him with characters who 
had a flesh-and-blood biographical 
reality; the characters he creates out 
of contemporary life are such thistle- 
down that they seem ready to float 
away at a breath. 

Charlie, an aging author who 
once wrote an almost really good 
book in his youth, and Lotte, a 
celebrated German actress and chan- 
teuse fresh from Hollywood, meet at 
the festival and renew their friend- 
ship. Charlie had had a number of 
wives and many kept young men. 
His current favorite is Paul, a golf 
pro whom he has picked up and 
whom he is toting with him through 
Europe. Lotte is traveling with a 
young girl, Unne, who has a rather 
indifferent relationship with her. 
While the elderly pair talk and remi- 
nisce, the two young people become 
enamored, and at the end elope, 
leaving their benefactors writhing 
in an anger that will sputter out all 
too quickly. 

Much of the novel is concerned 
with bringing us glimpses into Char- 
lies mind, which would have the 
Olympian detachment of Goethe if 
the sage of Weimar had spent all his 
life blowing soap bubbles. Mr. 
Stacton struggles too hard to be 
jaded about his characters, but he 
is perfectly on target in commenting 
on the fatuousness of film festivals. 
If you have never been to such a 


festival, you need never go, after his | 
program notes: ‘There is the mag- | 


nificent Czech film which probably 


is magnificent, if you could just see | 
it, for all the red filter photography. | 
It will get the prize, unless the’ 


Polish film wins instead. The Polish 
film is exactly the same, except that 
it takes place in a sewer. At the 
end of the Polish film the hero 
emerges from the sewer, takes a 
look around, and then goes back 
down again. This represents life 

. . The U.S.S.R. has sent along 
a film completely free of propa- 


ganda, but you won't see it, because | 


at the last moment it was with- 
drawn because it was completely 
free of propaganda." 

lhis is writing of a superior wit 
and talent, but whether Mr. Stacton 
will ever be able to make a satisfac- 
tory novel out of these qualities 
remains to be seen. 
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{ GORE VIDAL 





“A brilliant beacon light 
in the dim gray landscape 


of the historical novel.” 
— Louis AUCHINCLOSS 


ORE VipAr's first novel in 
G ten years is a compelling 
biography of the fourth cen- 
tury Roman Emperor, Julian 
the Apostate, whose attempt 
to stop Christianity has never 
been forgotten. 


The novel sweeps across Eu- 
rope from Rome to Constanti- 
nople when the Empire was at 
the apogee of its glory, with 
all its pomp, intrigue, cruelty, 
decadence and ferment. In 
this enthralling panorama the 
reader follows Julian from his 
youth, living under the threat 
of the Emperor who murdered 
his father and his brother, to 
his own triumphs as general 
and as Emperor in Constanti- 
nople. There, Julian, long a 
pagan in secret, confronts the 
heads of the Christian Church 
with the challenge of pagan- 
ism — an Empire-shaking duel 
which the Emperor himself 
describes with wit and fire. 


"JULIAN is the best thing I 
have read in historical fiction 
since Memoirs of Hadrian.” 
— Louis AUCHINCLOSS 
At all bookstores * $6.95 


LITTLE, BROWN : Boston 





Robert Aron 


The History 
of the Liberation 


FRANCE 
REBORN 





The towering figure of 
DeGaulle dominates 
this superb study of 
the complex forces 
and events that freed 
French soil in the year fol- 
lowing D-Day — an account 
that adds significant insight 
into the France of today. 
$8.50 at all bookstores 
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HISTORICAL TURNING POINT 


Recently there has been a flood of 
books about the First World War. 
In part, this outburst of scholarship 
has been due to the fact that we are 
just beginning to get far enough 
away from that holocaust to obtain 
the necessary historical perspective 
for understanding it; in part, it is 
due to our new realization that 
the war itself was a point of no re- 
turn, after which European civiliza- 
tion and that of the rest of the world 
could never be quite the same. 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR by A. J. P. TAYLOR 
(Putnam, $6.95) is one of the most 
useful and stimulating outlines of 
what happened during the war as 
well as a suggestive guide to what it 
really meant for history. 

Mr. ‘Taylor, a British historian 
eminent both as scholar and popu- 
larizer, provides a very copious text 
to match the numerous photographs. 
Of forthright and independent mind, 
he writes crisply and pungently. 
Some time ago, in dealing with the 
origins of the Second World War, 
he created public controversy by 
seeming to suggest that Hitler was 
not the only party responsible for 
that disaster. However questionable 
his judgment there, Mr. Taylor is 
surely right in showing that the 
blame for the First World War can, 
in all historical objectivity, no longer 
be laid at the door of Germany 
alone. The image of the rampaging 
Hun, which inflamed the propa- 
gandist imagination at the time, 
has receded with the smoke of bat- 
tle. The fault lay with all the chan- 
cellors of Europe who, too inept to 
be the masters of their own destiny, 
let themselves be submerged by the 
catastrophe. 

Admirable as Mr. Taylor's text is, 
the photographs really carry the 
day. Photography, as a record of 
battle, was really born in the Cri- 
mean and Civil Wars. But wonder- 
ful as Brady's photographs were, 
they capture only a small part of the 
War Between the States. It was in 
the First World War that photog- 
raphy (mostly the still camera) 
came into its own as a recording in- 
strument of history. For every 
photograph printed, Mr. ‘Taylor 
tells us, he rejected ten. The collec- 
tion that he has assembled here is a 
vivid reminder of the shadows that, 
even for those of us who were only 
to come to know them later in books, 
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hung over the whole of our child- 
hood and youth. 


POET AS DIPLOMAT 


In the late summer of 1962, Rob- 
ert Frost went to Russia as a cul- 
tural emissary at the suggestion of 
President Kennedy. Frost was then 
eighty-eight, but his granitelike con- 
stitution was equal to putting up 
with the ordeal of public appear- 
ances, readings, and dinners. He 
went, moreover, with enthusiasm, 
fired by the idea of meeting with 
Khrushchev and getting through a 
message on a level a little more es- 
sential and personal than that of 
routine diplomacy. Some commen- 
tators at the time felt that Frost was 
being politically naïve and blinded 
somewhat by his own egotism. Yet 
the fact is that Khrushchev thought 
it important enough to make time 
for a visit and a frank conversation 
with Frost; and this talk between the 
poet and politician is the high point 
of F. D. REEVE’s excellent account of 
the journey in ROBERT FROST IN RUSSIA 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown, $3.95). 

Mr. Reeve went along as interpre- 
ter; and though he obviously had a 
boundless devotion to Frost, he does 
not sentimentalize either the man or 
the occasion. ‘There were many 
moments of frustration on the trip, 
moments when Frost felt the pro- 
cedures and red tape were foolish. 
But on the whole he did get through 
to the Russian people magnificentiy. 
He was a little unsure of how he felt 
about the young poet Yevtushenko, 
so voluble and political, but he did 
feel at home with Russia's elderly 
and great poetess Anna Akhmatova. 
One thing this little book makes 
abundantly clear is that the Rus- 
sians take poets very seriously. 

In his conversation with Khru- 
shchev, Frost pleaded for a deeper 
understanding between the two 
countries. They were necessarily ri- 
vals, he said, but their rivalry should 
be conducted on a level consonant 
with their own dignity as great pow- 
ers instead of by constant harass- 
ment on minor matters. Later, 
Khrushchev remarked admiringly of 
Frost, “He has the soul of a poet." 
Some cynics have felt that this is 
the hardheaded politician dismissing 
Frost’s words as pure poetical fan- 
tasy. But it is unlikely that Frost, 
as one earthy man to another, did 
not strike some spark of recognition 
in this confrontation. 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE GREAT SHAKESPEARE JUBILEE 
by CuristrAN DeeLMAN (Viking, 
$5.95) is a demurely hilarious ac- 
count of the original festival in honor 
of the Bard of Avon, and demon- 
strates that, like most such enter- 
prises from that day to this, the 
affair was inspired by a simple desire 
to raise money. Stratford on Avon 
needed a new town hall, for which 
the local burghers were not about 
to pay one shilling more than neces- 
sary. Some genius conceived the 
notion of begging help from David 
Garrick, then at the height of a fame 
based primarily on his playing of 
Shakespeare. Garrick was a notori- 
ously soft touch but no idiot; he 
wanted some glory in exchange for 
his contribution. Result — a festi- 
val, the first of its kind, with a 
parade, a sort of pageant, fireworks, 
and a masked ball. The thing filled 
the papers for months with satires 
pro and con, and when it finally 
came off, attracted hordes of fash- 
ionable Londoners, drew James Bos- 
well disguised as a Corsican bandit, 
got rained out, drove the Strat- 
fordians half out of their bucolic 
wits, and left everybody concerned 
in the red. It was a truly superb 
disaster and deserves the pains Mr. 
Deelman has taken to reconstruct it. 

Conscientiously edited by Ken- 
neth Neill Cameron, THE ESDAILE 
NOTEBOOK (Knopf, $6.95) contains 
early and hitherto unpublished 
poems by Percy Bysshe Shelley, to- 
gether with a formidable mass of 
background material assembled by 
the editor. The poems reveal that 
Shelley's political ideas reached what 
was essentially their final form be- 
fore he was twenty, that he de- 
veloped his verse technique very 
rapidly, and that his juvenile work 
was as bad as anybody's. 

A. L. BARKER'S THE JOY-RIDE 
AND AFTER (Scribner's, $3.75) con- 
tains three related stories, all con- 
cerned with people who cannot un- 
derstand their own circumstances 
clearly and are therefore unable to 
adjust themselves to the ordinary 
realities of life. This sounds like the 
good old loneliness and isolation 
theme, and indeed it is, but Miss 
Barker's writing is so skillful and her 


characters so persuasively odd and | 
individual that the curse of familiar- 
ity is removed. The background is 
English, and Miss Barker has taken 


great care to make it solid, not only E 


in the material matter of streets and 





trees and buildings, but as a social |}: 
structure, a pattern of the interlock- | :: 


ing affairs, customs, and require- 
ments of a whole group of people. 
The crystal-sharp environment sets 


off the muddleheadedness of Miss = 


Barker’s people superbly. 


THE ECHOING CLIFFS (McKay, 


$3.50) is a first novel by Hyatmar| | 


THESEN, who is a South African. 


The book tells a very simple story x 


indeed about young love and hard 
times among what appear to be the 
Hottentots in the days before Euro- 
pean settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mr. Thesen's savages are a 


most gentle, courtly, Rousseauish | € 
lot — too well behaved to arouse} © 
much interest, really — but his de- | + 
scriptions of the country where they i 


live and their methods of fishing, 





hunting, and clothing and amusing. T 


themselves have a continuous Hia- 
wathan charm. 

The Yale Series of Younger Poets. 
has published THE BREAKING OF | 
THE DAY (Yale University Press, | 
$1.25) by PETER Davison. While 
the majority of Mr. Davison’s poems 
are concerned with large, grim ques- | 
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Crisis 
| 
Black 


all 
White 


By 
CHARLES 
SILBERMAN 


























No one, 
black or 
white, 
has yet 
; facedup 
- to the 

hard 
truths 
revealed 
in this 
controversial 
book—or 
proposed 
such tough- 
minded 
remedies 





$5.95. 
RANDOM 
HOUSE <> 
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tions of individual identity and pur- |. 


pose in the world, he writes with 
full awareness of the irony involved 
in asking such questions; there is, 
after all, nobody there to answer. | 
This subtly humorous stoicism com- 
bined with an exceptionally acute. 
consciousness of the connotations | 
and sounds of words produces poems 
ranging in subject from death to 
Peeping Toms. Almost everything 
Mr. Davison remarks on any topic is 
surprising, but once he has said it, 
flawlessly right. 

SNOW CRYSTALS (Dover, $2.95) is 
a paperback reissue of W. A. BENT- 
LEY’s book of photographs, with a 
short text by W. J. Humphreys. Mr. 
Humphreys offers a brisk summary 
of what is known about the nature 





and formation of snow. The photo- | 





graphs, culled from a lifetime of 


delicate, ingenious picture taking, | 
are laid out like lace mats on a black | 


surface, and come to two hundred 
odd pages of designs, simple, com- 
plex, infinitely varied, altogether 
bewitching. An endearing copyright 
note invites the public to make any use 
desired of these snowflake portraits. 
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“Indispensable reading... 


the most convincing demonstration 
known to me of the immense size, 
richness and variety of this 

fantastic country."—EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


A 
View ‘R 
of all sii: 
the Russias 


Laurens van der Post 


“No foreigner (that | know of) has 

given a fuller or more percipient 

account of post-Stalin Russia.” 

—PETER FLEMING 


“Superb. One of the most exciting 
books on Russia | have ever read.” 
—LOWELL THOMAS 
















At all bookstores, $5.95 
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Ctlantic AS fee nee Prizes 
{3rd ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 


SCHOOLS 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 Lucy Huddall, The Bishops School, La Jolla, California; John Hall, Instructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 Elissa Brown Cahan, The Winsor School, Boston, Mass.; Nancy B. Leverich, 
Instructor 


Best Poem — $100.00 Miriam Friedlander, Needham B. Broughton High School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Mary Penney, Instructor 


STORIES: Second: Anita Terry, South High School, Torrance, California; Barbara Hawkins, Instructor — Third: Harold Jerry, Bethlehem 
Central S. High School, Delmar, New York; Robert C. Lambert, Instructor — Fourth: Pat Hildebrand, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Marie Claire Davis, Instructor — Fifth: Jacqueline Schlegel, South High School, Santa Ana, California; Dean Mayberry, 
Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: Chula Vista High School, Mary LaMattery; Ramona High School, Susan Boyd — 
Oeeti cut: The Ethel Walker High School, Lauren H. Wilson — Illinois: Evanston Township High School, Peter W. French — Maryland: 
Pallotti High School, Joseph E. Hall, Jr. — Massachusetts: Brookline High School, Samuel Heilman; St. Marks School, Antony M. Gherin- 
Ghelli — Mississippi: Biloxi High School, Patsy Hemphill — New York: Martin Van Buren High School; Candy Garter; Andrea Ehudin; 
— Pennsylvania: Immaculate Conception High School, Elizabeth L.Swart; Mercyhurst Prep School, Christine Strong — Vermont: Bennington - 

Catholic High School, Jeni LaVigne — Washington: Ellensburg High School, Susan Campbell; Judith Meyer. ; 


- 
ESSAYS: Second: Nathaniel Louis Gerber, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; A. Busse, Instructor — Third: Mary Ann 
Michael, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mildred Foster, Instructor — Fourth: Rosemary S. Edwards, Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, Penn., Richard H. T'yre, Instructor — Fifth: Kathleen L. Bloom, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Gladys 
Brewer, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Connecticut: Saint Margaret's School, Leila F. Gill; Leslie McCain — Illinois: Evanston 
Township High School, Dorothy Griffin; Polo Comm. High School, Jeannette Joiner; St. Teresa Academy, Cathleen Mary Claywell — 
Indiana: Shortridge High School, Thomas Segal; Janet Kathleen Tower — Massachusetts: Winsor School, Katherine L. Caldwell; Cornelia 
S. Pratt; Northfield School, Rebecca Elwell — Ohio: Hathaway Brown School, Catherine Travers White — Pennsylvania: William Allen 
High School, Caren Kaufman; Abington S.H.S., Diane Moore; George School, Ann Hollinger — South Carolina: Ashley Hall, Sarah Anderson. 


POEMS: Second: Elizabeth Bick, Classical Sr. High School, Springfield, Mass., Mabel Morrill, Instructor — 'Third: Roderic Brown, Farm- 
ington S. High School, Farmington, Michigan; Lee S. Peel, Instructor — Fourth: Elizabeth M. Schumann, George School, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania; John D. Talbot, Instructor — Fifth: Nessa Marion, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California; Jane LaFerriere, In- 
structor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: John Burroughs H.S., Laure Bryant; Lodi Union H.S., Sharon Dean; Ellis High School, 
Nancy Haley; Holy Cross High School, Martha O'Connell — Florida: Coral Gables S.H.S., Martha Jane Hernandez — Illinois: Lake Forest 
H.S., Barbara S. Epmeier — Massachusetts: Buckingham School, Lucinda Carnahan; Northfield School, Diana Atwood — New York: Albany 
Academy for Girls, Laurie F. Stein; Deborah C. Mitchell; G. W. Hewlett H.S., Anita S. Barrows; Martin Van Buren H.S., Sylvia Schwartz 
— Ohio: Troy High School, Jane Owens — Pennsylvania: Cheltenham High School, M. Richard Komins — South Carolina: Myrtle Beach 
High School, Lee M. Mandell. 


COLLEGES 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 Michelle Lundborg, Mount St. Mary's, Los Angeles, California; Sr. M. Lauren- 
tia, C.S.J., Instructor 


PRIZES: Best Essay — $100.00 James Harral, McMurry College, Abilene, Texas; Dr. Selma L. Bishop, In- 
structor 


PRIZES: Best Poem — $100.00 An Harycki, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sr. Mary Hester, 
nstructor 


STORIES: Second: Kathleen Griffin, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sr. M. Francele, Instructor — Third: Gary Devon Blum, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana; Virginia Lowell Grabill, Instructor — Fourth: Norah M. Ross, Trinity College, Washington, D.C., 
Sr. Therese, Instructor — Fifth: Kathryn Kenyon, Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, California; Sr. M. Laurentia, Instructor — HON- 


ORABLE MENTION: Illinois: Mundelein College; Carol Gendron; Barbara Mounsey — Indiana: Evansville College, Gary Devon Blum — ~- 


Maine: Bates College, Sally O. Smyth — Maryland: Notre Dame of Maryland, Marjorie Kidd; Sue Priest; Jane V. Hammers — Massachu- 
setts: Boston College, Frank Gergon — Emmanuel College, Diane Allenberg — Missouri: Stephens College, Jill Leslie Younghusband — 
Pennsylvania: Mount Mercy College, Judith Minto — Rhode Island: Rhode Island College; Dennis Gannon — Texas: University of Houston, 
Jon Richey Conlon; John Davis. 


ESSAYS: Second Deryck Van Rij, Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania; Richard Gladish, Instructor — 'Third: Howard 
E. Copeland, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois; Helen Siml de Vette, Instructor — Fourth: Marianne Stanley, Mt. St. Mary's, Los Angeles, 
California; Sr. Mary Patricia, Instructor — Fifth: Sr. Mary Charlene, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois; Sr. Julie, Instructor — HON- 
ORABLE MENTION: Illinois: Wheaton College, Robert C. Bates; Marianne R. Hess; Lois E. Kerr; Marilyn Liebrenz; Marlene Miller — 
Iowa: Clarke College, Kathleen England; Sr. Mary Gerald; Virginia Sullivan — Kansas: Mount St. Scholastica, Jean M. Agster; Barbara 
Fugarty — Maryland: College of Notre Dame, Susan Gardiner — Massachusetts: Boston College, Wendell J. Bowerman — Pennsylvania: 
Susquehanna University, Christine Groth — Texas: St. Mary's University, Wilfred J. Chaput. 


POEMS: Second: :Marcia Brooke Taylor, Trinity College, Washington, D.C.; Sr. Therese, Instructor — Third: Rudolph Ricci, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; M. M. Culver, Instructor — Fourth: Steven Orlen, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., Joseph Langland, 
Instructor — Fifth: Kathleen Griffin, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sr. Mary Hester, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: 
California: Mount Saint Mary’s, Merry Andrews — District of Columbia: Trinity College, Marcia Brooke Taylor — Illinois: Mundelein 
College, Sr. Mary Deborah — Maryland: College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Sandra Braychak; Maureen L. Shea; Sandi Woods; Julie 
Preis — Massachusetts: University of Massachusetts, Steven Orlen; Emmanuel College, Catherine Griffin — New York: Syracuse University, 
Sandra Helen Altner — Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh, Rudolph Ricci; Marywood College, Mary Elizabeth Williams — Wisconsin: 
Mount Mary College, Ann Harycki. 


e- 


